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Mr  D£A£  Mr.  Turnbull, 

In  dedicating  the  present  Work  to  you 
I  am  moTed  by  two  main  considerations:  —  First,  to 
tesdfy  in  the  best  manner  I  can  my  regard  and  esteem 
for  you  personally;  and  Second,  to  mark  my  sense 
of  the  skill,  tact,  and  abiding  integrity  which  you 
brought  to  the  onerous  duty  of  constructing  the  first 
Wd  greatest  of  the  Indian  railways,  and  of  which, 
while  in  India,  I  had  opportunities  of  forming  a  just 
appreciation. 

The  public  in  this  country  —  traditionally  so 
ignorant  of  India — has  yet  to  learn  the  important 
fiict,  that  the  works  carried  out  xmder  your  direction 
in  that  country,  are  greater  and  more  difficult  than  most 
of  those  which  are  to  be  found  at  home ;  and  that  among 
other  achievements,  you  constructed  the  largest  bridge 
in  the  world — the  great  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
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alone  excepted.  But  these  teclinical  successes,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  were  not  more  eminent  than  those 
which  you  won  over  the  discouragements  and  diffi- 
culties of«the  Indian  official  system — ending  too,  in 
gaining  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  Indian 
Government,  as  well  as  of  those  for  whom  you  zealously 
laboured  for  so  many  years  in  India. 

Whatever  the  benefits  may  be  of  the  Indian  rail- 
ways, their  greatest  benefit  is  that  they  have  taken 
to  that  coimtry  men  who  have  impressed  the  people 
with  their  skill,  and  who  have  acquired  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  physical  wants  of  the  coimtry, 
together  with  all  that  practical  knowledge  of  localities 
which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  with  confidence, 
economy,  and  success,  the  nimierous  improvements 
still  required  by  that  great  dependency,  and  upon 
which  only  a  oomparatiTely  small  beginning  has  yet 
been  made. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Turnbull, 

Truly  yours, 

J.  BOURNE. 


PREFACE 


The  present  work,  designed  mainly  as  a  Key  to 
my  *  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine,'  has,  during 
its  composition,  been  somewhat  extended  in  its 
scope  and  objects,  so  as  also  to  supply  any  points 
of  information  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  the 
Catechism  was  deficient,  or  whereby  the  utility  of 
this  Handbook  as  a  companion  volume  would  be 
increased. 

The  purpose  of  the  Catechism  being  rather  to 
enunciate  sound  principles  than  to  exemplify  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  practice,  it  was 
always  obvious  to  me  that  another  work  which 
would  point  out  in  the  plainest  possible  manner 
the  methods  of  procedure  by  which  all  compu- 
tations connected  with  the  steam  engine  were  to 
be  performed — ^illustrated  by  practical  examples 
of   the   application    of    the  several    rules — was 
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indispensable  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  practical 
engineer  in  this  department  of  enquiry.  The 
present  work  was  consequently  begun,  and  part 
of  it  was  printed,  several  years  ago,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  other  pursuits  has  heretofore  hindered  its 
completion ;  and  in  now  sending  it  forth  I  do  so 
with  the  conviction  that  I  have  spared  no  pains 
to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  large 
class  of  imperfectly  educated  engineers  to  whom 
it  is  chiefly  addressed.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
enabling  its  expositions  to  be  followed  by  those 
even  of  the  most  slender  scientific  attainments 
that  I  have  introduced  the  first  chapter,  explain- 
ing those  several  processes  of  arithmetic  by  which 
engineering  computations  are  worked  out.  For 
although  there  is  no  want  of  manuals  imparting 
this  information,  there  are  none  of  them,  that  I 
know  of,  which  have  special  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  engineer;  and  none  of  them  deal 
with  those  associations,  by  way  of  illustration,  with 
which  the  engineer  is  most  familiar.  Indeed, 
engineers,  like  sailors  and  other  large  classes  of 
men,  have  an  order  of  ideas,  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  a  species  of  phraseology  of  their  own ;  and 
the  avenues  to  their  apprehension  are  most  readily 
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op^ied  by  illustratioiis  based  upon  their  existing 
knowledge  and  experience,  such  as  an  engineer 
can  best  suf^Iy.  By  this  familiar  method  of 
ezposition  the  idea  of  difficolty  is  dispelled ;  and 
science  loses  half  its  terrors  by  losing  all  its 
mystery. 

If  I  might  infer  the  probable  reception  of  the 
present  work  from  the  numerous  anxious  enqui- 
ries addressed  to  me  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  during  the  last  ten  years,  touching  the 
prospects  of  its  speedy  appearance,  I  should  augur 
for  it  a  wider  popularity  than  any  work  I  have 
yet  written.  The  questions  propounded  to  me  by 
engineers  and  others,  in  consequence  of  the  offer 
I  made  in  the  pre&ce  to  my  *  Catechism  of  the 
Steam-Engine,'  in  1856,  to  endeavour  by  my  ex- 
planations to  remove  such  difficulties  as  impeded 
their  progress,  have  had  the  effect  of  showing 
more  clearly  than  I  could  otherwise  have  per- 
ceived what  the  prevalent  difficulties  of  learners 
have  been ;  and  I  have  consequently  been  enabled 
to  give  such  explanations  in  the  present  work  as 
appeared  best  calculated  to  meet  those  difficulties 
for  the  future. 

To   several   of  my  correspondents  I  have  to 
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acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  the  correction 
of  typographical  errors  in  my  several  works,  and 
also  for  valuable  suggestions  of  various  kinds, 
which  I  have  made  use  of  in  every  case  in  which 
they  were  available. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  to  notify  that  I  have 
lately  prepared  an  Introduction  to  my  *  Catechism 
of  the  Steam-Engine,'  which  reviews  the  most 
important  improvements  of  the  last  ten  years; 
and  which,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  already 
possessing  the  Catechism,  may  be  had  separately. 
These  three  works  taken  together  form  a  body  of 
engineering  information  so  elementary  as  to  be 
intelligible  by  anybody,  and  yet  so  full  that  the 
attentive  student  of  them  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
not  to  fall  far  short  of  the  most  proficient  engineers 
in  all  that  relates  to  a  knowledge  of  the  steam 
engine  in  its  most  important  appUcations. 


J.  Bourne. 


Behxslet  Villa,  Keosnt's  Park  Hoad, 
London:  1865. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

AEITHMETIC  OF  THE  STEAM-ENaiNE. 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  explain  as  plainly 
and  simply  as  I  can  those  principles  of  arithmetic 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  we  may  be  able 
to  perform  all  ordinary  engineering  calculations. 
In  order  that  my  remarks  may  be  generally  useful 
to  working  mechanics  of  little  education,  I  shall 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reader  is 
not  merely  destitute  of  all  arithmetical  know- 
ledge, but  that  he  has  no  ideas  of  number  or 
quantity  that  are  not  of  the  most  vague  and 
indefinite  description.  I  have  known  many  en- 
gineers— ^who  were  otherwise  men  of  ability — to 
be  in  this  condition;  and  the  design  of  these 
observations  is  to  enable  such^  with  the  aid  of  their 
own  common  sense  and  their  familiar  associations, 
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to  arrive  at  tangible  ideas  respecting  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  and  to  perform  with  facility 
all  the  ordinary  engineering  calculations  which 
occur  in  the  requirements  of  engineering  practice. 
These  various  topics  are  not  beset  with  any  serious 
difficulty.  The  processes  of  arithmetic  are  merely 
expedients  for  facilitating  the  discovery  of  results 
which  every  mechanic  of  ordinary  ingenuity  would 
find  a  means  of  discovering  for  himself,  if  really 
called  upon  to  set  about  the  task ;  and  it  is  mainly 
because  the  rationale  of  these  processes  has  not 
been  much  explained  in  school  treatises,  but  the 
results  presented  as  feats  of  legerdemain  per- 
formed by  the  application  of  a  certain  rule — the 
reason  of  which  is  not  made  apparent — ^that  the 
idea  of  difficulty  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
such  enquiries.  The  rudest  and  most  savage 
nations  have  all  some  species  or  other  of  arith- 
metic suited  to  their  requirements.  The  natives 
of  Madagascar,  when  they  wish  to  count  the 
number  of  men  in  their  army,  cause  the  men  to 
proceed  through  a  narrow  pass,  where  they  de- 
posit a  stone  for  each  man  that  goes  through; 
and  by  subsequently  arranging  these  stones  in 
groups  of  ten  each,  and  these  again  in  groups  of 
a  hundred,  and  so  on,  they  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  idea  of  the  number  of  men  the 
army  contains.  A  labourer  in  counting  bricks 
out  of  a  cart  or  barge  makes  a  chalk-mark  on  a 
board  for  every  ten  bricks  he  hands  out;  and 
these  chalk-marks  he  arranges  in  groups  of  five 
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or  ten  each,  so  that  he  may  easily  reckon  up 
the  total  number  of  groups  the  board  contains. 
These  are  expedients  of  numeration  which  the 
most  moderate  intelligence  will  suggest  as  con- 
duciye  to  the  acquisition  of  the  idea  of  quantity ; 
and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  merely  an  exten- 
sion and  combination  of  such  methods  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  most  convenient  in 
practice  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  number  of  stones  or 
chalk-marks  collected  into  groups  in  the  preced- 
ing examples  may  either  be  five,  ten,  twelve,  or 
any  other  number ;  the  only  necessary  condition 
being  that  the  number  in  each  group  shall  be  the 
same.  The  concurrent  practice  of  most  nations, 
however,  is  to  employ  groups  consisting  of  ten 
objects  in  each  group;  no  doubt  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  mankind  are  famished  with  ten 
fingers,  and  because  the  fingers  are  much  used  in 
most  primitive  systems  of  numeration.  In  some 
cases,  however,  objects  are  reckoned  by  the  dozen 
or  score  or  gross ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  dozen,  a 
score,  or  a  gross  of  objects  are  collected  in  each 
group.  But  in  the  ordinary  or  decimal  system 
of  numeration,  ten  objects  or  units  are  supposed 
to  be  collected  in  each  group,  and  ten  of  these 
primary  groups  are  supposed  to  be  collected  in 
each  higher  or  larger  group  of  the  class  imme- 
diately above,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  decimal 
system  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  decern, 

B  9 
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signifying  ten,  and  the  word  unit  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  utvus,  signifying  one.  Ten  units 
form  a  group  of  ten,  and  ten  of  these  groups 
form  a  group  of  a  hv/ndred,  and  ten  groups  of  a 
hundred  form  a  group  of  a  thovsand,  and  so  on 
for  ever. 

The  Bomans^  whose  numbers  are  still  commonly 
used  on  clock  faces,  employed  a  mark  or  i  to 
signify  one ;  two  marks  or  n  to  signify  two ;  three 
marks  or  in  to  signify  three ;  and  four  marks  or 
mi  to  signify  four.  But  as  it  would  have  been 
difficiilt  to  count  these  marks  if  they  became  very 
numerous,  they  employed  the  letter  v  to  signify 
five  and  the  letter  x  or  a  cross  to  signify  ten,  and 
V  is  the  same  mark  as  one^half  of  x,  which  was 
no  doubt  the  primary  of  the  two  characters.  An 
I  appended  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  v  or  x 
signified  v  or  x  diminished  by  one,  whereas  each 
additional  i  added  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  v  or 
X,  signified  one  added  to  v  or  x.  Thus  according 
to  the  Boman  numeration  iv  signifies  four;  vi 
signifies  six ;  ix  signifies  nine ;  xi  signifies  eleven ; 
XII  signifies  twelve;  and  so  on.  A  hundred  is 
signified  by  the  letter  c,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Latin  word  centum  signifying  a  hundred;  and 
a  thousand  is  represented  by  the  letter  m,  the  ini- 
tial letter  of  the  Latin  word  miUe,  signifying  a 
thousand. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Boman  numeration^  though 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  primitive  people,  was 
a  very  crude  and  imperfect  system.    It  has  there- 
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fore  been  long  superseded  for  all  arithmetical 
pnrposes  by  the  system  of  notation  at  present  in 
common  use,  and  which  has  a  distinct  sign  or 
figure  for  each  number  up  to  9,  and  a  cipher  or 
0,  which  has  no  individual  value,  but  which  affects 
the  value  of  other  figures.  This  system,  which 
came  originally  from  India,  was  brought  int6 
Europe  by  the  Moors ;  and  in  common  with  most 
of  the  oriental  languages,  it  is  written  from  right 
to  left  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  like  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  so  that  in  performing  a  sum 
in  arithmetic — as  in  writing  a  word  in  Sanscrit  or 
Arabic — ^we  have  to  begin  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  page.  In  this  system  the  classes  or  orders 
of  the  objects  or  groups  of  objects  is  indicated  by 
the  place  occupied  by  the  figures  which  express 
their  value.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  groups  of 
stones  employed  in  Madagascar,  the  figure  3  may 
be  employed  to  designate  either  three  individual 
stones,  or  three  groups  of  ten  each,  or  three 
groups  of  a  hundred  each ;  but  in  using  the  figure 
it  is  quite  indispensable  that  it  should  appear,  by 
some  distinctive  mark,  which  order  or  class  is 
intended  to  be  designated.  We  might  use  the 
figure  3  to  designate  three  single  stones,  and  we 
might  use  the  figure  with  a  circle  round  it  to 
denote  groups  of  ten  each,  and  with  a  square 
round  it  to  denote  groups  of  a  himdred  each. 
But  on  trial  of  such  a  system  we  should  find  ft 
to  be  very  cumbrous  and  perplexiug,  and  the 
method  found  to  be  most  convenient  is  to  add  a 
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cipher  after  the  three  to  show  that  groups  of  tens 
are  intended  to  be  signified,  and  two  ciphers  to 
show  that  groups  of  hundreds  are  intended  to  be 
signified.  Three  groups  of  tens,  or  thirty,  are 
therefore  expressed  by  30,  and  three  groups  of 
hundreds  are  expressed  by  300.  Here  the  ciphers 
operate  wholly  in  advancing  the  3  into  a  higher 
and  higher  position,  which,  however,  other  figures 
will  equally  sufiice  to  do  if  there  are  any  such  to 
be  expressed.  Three  groups  of  one  hundred  stones 
in  each,  three  groups  of  ten  stones  in  each,  and 
three  individual  stones,  will  therefore  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  333,  in  which  the  same 
figure  recurs  three  times,  but  which  is  counted 
ten  times  greater  at  each  successive  place  to  which 
it  is  advanced,  reckoning  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  Of  course,  the  number  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  might  be  represented  in  an  infinite 
number  of  other  ways,  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  one  here  indicated ;  and  any  of  the  properties 
belonging  to  the  number  would  equally  hold  by 
whatever  expedient  of  notation  it  was  expressed. 
But  the  manner  here  described  is  that  which  the 
accumulated  experience  of  mankind  has  shown 
to  be  the  most  convenient;  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  adopted,  though  it  is  proper  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  more  necessary  relation 
between  the  number  itself  and  the  common  mode 
of  expressing  it,  than  there  is  between  the  Latin 
word  equuSf  a  horse,  and  that  most  useful  of  quad- 
rupeds.    In  each  case  the  relations  are  wholly 
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conFentional^  and  might  be  altered  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  object 

Arithmetic  is  the  Bcience  of  numbers.  Num- 
bers treat  of  magnitude  or  quantity;  and  what- 
eyer  is  capable  of  increase  or  diminution  is  a 
magnitude  or  quantity.  A  sum  of  money,  a 
weighty  or  a  surface,  is  a  quantity,  being  capable 
of  increase  or  diminution.  But  as  we  cannot 
measure  or  determine  any  quantity  except  by 
considering  some  other  quantity  of  the  same  kind 
as  known,  and  pointing  out  their  mutual  relation, 
the  measurement  of  quantity  or  magnitude  of  all 
kinds  is  reduced  to  this :  fix  at  pleasure  upon  any 
one  known  kind  of  magnitude  of  the  same  species 
as  that  which  has  to  be  determined,  and  consider 
it  as  the  measure  or  unit,  and  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  proposed  magnitude  to  this 
known  measure.  This  proportion  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  numbers ;  so  that  nimxber  is  nothing 
more  than  the  proportion  of  one  magnitude  to 
that  of  some  other  magnitude  arbitrarily  assumed 
as  the  unit.  If,  for  example,  we  want  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  a  sum  of  money,  we  must 
take  some  piece  of  known  value — such  as  the 
pound  or  shilling — and  show  how  many  such 
pieces  are  contained  in  the  given  sum.  If  we 
wish  to  express  the  distance  between  two  cities, 
we  must  use  some  such  recognised  measure  of 
length  as  the  foot  or  mile;  and  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  magnitude  of  an  estate,  we  must 
employ  some  such  measure  of  surface  as  the 
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square  mile  or  acre.  The  foot-rule  is  the  measure 
of  length  most  used  for  engineering  purposes. 
The  foot  is  divided  into  twelve  inches,  and  the 
inch  is  subdivided  into  half  inches,  quarter  inches, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths.  It  is  clear  that  two  half 
inches  or  four  quarter  inches  make  an  inch,  as 
also  do  eight  eighths  and  sixteen  sixteenths ;  and 
indeed  it  is  obvious  that  into  whatever  number 
of  parts  the  inch  is  divided,  we  shall  equally  have 
the  whole  inch  if  we  take  the  whole  of  the  parts 
of  it.  If  the  inch  were  to  be  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  then  ten  of  these  parts  would  make 
an  inch.  Fractional  parts  of  an  inch,  or  of  any 
other  quantity,  are  expressed  as  follows : — a  half, 
•J- ;  a  quarter,  -J ;  an*  eighth,  -^ ;  a  sixteenth,  -^ ; 
and  a  tenth,  -^.  The  figure  above  the  line  is 
called  the  numerator,  because  it  fixes  the  number 
of  halves,  quarters,  or  eighths,  which  is  intended 
to  be  expressed ;  and  the  figure  below  the  line  is 
called  the  denominator,  because  it  fixes  the 
order  or  dertoTriinaition  of  the  fraction,  whether 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  or  otherwise.  Thus  in 
the  fractions  -fths  and  -^ths,  the  figures  3  and  7 
are  the  numerators,  and  the  figures  4  and  8  the 
denominators;  and  -Jths,  fths,  or  -J-^ths,  are 
clearly  equal  to  1.  So  also  fths,  |-th8,  and  -i-^ths 
are  clearly  greater  than  1,  the  first  being  equal  to 
l^th,  the  second  to  l^th,  and  the  third  to  lyV^^- 
The  species  of  fractions  here  referred  to  is  that 
which  is  called  vulga/r  fractions^  as  being  the 
kind   of  fractions   in  common  use;   and   every 
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engineer  who  speaks  of  -Jths  or  ^ths  of  an  inch, 
and  every  housewife  who  speaks  of  -^  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  or  -J-  a  pound  of  tea,  refers,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  this  species  of  numeration.  There 
is  another  species  of  fractions,  however,  called 
decimal  fractional  not  usually  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  hut  which  is  specially  useful  in 
arithmetical  computations,  and  these  fractions 
being  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  figures,  are  very  easy  in  their  application. 
In  ordinary  figures,  the  value  of  each  succeeding 
figure,  cotmting  from  the  right  to  the  left,  is  ten 
times  greater  than  the  preceding  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  position ;  and  in  decimal  fractions 
the  value  of  each  sacceeding  figure,  counting  from 
left  to  right,  is  ten  times  less.  Thus  the  figures 
1111  signify  one  thousand  one  himdred  and  eleven ; 
and  if  after  the  last  unit  we  place  a  period  or  full 
stop,  and  write  a  one  after  it  thus,  1111*1,  we  have 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  one- 
tenth.  The  period,  or  decimal  povnty  as  it  is 
termed,  prefixed  to  any  number,  implies  that  it  is 
— ^not  a  whole  number — but  a  decimal  fraction. 
Thus  *1  means  one-tenth,  -2  two-tenths,  *3  three- 
tenths,  *4  four-tenths,  and  so  on.  So  in  like  man- 
ner *11  means  one-tenth  and  one  hundredth,  or 
eleven  hundredths ;  '22  means  two-tenths  and  two 
hundredths,  or  twenty-two  hundredths ;  *33,  three- 
tenths  and  three  hundredths,  or  thirty-three  hun- 
dredths; and  so  on — each  successive  figure  of  the 
fraction  counting  fit)m  the  left  to  the  right,  being 
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from  its  position  ten  times  less  than  that  which 
went  before  it.  The  number  'llll  signifies  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  ten  thousandths, 
the  first  decimal  place  being  tenths,  the  next 
hundredths,  the  next  thousandths,  the  next  ten 
thousandths,  and  so  on.  If  we  wish  to  express  a 
hundredth  by  this  notation,  we  place  a  cipher 
before  the  unit  thus,  '01 ;  if  a  thousandth  two 
ciphers,  *001 ;  and  so  of  all  other  quantities.  The 
multiplication,  division,  and  all  the  other  arith- 
metical operations  required  to  be  performed  with 
decimal  fractions,  are  conducted  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  ordinary  numbers— 
the  decimal  progression  being  carried  downwards 
in  the  one  case  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  carried  upwards  in  the  other  case ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  stones  used  by  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  may  not  only  be  collected  into 
groups  of  tens  and  hundreds,  but  that  each  stone 
may  also  be  subdivided  into  tenths,  hundredths, 
or  thousandths,  so  that  parts  of  a  stone  may  be 
reckoned.  Instead  of  dividing  the  stone  into 
halves,  and  quarters,  and  eighths,  and  sixteenths, 
as  would  be  done  by  the  method  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions, it  is  supposed  by  the  decimal  system  of 
fractions  to  be  at  once  divided  into  tenths, 
whereby  the  same  system  of  grouping  by  tens, 
which  is  used  above  unity,  is  also  rendered  appli- 
cable to  the  fractional  parts  below  unity — to  the 
great  simplification  of  arithmetical  processes.  In 
all  cases  a  decimal  fraction  may  be  transformed 
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into  a  vulgar  fraction  of  equal  value  by  retaining 
the  significant  figures  as  the  numerator,  and  by 
using  as  the  denominator  1,  with  as  many  ciphers 
as  tiiere  are  figures  after  the  decimal  point.  Thus 
*1  is  eqnal  to-j^^  ;  -11  is  equal  to -j^;  *01  is  equal 
to  yj-g- ;  '001  is  equal  to  j^^^ ;  3'1459  is  equal  to 

3  Jjrtft^o  ;  aad  -7854  is  equal  to  J^^. 

In  all  countries  there  are  certain  recognised 
standards  of  magnitude  for  measuring  other  mag- 
nitudes by ;  such  as  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  mile 
for  measuring  lengths;  the  square  inch,  square 
yard,  or  square  mile,  or  square  pole,  rood,  or  acre, 
for  measuring  snrfiEUses ;  the  grain,  ounce,  pound, 
or  ton  for  measuring  weights;  and  the  penny, 
shilling,  and  sovereign  for  measuring  money.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  inadmissible  in  conducting 
any  of  the  operations  of  arithmetic  to  confound 
these  different  kinds  of  magnitudes  together,  and 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  linear  foot 
and  a  square  foot  as  there  is  between  a  ton  weight 
and  a  pound  sterling.  A  square  surface  measuring 
an  inch  long  and  an  inch  broad  is  a  square  inch.  A 
strip  of  surface  1  inch  broad  and  12  inches  or 
1  foot  long  will  be  equal  to  12  square  inches; 
and  twelve  such  strips  laid  side  by  side,  and 
therefore  a  foot  long  and  a  foot  broad,  will  make 
12  times  12  square  inches,  or  144  square  inches. 
In  eacb  square  foot,  therefore,  there  are  144  square 
inches ;  and  as  tiiere  are  3  Unear  feet  in  a  linear 
yard,  there  will  be  in  a  square  yard  9  square 
feet,  as  we  may  suppose  the  square  yard  to  be 
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composed  of  three  strips  of  surface,  eaoh  3  feet 
long  and  1  foot  wide,  and  therefore  containing  3 
square  feet  in  each. 

A  cubic  inch  is  a  cube  or  dice  measuring  1  inch 
long,  1  inch  broad,  and  1  inch  deep.  A  square 
foot  of  board  1  inch  thick  will  consequently  make 
144  cubic  inches  or  dice  if  cut  up.  But  as  it  will 
take  twelve  such  boards  placed  upon  one  another  to 
make  a  foot  in  depth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
a  cubic  foot,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  12  times 
144,  or,  in  all,  1,728  cubic  inches  in  the  cubic 
foot.  So,  in  Hke  manner,  as  there  are  3  linear 
feet  in  the  linear  yard,  and  9  square  feet  in  the 
square  yard,  there  will  be  3  times  9  or  27  cubic 
feet  in  the  cubic  yard — ^the  cubic  yard  being 
composed  of  three  strata  1  foot  thick,  containing 
9  cubic  feet  in  each. 

Besides  the  square  inch  there  is  the  circular 
inch  by  which  surfetces  are  sometimes  measured. 
The  circular  inch  is  a  circle  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  as  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  geometry  that 
the  area  of  different  circles  is  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  respective  diameters,  the  area  of 
any  piston  or  safety-valve  or  other  circular  ori- 
fice will  be  at  once  found  in  circular  inches  by 
squaring  its  diameter,  as  it  is  called;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  such 
piston  or  orifice  expressed  in  inches  by  itsel£ 
Thus  as  a  square  foot,  or  a  square  of  12  inches 
each  way,  contains  144  square  inches,  so  a  cir- 
cular foot,  or  a  circle  of  12  inches  diameter,  con- 
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tains  144  circnlar  inches.  There  is  a  constant 
ratio  subsisting  between  a  circular  inch  or  foot 
and  the  square  circumscribed  around  it.  The 
circular  inch  or  foot  is  less  than  the  square  inch 
or  foot  by  a  certain  uniform  quantity ;  and  this 
relation  being  invariable,  it  becomes  easy  when 
we  know  the  area  of  any  circle  in  circular  inches 
to  tell  what  the  equivalent  area  will  be  in  square 
inches,  as  we  have  only  to  multiply  by  a  certain 
number — ^which  will  be  less  than  unity — ^in  order 
to  give  the  equivalent  area.  This  number  will  be 
a  little  more  than  i,  or  it  will  be  the  decimal 
*7854 ;  and  if  circular  inches  be  multiplied  by 
this  number,  we  shall  have  the  same  area 
expressed  in  square  inches.  Multiplying  any 
quantity  by  a  number  less  than  unity,  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  diminishee  the  quantity,  just 
as  multiplying  by  a  number  greater  than  unity 
increaaes  it.  To  multiply  by  ^  gives  the  same 
result  as  to  divide  by  2 ;  and  to  multiply  by 
the  decimal  -7854  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  number  by  nearly  a  fourth,  as  it  is 
necessary  should  be  done  in  order  to  convert 
circular  into  square  inches ;  for,  seeing  that  the 
square  inches  are  the  larger  of  the  two,  there 
must  be  fewer  of  them  in  any  given  area. 

Besides  the  cubic  inch  there  are  the  spherical, 
the  cylindrical,  and  the  conical  inch,  all  having 
definite  relations  to  one  another.  The  spherical 
inch  is  a  ball  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  cylindrical 
inch  is  a  cylinder  an  inch  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
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liigh;  and  the  conical  inch  is  a  cone  whose  base  is 
an  inch  in  diameter^  and  which  is  an  inch  high. 
All  these  quantities  are  convertible  into  one 
another— just  as  the  pound  sterling  is  convertible 
into  shillings  or  pence,  and  the  ton  weight  is 
convertible  into  hundred-weights  and  pounds. 

The  foundation  of  all  mathematical  science 
must  be  laid  in  a  complete  treatise  on  the  science 
of  numbers,  and  in  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  different  methods  of  calculation  which  are 
possible  by  their  means.  Now  At'ithmetic  treats 
of  numbers  in  particular^  but  the  science  which 
treats  of  numbers  m  general  is  called  Algebra. 
In  algebra  numbers  are  expressed  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  advantage  of  the  substi- 
tution is  that  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  our 
investigations  without  being  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  performiug  arithmetical  operations 
at  every  step.  Thus  if  a  given  number  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  a,  we  know  that  2  a  will 
represent  twice  that  number,  and  ^  a  the  half  of 
that  number,  whatever  the  value  of  a  may  be. 
In  like  manner  if  a  be  taken  from  a,  there  will 
be  nothing  left,  and  this  result  will  equally  hold 
whether  a  be  5,  or  7,  or  1,000,  or  any  other  number 
whatever.  By  the  aid  of  algebra,  therefore,  we  are 
enabled  to  analyse  and  determine  the  abstract  pro- 
perties of  numbers  without  embarrassing  ourselves 
with  arithmetical  details,  and  we  are  also  enabled 
to  resolve  many  questions  that  by  simple  arith- 
metic would  either  be  difficult  or  impossible. 
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ADDITION. 

The  first  process  of  arithmetic  is  Addition; 
and  here  the  first  steps  are  usually  made  by 
counting  upon  the  fingers,  as  an  aid  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  total  amount  of  the  quantity  that 
has  to  be  expressed.  For  example,  if  we  hold  up 
5  fingers  of  the  one  hand  and  3  of  the  other, 
and  are  asked  how  much  5  and  3  amoimt  to, 
we  at  once  see  that  the  number  is  8,  as  we  either 
actually  or  mentally  count  the  other  3  fingers 
from  5,  designating  them  as  6,  7,  8 ;  when,  the 
whole  fingers  being  counted,  we  know  that  the 
total  number  to  be  reckoned  is  8.  Persons  even 
of  considerable  arithmetical  experience,  will  oft^n 
find  themselves  either  counting  their  fingers  or 
pressing  them  down  successively  on  the  table,  in 
order  to  assist  their  memoiy  in  performing  ad- 
dition. But  the  best  course  is  to  commit  very 
thoroughly  to  memory  an  addition  table,  just  as 
the  multiplication  table  is  now  commonly  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  arithmetical  students — as 
such  a  table,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  will  greatly 
facilitate  all  subsequent  arithmetical  processes. 
A  table  of  this  kind  is  here  introduced,  and  it 
should  be  gone  over  again  and  again,  until  its 
indications  are  as  &miliar  to  the  memory  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  until  the  operation 
of  addition  can  be  performed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  mental  eflfort.  The  sign  +  placed  between 
the  figures  of  the  following  table  is  the  sign  of 
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addition  termed  plus,  and  signifies  that  the  num- 
bers are  to  be  added  together.  The  table  is  so 
plain  as  scarcely  to  require  explanation.  The 
figures  in  the  first  column  are  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  figures  opposite  to  them  in  any  of 
the  other  columns.  Thus  4  and  9  make  13,  as 
also  do  5  and  8  or  6  and  7. 


ADDITION  TABLR 


2 
3 

4 
6 

1  +  1 

1  +  2 

1  +  3 

2+2 

1  +  4 

2  +  3 

• 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

1+6 

2  +  4 

3  +  3 

1  +  6 

2  +  5 

3  +  4 

1  +  7 

2  +  6 

8  +  5 

4  +  4 

1  +  8 

2  +  7 

3  +  6 

4  +  6 

1  +  9 

2  +  8 

3  +  7 

4  +  6 

6  +  6 

2  +  9 

3  +  8 

4+7 

5  +  6 

3  +  9 

4  +  8 

6  +  7 

6  +  6 

4  +  9 

5  +  8 

6  +  7 

14 
15 

5  +  9 

6  +  8 

7  +  7 

6  +  9 

7  +  8 

16 
17 
18 

7  +  9 

8  +  9 

8  +  8 

9  +  9 
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GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  FEB- 

FORMINa  ADDITION. 

Write  the  numbers  to  be  added  under  one 
another  in  such  manner  that  the  units  of  all  the 
subsequent  lines  of  figures  shall  stand  vertically 
under  ^e  units  of  the  first  line — the  tens  under  the 
tens,  the  hundreds  under  the  hundreds^  and  so  on. 
Then  add  together  the  figures  found  in  the  units 
column.  If  their  sum  be  expressed  bj  a  single 
figure,  mrite  the  figure  under  the  imits  column, 
and  commence  the  same  process  with  the  tens 
column.  But  if  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  the 
units  column  be  greater  than  9,  it  must  in  that 
case  be  expressed  in  more  than  one  figure,  and  in 
such  event  write  the  last  figure  only  under  the 
units  column,  and  carry  to  the  column  of  tens  as 
many  imits  as  are  expressed  by  the  remaining 
figure  or  figures.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  column  of  tens,  and  so  with  all  the  other 
columns.  When  the  column  of  the  highest  order, 
which  is  always  the  first  on  the  left,  has  been 
added,  including  the  number  carried  from  the 
odumn  last  added  up,  then  if  the  sum  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  figure,  place  that  figure  under 
the  column.  But  if  it  be  expressed  in  more 
figures  than  one,  write  those  figures  in  their 
proper  order,  the  last  under  the  column  and  the 
others  preceding  it 
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Examples* 

Add  together  1,904,  9,899,  5,467,  and  2,708- 
The  numbers  are  to  be  arranged  as  follows : — 
2904  Here,  beginning  at  the  right-hand  column, 
9899  we  say  8  and  7  are  15,  and  9  are  24,  and  4 
2703  are  28.  We  write  the  8  under  the  column 
j9  gyg    of  units,  and  carry  the  2  tens  to  the  next 

column  of  tens.     Adding  up  this  column, 

we  have  the  2  carried  from  the  last  column 
added  to  6,  which  make  8,  and  9  are  17.  Here 
we  write  down  the  7  and  carry  the  1  over  to  the 
next  column.  In  the  third  column  we  have  1 
carried  from  the  last  column  added  to  7,  which 
makes  8,  and  4  are  12,  and  8  are  20,  and  9  are  29. 
Here  we  write  down  the  9  and  carry  the  2  to  the 
next  column.  In  the  fourth  column  we  have 
the  2  carried  from  the  last  column,  which  added 
to  2  makes  4,  and  5  are  9,  and  9  are  18,  and  1  are 
19,  which  sum  of  19  we  write  at  the  foot  of  the 
column,  the  9  under  the  other  figures  and  the  1 
preceding  it.  The  total  sum  of  these  several 
numbers  therefore,  when  added  together,  is  nine- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight* 
Add  together  the  following  numbers: — 


2808 

1467 

2708 

6794 

1407 

6988 

6467 

9969 

9969 

2829 

9899 

1407 

6794 

9694 

1904 

2808 

19,978      19,978      19,978      19,978 
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It  is  usual,  for  facility  of  reading  the  figures,  to 
divide  them,  when  they  amount  to  any  consider- 
able number,  into  groups  of  three  each,  by  means 
of  a  comma  interposed.  But  the  comma  in  no 
way  affects  the  value  of  the  quantity,  but  is  merely 
used  to  save  the  trouble  of  counting  the  figures 
to  make  sure  whether  it  is  thousands,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or  what  other  order  of  figures  is 
intended  to  be  expressed.  Thus  with  the  aid  of 
the  comma  we  see  at  once  that  the  number 
19,000  is  nineteen  thousand,  or  that  the  number 
190,000  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand, 
or  that  the  number  1,900,000  is  one  million  nine 
hundred  thousand ;  whereas,  without  the  aid  of 
the  commas,  we  should  have  to  coimt  the  figures 
to  make  sure  of  the  real  value  of  the  expression. 
The  comma,  therefore,  has  no  such  significance 
as  the  decimal  point,  and  the  number  may  be 
written  with  or  without  the  comma  at  pleasure; 
but  if  written  without  it  there  will  be  more  diflS- 
culty  in  reading  the  number,  just  as  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  read  a  book  if  the  stops  were 
left  out. 

SUBTRACTION. 

Subtraction  is  the  reverse  of  addition.  If  we 
have  a  bag  containing  20  shillings,  and  if  we  add 
thereto  5  shillings,  15  shillings,  and  10  shillings, 
we  can  easily  tell  by  the  operation  of  addition 
that  we  must  have  50  shillings  in  the  bag.     If, 

c2 
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however,  we  now  withdraw  the  5  shillings,  the 
15  shillings,  and  the  10  shillings,  or,  in  all,  if  we 
withdraw  30  shillings,  we  shall,  of  coarse,  have 
the  original  20  shillings  left ;  and  the  operation 
of  subtraction  is  inteoded  to  tell  us,  when  we 
withdraw  a  less  number  from  a  greater,  how  much 
of  the  .greater  number  we  shall  have  left  As 
addition  is  signified  by  the  sign  +.or  plus,  so 
subtraction  is  signified  by  the  sign  —  or  Tninus ; 
and  two  short  parallel  lines  =  are  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  words  equal  to.  As  the  ex- 
pression, therefore,  5  -f  3  means  5  increased  by  3, 
or  8  ;  so  the  expression  5—3  means  5  diminished 
by  3,  or  2.  This  in  common  arithmetical  nota- 
tion would  be  written  5  +  3=8  and  5—3  =  2. 

When  we  have  a  number  of  quantities  to  sub- 
tract from  a  greater  quantity,  the  usual  course  is 
to  add  together  first  all  the  quantities  to  be  sub- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  subtraction  may  be 
performed  at  a  single  operation.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  bag  containing  50  shillings,  from 
which  we  successively  withdraw  5  shillings,  15 
shillings,  and  10  shillings,  we  first  add  together 
the  5  shillings,  the  15  shillings,  and  the  10 
shillings,  so  as  to  have  in  one  sum  the  whole 
quantity  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  we  can  sup- 
pose the  operation  to  be  performed  at  a  single 
step ;  as,  the  subtraction  having  been  performed 
at  different  times  will  not  affect  the  amount  of 
the  sum  subtracted  or  the  sum  left.  Thus 
50—30=20;  or  if  we  take  the  successive  stages. 
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we  have   50  — 5rs455  and    45  — 15  =  30,    and 
30—10=20,  which  is  the  same  result  as  before* 

6ENSRAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  HETHOB  OF 
PBBFOBHINa  SUBTBAGTION. 

Write  the  less  number  under  the  greater  in 
such  manner  that  the  units  of  the  second  line  of 
figures  shall  stand  vertically  under  the  units  of 
the  first  line — the  tens  under  the  tens,  the 
hundreds  under  the  hundreds,  and  so  on,  as  in 
addition*  Draw  a  straight  line  beneath  the  lower 
line  of  figures,  and  subtract  the  units  of  the 
lower  line  of  figures  from  the  units  of  the  upper 
line,  and  place  the  remainder  vertically  under  the 
units  column  and  beneath  the  straight  line  which 
has  been  drawn.  Subtract  the  tens  from  the 
tens  in  like  manner,  the  hundreds  from  the 
hundreds,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  completed ; 
and  where  there  is  no  figure  to  be  subtracted, 
the  figure  of  the  upper  line  will  appear  in  the 
answer  without  diminution,  as  appears  in  follow- 
ing examples :  — 

1864  Oiigizial  number  1864  Original  number 

64  Number  to  be  subtracted  32  Number  to  be  subtracted 

1800  Bemainder  1832  Bemainder 


From       7854      From       89764384      From       785068473894 
Subtract  6532      Subtract  41341073      Subtract  510054103784 


Answer    1322      Answer   48423311      Answer    275014370110 
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In  these  examples  all  the  figures  of  the  second 
line  are  less  than  those  of  the  first  line^  and  we 
at  once  see  what  the  remainder  at  each  step  will 
be  by  cousidering  what  sum  we  must  add  to  the 
less  number  to  make  it  equal  to  the  greater. 
Thus  in  subtracting  6532  firom  7854,  we  see 
that  we  must  add  2  to  the  2  of  the  lower  line  to 
make  the  4  appearing  in  the  upper ;  and  we  must 
add  2  to  the  3  appearing  in  the  lower  line  to 
make  the  5  appearing  in  the  upper.  In  cases, 
however,  in  which  some  of  the  figures  of  the 
lower  line  are  larger  than  those  existing  in  the 
upper,  we  must  borrow  a  unit  from  the  preceding 
column,  which  will  count  as  ten  in  the  column 
into  which  it  is  imported,  and  this  imit  so  bor* 
rowed  will  be  added  to  the  sum  to  be  subtracted 
when  that  preceding  column  comes  to  be  dealt 
with.  Thus  in  the  groups  of  stones  used  by  the 
natives  of  Madagascar — if  we  have  6  groups  of 
10  stones  in  each  and  7  stones  over,  and  if  we 
want  to  withdraw  8  stones  from  the  number,  it  is 
clear  that,  as  the  7  stones  not  arranged  in  groups 
will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  8  stones  we  have  to 
furnish,  we  must  break  up  one  of  the  groups  of 
10  to  enable  the  8  stones  to  be  surrendered.  We 
shall  then  have  only  5  groups,  but  with  the  7 
stones  we  had  before  we  can  supply  the  8  by 
taking  only  one  stone  from  one  of  the  groups, 
leaving  9  stones  in  it,  so  that,  aft^r  taking  away 
the  8  stones,  we  shall  have  5  groups  of  ten  each 
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asd  9  smgle  stones  left.    This  is  expressed  arith- 
meticallj  as  follows : — 

67  Here  we  say  we  cannot  subtract  8  from 
^  7,  so  that  we  must  borrow  1  from  the 
59  previous  column^  which,  when  imported  into 
—  the  column  of  units,  will  be  10 ;  and  we 
tiierefore  say  8  taken  from  17  leaves  9,  which  9 
we  place  in  the  remainder.  But  as  we  have 
taken  one  of  the  groups  from  the  preceding 
column,  we  have  to  deduct  that  from  the  six 
groups  remaining,  and  we  therefore  say  1  from 
6  leaves  5.  So,  in  like  mann^,  if  we  had  to  take 
29  shillings  from  42  shillings,  as  we  cannot  take 
9  from  2,  we  take  9  from  12,  borrowing  as  before 
a  unit  from  the  preceding  column.  But  as  we 
have  afterwards  to  return  this  unit,  we  do  not  say 
2  from  4,  but  3  from  4,  which  leaves  1 ;  or,  in 
other  words,  29  taken  from  42  leaves  13,  as  we 
can  easily  see  must  be  the  case,  as  13  added  to 
29  make  42.  To  prove  the  accuracy  of  an  answer 
in  subtraction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to- 
gether the  two  lower  lines,  which  will  produce  the 
top  one. 

Examples. 

From 1864  From 1864 

8nbtou!t...      14  Subtract--      97 

Bemainder  1850  Bemainder  1767 


From 1864  From 1864 

Sabtract...    975  SubtJACt...  1796 

889  Bemainder      68 
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•  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  adding  together  the  last 
two  lines  of  figures  in  each  of  these  examples^  we 
obtain  the  first  line. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

Multiplication  is  a  process  of  arithmetic  for 
obtaining  the  sum  total  of  a  quantity  that  is 
repeated  any  given  number  of  times,  and  is 
virtually  an  abbreviated  species  of  addition.  If, 
for  example,  we  have  6  heaps  of  stones,  with 
1,728  stones  in  each  heap,  we  might  ascertain  the 
total  number  of  stones  in  the  six  heaps  by  writing 
the  1,728  six  times  in  successive  lines,  and  adding 
up  the  sum  by  the  method  of  procedure  already 
explained  under  the  head  of  Addition.  But  it  is 
clear  that  this  would  be  a  very  tedious  process  in 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  heaps  was  great,  and 
multiplication  is  an  expedient  for  ascertaining  the 
total  quantity  by  a  much  less  elaborate  method  of 
procedure. 

All  numbers  whatever  it  is  clear  may  be  formed 
by  the  addition  of  units.  The  consecutive  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  may  be  derived  as  follows : — 

1+1+1-3 

1+1+1+1«4 

1+1+1+1+1-6 

There  are  certain  numbers  which  are  formed 
by  the  continued    addition    of   other   numbers 
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than  1 ;  and  the  numbers  which  are  formed  by 
the  continued  addition  of  2  may  be  shown  as 
follows : — 

2-2 

2  +  2-4 

2-1-2+2-6 

2-f2  +  2  +  2-8 

2  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2-10. 

In  like  manner  the  numbers  shown  by  the  suc- 
cessive additions  of  3  and  4  may  be  thus  re- 
presented :  — 

3-3  4-4 

3+^-6  4+4-8 

3  +  3  +  3-9  4  +  4  +  4-12 

3  +  3+3  +  8-12  4  +  4  +  4  +  4-16 

8+3  +  3+3  +  3-16  4  +  4  +  4  +  4  +  4-20. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  series  of 
nnnibers  proceeding  upwards  from  1,  some  can 
only  be  formed  by  the  continued  addition  of  1, 
while  others  may  be  formed  by  the  continued 
addition  of  2,  3^  or  some  higher  number.  The 
numbers  3^  5,  and  7  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
continued  addition  of  any  other  number  than  1^ 
while  the  intermediate  numbers  4  and  6  may  be 
formed,  the  first  by  the  addition  of  2,  and  the 
second  by  the  continued  addition  of  2  or  3. 

Those  numbers  which  cannot  be  formed  by  the 
continued  addition  of  any  other  number  than  1 
are  termed  prime  numbers.  The  numbers  3,  5, 
7,  11,  13,  17,  &c.,  are  prime  numbers.  All  other 
numbers  are  termed  mvlti/ple  numbere ;  and  they 
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are  said  to  be  multiples  of  those  lesser  numbers 
by  the  continued  addition  of  which  they  may  be 
formed.  Thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2,  because  it 
may  be  formed  by  the  continued  addition  of  2. 
But  it  is  also  a  multiple  of  3,  because  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  continued  addition  of  3.  In  like 
manner  12  is  a  multiple  of  2,  3^  4,  and  6* 

In  the  ascending  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  &c.,  it  will  be  obvious  that  each  alternate 
number  is  a  multiple  of  2.  Such  numbers  are 
called  even  numbers,  and  the  intermediate  num- 
bers are  called  odd  numbers.  Thus  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  &C.,  are  even  numbers,  and  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c., 
are  odd  numbers. 

As  every  even  number  is  a  multiple  of  2,  it  is 
clear  that  no  even  number  except  2  itself  can  be 
a  prime  number,  and  every  prime  number  except 
2  itself  must  be  an  odd  number.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  every  odd  number  must  be 
prime,  and  it  is  clear  indeed  that  9  is  a  multiple  of 
3,  15  of  3  and  of  5,  and  so  of  other  odd  numbers, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  prime  numbers. 

If  we  take  a  strip  of  paper  an  inch  broad  and 
12  inches  long,  like  a  strip  of  postage  stamps,  it 
is  clear  that  this  strip  will  contain  12  square 
inches ;  and  if  we  take  three  such  strips  placed 
side  by  side,  they  will  manifestly  have  a  collective 
surfiEhce  of  36  square  inches.  Nor  will  the  result 
be  different  in  whatever  way  we  reckon  the 
squares ;  and  12  multiplied  by  3  will  give  just  the 
same  number  as  3  multiplied  by  12.    In  like 
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manner  7  multiplied  by  5  is  the  same  as  5  mul- 
tiplied by  7,  and  so  of  all  other  numbers. 

la  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  operations 
of  multiplication  with  ease  and  expedition,  it  is 
necessary  to  commit  to  memory  the  product  of 
the  multiplications  of  numbers  from  1  to  9 ;  and 
to  enable  tius  to  be  conveniently  done,  a  table  of 
these  primary  multiplications,  called  the  MuUi^ 
jlioaJtion  Table^  forms  part  of  the  course  of  arith- 
metical instruction  given  at  schools,  where  however 
the  tables  used  commonly  carry  the  multiplica* 
tions  up  to  12  times  12.  A  table  containing  all 
the  multiplications  necessary  to  be  remembered 
is  given  below;  and  it  is  very  material  to  the 
subsequent  ease  of  all  arithmetical  processes,  that 
this  table  should  be  thoroughly  learned  by  heart, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  hesitation  and  inaccuracy 
that  must  otherwise  ensue. 
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9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
54 

48 
42 

7 

8 

9 

IS 

27 
24 

21 

36 
32 

28 

45 
40 
35 

63 
56 

72 

81 

8 

7 

16 
14 

64 

49 

6 

12 

18 
15 
12 

24 
20 

30 
25 

36 

5 
4 

10 
8 

16 

3 

6 

9 

2 

4 
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To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers  by  this 
table^  we  must  look  for  the  greater  number  in  the 
first  upright  column  on  the  left,  and  for  the  lesser 
number  in  the  highest  cross  row.  The  product  of 
the  two  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  same  cross 
row  with  the  greater  number,  and  in  the  same 
upright  column  with  the  lesser  number.  Thus 
6  times  3  are  18,  6  times  4  are  24,  and  5  times 
4  are  20.  If  we  find  the  number  6  in  the  first 
column  and  pass  our  finger  along  the  same  line 
until  we  come  vertically  under  the  3  in  the  top 
line,  we  find  the  number  18,  which  is  the  product 
required.  By  the  same  process  we  find  the 
numbers  24  and  20. 

Having  committed  the  multiplication  table  to 
memory,  we  are  in  a  condition  for  performing  any 
multiplication  of  common  numbers  without  diffi- 
culty. If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  multiply  1,728 
by  2,  we  write  the  2  under  the  8  and  draw  a  line 
thus :  — 

We  then  say  twice  8  are  16.    We  write 
^^^^     down  the  6  and  carry  the  1,  which  belongs 

to  the  order  of  tens  next  above,  to  that 

^^^^  order.  Twice  2  are  4,  and  the  1  carried 
fi'om  the  16  of  the  last  multiplication 
make  5.  The  number  5  being  less  than  10,  there 
is  no  figure  to  carry  in  this  case.  We  therefore 
say  twice  7  are  14,  where  again  we  write  4  and 
carry  1,  and  twice  1  are  2,  and  1  carried  over 
from  the  last  multiplication  make  3. 

It  is  clear  that  the  number  1,728  is  made  up  of 
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the  numbers  1,000,  700,  20,  and  8,  and  the  result 
of  the  multiplication  would  not  be  altered  if  we 
were  to  multiply  these  quantities  separately  and 
add  them  together,  A  Saint  Andrew's  cross  or 
X  is  the  sign  of  multiplication ;  and 

1000  X  2  -  2000 

700  X  2  »  1400 

20  X  2  »   40 

8  X  2  -«   16 


3466 


Here,  then,  we  see  we  have  precisely  the  same 
result  as  in  the  former  case.  But  the  first  ex- 
pedient is  the  simpler,  and  is  therefore  commonly 
nsed«  We  shall  also  obtain  the  same  result  by 
adding  1,728  to  1,728,  thus  :— 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  as  easy  to 
JI^     add  the  number  to  itself  as  to  multiply  by 

2.     But  when  the  multiplication  proceeds 

^^  to  6,  8,  or  any  greater  number  of  times, 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  to 
add  the  number  to  itself  6  or  8  times,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  proceed  by  the  common  method 
of  multiplication  here  explained.  The  number 
we  multiply  with  is  called  the  multiplier^  and  the 
number  we  multiply  is  called  the  muUiplicandy 
while  the  number  resulting  from  the  multiplica- 
tion is  called  the  prochict.  In  the  above  example 
2  is  the  multiplier,  1,728  the  multiplicand,  and 
3,456  the  product 
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If  the  multiplier  coDsists  of  two  figures  instead 
of  one,  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is  pursued, 
except  that  the  whole  of  the  figures  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  the  higher  of  the  two  figures 
is  shifted  one  place  to  the  left.  Thus  if  the 
number  1,728  has  to  be  multiplied  by  22,  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

Here  the  arithmetical  process  of  multi- 

^728    plication  is  precisely  the  same  with  each 

of  the  two  figures,  only  that  in  the  case  of 

S466^    the   second   multiplication   the  resulting 

number  is  set  one  place  more  to  th'e  left ; 

^^'^^^    and  the  two  lines  of  partial  products  are 

then  added  together  for  the  answer.     It 

is  therefore  a  rule  in  all  multiplications  where  the 

multiplier  consists  of  more  figures  than  one,  that 

the  first  figure  of  the  product  shall  be  set  under 

that  particular  figure  of  the  multiplier  with  which 

that  particular  line  of  multiplication  is  performed. 

If  instead  of  22  the  multiplier  had  been  222,  then 

the  operation  would  have  been  as  follows: — 

.-2g         Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  same 

222     partial  product  is  repeated  in  every  case, 

^^     but  set  one  place  more  to  the  left ;  and 

3466      the  several  lines  of  partial  products  are 

^^^        then  added  up  for  the  total  product  of 

888,616     the  multiplication. 

■~  In  cases  where  one  of  the  figures  of  the 

multiplier  is  a  cipher,  the  only  eflFect  is  to  shift  the 

figures  over  to  the  left  one  place,  and  which  may 

be  done  by  adding  a  cipher  to  the  product  if  the 
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cipher  forms  the  last  figare  of  the  multiplien 
Thus  1,728  multiplied  by  20  is  34,560,  multiplied 
by  200  is  345,600,  and  multiplied  by  2,000  is 
3,456,000.  If  the  cipher  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  multiplier,  as  in  multiplying  by  202,  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows: — 

Here  we  pass  over  the  cipher  alto- 
^202     g^t^^^j  except  that  we  begin  the  succeed- 

ing  line  of  multiplication  one  place  more 

34«6^     to  the  left  than  we  should  have  done  if  the 
cipher  had  not  been  present ;  or,  in  other 


^^*^^^  words,  we  begin  the  line  pertaining  to  the 
next  figure  of  the  multiplier  under  that 
figure,  just  as  would  be  done  if  any  other  figure  than 
a  cipher  intervened.  Indeed  we  might  write  a  line 
of  ciphers  as  resulting  from  multiplication  by  a 
cipher ;  but  as  this  line  could  not  affect  the  value 
of  the  sum  total,  it  is  left  out  altogether.  In  mul- 
tiplying numbers  terminating  with  ciphers,  or  in 
multiplying  vrUh  numbeis  terminating  with  ci- 
phers, the  mode  of  procedure  is  to  perform  the  mul- 
tiplication as  if  there  were  no  ciphers,  and  then  to 
annex  as  many  ciphers  to  the  product  as  there 
are  ciphers  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand 
together.  Thus  65,000  multiplied  by  3,300  is 
treated  as  if  65  had  to  be  multiplied  by  33,  and 
then  five  ciphers  are  added  to  the  product  to  give 
the  correct  answer. 
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GENERAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF 
PEBFORMING  MULTIPLICATION. 

The  foregoing  explanations  of  the  method  of 
performing  the  multiplication  of  numbers  will 
probably  suffice  to  enable  all  ordinary  questions  in 
multiplication  to  be  readily  performed.  But  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  useful  to  recapi- 
tulate the  several  steps  of  the  process. 

Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
as  in  addition.  Multiply  the  multiplicand  sepa- 
rately by  each  significant  figure  of  the  multiplier, 
.by  which  we  shall  obtain  as  many  partial  products 
as  there  are  significant  figures  in  the  multiplier. 
Write  these  products  under  one  another^  so  that 
the  last  figure  of  each  shall  be  under  that  figure 
of  the  multiplier  by  which  it  has  been  produced. 
Add  the  partial  products  thus  obtained,  and  their 
sum  will  be  the  total  product. 

It  will  often  facilitate  arithmetical  calculations 
if  we  have  committed  to  memory  the  products  of 
numbers  larger  than  those  found  in  the  common 
multiplication  tables,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  these  elementary  multiples  should  be  ac- 
curately and  promptly  recollected.  In  the  follow* 
ing  table  the  products  of  numbers  are  given  as 
high  as  20  times  20. 
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DIVISION. 

When  a  number  has  to  be  separated  into  two, 
three,  or  any  other  number  of  equal  parts,  it  is 
done  by  means  of  Division,  which  enables  us  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  one  of  those  parts. 
If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  divide  12  inches  into 
four  equal  parts,  the  length  of  each  of  those  parts 
will  be  3  inches.  If  we  wish  to  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts,  the  length  of  each  of  the  parts  will  be 
4  inches ;  or  if  we  wish  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  each  part  will  be  6  inches. 

The  number  which  is  to  be  decomposed  or 
divided  is  called  the  dividend,  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  the  number  sought  to  be 
divided  is  called  the  divisor,  and  the  magnitude 
of  one  of  those  parts  obtained  from  the  division  is 
called  the  quotient.    Thus  in  dividing  12  by  3, 

12  is  the  dividend, 

3  is  the  divisor, 

4  is  the  quotient. 

It  follows  from  this  explanation  of  the  process 
of  division,  that  if  we  divide  a  number  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  those  parts  taken  twice  will 
reproduce  the  original  number ;  or  if  we  divide 
it  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  those  parts  taken 
three  times  will  reproduce  the  original  number. 
In  all  cases,  indeed,  the  quotient  multiplied  by 
the  divisor  will  produce  the  dividend.  Hence 
division  is  said  to  be  a  rule  which  teaches  us  to 
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find  a  number  which,  multiplied  by  the  diviBor, 
will  reproduce  the  dividend.  For  example,  if  35 
has  to  be  divided  by  5,  we  seek  for  a  number  which, 
multiplied  by  5,  will  produce  35.  This  number  is 
7,  since  5  times  7  is  35.  The  manner  of  expression 
employed  in  this  division  is  5  in  35  goes  7  times, 
and  5  times  7  makes  35.  The  dividend,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  a  product,  of  which  one  of  the 
£Eu;tors  is  the  divisor  and  the  other  the  quotient. 
Thus,  supposing  we  have  63  to  divide  by  7,  we 
endeavour  to  find  such  a  product  that,  taking  7 
for  one  of  its  factors,  the  other  factor  multiplied 
by  this  shall  produce  exactly  63.  Now  7  x  9  is 
such  a  product,  and,  consequently,  9  is  the 
quotient  obtained  when  we  divide  63  by  7. 

In  the  same  sense  in  which  multiplication 
above  unity  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
tinued addition,  so  may  division  be  looked  upon 
as  a  continued  subtraction.  Thus  as  7  x  9  = 
7  +  7  +  7  +  7  +  7  +  7  +  7+7  +  7,  so  also  63-h9 
=  -7-7-7-7-7-7-7-7.  This  may 
easily  be  seen  by  performing  the  operation  of 
addition  or  subtraction.  Thus  7  and  7  are  14, 
and  14  and  7  are  21,  and  21  and  7  are  28,  and 
28  and  7  are  35,  and  35  and  7  are  42,  and  42 
and  7  are  49,  and  49  and  7  are  56,  and  56  and  7 
are  63.  So  in  like  manner  63  less  7  are  56,  and 
56  less  7  are  49,  and  49  less  7  are  42,  and  42  less 
7  are  35,  and  35  less  7  are  28,  and  28  less  7  are 
21,  and  21  less  7  are  14,  and  14  less  7  are  7,  and 
7  less  7  is  0. 

D  2 
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We  have  seen  that  when  we  divide  12  inches 
by  4,  we  obtain  3  inches  as  the  quotient.  But  if 
we  divide  13  inches  by  4  we  shall  have  4  parts 
of  3  inches  each  and  1  inch  over,  and  if  this 
inch  be  also  divided  into  4  equal  parts,  each 
of  these  parts  will  be  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Hence  13  inches  divided  by  4  gives  3^  inches. 
So  if  we  divide  63  feet  into  lengths  of  7  feet 
each,  we  shall  have  exactly  9  of  such  lengths. 
But  if  we  divide  64  feet  into  lengths  of  7  feet 
each,  we  shall,  after  having  performed  the  division, 
have  1  foot  over.  This  foot  is  obviously  just  one 
sixty-third  of  the  total  length ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  distribute  this  residual  foot  equally  among 
the  whole  of  the  other  divisions,  we  must  either 
divide  it  into  9  equal  parts,  and  add  1  of  these 
parts  to  each  division,  or  we  must  divide  it  into 
63  equal  parts,  and  add  1  of  these  parts  to 
each  foot,  or  7  of  them  to  each  division.  It 
follows  that  64  divided  by  9  is  equal  to  7-J^,  or  to 
7^,  which  is  the  same  thing.  So  in  dividing  a 
plank  50  feet  long  into  lengths  of  4  feet  each,  we 
shall  have  12  such  lengths  in  the  length  of  the 
plank,  and  we  shall  have  2  feet  over.  If  we  wish 
to  distribute  these  2  feet  equally  among  the  12 
divisions,  so  that  no  part  of  the  plank  may  be  cut 
to  waste,  then  we  must  increase  the  length  of  each 
foot  one  forty-eighth  part  of  2  feet,  or  we  must  in- 
crease the  length  of  each  division  one-twelfth  part 
of  2  feet,  or  two-twelfth  parts  of  1  foot.  Now,  as 
the  foot  consists  of  12  inches,  two-twelfth  parts  are 
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equal  to  2  inches.  Moreover,  as  a  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  foot  is  equal  to  half  an  inch,  and  a  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  foot  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
it  follows  that  8  forty-eighth  parts  are  equivalent 
to  8  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  to  2  inches,  as  before. 
Each  division  of  the  plank  of  50  feet,  therefore, 
must  be  4  feet  2  inches  long,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  cut  without  waste  into  12  equal  lengths. 

If  we  have  a  number  50  which  we  wish  to 
divide  by  another  number  12,  then  we  write  the 
number  as  follows : — 

We  say  the  twelves  in  50,  4  times  and  2  over, 
^^^       which  two-twelfths  is  written  as  a  vulgar 
—      fraction,  and  forms  part  of  the  quotient. 
^     But  if  we  wish  the  answer  to  be  in  de- 
cimal fractions,  we  place  a  decimal  point  after 
the  50,  and  add  thereto  any  number  of  ciphers, 
continuing  the  division  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  number  were  not  a  fraction  at 
all.     Thus— 

Here  we  say,  as  before,   the 

12)5000000  ^.      ,  .      ^^^  ...  A  €, 

i twelves   m  50,  4  times  and  2 

416666,  &c  ^^^^^  which  2  we  carry  to  the 
next  succeeding  place  of  figures,  and  say  the 
twelves  in  20  once  and  8  over,  the  twelves  in  80 
6  times  and  8  over,  the  twelves  in  80  6  times 
and  8  over,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  We  thus  see  not 
merely  that  the  fraction  -^ths  or  -^th,  called  the 
remainder,  is  left  over  when  we  divide  50  by  12, 
but  that  this  fraction  may  be  expressed  decimally 
under  the  form  of  the  infinite  series  of  numbers 
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•16666,  &c.,  which  numbers,  if  carried  on  for  ever, 
will  be  continually  coming  nearer  to  the  quantity 
•^th,  but  will  never  be  absolutely  equal  to  it^ 
thoiigh  su£Sciently  near  thereto  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  practical  computation. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  suflSce  to  show 
us  the  reason  of  the  process  in  division  in  which 
we  carry  the  residual  number  to  the  next  place 
of  figures  immediately  succeeding.  Thus,  if  we 
have  to  divide  the  number  963  by  3,  we  may,  if 
we  please,  perform  the  operation  by  dividing  the 
whole  number  into  900,  60,  and  3,  and  dividing 
them  separately.  Now  the  third  of  900  is  obvi- 
ously 300,  the  third  of  60  is  20,  and  the  third  of 
3  is  1,  so  that  the  third  of  the  total  number  of 
963  is  321.  If,  however,  the  number  which  we 
had  to  divide  by  3  was  954,  then  in  dividing  the 
constituent  numbers  as  before,  we  should  have  the 
third  of  900  which  is  300,  the  third  of  50  which 
is  16,  leaving  2  over,  which  2  has  to  be  added  to 
the  4  not  yet  divided,  making  it  up  to  6  ;  and  the 
third  of  6  is  2,  These  numbers  may  be  written 
as  follows : — 

900  diyided  by  3  »  300  900  divided  by  3  ^  300 

60  divided  by  3 »  20  60  divided  by  3  »   16 

3  divided  by  3»     1  6  divided  by  3»     2 

321  318 


By  the  ordinary  method  of  division,  the  quan- 
tities would  be  written  thus : — 
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BiTUor  3)963  Dividend  Diyiflor  3)954  Dividend 

321  Quotient  318  Quotient 


Here^  in  the  first  example,  we  say  the  threes  in 
9,  three  times5  which  3  we  write  under  the  9  ;  the 
threes  in  6  twice,  which  2  we  write  under  the  6  ; 
and  the  threes  in  3  once,  which  1  we  write  under 
the  3.  In  the  second  example  we  say,  as  before, 
the  threes  in  9  three  times ;  but  the  threes  in  5 
will  only  go  once,  leaving  2  as  a  remainder^  which 
2  when  imported  into  the  next  inferior  place  of 
figures,  will  count  ten  times  greater,  or  as  20 ; 
and  we  then  say  the  threes  in  24  eight  times, 
which  8  we  write  under  the  4.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  as  the  second  place  of  figures  from 
the  right  is  groups  of  tens,  two  of  these  groups 
when  resolved  into  units  must  necessarily  be  20, 
The  method  of  division  here  described  is  that 
used  when  any  number  has  to  be  divided  by 
another  number  consisting  of  only  one  figure.  It 
is  called  Short  Division.  In  the  case  of  quantities 
which  have  to  be  divided  by  numbers  consisting 
of  two  or  more  figures,  this  method  would  not  be 
convenient,  and  another  method  called  LoTig 
Division  is  commonly  employed  If,  for  example, 
we  had  to  divide  4967398  by  37,  we  may,  no 
doubt,  perfSrm  the  question  by  the  method  of 
short  division.  But  the  remainders,  when  there 
are  several  figures  in  the  divisor,  become  so  large 
and  perplexing,  that  it  is  much  better  to  employ 
the  method  of  long  division,  which  is  as  follows : — 
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Bmdend 
DiviBor  37)4967398(184254  Quotient 
87 

126 
111 

167 
148 

93 
74 

199 

186 

148 
148 


Here  we  first  find  how  many  times  37  are  con- 
tained in  49,  and  it  is  clear  it  is  contained  only 
once.  We  write  therefore  1  in  the  quotient^  and 
multiply  the  divisor  by  it,  placing  the  product 
imder  the  49,  and  we  subtract  the  37  from  the 
49,  which  shows  that  there  is  a  remainder  of  12. 
To  this  remainder  we  next  bring  down  the  figure 
of  the  original  number  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  49,  and  which  in  this  case  is  6.  •  We 
then  consider  how  many  times  37  are  contained 
in  126,  and  we  find  that  it  is  three  times.  We 
write  the  3  in  the  quotient^  and  multiply  the 
divisor  by  it,  when  we  find  that  the  product  is 
111,  which  sum  we  subtract  from  t!he  126,  and 
find  that  we  have  a  remainder  of  15.  To  this  15 
we  next  bring  down  the  figure  Of  the  original 
sum  succeeding  to  that  which  we  brought  down 
before,  and  which  in  this  case  is  7,  and  we  con- 
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sider  how  many  times  37  will  go  in  157.  We 
find  that  it  will  go  four  times^  and  we  write  the 
4  in  the  quotient  as  before,  and  proceed  to  mul- 
tiply the  divisor  by  it,  and  to  subtract  the  product 
148  from  the  159,  which  will  leave  a  remainder 
of  9.  Carrying  on  this  process  until  we  have 
successively  brought  down  all  the  figures  of  the 
original  sum  that  had  to  be  divided,  we  find  that 
the  quotient  is  134254,  which  number,  if  mul- 
tiplied by  37,  will  reproduce  the  4967398  with 
which  we  set  out.  When  after  performing  the 
division  there  is  found  to  be  a  remainder,  it  may 
either  be  written  as  the  numerator  of  a  vulgar 
firaction  in  the  answer,  the  divisor  being  the  deno- 
minator, or  a  decimal  point  may  be  introduced 
after  the  last  figure,  and  any  desired  number  of 
ciphers  may  be  added  thereto,  when,  by  con- 
tinuing the  division^  the  remainder  will  be  ob- 
tained in  decimal  fractions. 

The  operation  of  division  is  indicated  by  the 
sign^and  as  12  x  12  =  144,  so  144-r- 12  =  12. 

In  cases  in  which  the  divisor  is  composed  of 
two  factors,  it  is  a  common  practice,  instead  of 
employing  the  method  of  long  division  to  divide 
successively  by  the  two  &ctcTS  by  the  method  of 
short  division,  which  is  more  rapidly  done.  Thus 
if  a  number  has  to  be  divided  by,  say  36,  the 
same  result  will  be  obtained  if  it  is  divided  by  6 
and  the  quotient  be  then  again  divided  by  6.  Or,  if 
we  have  to  divide  by  42,  we  may  divide  by  6  and 
then  by  7 ;  if  we  have  to  divide  by  63,  we  may 
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divide  by  9  and  then  by  7 ;  and  so  of  all  other 
numbers  possessing  similar  factors. 

As,  by  annexing  a  cipher  at  the  end  of  any 
number,  we  multiply  its  amount  by  10,  so  by 
abstracting  a  cipher  from  the  end  of  any  number 
we  divide  its  amount  by  10.  Thus  2x10=20 
and  20x10=200.  So  also  200-^-10=20  and 
20-4-10=2.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  divisor 
containing  a  number  of  ciphers,  we  may  leave 
them  out  of  the  account  in  performing  division ; 
but  in  such  case  we  must  count  off  as  decimals 
an  equal  number  of  figures  as  we  have  excluded 
of  ciphers.  Thus  1728h-10= 172-8  or  1728-!- 
100=17-28  or  1728^1000=1-728.  So  444h-20 
=  22-2  and  999-4-30=33-3  or  999-s-300=3-33. 


GENEBAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  METHOD   OF 
PEBFOBMING  DIVISION. 

Short  Division. — ^Divide  the  first  figure  of  the 
dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  place  the  quotient 
under  the  same  figure  of  the  dividend.  Prefix 
the  remainder  to  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend 
and  divide  the  number  thus  obtained  by  the 
divisor.  Place  the  quotient  under  the  second 
figiure  of  the  dividend,  and  prefix  the  remainder 
to  the  third  figure  of  the  dividend.  Divide  the 
number  thus  obtained  by  the  divisor,  and  proceed 
as  before,  continuing  this  process  until  you  arrive 
at  the  units  place  of  the  dividend,  when  the  divi- 
sion will  be  complete. 
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Long  Division. — ^Write  the  divisor  on  the  left 
of  the  dividend,  separated  from  it  by  a  line.  Place 
another  line  to  the  right  of  the  dividend  after  the 
units  place  to  separate  the  quotient  from  the  divi- 
dend— ^the  quotient  being  aft^erwards  written  on 
the  right  of  that  line* 

Count  off  from  the  left  of  the  dividend  or  from 
its  highest  place  as  many  figures  as  there  are  places 
in  the  divisor.  If  the  number  formed  by  these  be 
less  than  the  divisor,  then  count  off  one  more. 
Consider  these  figures  as  forming  one  number,  and 
find  how  often  the  divisor  is  contained  in  that 
number.  It  will  always  be  contained  in  it  less 
than  ten  times,  and  therefore  the  quotient  will 
always  consist  of  a  single  figure.  Place  this  single 
figure  as  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient. 

Multiply  the  divisor  by  this  single  figure,  and 
place  the  product  under  those  figures  of  the 
dividend  which  were  taken  off  on  the  left, 
and  subtract  such  product  from  the  number 
above  it,  by  which  we  obtain  the  first  remainder. 
This  remainder  must  always  be  less  than  the 
divisor. 

On  the  right  of  the  first  remainder  place  that 
figure  of  the  dividend  which  next  succeeds  those 
which  were  cut  off  to  the  left*  Find  how 
often  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  number  thus 
formed,  and  place  the  resulting  figure  of  the 
quotient  next  to  the  figure  of  the  quotient 
already  found.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  this 
figure,  and  proceed  as  before,  until  all  the  sue- 
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oeeding  figures  of  the  dividend  have  been  brought 
down,  when  the  division  will  be  complete 


NATUBE  AND  FROFEBTIES  OF  FRACTIONS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  fraction 
which  has  the  same  numerator  and  denominator 
is  exactly  equal  to  1,  and  therefore  such  a  frac- 
tion is  of  the  same  value  as  an  integer*  or  whole 
number.     For  example,  the  fractions 

AA    AA4.1AA&P 

s>  3*  A9  fj  1r»  7*  8>  »>  **^ 

are  all  equal  to  1,  and  are  therefore  equal  to  one 
another. 

All  fractions  of  which  the  numerator  is  less 
than  the  denominator  have  a  less  value  than 
unity ;  for  if  a  number  be  divided  by  another 
number  greater  than  itself,  the  result  must  be  less 
than  1.  If  we  cut  a  lath  2  feet  long  into  three 
equal  lengths,  one  of  those  lengths  will  certednly  be 
shorter  than  a  foot.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  ^ 
is  less  than  1,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  nume- 
rator 2  is  less  than  the  denominator  3.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  numerator  be  greater  than  the 
denominator,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  fraction 
will  be  greater  than  1.  Thus  |>  is  greater  than 
1,  for  i  is  equal  to  fand  ^ ;  and  as  f  is  equal  to  1, 
then  f  will  be  equal  to  1^.  In  the  same  manner 
f  is  equal  to  1^,  f  to  If,  ^  to  2^,  and  so  on.  In 
all  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  the  upper 
number  by  the  lower,  and  if  there  is  a  remainder. 
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to  write  it  as  the  numerator  of  the  residual  frac- 
tion, and  the  divisor  as  the  denominator.  If,  for 
example,  the  fraction  were  f  |,,  we  should  divide 
the  43  by  12,  when  we  should  get  3  as  the  inte- 
ger and  -^  as  a  remainder ;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  should  obtain  the  number  3^j.  Fractions 
like  f  I,  which  have  the  numerator  greater  than 
the  denominator,  are  termed  i/mproper  fractions, 
to  distinguish  them  from  fractions  properly  so 
called,  which,  having  the  numerator  less  than  the 
denominator,  are  less  than  unity,  or  an  integer. 

As  we  can  only  understand  what  the  fraction 
^  is  when  we  know  the  meaning  of  -Jj-,  we  may 
consider  the  fractions  whose  numerator  is  unity 
as  the  foundation  of  all  others.  Such  are  the 
fractions 

T>  T»    4>  T>  T»    7*   8>    ft>    10*    1  1>    1  2»  1  8»  ^^' 

and  it  is  observable  that  these  fractions  go  on 
continually  diminishing,  for  the  more  we  divide 
an  integer,  or  the  greater  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  we  distribute  it,  the  less  does  each 

part  become.  Thus  ^hr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tV  '  r^ro  ^ 
less  than  3-^;  ^^^  is  less  than  ^.^;  and,  as 
we  increase  the  denominator  of  the  fi^tction,  the  less 
does  the  value  of  the  fraction  become.  If,  therefore, 
we  suppose  the  denominator  to  be  made  infinitely 
large,  the  fraction  will  become  equal  to  nothing. 
To  express  the  idea  of  infinity,  we  make  use  of 
the  symbol  00,  and  we  may,  therefore,  say  that  the 

fraction  ^  =0.    Now,  we  know  that  if  we  divide 
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the  dividend  1  by  the  quotient  ^^  which  is  equal 
to  nothings  we  obtain  again  the  divisor  oo  •  Hence 
we  learn  that  infinity  is  the  quotient  arising  from 
the  division  of  1  by  0.  Thus  1  divided  by  0 
expresses  a  number  infinitely  great.  But  -J  is 
certainly  only  the  half  of  ^,  or  the  third  of  ^ ;  so 
that  it  would  appear  as  if  one  infinity  may  be 
twice  or  three  times  greater  than  another. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  as  the  fractions 

s>  39  A»  Ty  T>  7>  8>  9»  ^^' 

are  all  equal  to  one  another,  each  of  them  being 
in  fact  equal  to  1,  so  also  the  fractions 

1.    A    A    3     XJ>     X3     XA     /iri* 

are  all  equal  to  one  another,  each  of  them  being 
in  fact  equal  to  2 ;  for  the  numerator  of  each 
divided  by  the  denominator  gives  2.  So  likewise 
the  fractions 

h  h  h  V*  y>  v>  v>  &^' 

are  equal  to  one  another,  since  in  fact  each  of 
them  is  equal  to  3. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  as  ^  is  the  same  as  ^,  and 
as  •§-  is  the  same  as  ^,  both  being  equal  to  3, 
the  value  of  a  fraction  will  not  be  changed  if  we 
multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same 
number.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  fraction  -|^,  if 
we  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  4,  we 
shall  have  f,  which  is  clearly  equal  to  -|-.  So  also 
the  fractions 

h   h  h  h  A»    ^9  iV*    A9  ^9   &C. 
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are  equal,  each  of  them  heing  equal  to  -|.  The 
fractions 

X    A   A   _i_   _A^   _ft_   JL.   _fL   _a_   XQ.    &c- 

are  also  equal,  each  being  equal  to  ^ ;  and  the 
fractions 

i.  A    A.  »fl-..  iA.  JUL.  JLA.  JJl.  JJL.  &c. 

are  also  equal,  each  of  them  being  equal  to  f . 
Now  of  all  the  equivalent  fractions 

AA4JLXA    lAJJLJLA^ 
3>  «*  It*  1«>  t8>  Sl>  S4*  ify  °"'- 

the  quantity  f  is  that  of  which  it  is  easiest  to 
form  a  definite  idea.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  when 
we  have  any  such  fraction  as  -^  or  -J-^,  to  rediice 
it  to  its  lowest  terma,  by  dividing  numerator  and 
denominator  by  some  number  that  will  divide 
each  without  a  remainder.  This  division,  it  is 
clear,  will  not  affect  the  numerical  value  of  the 
fraction;  for  if  we  can  multiply  both  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  number  without  affecting 
the  value,  so  we  may  divide  both  without  affecting 
the  value ;  as  by  such  division  we  bring  back  the 
fraction  of  which  both  portions  had  been  multi- 
plied to  the  original  expression. 

The  number  by  which  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  a  fraction  may  be  divided  without 
leaving  a  remainder  is  called  a  common  divieor ; 
and  so  long  as  we  can  find  for  the  numerator  and 
denominator  a  common  divisor,  it  is  certain  that 
the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  lower  form. 
But  if  we  cannot  find  such  common  divisor,  the 
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fraction  is  in  its  lowest  form  already.  Thus  in 
the  fraction  -^^j  we  at  once  see  that  both  terms 
are  divisible  by  2y  and,  performing  this  division, 
the  fraction  becomes  ^ ;  which,  if  again  divided 
by  2,  becomes  ^,  and  which  in  like  manner,  by 
another  division  by  2,  becomes  -j^.  This,  it  will 
be  obvious,  cannot  any  longer  be  divided  by 
2,  but  it  may  be  by  3,  when  the  expression  be- 
comes f;  and  as  this  cannot  be  divided  by  any 
other  number  than  1,  it  follows  that  the  fraction 
is  now  in  its  lowest  terms.  Now  2  x  2  x  2  x  3 =24, 
and  instead  of  the  successive  divisions  by  2,  by  2, 
by  2,  and  by  3,  we  may  divide  at  once  by  the 
product  of  these  quantities,  or  24;  and  dividing 
numerator  and  denominator  of  -^^  by  24,  we 
have  f  as  before. 

The  property  of  fractions  retaining  the  same 
value,  whether  we  multiply  or  divide  their  nu- 
merator and  denominator  by  the  same  number, 
carries  this  important  consequence — that  it  eiiables 
fractions  to  be  easily  added  or  subtracted,  after 
having  first  brought  them  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion.    If,  for  example,  we  had  to  add  together 

h  4'  iV>  *^^^  "A  ^^  *^  inch,  we  could  not  do  so 
easily  unless  we  brought  the  whole  of  these  quan- 
tities to  thirty-seconds.  When  so  reduced  the 
quantities  will  be  -1^,  -^^  -^,  -^^  the  sum  of  which 
is  clearly  -f^j  ^^>  dividing  numerator  and  deno- 
minator  by  8,  the  expression  becomes  ^. 

All  whole  numbers,  it  is  clear,  may  be  expressed 
by  fractions,  since  any  whole  number  may  be 
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divided  into  any  number  of  parts.  For  example, 
6  is  the  same  as  f.  It  is  also  the  same  as  ^ , 
y,  V>  V>  ^^^  *^  infinite  nranber  of  other  ex- 
pressions which  all  have  the  same  value. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

When  fractions  have  the  same  denomination 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  adding  or  subtract- 
ing them  than  there  is  in  adding  or  subtracting 
whole  numbers.  Thus  -^-hf  is  manifestly  f,  and 
f — -J  is  obviously  -I-     So  also 

--7     4.  _2_ Lis IA-4.    80   =     9.. 

loo'ioo      100      100  '100 — Toir* 

X4 — 2 jLL4.aA=jJi  or  4. 

To      «o      aoi^ao  —  20"*  a* 

Also  ^+1=1=1  and  A-A4-i=i=0. 

But  when  fractions  have  not  the  same  deno- 
minators, then,  before  we  can  add  or  subtract 
them,  we  must  change  them  for  others  of  equal 
value  which  have  the  same  denominators.  For 
example,  if  we  wish  to  add  the  fractions  ^  and  -^^ 
we  must  consider  that  ^  is  the  same  as  -^,  and 
that  -J  is  equivalent  to  f.  We  have,  therefore, 
instead  of  the  fractions  first  proposed,  the  equi- 
valent fractions  ^  and  |-,  the  sum  of  which  is  ^. 
If  the  two  fractions  were  united  by  the  sign  — , 
we  should  have  ^— J^  or  |^— |=-i-.  Again,  if  the 
fractions  proposed  be  f -|-|^,  then  as  ^  is  the  same 
as  1^,  the  sum  will  be  |^  +  |^=y  =  l|.  If  the 
sum  of  -J-  and  ^  were  required,  then  as  J=^  and 
^=3^,  the  sum  is  ^^  +  iV=  i'*- 

E 
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These  cases  are  simple  and  easily  reduced. 
But  we  may  have  a  great  number  of  fractions  to 
reduce  to  a  common  denomination,  which  require 
a  more  elaborate  process.  For  example,  we  may 
^^®  h  f  >  h  h  h  ^  reduce  to  a  common  de- 
nomination, in  order  that  we  may  add  them 
together.  The  solution  of  such  a  case  depends 
upon  finding  a  number  that  shall  be  divisible  by 
all  the  denominators  of  these  fractions.  Here  we 
proceed  according  to  the  following  rule : — 

TO  REDUCE  FRACTIONS  TO  A  COMMON 
DENOMINATION. 

SuLE. — MvUiply  each  numerator  into  every 
denomina/tor  except  its  own  for  a  new  nu-^ 
merator^  and  multiply  all  the  defnomvaatora 
together  for  a  common  deruyminator. 

When  this  operation  has  been  performed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  each  fraction  have  been  multiplied  by  the 
same  quantity,  and  consequently  that  the  frac- 
lions  retain  the  same  value,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  brought  to  a  common  denomination. 

Example.  Eeduce  ^,  -|,  ^,  f,  and  -J,  to  a 
common  denomination. 

lx3x4x5x6»360and360-i-6»  60  and  604-2»30 
2x2x4x6x6«480and480-^6»  80  and  80+2«40 
3x2x3  x5x6»540  and  640+6«  90  and  g0'>2«45 
4x2x3x4x6»576and676-f*6a>  96  and  96+2»48 
6x2x3x4x5»600  and  600+6 » 100  and  100-h2»50 

2x3x4x6x  6»720  and  720-f-6=>120  and  120-r2»60 
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Here,  then,  we  first  multiply  1,  which  is  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction  •^,  by  the  denominators 
of  all  the  other  fractions  in  succession.  We  next 
multiply  the  number  2,  which  is  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction  f,  by  the  denominators  of  all  the 
other  fractions — excepting  always  its  own  de- 
nominator—  and  we  proceed  in  this  manner 
through  all  the  fractions  whatever  their  number 
may  be.  We  next  multiply  all  the  denominators 
together  for  the  common  denominator.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way  we  find  the  first  numerator  to  be 
360,  the  second  480,  the  third  540,  the  fourth 
576,  and  the  fifth  600;  while  the  new  deno- 
minator we  find  to  be  720.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  these  fractions  are  not  in  their  lowest  terms, 
and  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
may  be  divided  by  some  common  number  without 
leaving  a  remainder.  We  may  try  6  as  such  a 
divisor^  and  we  shall  find  fhat  the  numerators 
will  then  become  60,  80,  90,  96,  and  100,  and  the 
denominator  120.  These  numbers,  however,  are 
still  divisible  by  2,  and  performing  the  division 
the  numerators  become  30,  40,  45,  48,  and  50, 
and  the  denominator  becomes  60.  The  same 
result  would  have  been  attained  if  we  had  divided 
at  once  by  12.  And  as  we  cannot  efiect  any 
further  division  upon  all  of  the  numbers  by  one 
common  number,  without  leaving  a  remainder 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  the  fractions,  we 
must  conclude,  are  now  in  their  lowest  common 
terms.     To  add  together  these  fractions  we  have 
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only  to  add  together  the  numerators,  and  place 
the  common  denominator  under  the  sum.  Per- 
forming this  addition  we  find  that  in  this  case  we 
have  Y^,  and  as  f  g  are  equal  to  l,it  follows  that 
yj  are  equal  to  3  and  -§4,  or  3  ^. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  fractions 

h  h  h  h  ^^^  i 
are  of  precisely  the  same  value  as  the  fractions 

i*.  n,  **.  «.  and  1^ 

which  have  been  substituted  for  them.  Dividing 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  first  term  by 
30  we  obtain  -J-;  dividing  numerator  and  deno- 
minator of  the  second  term  by  20  we  obtain  -f ; 
15  is  the.  divisor  in  the  case  of  the  third  term 
when  we  obtain  ^ ;  12  is  the  divisor  in  the  case 
of  the  fourth  term  when  we  obtain  the  fi^action 
^ :  and  10  is  the  divisor  in  the  last  case  when  we 
obtain  the  fraction  ^,  Dividing  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  each  of  the  tmnsformed 
fractions,  therefore,  by  the  greatest  number  that 
will  divide  both  without  a  remainder,  we  get  the 
fractions 

h  h  h  h  a^d  i 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  fractions  with  which 

we  set  out,  and  they  are  now  in  their  lowest 
terms,  but  are  no  longer  of  one  common  deno- 
mination. The  lowest  terms  with  a  common 
denominator  are 

U'  n>  n>  n,  and  ^ 

as  determined  above. 
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The  subtraction  of  fractions  from  one  another 
is  accomplished  by  reducing  them  to  a  common 
denomination  as  for  addition^  and  then  by  sub- 
tracting the  less  numerator  from  the  greater. 
Thus  if  we  have  to  subtract  f  from  >,  we  must 
reduce  them  to  a  common  denomination  by  the 
process  already  explained,  when  the  first  becomes 
^y  and  the  second  -l^,  so  that  ^  exceeds  -f  in 
magnitude  by  ^.  So  also  if  we  have  to  subtract 
A  from  f ,  the  first  fraction  becomes  by  the  process 
of  reduction  ^^,  and  the  second  -J^,  so  that  f 
taken  from  ^  leaves  -^. 

As  whenever  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  a 
larger  number  than  the  denominator^  the  value 
of  the  fraction  is  greater  than  unity,  and  is  equal 
to  unity  when  numerator  and  denominator  is  the 
same,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  numerator  by 
the  denominator  to  find  the  number  of  integers 
which  the  fraction  contains.  So  in  subtracting  a 
fraction  from  a  whole  number,  we  must  break 
one  or  more  integers  up  into  fractions  of  the 
same  denomination  as  that  which  has  to  be  sub- 
tracted. Thus  if  we  have  to  take  |^  from  1,  we 
must  instead  of  the  1  write  |^,  and  f^  taken 
therefrom  obviously  leaves  ^.  If  we  have  to 
add  together  such  sums  as  3^  and  2f ,  we  see  at 
onoe  that  the  whole  numbers  when  added  will  be 
5,  and  the  equivalent  fractions  under  a  common 
denominator  will  be  -f  and  ^  or  -J^,  which  is  1-^,  so 
that  the  total  quantity  will  be  6-^. 

The  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimal  frac- 
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tions  are  perfonned  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers 
— the  only  precaution  necessary  being  to  place 
the  decimal  point  in  the  proper  place.  Thus 
78963-874  -h  83952-2  +  364-003  -h  10000-997  are 
added  together  as  follows : — 

Here,  beginning  as  in  the  addition 

83962-2        of    whole    numbers    with    the    first 

364003    column  to  the  right,  we  find  that  7  and 

10000-997      o  1/^        ^  A  ^A       \tT        i.j 

3  are  10  and  4  are  14.     We  set  down 


173281-074  the  4  beneath  the  column  and  carry  1 
===  to  the  next  column.  Adding  up  the 
next  column,  we  find  only  two  significant  figures  in 
it,  and  we  say  1  added  to  9  makes  10,  which  added 
to  7  makes  17.  We  set  down  the  7  and  carry 
the  1  as  before  to  the  next  column,  which  when 
added  up  we  find  to  be  20.  This  means  20  tenths, 
and  we  set  down  the  0  and  carry  the  2  to  the  next 
column  just  as  in  simple  addition.  So  likewise  in 
subtraction,  if  we  take  2-25  from  4-75,  the  result 
will  be  2*50 ;  or  if  we  take  1-79  from  3,  the  result 
is  1*21.    In  such  a  case  we  write  the  3  thus: — 

Here  we  write  the  3  with  a  decimal  point 
^[2g     after  it,  and  we  add  as  many  ciphers  after 

the  decimal   point  as   there  are  decimal 

^'^^  figures  to  be  subtracted,  or  we  suppose  those 
ciphers  to  be  added.  This  does  not  alter  the 
value  of  the  3,  as  3  with  no  fractions  added  to  it 
is  just  3.  Performingthe  subtraction  we  say  9  from 
10  leaves  1,  and  8  taken  from  10  leaves  2,  and  2 
from  3  leaves  1,  just  as  in  simple  subtraction. 
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MULTIPLICATION  AND  DITISION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  a  fraction  any  number 
of  times,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  the  numerator 
we  must  multiply.  Thus  if  we  multiply  ^  of  an 
inch  by  3,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  get  f  of 
an  inch  as  the  product  of  the  multiplication^  or  ^ 
repeated  3  times.  We  have  already  seen  that  to 
multiply  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  any  number 
does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  and  if  we 
were  to  multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fraction  -^  by  3  we  should  get  -^^  which  is 
just  the  same  as  -^    Thus  also— 

3  times  ^  makes  f  or  l^ 
3  times  ^  makes  ^  or  I. 

3  times  -^  makes  4  or  \. 

4  times  -^  makes  f§-  or  l-^^  or  If. 

Instead,  however,  of  multiplying  the  numerator, 
we  may  attain  the  same  end  by  dividing  the 
denominator,  and  this  is  a  preferable  practice 
when  it  can  be  carried  out,  as  it  shortens  the 
arithmetical  operation.  Thus  ^  multiplied  by  2 
is  f  or  -J^.  But  by  dividing  the  denominator  of  i 
by  2,  we  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  ^  at  one 
operation.  So  also  if  we  have  to  multiply  ^  by 
3  we  obtain  ^,  or  |.  But  if,  instead  of  multiply- 
ing the  numerator,  we  divide  the  denominator, 
we  obtain  the  f  at  one  operation.  In  the  same 
way  ^  multiplied  by  6  is  equal  ^ ,  or  3^. 
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Where  the  integer  with  which  the  multiplica- 
tion  is  performed  is  exactly  equal  to  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction,  the  product  will  be  equal  to 
the  numerator.    Thus — 

1x2  =  1 
f  X  3  =  2 
A  X  4  =  3 

Having  now  shown  how  a  fraction  may  be 
multiplied  by  an  integer,  the  next  step  is  to 
show  how  a  fraction  may  be  divided  by  an  integer ; 
and  just  as  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied  by 
dividing  the  denominator,  so  may  a  fraction  be 
divided  by  multiplying  the  denominator.  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  divide  half  an  inch  into  two  parts, 
each  of  these  parts  will  be  ^  of  an  inch,  and  if 
we  divide  quarter  of  an  inch  into  two  parts,  each 
of  those  parts  will  be  -J-  of  an  inch,  so  that 
•|H-2=-i  and  ^-5-2=^,  which  quantities  we  obtain 
by  successively  multiplying  the  denominators. 
We  may  accomplish  the  same  object  by  dividing 
the  numerator  where  it  is  divisible  without  a 
remainder.  Thus  -|  divided  by  2  is  clearly  -^,  and 
JJ-  divided  by  3  is  f.    Thus  also 

■U"  divided  by  2  gives  ^, 
if  divided  by  3  gives  -jV* 
■^f  divided  by  4  gives  -^ 

When  the  numerator  is  not  divisible  by  the 
divisor  without  a  remainder,  the  fraction  may  be 
put  into  some  equivalent  form  when  the  division 
may  be  effected.     Thus  if  we  had  to  divide  -J  by 
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2  we  might  torn  it  into  the  equivalent  fraction  ^^ 
which,  divided  by  2,  gives  -|.  But  the  same 
number  is  more  conveniently  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  denominator  instead  of  by  dividing  the 
numerator. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  case  where  one 
fraction  has  to  be  multiplied  by  another.  Thus 
if  the  fraction  f  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  frac- 
tion |>  we  have  first  to  remember  that  the  expres- 
sion -|  means  2  divided  by  3,  and  we  may  first 
multiply  by  2,  which  produces  -f,  and  then  divide 
by  5,  which  produces  ^  Hence,  in  multiplying 
a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  we  multiply  the  nume- 
rators together  for  the  new  numerator,  and  the 
denominators  together  for  the  new  denominator. 
Thus 

•§•  X  f  gives  the  product  §  or  J^ 
fx|- gives  ^, 

ix^  gives  if  or  ^V- 

Finally,  we  have  to  show  how  one  fraction  may 
be  divided  by  another.  If  the  two  fractions  have 
the  same  number  for  a  denominator,  the  division 
takes  place  only  with  respect  to  the  numerators. 
An  inch  being  ^i^-  of  a  foot,  it  is  clear  that  -^  is 
contained  in  ^  just  as  often  as  3  inches  is  con- 
tained in  9  inches  or  3  times ;  and  in  the  same 

manner,  in  order  to  divide  -jV  ^7  iV>  ^^  ^^^^ 
only  to  divide  8  by  9,  which  gives  ^*  So  also  ^^ 
is  contained  3  times  in  ^^,  and  y^  9  times  in 
-j^.     But  when  the  fractions  have  not  the  same 
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denominator^  then  ^e  must  reduce  them  to  a 
common  denominator  by  the  method  of  reduction 
already  explained.  This  result,  expressed  in 
words,  will  be  as  follows : — ^Multiply  the  nume- 
rator of  the  dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the 
divisor  for  the  new  numerator,  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the 
divisor  for  the  new  denominator.  Thus  ^  divided 
by  |=fj-,  and  -J  divided  by  ^=i  or  f,  or  1-J-,  and 
-f|-  divided  by  ^=-J^  or -I*  This  rule  is  com- 
monly expressed  in  the  following  form : — Invert 
the  terms  of  the  divisor  so  that  the  denominator 
may  be  in  the  place  of  the  numerator.  Multiply 
the  fraction  which  is  the  dividend  by  this  inverted 
fraction,  and  the  product  will  be  the  quotient 
sought. 

Thus  i  divided  by  i-=ixf=i  =  H.  Also  f 
divided  by  f=ixf=-}f,  and  ^  divided  by  ^ 

If  we  have  a  line  100  feet  long,  and  if  we 
divide  it  in  half,  we  shall'  manifestly  have  2  lines 
each  50  feet  long.  So  if  we  divide  it  into  lengths 
of  25  feet  we  shall  have  4  such  lengths;  if  we 
divide  it  into  lengths  of  2  feet  each  we  shall  have 
50  such  lengths ;  and  if  into  1  foot  lengths,  we 
shall  have  1 00  of  them ;  if  into  lengths  of  half  a  foot, 
we  shall  have  200  lengths ;  and  if  into  lengths  of 
-^  of  a  foot,  we  shall  have  400  such  lengths.  Hence 

100  divided  by  100=1 

100  divided  by    50=2 
.      100  divided  by    25=4 
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100  divided  by  1  =  100 
100  divided  by  ^=200 
100  divided  by  -^-400 

We  see,  therefore,  that  to  divide  a  number  by 
the  fraction  -J-  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  it 
by  2 ;  to  divide  by  the  fraction  -^  is  the  same  as 
to  multiply  by  4.  So,  further,  if  we  divide  1  by 
the  fraction  xtsViT'  ^^^  quotient  is  1,000,  and  1 
divided  by  ytj^oo"  ^  10,000.  As,  then,  the  fraction 
gets  smaller  and  smaller,  the  quotient  gets  greater 
and  greater,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  conceive 
that  a  number  divided  by  0  will  be  indefinitely 
great,  since  in  fact  there  will  be  an  indefinitely 
great  number  of  nothings  in  it. 

As  every  number  whatever,  divided  by  itself, 
produces  unity,  so  a  fraction,  divided  by  itself, 
produces  unity.    Thus  ^-s-^ = i  x  ^ = 1. 

The  multiplication  of  decimal  firactions  is  per- 
formed in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  whole  numbers,  and  we  must  mark  off 
in  the  product  as  many  decimal  places  as  there 
are  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  together. 
Thus  1-0025  multiplied  by  2-5 = 2-50625 ;  also 
•0048  multiplied  by  -000012  =  -0000000576. 

The  division  of  decimals  is  performed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  division  of  common  numbers ; 
and  if  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divi- 
sor be  the  same  as  in  the  dividend,  the  quotient 
thus  obtained  will  be  the  quotient  required,  and 
will  be  a  whole  number.  But  if  the  number  of 
decimab  in  the  dividend  exceed  that  in  the  divisor, 
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mark  off  in  the  quotient  obtained  by  this  division 
as  many  decimal  places  as  make  up  the  difference. 
But  if  the  number  of  decimals  in  the  divisor 
exceed  that  in  the  dividend,  annex  as  many 
ciphers  to  the  quotient  as  make  up  the  difference. 
Thus  -805  divided  by  2-3= '35,  and  2-5  divided 
by  •32  =  7-8125. 

The  number  3*045  denotes  3  tmitSy  0  tenths, 
4  hv/nd/redth8y  and  5  thousandtha,  and  it  might 
be  written  3+-j^+YoT+r^>  ^'^^  **^®  number 
3*47  might  be  written  3  +  ^V  +  iV?  ^'  i*  might  be 

.^^       300  +  40  +  7     347        ^        i        io^« 
written  ^p^ =t7^-       So    also    13'75  = 

13J^=13A,  and  23-0625  =  23^AA^  =  23^. 
Also,  ^'Z5=.4.+^+j^,OT  to  A4._^  +  _A_;  or 
by  reducing  the  fractions  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion it  is  fg^+ Juv+-iA7=H*.  So  f^,  put  in 
the  form  of  a  decimal,  will  be  5-62,  for  f-J^=ff8^ 
+l^+T^-  B^t  ^%  =  h  and  therefore  ^ 
=5,  and  ^=^^,  and  5+VV+r*7==5-62. 

PBOPOETION. 

The  Proportion  or  RaMo  of  one  quantity  to 
another  is  the  number  which  expresses  what 
fraction  the  former  is  of  the  latter,  and  is  there- 
fore obtained  by  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter. 

The  most  distinct  idea  of  proportion  is  obtained 
by  reference  to  a  triangle  such  as  that  here 
figured,  where  ab  has  the  same  proportion  to  bo 
that  AB  has  to  be.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  quantities 
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AB,  AD,  and  BC  are  fixed,  the  quantity  be  will  also 
be  determined,  as  we  have  only  to  draw  the  line 

Fig.  1. 


AS  through  G  until  it  intersects  the  vertical  line 
DB,  which  it  will  thereby  cut  off  to  the  proper 
length.  Thus  also  the  ratio  108  to  144,  or  as  it 
is  written  108  :  144,  is  -}-Jf  ==i-  A  proportion  is 
usually  stated  as  follows :  2isto4as4i3to8,  or 
2  :  4 ::  4  :  8 ;  and  in  all  cases  of  proportion  the 
product  of  the  first  and  fourth  terms  are  equal  to 
tiie  product  of  the  second  and  third  terms.  This 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means. 
So  2x8=4x4.  Conversely,  if  the  product  of 
any  two  numbers  equal  the  product  of  other  two, 
then  the  four  numbers  are  proportionals.  The 
method  by  which  we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  given  quantities,  by  multiplying  together 
ihe  second  and  third  and  dividing  by  the  first,  is 
what^  termed  the  Rule  of  Thbee.  If  a  yard  of 
calico  costs  1  shilling,  it  is  clear  that  20  yards  will 
cost  20  shillings ;  and  we  say,  therefore,  1  yard 
18  to  20  yards  as  1  shilling  is  to  20  shillings ;  or 
we  say,  3  inches*:  12  inches::  12  inches  :  48 
inches.     Here  we  obtain  the  48  by  multiplying 
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together  12  and  12^  which  makes  144,  and  which 
divided  by  3  gives  48, 

Proportion  is  in  fact  a  mere  question  of 
scale.  If  we  make  a  model  or  drawing  of  a  house 
or  a  machine,  we  may  make  it  on  the  scale  of  -^ 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot^  or  •}-  an  inch  to  the  foot,  or 
1  inch  to  the  foot,  or  1|-  inches  to  the  foot,  or  on 
any  scale  whatever.  But  the  object  when  con- 
structed of  the  full  size  will  be  precisely  the  same 
on  whatever  scale  the  model  or  drawing  has  been 
formed.  If  the  scale  be  •}  of  an  inch  to  the  foot, 
then  it  is  clear  the  object  when  formed  of  full 
size  will  be  48  times  larger  than  the  model  or 
drawing — that  is,  it  will  be  48  times  longer,  48 
times  broader,  and  48  times  higher.  So  in  like 
manner  if  the  -f-inch  scale  be  employed,  the  object 
will  be  24  times  larger ;  if  the  scale  be  1  inch,  it 
will  be  12  times  larger;  and  if  the  scale  be  1-|- 
inches  to  the  foot,  it  will  be  8  times  larger.  So 
in  like  manner  j£20  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
:ei  that  20  shillings  bears  to  1  shilling.  But  £20 
are  400  shillings,  and  £1  are  20  shillings.  Hence, 
by  transforming  the  pounds  into  shillings,  we  see 
that  400  shillings  bear  the  same  relation  to  20 
shillings  that  20  shillings  bear  to  1  shilling;  or  in 
other  words  400  :  20::  20  :  1. 

If  we  take  a  rectangular  figure  such  as  abcd, 
say  4  inches  long  and  1  inch  wid^,  and  if  we 
enlarge  this  figure  by  making  it  4  inches  longer 
and  4  inches  broader,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
resulting  rect€tngle   aefg  is    not    of  the   same 
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shape,  and  in  fact  is  not  the  same  kind  of  figure 
as  the  original  rectangle  abgd.    This  is  because 


Fig.  2. 
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the  enlargement  was  not  made  proportionally^ 
and  ihe  diagonal  af  consequently  does  not  lie  in 
the  same  line  as  the  diagonal  AG.  To  make  the 
enlargement  proportional,  we  should  only  have 
extended  ab  1  inch,  when  we  extended  ad  4  inches. 


Fig.  3. 


Such  an  extension  is  sho^n  by  the  rectangle  aihg  ; 
and  the  diagonal  of  that  rectangle  lies  in  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  original  rectangle  abcd. 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  elliptical  figure  ab  be  en- 
larged by  equal  quantities  in  the  line  ab  and  in 
the  line  CD,  each  successive  ellipse  becomes  more 
circular,  and  to  maintain  the  original  figure  the 
enlargements  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
length  and  breadth. 

ON  THE  SQUABES  AND   SQUABE   BOOTS  OF  NUMBEBS. 

The  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself  is 
called  a  square,  and  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  this  product  by  the  number  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product.  Thus  12  times  12  is  144, 
which  is  the  square  of  12  ;  and  144  divided  by  12 
is  12,  which  is  the  square  root  of  144.  In  like  man- 
ner the  square  root  of  12  is  the  particular  number 
which,  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  12.  Such 
number  is  neither  3  nor  4,  as  3  times  3  is  9  and 
4  times  4  is  16,  of  which  the  one  is  less  than  12 
and  the  other  greater.  The  square  root  of  12 
will  be  some  number  between  3  and  4,  and  what 
the  particular  number  is  it  is  the  object  of  the 
process  for  determining  square  roots  to  discover. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  traceable  to  the  language 
of  geometry,  where  a  rectangular  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  multiplication  of  one  linear  dimen- 
sion with  another,  or  a  square  is  produced  by  the 
multiphcation  of  one  linear  dimension  by  itself. 
Thus  a  piece  of  board  a  foot  long  and  a  foot 
broad  has  a  surface  of  one  square  foot,  or,  if  we 
count  the  dimensions  in  inches,  as  the  length  is 
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12  inches  and  the  breadth  12  inches^  the  super- 
ficies will  be  12  times  12,  or  144  square  inches. 
The  square  of  1  is  1^  since  1x1  =  1.  The  square 
of  2  is  4,  since  2  x  2s4.  The  square  of  3  is  9^ 
since  3  x  3ss9.  Contrariwise  1,  2,  and  3  are  the 
square  roots  of  1,  4,  and  9. 
If  we  write  the  numbers 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 

and  their  squares 

1, 4, 9,  16,  25, 36,  49,  64,  81,  100,  122,  144, 169, 

it  will  be  seen  that  if  each  square  number  is 
subtracted  from  that  which  immediately  follovrs, 
we  obtain  the  series  of  odd  numbers 

3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 13, 15,  17,  19,  21,  &c., 

in  which  the  numbers  go  on  increasing  by  2. 

The  square  of  a  fraction  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  fraction  by  itself,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  whole  number.  Thus  ^x^=^i;  ^x^=^; 
fxf=f;  ixi=fy;  and  }x}=5^.  So  also  i 
is  the  square  root  of  ^ ;  ^  is  the  square  root  of 
^,  and  ^  is  the  square  root  of  -^. 

When  the  square  of  a  mixed  number,  consisting 
of  an  integer  and  a  fraction,  has  to  be  determined, 
we  may  reduce  the  mixed  number  to  a  fraction 
by  midtiplying  the  int^er  by  the  denominator, 
and  adding  the  numerator  to  form  a  new  nume- 
rator with  the  same  denominator  for  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  new  fraction.    Thus  3^=:  V  ^i  =  V 
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and  the  square  of  V  ==  W  ^^  ^^V*-     ^^  *^» 
as  the  square  of  -f  is  -f^,  the  square  root  of  f|^  is 
f ,  and  the  square  root  of  12^  or  ^  =s-}-=s 3^.     But 
when  the  number  is  not  a  square,  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  its  square  root  precisely^  though  the 
root  may  be  approximated  to  with  any  required 
d^ree  of  nearness.     We  have  already  seen  that 
the  square  root  of  12  must  be  more  than  3  and 
less  than  4.     We  have  also  seen  that  this  root  is 
less  than  3^,  as  the  square  of  3^  is  12^.     Neither 
is   the  root  3^  or  f|-  the  square   of  which  is 
^J^  or  12jfy,  which  is  still  greater  than  12.     So 
if  we  try  the  number  3^g-  or  ^^,  we  shall  find 
the  number  to  be  too  small,  for  12  reduced  to  the 
same  denomination  is  ^{^9  so  that  3-^  is  y-^^ 
too  small,  while  3-^  is  too  great.     The  fact  is, 
whatever  fraction  we  annex  to  3,  the  square  of 
that  sum  will  alvrays  contain  a  fraction,  and  will 
never  be  exactly  12 ;  and  although  we  know  that 
3  ^  is  too  great,  and  3^^  is  too  small,  we  cannot 
fix  upon  any  intermediate  number  which  mul- 
tiplied by  itself  shall  produce  12 ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  square  root  of  12,  though  a  determinate 
magnitude,   cannot  be    expressed    by  fractions. 
There  is   therefore  a  kind  of   numbers   which 
cannot  be  specified  by  fractions,  but  which  still 
are  determinate  quantities,  and  of  these  numbers 
the  square  root  of  12  is  an  example.     These 
numbers  are  called  iaraiioncd  numierey  and  they 
occur  whenever  we  attempt  to  find  the  square 
root  of  a  number  that  is  not  a  square.    These 
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numbers  are  also  called  surds  or  incormnerv' 
surables.  The  square  roots  of  all  numbers  which 
are  not  perfect  squares,  are  indicated  by  the  sign 
a/,  which  is  read  square  root  Hence  \/12  means 
the  square  root  of  12 ;  \/2  the  square  root  of  2  ; 
VS  the  square  root  of  3 ;  ^/f  the  square*  root  of 
fy  and  Va  the  square  root  of  cl.  As,  moreover, 
the  square  root  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself 
will  produce  the  number,  V2  multiplied  by  V2 
will  produce  2;  v^3x  a/3=3;  >v/5xV5=:5$ 
Vf  X  v^fsf;  and  Vax  Va  produces  a. 

Although  these  irrational  quantities  cannot  be 
expressed  in  fractions,  it  will  not  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  visionary  or  impossible.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  real  quantities,  which  may 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  common  numbers ; 
and  however  difficult  of  appreciation  such  a  num- 
ber as  the  square  root  of  12  may  be,  we  at  least 
know  this  much  of  it,  that  it  is  such  a  number  as 
multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  12. 

It  is  easy  to  approximate  to  the  square  root  of 
a  number  by  taking  a  trial  number  and  squaring 
it,  when  it  will  be  at  once  seen  whether  such  sup- 
posititious number  is  too  great  or  too  small.  It 
is  also  easy  to  find  the  square  root  by  means  of 
logarithms.  But  the  ordinary  arithmetical  pro- 
cess for  finding  the  square  root  is  not  difficult, 
and  will  be  readily  understood  by  one  or  two 
examples. 

Thus,  in  extracting  the  square  roots  of  1 5,625  and 
998,001,  the  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

r  9 
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15625(125 
1 

22)56 
44 

998001(^999 
81 

189)1880 
1701 

245)1225 
1225 

1989)  17901 
17901 

Here^  in  the  first  places  we  separate  the  num- 
bers into  groups  of  two  figures  each^  b^^inning  at 
the  right,  by  making  a  short  line  over  each  pair 
of  figures,  or  by  pointing  them  off  into  groups  by 
such  point  or  mark  as  shall  not  be  confounded 
with  the  decimal  point.  We  then  find  the  next 
lowest  square  of  the  first  group,  which  we  set  under 
that  group,  and  subtract  as  in  long  division,  set- 
ting the  quotient  in  the  usual  place  according  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  that  process.  We  next 
double  the  quotient  for  the  next  trial  divisor,  and 
the  quotient  which  we  think  we  shall  obtain  we 
also  place  in  the  divisor,  of  which  it  forms  a 
constituent  part ;  and  dividing  by  the  divisor  thus 
increased,  we  perform  the  division,  setting  the 
quotient  in  the  usual  place  as  in  long  division. 
We  then  subtract,  and  for  the  next  trial  divisor 
we  use  the  first  term  of  the  last  divisor,  and 
double  the  last  term  of  the  quotient.  In  the  first 
example,  consisting  of  five  figures,  we  have  only 
one  figure  in  the  first  group,  and  that  figure  is  1. 
Now  the  square  root  of  1  is  1,  which  number  we 
set  in  the  quotient,  and  double  it  for  the  next 
trial  divisor,  which  therefore  becomes  2 ;  and  as 
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2  inH  go  twice  in  5,  we  set  2  in  the  quotient,  and 
also  add  it  to  the  trial  divisor  to  make  the  true 
divisor ;  and  so  on.  In  the  second  example,  the 
first  group  consists  of  the  figures  99,  the  nearest 
square  to  which  is  81,  and  we  therefore  set  9  in  the 
quotient^  and  put  twice  9,  or  18,  for  the  next  trial 
divisor,  and  we  see  that  the  number  to  be  added 
thereto  to  exhaust  the  dividend  must  be  large,  as 
18  is  contained  10  times  in  188.  The  number  to 
be  added  to  the  trial  divisor  we  find  to  be  9,  and 
we  set  it  in  the  quotient,  and  double  it  to  add  to 
the  first  trial  divisor  to  form  the  second  trial 
divisor;  and  so  on  through  all  the  terms,  bringing 
down  at  each  stage  a  group  of  two  figures,  instead 
of  a  single  figure,  as  in  long  division.  When 
there  is  a  remainder  after  all  the  figures  have 
been  brought  down,  the  number  is  not  a  complete 
square,  and  its  exact  root  cannot  be  found,  but  it 
may  be  approximated  to  by  using  decimals  to 
carry  on  the  division  with  sufficient  nearness  for 
all  useful  purposes. 

ON  THB  CUBES  AlTD  CUBE  BOOTS  09  NUMBERS. 

When  any  number  is  multiplied  twice  by  itself, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  square  of  a 
number  is  multiplied  by  the  number,  the  product 
is  the  cube  of  the  number.  Thus  2  x  2  x  2=8, 
and  8  therefore  is  the  cube  of  2.  Also  4  is  the 
square  of  2,  and  4x2=8.     In  like  manner, 

3  X  3  X  3=:27»  and  27  is  tiie  cube  of  3 ;  4x4x4 
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=  64,  and  64  is  the  cube  of  4;  axaxa^a\ 
and  a*  is  the  cube  of  a;  or  a*xa=sa*.  The 
cubes  of  the  first  nine  numerals  are  1,  8,  27,  64, 
125,  216,  343,  512,  and  729,  and  the  respective 
differences  of  these  numbers  are  7,  19,  37,  61, 
127,  169,  217,  271,  where  we  do  not  discern  any 
law  of  increase.  But  if  we  take  the  respective 
differences  of  these  last  numbers,  we  obtain  the 
numbers  12, 18,  24,  30,  36,  42, 48,  54,  60,  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  the  number  6  to 
each  successive  term  produces  the  next  one. 

In  the  cubes  of  fractions  the  same  ]aw  holds  as 
in  the  case  of  the  squares  of  fractions.  Thus  as 
the  square  of  |^  is  •^,  so  the  cube  of  ^  is  |^.  So  also 
^  is  the  cube  of -^;  ^^is  the  cube  off,  and  |^  is 
the  cube  of  i. 

In  the  case  of  the  cubes  of  mixed  numbers,  we 
first  reduce  those  mixed  numbers  to  an  improper 
fraction,  and  then  cube  them  as  above.  Thus 
the  cube  of  l^  is  the  same  as  the  cube  of  f,  which 
is  V  or  3A,  and  the  cube  of  3^^  or  ^  is  4f^>  or 

The  cube  of  a  6  is  a*  6',  whence  we  see  that  if 
a  number  has  factors,  we  may  find  its  cube  by 
multiplying  together  the  cubes  of  the  factors. 
Thus  the  cube  of  12  is  1728.  But  12  is  composed 
of  the  factors  3  and  4 ;  and  the  cube  of  3  is  27, 
and  the  cube  of  4  is  64.  Hence  27  x64=rl728 
will  be  the  cube  of  12,  as  by  multiplying  12  by 
itself  twice  it  is  found  to  be.  The  cube  of  a 
positive  number  will  always  be  positive,  and  of  a 
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negative  number^  negative.  This  id  obvious  on 
consadering  that  +a x  +a  x  +a=  +a^  and  that 
—ax  -^a^-^a^,  and  this  multiplied  again  by 
—a  prodaces  — a*.  So  the  cube  of  —  1  is  —  1, 
the  cube  of  —2  is  —8,  the  cube  of  —3  is  —27, 
and  so  of  all  negative  numbers. 

The  cube  root  of  a  number  is  expressed  by  the 
sign  ;J/,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  cube  root 
of  a  number  when  the  number  is  really  a  cube. 
Thus  we  see  at  once  that  the  cube  root  of  1  is  1, 
that  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2,  that  the  cube  root 
of  27  is  3,  that  the  cube  root  of  64  is  4,  and 
that  the  cube  root  of  125  is  5.  We  further  see 
that  the  cube  root  of  ^  will  be  f  ,  of  ^  will  be 
f,  and  of  2^9  or  |4>  is  ^  or  1-^.  But  if  the  pro- 
posed number  be  not  a  cube,  it  cannot  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  square  root  be  expressed 
accurately,  either  by  whole  or  fractional  numbers, 
though  an  approximate  expression  may  be  ob- 
tained that  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for 
all  useful  purposes.  For  instance,  43  is  not  a 
perfect  cube,  and  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any 
number,  whether  whole  or  fractional,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  itself  twice,  will  produce  43.  If  we 
take  a  number  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  that  which 
we  suppose  the  cube  root  should  be,  and  multiply 
it  twice  by  itself,  we  shall  at  once  see  whether 
such  trial  number  is  too  great  or  too  smalL  Thus 
if  we  fix  upon  3^  or  |-  as  the  trial  number,  then 
we  find  that  the  cube  of  i  being  -^-l-i,  or  42  J,  the 
number  will  err  in  defect,  42-^  being  ^  less  than 
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43.  By  taking  other  numbers,  we  may  approxi- 
mate still  more  nearly  to  the  true  root,  but  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  express  it  in  figures  pre- 
cisely, and — as  in  the  similar  case  in  the  doctrine 
of  square  roots — ^such  quantities  are  termed  irra- 
tional quantities. 


ON  POWEBS  AND  BOOTS  IN  OENEKAL. 

The  product  arising  from  multiplying  a  number 
once  or  many  times  by  itself  is  termed  a  power. 
The  square  of  a  number  is  sometimes  called  its 
second  power;  the  cube  is  sometimes  called  its 
third  power,  and  we  may  have  its  fourth  power, 
its  fifth  power,  or  any  power  depending  on  the 
number  of  the  multiplications,  or  we  may  say 
that  the  number  has  been  raised,  to  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  degree.  The  fourth  power 
of  a  number  is  sometimes  called  its  biquadrate, 
but  after  this  degree  powers  cease  to  have  any 
other  than  numerical  appellations. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  reason  or  processes 
of  the  ordinary  arithmetical  rule  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cube  root  very  intelligible  without  the 
aid  of  Algebra,  of  the  processes  of  which  the  rule 
is  only  a  translation.  But  an  example  will  show 
the  mode  of  procedure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  to  extract  the  cube 
root  of  the  number  80,677,568,161. 
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73 


123 


1292 


12961 


80677568161(4821 
64 

4800 
869 

6169 

16677 
15507 

654700 
2584 

1170568 

657284 

1114568 

55987200 
12961 

66000161 

56000161 

56000161 

Here  we  first  divide  the  number,  beginning  at 
the  right  hand,  into  groups  of  three  figures  in 
each — just  as  in  extracting  the  square  root  we 
divide  the  number  into  groups  of  two  figures  in 
each*  In  the  last  of  the  groups  we  thus  form 
ihere  happens^  in  this  example,  to  be  only  two 
figures^  and  sometimes  there  will  be  only  one. 

We  now  consider  what  is  the  next  lower  cube 
to  the  number  80,  and  we  find  that  it  is  64,  which 
is  the  cube  of  4.  We  set  the  figure  4  in  the 
quotient,  and  subtract  its  cube  64  from  80,  which 
leaves  a  remainder  of  16.  We  next  bring  down 
the  following  period  677. 

The  next  step  is  to  set  the  triple  of  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  (12)  at  some  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  remainder.  (There  is  123  in  the  sum, 
but  the  3  will  be  accounted  for  presently.)  We 
then  multiply  this  triple  by  the  first  figure  of  the 
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root^  and  place  the  product  48  between  the  12  and 
the  remainder^  annexing  two  ciphers  to  it 

We  now  divide  the  remainder  by  this  4800,  as 
a  trial  divisor,  and  set  the  quotient  3  as  the 
second  figure  in  the  root,  and  also  after  the  12, 
making  123.  We  next  multiply  this  123  by  3, 
the  second  figure  of  the  root,  set  the  product  369 
under  the  4800,  and  cuid  them  together.  The 
resulting  sum,  5169,  is  the  first  real  divisor. 
We  next  multiply  the  divisor  by  the  second  figure 
of  the  root,  and  subtract  the  product  15507,  as 
in  long  division,  bringing  down  the  next  period 
568. 

To  obtain  the  next  real  divisor  we. proceed  as 
follows : — We  first  triple  the  last  figure  3,  of  123, 
which  gives  129.  (There  is  1292  put  down,  but 
the  last  figure,  2,  will  be  accounted  for  presently.) 
The  other  quantity,  5547,  is  found  by  adding  9, 
the  square  of  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  to  the 
two  preceding  middle  lines,  369  and  5169.  We 
now  add  two  ciphers  and  repeat  the  whole  pro- 
cess, and  we  find  the  next  figure  of  the  root  to 
be  2,  which  is  the  2  added  to  the  129. 

In  the  case  of  decimals  occurring  in  any  number 
of  which  we  have  to  extract  the  cube  root,  the 
distribution  of  the  figures  into  groups  of  three 
each  will  begin  at  the  decimal  point,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  left  for  integers,  and  to  the  right 
for  fractions  ^adding  ciphers  where  necessary  to 
make  up  the  required  number  of  figures.  Thus 
if  we  had  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  '01,  we 
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might  write  the  number  *010,  and  in  like  manner 

24-1  might  be  written  24-100. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  to  add  the  expo- 
nents of  numbers  is  equivalent  to  multiplying 
the  numbers. 


ON  noOTS  AS  KEFBESENTED  B7  llULCllONAL 

EXPONENTS. 

The  multiplication  or  division  of  numbers  is 
indicated  by  adding  or  subtracting  their  ex- 
ponents, and  as  2   may  be  written  as  2\  then 

2'x2'=2',  since  i  +  i=l.  As,  too,  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  &a,  powers  of  a  number  are  repre- 
sented by  the  expressions  2*,  2*,  2*,  &c.,  so  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  roots  are  represented 
by  the  expressions  v^2,  v^2,   '/2,  &c.   The  square 

root  may  be  written  4^,  or  more  simply  V.    Now 

1       1 

as  we  have  seen  that  2  x  2^=2,  and  as  V2  x  V2 

1 

also =2,  it  follows  that  2    is  another  form  of  ex- 

1  1  1 

preaeion  for  V2.  So  also  2'=  -J'2,  2'=  v^2,  2^ 
=z  ^/2;  and  so  of  all  other  roots  whatever.    Since 

also  2  X  2'=2>=2%  it  follows  that  2*  is  the  same 


s 

as   V2\     In    like  manner  2  =  ^2*  and  2*= 

^2». 

When  the  fraction  which  represents  the  ex- 
ponent exceeds  unity,  it  may  either  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  an  improper  fraction,  or  in  that  of 
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a  mixed  number.    For  example^  the  fraction  2 

21  2| 

may  be  expressed  in  the  form  2   •    But  2    is  the 

product  of  2*  by  2  ,  and  it  may  be  written  in  the 
form  2  ^2».  . 

ON  THE  CLASS  OF  FRACTIONAL  EXPONENTS  TEBHED 

liOQABITHMS. 

Since  the  square  root  of  a  given  number  is  a 
number  whose  square  is  equal  to  that  given  num- 
ber^  and  since  the  cube  root  of  a  given  niunber  is 
a  number  whose  cube  is  equal  to  that  given 
number,  and  so  of  all  roots  whatever,  it  follows 
that  any  number  whatever  being  given,  we  may 
always  suppose  such  roots  of  it  that,  raised  to  their 
respective  powers,  they  shall  always  be  equal  to 
the  given  number.  Since  also  powers  with  ne- 
gative exponents  are  fractions,  and  powers  with 
positive  exponents  are  whole  numbers,  and  as 
all  numbers  whatever  may  be  expressed  by  whole 
numbers  and  fractions,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  take 
any  given  number,  such  as  10,  we  may  raise  it  to 
such  a  power  either  positive  or  negative  as  will 
make  it  equal  to  any  number  whatever  that  we 
may  think  proper  to  assign.  Thus  if  we  fix  upon 
the  number  4,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  certain 
power  of  the  number  10,  which  is  equal  to  4.  Or 
if  we  fix  upon  the  number  40,  or  47,  or  57,  or 
381,  or  any  other  number  whatever,  then  there  will 
be  some  power  or  other  of  10  that  will  be  equal  to 
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those  several  numbers.  Putting  6  for  this  unknown 
exponent,  then  10^=3815  or  any  other  number 
depending  on  the  value  of  &•  If  instead  of  10  we 
write  the  letter  a,  and  instead  of  381,  or  a  raised  to 
the  power  6  we  write  the  letter  c,  then  we  obtain 
the  expression  a^=c.  Here  c  is  the  given  num- 
ber, a  is  the  root  or  radix,  and  b  is  the  exponent 
or  togarUhw,  of  the  number  o  with  the  radix  a. 
The  radix  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms  is 
the  number  10,  and  the  logarithm  of  a  given 
number  is  the  power  to  which  10  must  be  raised 
to  be  equal  to  that  given  number.  Every  number 
whatever  has  its  corresponding  logarithm;  and 
when  we  know  its  logarithm,  we  may,  instead  of 
the  number,  use  the  logarithm,  with  this  con- 
spicaous  advantage,  that  when  we  have  to  mul- 
tiply two  numbers  together  we  shall  accomplish 
that  end  by  adding  their  logarithms  to  obtain  a 
new  logarithm,  the  number  corresponding  to 
which  will  be  the  correct  product  of  the  two 
numbers ;  or  if  we  have  to  divide  one  number  by 
another,  we  shall  accomplish  the  object  by  sub- 
tracting the  logarithm  of  the  one  from  that  of 
the  other  —  the  difference  constituting  a  new 
logarithm,  which  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient.  This  quality  of  logarithms  is  apparent 
when  we  recollect  that  they  are  all  exponents  of 
a  given  number  a,  and  that  a^  x  a?^a^y  or  that 
a^  X  (!fi^a}\  where  the  multiplication  is  signified 
by  adding  the  exponents.  So  also  as  a^^'=:: 
a«,  a*'^*=aS  a'^^^sa",  a*^»=a*>,  it  follows  that 
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to  multiply  a  logarithm  by  3,  4^  5,  or  any  other 
nmnber,  is  equivalent  to  raising  the  number  to 
the  thirds  fourth,  fifths  or  other  corresponding 
power ;  and  contrariwise^  to  divide  the  l(^arithm 
by  3, 4, 5y  or  any  other  number^  is  equivalent  to  the 
extraction  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  any  other 
root  of  the  number.  From  these  considerations 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  by  the  use  of 
logarithms  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  may 
be  saved  in  performing  arithmetical  computations, 
and  to  facilitate  such  computations  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  the  numbers  usually  occurring  in 
calculations  have  been  ascertained  and  arranged 
in  tables  60  as  to  facilitate  their  employment. 
All  positive  numbers,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c., 
are  logarithms  of  the  root  or  radix  a,  and  of  its 
positive  powers,  and  are  consequently  logarithms 
of  numbers  greater  than  unity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  negative  numbers  —1,-2,  —3,  —4, 
—5,   &c.,   are  the  logarithms  of* the  fractions 

— ,   —,   -5,   —r,  &c.,  which  are  less  than  unity 
a    a'^    a'    a* 

and  greater  than  nothing.  Now  as  every  signi- 
ficant number  can  only  be  positive  or  negative, 
and  as  the  logarithms  of  numbers  greater  than 
unity  are  positive,  and  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
less  than  unity  but  greater  than  nothing  are 
negative,  there  is  no  sign  left  to  express  numbers 
less  than  nothing,  or  negative  numbers,  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  logarithms  of 
negative  numbers  are  impossible. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  loga^ 
lithmic  tables  at  present  in  common  use,  the 
ladiz^  of  which  the  logarithmic  number  is  the 
exponent,  is  10.  If  we  denote  this  radix  by  a, 
then  the  logarithm  of  any  number  c  is  the  ex- 
ponent to  which  we  must  raise  the  radix  u  or  10, 
in  order  that  the  power  resulting  from  it  may  be 
equal  to  the  number  o.  If  we  denote  the  logarithm 
of  c by  log.  c,  then  10^*  =(?.  Now  as  a®=  1  and 
a}=ia,  BO  10^=1  and  10>=:10.  But  as  the  ex- 
ponents are  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers,  it 
follows  that  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0,  and  the  loga- 
rithm of  10  is  1.  So  also  log.  100  or  10*=2; 
log.  1000  or  10«=3;  log.  10000  or  10^=4;  log. 
100000  or  10»=5,  and  log.  1000000  or  10«=6. 
In   like  manner   log. -j^^— 1;    log.  y^^^— 2; 

l<«-i-oW  =  -3;  log.  j^J^  =  -.4;  log.  p^.VoTT 
=  -5;  log.  Too-o^oTsr*"-^;  and  so  on  inde- 
finitely* 

Since  log.  1=0  and  log.  10  =  1,  it  is  plain  that 
the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  between  1  and  10 
must  be  less  than  unity  and  greater  than  nothing. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  required  to  determine 
the  logarithm  of  the  number  2.  If  we  represent 
this  logarithm  by  the  letter  a;,  then  we  shall  have 
this  expression  10*= 2.  In  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  x,  we  may  make  a  few  approximate 
suppositions.    If  we  suppose  a;  to  be  ^,  we  shall 

have  10' =  2,  which  is  manifestly  too  great,  since 

9  sssZ  and  10'  must  therefore  be  more  than  3. 
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If  we  suppose  a;  to  be  ^,  the  quantity  will  still  be 

too  great.  For  if  10*=2,  then  10*=2»,  or  10*  or 
10=8^  which  shows  that  ^  is  too  much.    If  we 

take  ^  as  the  exponent,  then  we  have  I0^s=2,or 

10^=2*,  or  10=16,  which  shows  that  J  is  too 
small,  while  ^  is  too  great 

By  pursuing  the  investigation  in  this  manner, 
we  should  find  with  any  required  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  the  exponent  would  be  that,  if  10 
were  raised  to  that  power,  would  be  equal  to  2. 
This  exponent  or  logarithm,  as  it  is  termed,  would 
in  point  of  fact  be  0*3010300,  or  a  little  less  than 
^,  and  in  the  logarithmic  tables  in  common  use 
the  Ic^arithms  are  always  expressed  in  decimal 
fractions,  as  being  the  most  convenient  form  for 
purposes  of  computation.  The  value  of  this  deci- 
mal expressed  in  vulgar  fractions  is  1^+7^  + 

1  6 0 0  "^  T^oSTT  "T"  100000  "•    1000000  +  16600 oTnr* 

Logarithmic  tables  are  commonly  computed  to 
seven  places  of  decimals,  as  decimals  carried  to  7 
places,  though  not  expressing  the  result  with 
absolute  exactness,  will,  it  is  considered,  give  re- 
sults that  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  According  to  this  method  of  expressing 
logarithms,  the  logarithm  of  1  will  be  0*0000000, 
since  it  is  really  ssO.  The  logarithm  of  10  will  be 
1*0000000,  since  it  is  =  1.  The  logarithm  of  100 
will  be  written  2*0000000, =2,  and  so  on.  The 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  intervening  between  10 
and  100,  and  consequently  composed  of  2  figures. 
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will  be  greater  than  1  and  less  than  2,  and  are 
expressed  by  I  +  a  decimal  fraction.     Thus  log. 
50=  1-6989700.    The  logarithms  of  numbers  be- 
tween 100  and  1000  are   expressed   by  2+    a 
decimal  fraction ;  the  logarithms  of  numbers  be- 
tween 1000  and  10,000  are  expressed  by  3+  a 
decimal   fraction*     The  logarithms  of  numbers 
between  10,000  and  100,000  are  expressed  by  4 
and  a  decimal  fraction,  and  the  number  prefixed  to 
the  decimal  will  always  be  1  less  than  the  number 
of  figures  in  the  given  number.     Thus  the  loga- 
rithm of  2290  is  3*3598355,  for  as  there  are  four 
figures    in   22  90,  the   number  prefixed  to  the 
decimal  will  be  3.     The  number  prefixed  to  the 
decimal,  or  the  integral  part  of  the  logarithm,  is 
termed  the  characteristic;  and  when  a  number 
consists  of  four  figures,  such- as  the  number  2290, 
its  characteristic  is  invariably  3.     If  the  number 
be  reduced  to  229,  its  characteristic  will  be  2  ;  if 
reduced  to  22  its  characteristic  will  be  1^  and  if 
reduced  to  2  its  cK'iracteristic  wiU  be  0.     There 
are  therefore  two  parts  to  be  considered  in  a 
logarithm;  first  the  characteristic,  which  we  can 
at  once  determine  when  we  know  the  number  of 
figures  of  which  the  given  number  consists ;  and 
second  the  decimal  fraction,  which  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  those  figures.     So  also  we  know, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  characteristic  of  a  logarithm, 
what  is  the  number  of  figures  composing  the  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  the  logarithm.     If  for  example 
the  logarithm  6*4771213  be  presented,  we  know  at 
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once  that  the  number  of  which  it  is  the  logarithm 
must  consist  of  7  figures^  and  must  be  over 
1,000,000.  The  integral  part  of  a  logarithm 
therefore  being  so  easily  found,  the  main  part 
requiring  consideration  is  the  decimal  part,  and 
it  is  that  part  alone  which  is  given  in  the  loga- 
rithmic tables  in  common  use.  To  show  the 
manner  of  using  these  tables,  we  may  multiply 
together  the  numbers  343  and  2401  by  the  aid  of 
logarithms.    Here — 

Log.    343«2-686294n     ,,  , 
Log.  2401  ^  3-3803922  /  ^^^' 

6-9156863  their  sum. 
Log.  823540  =  6-9166847  nearest  tabular  log. 

16  difference. 

We  look  in  the  table  of  logarithms  opposite 
the  figures  343,  and  we  find  the  number  5352941, 
which  we  know  constitutes  the  fractional  part  of 
the  logarithm,  while  the  integral  part  will  be  1 
less  than  the  number  of  figures  in  343,  or  in  other 
words  the  integral  part  will  be  2.  In  like  manner 
we  find  the  logarithm  of  2401,  and  adding  these 
logarithms  together,  we  find  their  sum  to  be 
5-9156863.  We  then  look  in  the  table  to  find 
the  next  less  logarithm  to  this,  which  we  find  to 
be  5*9156847.  We  see  at  once  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  characteristic  that  the  number  of  which 
this  is  the  logarithm  must  consist  of  six  figures, 
and  we  find  the  number  answering  to  this  loga- 
rithm to  be  823540.  The  difference  between  the 
logarithm  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
original  logarithms  and  its  next  lower  tabular 
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logarithm  is  16,  and  in  the  tables  there  is  a  column 
of  differences  intended  to  fix  the  numerical  value 
of  such  differences,  and  which  in  this  case  would 
amount  to  the  number  3.  With  this  correction  the 
product  of  343  and  2401  will  become  823543. 

It  is  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  however,  that 
logarithms  become  of  the  most  eminent  service. 
If,  for  instance,  we  had  to  extract  the  square  root 
of  10,  we  should  only  have  to  divide  the  logarithm 
of  10  which  is  1-0000000  by  2,  which  gives 
0-5000000  as  the  logarithm  of  the  root  required ; 
and  by  referring  to  the  table  of  logarithms,  we 
should  find  that  the  number  answering  to  this 
logarithm  was  3*16228,  which  consequently  is  the 
square  root  of  10.  So  also  if  we  had  to  extract 
the  fifth  root  of  2  we  should  divide  the  logarithm 
of  2,  which  ia  0-3010300,  by  5,  which  gives  a 
quotient  of  0-0602060,  the  number  answering  to 
which  in  the  tables  is  1-1497,  which  consequently 
is  the  fifth  root  of  2. 


OK  THE  COMPUTATION  OF  COMPOUND  QUANTITIES. 

Hitherto  our  investigations  have  been  restricted 
to  the  modes  of  calculation  suited  to  the  measure- 
ment of  simple  quantities;  but  many  of  the 
quantities  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  engineer- 
ing practice  are  compound  quantities  made  up  of 
simple  quantities  in  different  forms  of  combi- 
nation, and  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the 
mode  of  computing  the  values  of  these  compound 
quantities.     One  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of  a 

O  2 
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compound  quantity  is  a  sum  of  money  expressed 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  in  other  coins 
of  different  values.  Another  variety  is  a  given 
weight  expressed  in  tons,  hundredweights,  quarters, 
and  pounds,  or  in  other  different  kinds  of  weights. 
If  we  wish  to  know  what  number  of  pence  there  is 
in  a  sum  of  money,  or  what  number  of  pounds  or 
ounces  there  is  in  a  given  weight,  the  operation  is 
termed  red/action,  and  is  performed  by  multiply- 
ing the  given  quantity  by  the  number  which 
shows  how  many  of  the  next  lower  denomination 
makes  one  of  the  higher.  Thus  if  we  wish  to 
know  how  many  pence  there  are  in  S7L,  we  first 
multiply  the  S7L  by  20,  which  will  show  the 
number  of  shillings  there  are  in  37i.,  for  as  there 
are  20  shillings  in  U.,  there  will  be  20  times  37 
in  37Z.  Now  37  x  20  =  740  shillings,  and  as  there 
are  12  pence  in  1  shilling,  there  will  be  12  times 
740=8880  pence  in  37 L  If  the  sum  were 
37^  168.  8cJL  in  which  we  wished  to  find  the 
number  of  pence,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of 
pence  in  16a.  8c2.  must  be  added  to  the  number 
already  found.  Now  as  there  are  12  pence  in  1 
shilling,  12  times  16=192,  the  number  of  pence 
in  16  shillings,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  8  pence 
remaining,  we  shall  have  200  pence  to  add  to  the 
8880,  or  in  other  words  we  shall  have  9080  pence 
as  the  answer.  So  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  pounds  weight  in  3  tons,  we  have  first 
to  ascertain  by  a  reference  to  a  table  of  weights 
how  many  pounds  there  are  in  the  ton,  and  which 
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we  shall  jBnd  to  be  2240.  This  number  multiplied 

bj  3  will   obviously  be  the  number  of  pounds 

weight  contained  in  3  tons.     But  if  the  weight 

which  we  were  required  to  find  the  number  of 

pounds  in  were  3  tons  7  cwt.  2  quarters  and  8 

pounds,  we  should  first  have  to  multiply  the  3 

tons  by  20  to  reduce  them  to  cwts.,  and  as  there 

are  20  cwt.  in  the  ton^  3  tons  would  be  60  cwt. 

But  besides  these  we  have  7  cwt.  more,  so  that 

we  have  in  all  67  cwt.     Now  as  there  are  4 

quarters  in  the  cwt.,  there  will  in  67  cwt.  be  4 

times  67=268  quarters,  to  which  we  have  to  add 

the  two  quarters  of  the  original  sum,  making  in 

all  270  quarters  in  the  weight.     But  as  there  are 

28  lbs.  in  1  quarter,  there  will  be  28  times  270= 

7560  lbs. ;  and  as  there  are  8  pounds  besides  to 

be  added,  the  sum  total  of  the  weight  will  be 

7568  lbs.     So  if  we  wished  to  know  how  many 

square  inches  there  were  in  2:^  square  feet,  it  is 

plain  that  as  there  are  144  square  inches  in  the 

square  foot,  there  will  be  288  square  inches  in 

2  square  feet,  and  36  square  inches  in  j^  of  a 

square  foot,  and  288  +  36=324  square  inches.  In 

performing  these  and  similar  operations  it  is  of 

course  necessary  to  have  access  to  proper  tables  of 

weights  and  measures,  or,  in  other  words,  to  certain 

standard  magnitudes,  as  it  is  impossible  to  form 

an  idea  of  any  magnitude  except  by  comparing 

it  with  some  other  magnitude,  such  as  a  pound, 

a  foot,  or  a  gallon,  of  which  we  have  a  definite 

conception. 
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On  the  addition  of  compound  quantities. — The 
first  step  in  performing  this  addition  is  to  set  the 
quantities  to  be  added  under  one  another^  so  that 
terms  of  the  same  kind  may  be  in  the  same 
column.  When  the  relation  between  the  different 
quantities  is  known — as  it  is  in  all  cases  of  arith- 
metical addition — we  add  up  the  numbers  in  the 
right-hand  column,  and  divide  by  the  number  ia 
this  column  which  makes  1  in  the  next  column. 
We  then  set  the  remainder,  if  any,  under  the  first 
column,  and  carry  the  quotient  to  be  added  to 
the  next,  and  so  on  through  all  the  columns. 
Thus  in  adding  up  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  here  set  down  we  proceed  as  follows : — 
We  first  arrange  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  in  three  columns,  with  the  units 
under  the  units,  the  ten's  under  the 
tens,  and  so  on,  as  in  simple  addi- 
tion. We  then  add  up  the  column 
of  pence,  and  find  how  many  pence  it 
contains.  But  as  every  group  of  12 
pence  makes  1  shilling,  we  divide  the 
total  number  of  pence  by  12  to  find 
how  many  of  such  groups  there  are,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  many  shillings  there  are  in  the  total 
number  of  pence.  These  shillings  we  transfer  to 
the  shillings  column,  and  ss  after  we  have  done 
this  there  are  6  pence  left,  we  write  the  6  beneath 
the  pence  column,  and  then  proceed  to  add  up 
the  shillings,  beginning  with  the  nimiber  of  shil- 
lings we  have  brought  from  the  pence  column. 
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Haying  thus  ascertained  the  total  number  of 
shillings,  we  find  how  many  pounds  there  are  in 
that  number  of  shillings  by  dividing  by  20,  there 
being  20  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling;  and 
after  having  found  this  number  of  pounds,  we 
earry  it  to  the  pounds  column,  and  the  2  shillings 
which  we  find  remaining  we  write  under  the 
shillings  column.  We  then  proceed  to  add  the 
pounds  column,  beginning  with  the  number  of 
ponnds  in  shillings  which  we  have  carried  from 
the  shillings  column. 

In  adding  up  cwts.,  quarters,-'  and  pounds,  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  precisely  the  same,  only  as 
there  are  28  lbs.  in  1  quarter,  4  quarters  in  1  cwt., 
and  20  cwt.  in  1  ton,  the  divisors  we  use  at  each 
step  must  vary  correspondingly.  This  will  be 
plain  from  the  following  example  : — 

Here  we  find  the  sum  to  be  20  cwt. 

3  ?'  12    ^  V^  *^^  17  l'^>  ^^  1  ^^  ^  ^^*' 
6    1    24    3  qrs.  and  17  lbs. ;  for,  after  adding 

Q    2    19    ^^  ^^  column,  and  dividing  the 

2   0     0    sum  by  28,  we  have  17  left,  and 

1  ton  0    8    17    after  adding  the  second  or  quarters 

column  with  the  addition  of  the 

number  of  quarters  in  lbs.  that  we  have  carried 

over  from  the  lbs.  column,  we  divide  the  number 

80  obtained  by  four  to  obtain  tlie  number  of  cwts. 

there  are  in  all  these  quartos.   We  carry  the  cwt. 

so  obtained  to  the  cwts.  column,  and  write  beneath 

the  quarters  column  the  3  quarters  which  we  find 

areleflii.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  the  cwts. 
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column,  we  find  its  sum  to  be  20  cwts.  or  1  ton ; 
and  the  total  quantity  to  be  1  ton  0  cwt.  3  qrs. 
17  lbs.,  as  stated  above. 

Svhtrdction  of  compovmd  quantities, — When 
we  wish  to  subtract  one  compound  quantity  from 
another,  we  write  the  less  under  the  greater,  so 
that  the  terms  of  the  same  kind  may  be  in  the 
same  column,  as  in  the  case  of  addition.  We 
then  subtract  the  right-hand  term  of  the  lower 
line  from  that  of  the  upper,  if  possible.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  transform  a  unit 
of  the  next  higher  term  into  its  equivalent  number 
of  units  of  the  first  term,  and  then  performing 
the  subtraction,  we  write  the  difference  under  the 
first  column,  and  we  increase  by  1  the  next  term 
to  be  subtracted  to  compensate  for  the  unit  pre- 
viously borrowed.  In  algebra,  the  usual  process 
of  subtraction  is  to  change  the  signs  of  the  lower 
line,  and  then  to  proceed  as  in  addition. 

If  we  had  to  take  271.  Ss.  ^<L  from  34Z.  178. 9}d., 

we  should  write  down  the  greater  sum  first  and 

the  less  under  it,  so  that  pounds  should  &11  under 

£34  17    9?      pounds,   shillings    under    shillings, 

^£27    8    4      and  pence    under  pence.      Taking 

£1    g    ^      i^   from  fd.    we  have  ^.    over, 

■  which   we   write    down,    and  then 

taking  4cL  from  dcL  we  have  ScL  over,  which  we 

also  write   below  the  column  of  pence.    Next 

taking  88.  from  178.  we  have  98.  left,  and  taking 

7L  from  14L  we  have  7L,  and  carrying  1  to  the  2 

appearing  in  the  next  place  we  have  3  from  3, 
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which  leaves  nothing.     The  difference,  therefore^ 

between   342.    178.   9|d   and    271.   Ss.  Aj^d.   is 

71.  98.  5id.     If  we  had  to  subtract  221. 188.  ll|d!. 

from  232.  68.  O^d,  we  should  proceed  thus : — 

^£23    6    0}  Here  taking  |c2.  from  j^d.  we  have 

£22  18  11}      to  borrow  Id.  or  4  farthings  from 

£0    7    ^     the  next  term,  and  we  have  then 

6  farthings  to  be  subtracted  from, 


and  -|d.  subtracted  from  f  cZ.  leaves  ^  In  the  next 
term  we  have  lid.,  which  must  be  increased  to 
12(2.  on  account  of  the  penny  before  borrowed ; 
and  as  we  have  no  pence  to  subtract  from  we 
must  borrow  l8.  from  the  next  term,  and  change 
it  into  12  pence,  and  12  pence  taken  from  12 
pence  leaves  nothing.  In  the  next  term  of  shil- 
lings we  have  18,  which  must  be  increased  to  19 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  borrowing  of  l8. 
to  carry  to  the  column  of  pence,  and  198.  taken 
from  12.  68.  or  268.  leaves  78.  In  the  next  term 
the  2  has  to  be  increased  to  3  to  make  up  for  the 
12.  imported  into  the  column  of  shillings,  and  23 
taken  from  23  leaves  nothing.  The  difference 
between  these  two  sums  is  consequently  78.  0|d. 

If  we  have  to  take  5  tons  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  27^  lbs. 
from  93  tons  8  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs.,  we  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Here  ^  lb.  taken  from  1  lb.  leaves 

93     8    1*  6      ^  lb.,  and  28  lbs.  taken  from  1  qr. 
^   ^^    ^  ^7i    and  6  lbs,  or  34  lbs.,  leaves  6  lbs. 

87  16    1    6J    Then  4  qrs.  taken  from  1  cwt.  and 
"=====■    I  qr^   or  5  qj-g^  leaves  1  qr. ;    and 
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13  cwt.  taken  from  1  ton  and  8  cwt.  or  28  cwt. 
leaves  15  cwt.  Lastly^  6  tons  taken  from  93  tons 
leaves  87  tons. 

If  we  wish  to  subtract  6-2  +  4  from  9—3  +  2, 
we  may  either  perform  the  subtraction  by  first 
adding  the  quantities  together,  and  then  sub- 
tracting the  sum  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other^ 
or  we  may  change  the  signs  of  the  quantity  to  be 
subtracted,  and  then  add  all  together,  which 
will  give  the  same  result*  Thus  6—2=4,  and 
4  +  4  =  8.  So  also  9-3=6,  and  6  +  2=8.  Sub- 
tracting now  one  sum  from  the  other,  we  get 
8-^8=0.  But  if  we  change  the  signs  of  6—2+4, 
and  add  it  to  9—3  +  2,  we  have  9—3  +  2—6  + 
2-4=0. 

MvMiplication  of  compound  quantitiea. — 
When  we  wish  to  perform  the  multiplication  of 
any  compound  number,  such  as  pounds,  shillings, 
or  pence,  or  hundredweights,  quarters,  and  pounds, 
we  set  the  multiplier  under  the  right-hand  term 
of  the  multiplicand,  multiply  that  term  by  it, 
and  find  what  number  of  times  one  of  the  next 
higher  term  is  contained  in  the  product,  which 
number  is  to  be  carried  to  the  next  term,  while 
the  remainder,  if  any,  is  to  be  written  under  the 
right  hand  or  lowest  term.  We  must  then  mul- 
tiply the  next  term  in  like  manner,  and  so  until 
the  whole  have  been  multiplied.  Thus  if  we  had 
to  multiply  23Z.  138.  6d.  by  4,  we  should  proceed 
as  follows: — 
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j^  jg    ^       Here  we  first  multiply  the  pence,  and 
4   4  times  5  pence  is  20  pence,  which  is 
£94  13    8    !*•  ^d. ;  and  so  we  put  down  8  and 
'  carry  1.    In  the  shillings  term  we  say 

4  times  3  are  12,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
1  diilling  brought  over  from  the  pence  term,  the 
12  becomes  13.  Then  4  times  10  is  40  shillings, 
which  make  just  2  pounds,  so  we  carry  the  2  pounds 
to  the  pounds  place,  leaving  the  13  previously  ob- 
tained in  the  shillings  place.  Proceeding  to  the 
pounds,  we  say  4  times  3  are  12  and  2  are  14, 
and  4  times  2  are  8  and  1  are  9.  Hence  the 
product  is  942.  13d.  Sd.y  which  sum  would  also  be 
obtained  by  writing  down  2Sl.  13«.  5d.  four  times 
under  one  another,  and  ascertaining  their  sum  by 
addition. 

When  the  multiplier  is  large,  but  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  factors,  we  may,  instead  of  multi- 
plying by  the  number,  multiply  successively  by 
its  £sictors.  Thus  if  we  have  such  a  sum  as 
je23  lU.  4|d  to  multiply  by  36,  then  as  36  is  a 
number  represented  by  the  factors  6  x  6,  4  x  9  or 
3  X  12,  we  shall  obtain  the  same  result  by  multi- 
plying by  any  set  of  these  factors  as  by  multiply- 
ing by  the  36  direct.    Thus — 


£2Z  11 

6 

£23  11 

4 

£23  11 

4i 
3 

141  8 

6 

94  6 

7 
9 

70  14 

2i 
12 

£848  10 

8 

848  10 

8 

848  10 

3 

£17 

3    0} 

4 

68 

12     2 
5 

343 

0  10 

7 

£2401 

5  10 
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In  like  maimer  if  we  had  to  multi- 
ply the  sum  £17  Sa.  O^d.  hy  140, 
then  as  140  is  made  up  of  the  factors 
7  X  20,  or  4  X  5  X  7,  we  may  multiply 
by  these  numbers  instead  of  the  140. 
In  cases  however  in  which  the  multi- 
plier cannot  be  broken  up  into  factors, 
we  must  multiply  each  term  by  it  con- 
secutively. Thus  if  £23  11«.  4|ct  be  multiplied 
by  37,  we  have  first  3  farthings  multiplied  by  37, 
which  gives  111  farthings  or  27  pence  and  3  far- 
things. Writing  down  the  3  ferthings  and  carry- 
ing the  27  pence,  we  have  37  times  4  pence  or 
148  pence  and  adding  the  27  pence  we  have  175 
pence,  which  as  there  are  12  pence  in  the  shilling 
we  divide  by  12  and  get  14  shillings  and  7  pence. 
We  set  down  the  7  in  the  pence  place  and  carry 
the  14  to  the  shillings  place,  and  we  thus  proceed 
through  all  the  terms  until  the  multiplication  is 
completed.  The  same  mode  of  procedure  is 
adopted  if,  instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
we  have  hundredweights,  quarters,  and  pounds  or 
any  other  quantities  whatever. 

Division  of  compound  quantities. — ^In  the 
arithmetical  division  of  compoimd  quantities,  we 
set  the  divisor  in  a  loop  to  the  left  of  the  dividend 
and  divide  the  left-hand  term  by  it,  setting  the 
quotient  under  that  term.  If  there  is  any  remain- 
der we  reduce  it  to  the  next  lower  denomination, 
adding  to  it  that  term,  if  any,  of  the  dividend 
which  is  of  this  lower  denomination.     We  then 
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divide  the  result  by  the  divisor  and  so  on,  until  all 
the  terms  have  been  divided.  Thus  if  we  had  to 
divide  £38  6«.  8|(2.  by  3^  we  should  proceed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Here  we  find  that  3  is  contained  in 
3)38  6  8}^  once,  and  in  8,  2  times  and  2  over. 
-  ^  But  2  pounds  are  40  shillings,  and  6 
are  46  shillings,  and  46  divided  by  3 
gives  15  and  1  over,  which  1  shilling  is  equal  to 
12  pence,  and  adding  to  this  the  8  pence  in  the 
dividend,  we  have  20  pence  to  be  divided  by  3. 
Now  20  divided  by  3  gives  6  and  2  over,  which 
2  pence  are  8  farthings,  and  adding  thereto  the  1 
fisurthing  in  the  dividend,  we  have  9  farthings  to 
divide  by  3,  or  3  feuthings.  It  is  clear  that 
£12  158.  6^(L  multiplied  by  3  will  again  give  the 
£38  68.  S^d.  of  the  dividend. 

If  we  have  to  divide  a  number  by  10,  we  may 
accomplish  the  division  by  pointing  off  one  figure 
as  a  decimal,  if  by  100  we  point  off  two  figures,  if 
by  1000  three  figures,  and  so  on.  Thus  if  we 
have  to  divide  £2315  148.  7d  by  100,  we  may 
proceed  as  follows : — 

Here  we  point  off  two  figures  of 
23*15  14    7    ^^^  highest  term  as  decimals  which 

20  leaves  £23.    We  next  multiply  the 

3-14  residual  decimal  by  20  to  reduce  it  to 

^^  shillings,  bringing  dovm  the  14  shil- 


^'^^  lings  in  the  dividend,  and  we  obtain 

3  shillings  and  '14  of  a  shilling,  which 


8*00 

fraction  we  multiply  by  1 2  to  bring  it  to 
pence,  and  we  bring  down  thereto  the  7  pence  in 
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the  dividend.  We  obtain  as  a  product  1*75  pence, 
and  multiplying  in  like  manner  *74  by  4  to  bring 
it  to  farthings,  we  obtain  3  farthings,  making  the 
total  quotient  £23  38.  l|d!.  This  sum  multiplied 
by  100  will  make  £2315  148.  Id.  When  the 
divisor  is  large  but  may  be  broken  up  into  fsu^tors, 
we  may  divide  separately  by  those  fsu^tors.  Thus 
if  we  wish  to  divide  £3762  38.  6d.  by  24,  then  as 
24=4  X  6  or  3  X  8  or  2  x  12,  we  may  divide  the 
sum  by  any  pair  of  factors  instead  of  by  the  24. 


£      s.    d. 
4)3762  3  6 

6)940  10  lOj 

£      s, 
3)3762  3 

8)12.H  1 

£156  15 

d, 
6 

"2 
1| 

£      s.     d, 

2)3762  3  6 

12)1881  1  9 

£156  15  If 

£156  15  1} 

When  the  number  cannot  be  broken  up  into 
factors  we  must  proceed  by  the  method  of  long 
division.  Thus  if  we  had  to  divide  £3715  188.  9d. 
by  47  we  should  proceed  as  follows : — 

£    8.    d.  Here  we  find   first  how 

^7)3716  18   9(79    I    8    often  47  will  go  in  371,  and 

we  find  it  will  be  7  times, 

J  or 

423  when  we  write  the  7  in  the 

—  quotient  and  multiply  the 

20  divisor  by  it,    setting  the 

"^.j  product  under  the  first  three 

47  figures  of  the  dividend.  Sub- 

■^  tracting  now  the  329  from 

12  the  371,  we   find  that  the 

141(3  remainder   is   42,   and   we 

21i  bring  down  the  next  figure 
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of  the  dividend  and  find  how  often  47  is  contained 
in  425.  We  find  that  it  is  9  times^  which  com- 
pletes the  division  of  the  pounds.  The  2  pounds 
remaining  we  next  multiply  hj  20  to  bring  them 
to  shillings,  adding  the  18  shilliugs  of  the  dividend, 
which  together  make  58  shillings,  the  47th  part  of 
which  is  1  shilling  and  -J^ths  over.  Multiplying 
this  by  12  to  bring  it  to  pence,  and  dividing  by  47, 
we  get  3  pence,  which  completes  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  we  have  to  divide  a  compound 
quantity  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  such  as 
money  by  money  or  weights  by  weights,  the  re- 
quirement is  equivalent  to  that  of  finding  what 
number  of  times  the  one  amount  is  comprehended 
in  the  other.  We  cannot  of  course  divide  a 
quantity  by  another  of  a  different  kind,  as  money 
by  weighty  nor  can  we  multiply  money  by  money 
or  weight  by  weight  If  we  are  required  to  divide 
such  a  sum  as  £3  7s.  6<i.  by  IGa,  lO^eZ.,  we  reduce 
both  the  niunbers  to  the  lowest  denomination 
appearing  in  either,  which  in  this  case  is  half 
pence,  and  we  then  divide  the  greater  number  by 
the  less.  Now  £Z  7s.  6d!.=1620  half  pence  and 
Ifo.  10^=405  half  pence,  and  1620h-405=4. 
So  if  we  had  to  divide  3  tons  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs. 
by  2  qrs.  7  lbs.,  then  as  the  first  amount  is  equal 
to  6993  lbs.  and  the  second  to  63,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  dividing  6993  by  63,  which  we 
find  gives  111.  It  follows  consequently  that 
2  qrs.  7  lbs.  multiplied  by  111  =  3  tons  2  cwt. 
1  qr.  21  lbs. 
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As  a  square  foot  contains  144  square  inches, 
we  must,  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  any  given  number  of  square  inches,  divide 
by  the  number  144,  and  as  a  cubic  foot  contains 
1 728  cubic  inches,  we  must,  in  ascertaining  what 
number  of  cubic  feet  there  are  in  any  number  of 
cubic  inches,  divide  by  the  number  1728.  So  also 
there  are  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard,  and  27 
cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  yard.  A  cubic  foot  contains 
very  nearly  2200  cylindric  inches  or  solid  cylin- 
ders 1  inch  in  diameter  and'l  inch  high;  3300 
spherical  inches  or  balls  1  inch  diameter;  and 
6600  conical  inches  or  cones  1  inch  diameter  and 
1  inch  high. 

ON  THE   BESOLUTION  OF   FBAGTIONS  INTO  INFINITE 

SEMES. 

We  have  already  explained  that  in  decimal  frac- 
tions the  decrease  at  every  successive  figure  is  ten 
times,  just  as  in  common  numbers  the  increase  at 
every  successive  number  is  ten  times.  Thus  the 
number  666  means  600+60  +  6,  so  that  the  first 
figure  by  virtue  of  its  position  alone  is  ten  times 
greater  than  the  second,  and  the  second  by  virtue 
of  its  position  alone  is  ten  times  greater  than  the 
third.  Precisely  the  same  law  holds  when  we  descend 
below  unity,  as  we  do  in  every  case  in  which  the 
decimal  point  is  introduced,  sis  the  meaning  of  the 
decimal  point  is,  that  all  the  numbers  to  the 
right  of  it  are  less  than   unity,  and  that  they 
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dixmnish  ten  times  at  each  successive  figure^  just 
as  ordinary  numbers  do.  The  expression  666*666 
therefore  means  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  with 
the  addition  of  6  tenths^  six  hundredths,  and  six 
thousandths,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  666 
thousandths.     The  expression  might  therefore  be 

written  666+-^+-^+.jAo  or  666^^^.  Every 
decimal  fraction  may  consequently  be  considered 
as  a  vulgar  fraction,  with  a  denominator  of  10  or 
100  or  1000  understood,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  decimal.  Thus  •!  is  equivalent  to  -^,  '01 
is  equivalent  to  y^,  and  '001  is  equivalent  to 
Y^s^'  Now  the  fraction  J  is  1  divided  by  3,  and 
if  we  perform  the  division  we  shall  have 

3)100000 
•33333,  &e, 

and  80  on  to  infinity.  The  vulgar  fraction  ^  is 
consequently  equal  to  the  infinite  series  ^33333, 
&C.,  which  at  each  successive  term  to  which  it  is 
carried,  becomes  more  nearly  equal  to  the  fraction 
of  ^,  but  never  becomes  exactly  equal  thereto. 
Any  vulgar  fraction  may  be  at  once  converted 
into  its  equivalent  decimal  by  dividing  the  nume- 
rator by  the  denominator,  adding  as  many  ciphers 
to  the  numerator  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  division  to  be  carried  on.  But  some  of  the 
divisions  thus  performed,  it  will  be  found,  may 
be  carried  on  for  ever,  and  such  a  series  of 
numbers  is  termed  an  infinite  series.  As  a  visible 
exemplification  of  the  continual  approach  of  two 

H 
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quantities  to  one  another  without  ever  becoming 
equals  we  may  take  the  following  example : — 
Here  we  have  a  line  a  b  which  we  may  divide 


into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  we  draw  the 
line  A  G  at  right  angles  with  a  B :  at  o  we  draw 
another  short  line  oc  parallel  to  A  b,  and  we  set 
oflF  the  distance  ca  equal  to  a1.  If  now  we  draw 
the  diagonal  line  la  we  shall  cut  off  the  half  of 
AC^  or  shall  besect  it  in  the  point  x^  and  by 
drawing  the  lines  2ay  3a,  ^ta,  5a^  &c.,  we  cut  ofif 
successive  portions  of  axj,  and  therefore  con- 
tinually diminish  it.  But  we  never  can  cut  it  all 
off,  however  extended  we  may  make  the  line  A  b, 
and  however  numerous  the  additional  portions  cut 
off  may  be.  The  quantity  xc  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  equal  to  xilj  the  greater  the  length 
of  the  line  A  b,  and  the  more  numerous  the  frao* 
tional  quantities  successively  cut  off.  But  no 
extension  of  the  operation  short  of  infinity  could 
make  the  portions  cut  off  from  ccc  equal  to  a^A. 
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ABITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES. 

Having  now  illustrated  with  adequate  fulness 
of  detail  the  elementary  principles  of  engineering 
arithmetic,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
add  some  examples  of  the  method  of  performing 
such  computations  as  are  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired in  practice. 

Reduction. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
process  of  converting  a  quantity  expressed  in  one 
denomination  into  an  equivalent  quantity  ex- 
pressed in  another  denomination,  such  as  tons 
expressed  in  ounces^  or  miles  in  yards. 

ExamtpU  1. — Reduce  \5l.  7«.  0\-d.  to  farthings. 

Here  we  first  multiply  the  pounds 

6    7    Of  by  20,  there  being  20  shUhngs  in  the 

^  pound,  and  we  bring  down  the  7 

307*.  shillings,  making  307  shillings.     We 

then  multiply  the  shillings  by  12, 


36S4rf.         i^QTQ  being  1 2  pence  in  the  shilling, 

and  here  we  have  no  pence  to  bring 

*  down.    Finally,  we  multiply  by  4, 
there  being  4  farthings  in  each  penny, 
and  we  bring  down  the  3  farthings,  making  14,739 
&rthings  in  all. 

ExamvpU  2. — Reduce  23  tons  to  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

By  a  reference  to  a  table  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures^ we  find  that  there  are  2^240  pounds  in 

H  2 
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the  ton ;  23  times  2,240,  therefore,  or  51,250  lbs. 
is  the  answer  required. 

Exaw/pU  3. — Beduce  100  square  yards  to 
square  inches.  Here,  as  each  square  yard  con- 
tains 9  square  feet,  and  each  square  foot  144 
square  inches,  there  will  be  9  times  144  or  1,296 
square  inches  in  each  square  yard,  and  100  times 
this,  or  129,600  square  inches  in  100  square 
yards.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  100 
square  yards  is  a  very  different  quantity  from  100 
yards  square,  which  would,  in  fact,  contain  an 
area  of  10,000  square  yards. 

Example  4. — Eeduce  7  cubic  yards,  20  cubic 
feet,  to  cubic  inches.  As  there  are  27  cubic 
feet  in  a  cubic  yard,  there  will  be  27  times  7, 
or  189  cubic  feet  in  7  cubic  yards,  to  which 
adding  20,  we  have  209  cubic  feet  in  all ;  and  as 
there  are  1,728  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot,  we 
have  1,728  times  209,  or  361,152  cubic  inches  as 
the  answer  required. 

Quantities  are  brought  to  a  higher  denomina- 
tion by  the  reverse  of  the  process  indicated  above, 
that  is,  by  dividing  instead  of  multiplying.  Thus, 
by  dividing  by  4,  12,  and  20,  it  will  be  found 
that  14,739  farthings  are  equal  to  151.  7s.  Ofrf. ; 
by  dividing  51,520  lbs.  by  2,240,  that  the  quotient 
is  equal  to  23  tons;  and  by  dividing  129,600 
square  inches  by  144,  and  then  by  9,  that  the 
result  is  100  square  yards.  So  also  by  dividing 
by  1,728,  it  will  be  found  that  361,152  cubic 
inches  are  equal  to  209  cubic  feet>  and  dividing 
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again  by  27,  we  find  the  answer  to  be  7  cubic 
yards  and  20  cable  feet. 

Mensubation  of  subfaces  and  solids. — The 
area  of  a  rectangular  surface  is  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  length  by  the  breadth.  The  area  of 
a  circle  in  circular  inches  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  diameter  by  itself;  and  the  area  of  a 
circle  in  square  inches  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  diameter  by  itself,  and  by  the  decimal  "7854. 
The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  3*1416  times  its 
diameter.  The  capacity  of  a  rectangular  solid  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  together  its  length, 
depth,  and  thickness;  and  the  capacity  of  a 
cylinder  in  cubic  feet  or  inches  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  its  cross  section  or  mouth, 
expressed  in  square  feet  or  inches,  by  its  depth 
in  feet  or  inches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  quantity  of  felt  re- 
quired to  cover  the  side  of  a  marine  boiler  that 
is  17  feet  8  inches  long,  and  3  yards  high  ? 

Here  we  first  reduce  the  measurements  to 
inches,  and  as  17  ft.  8  in.  is  equal  to  212  inches, 
aod  as  3  yards  or  9  feet  is  equal  to  108  inches, 
we  have  an  area  represented  by  212  multiplied 
by  108  inches,  or  22,896  square  inches.  Now, 
as  there  are  144  square  inches  in  each  square 
foot,  we  shall,  by  dividing  22,896  by  144,  find 
that  the  area  is  159  square  feet,  and  dividing  this 
by  9  to  bring  the  quantity  into  square  yards,  we 
find  that  the  area  is  17  square  yards  and  6  square 
feet  over. 
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Since  the  area  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
length  by  the  breadth,  it  will  follow  that  if  we 
divide  the  area  by  the  length  we  shall  get  the 
breadth,  and  if  we  divide  the  area  by  the  breadth 
we  shall  get  the  length. 

IJxample  2. — What  is  the  weight  required  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  a  safety-valve  4  inches  dia- 
meter, to  keep  it  down  until  the  steam  attains  a 
pressure  of  20  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  ? 

Here  4x4  =  16  circular  inches,  and  16  x  •7854 
=  12*566  square  inches,  which  x20  the  pressure 
on  each  square  inch  =251*32  lbs. 

Example  2. — ^The  engine  of  the  steamer  *  Arro- 
gant' is  a  trunk  engine,  in  which  the  piston  rod 
is  widened  into  a  hollow  trunk  or  pipe  24  inches 
diameter,  which  correspondingly  reduces  the  effec- 
tive area  of  the  piston.  As  the  cylinder  is  60 
inches  diameter,  reduced  by  a  circle  24  inches 
diameter,  what  will  be  the  diameter  of  a  common 
cylinder  to  have  an  equal  area  ? 

Here  60*  x  •7854=2827*44  square  inches,  and 
24*  X -7854=452*39  square  inches,  and  2827-44 
diminished  by  452*39  =  2375*05  square  inches. 
This  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  area  of  a  cylinder 
55  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  2375*83  square 
inches. 

Example  3. — ^The  steamer  *  Black  Prince '  has 
two  direct-acting  trunk  engines,  with  cylinders 
equal  to  104^  inches  diameter,  and  the  length  of 
the  stroke  is  4  feet.  The  engines  make  55  revo- 
lutions per  minute.     What  will  be  the  number  of 
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cable  feet  of  steam  required  per  hour  to  fill  the 
cylinder? 

Here  the  diameter  being  104^  inches^  the  area 
of  each  cylinder  will  be  '7854  times  104^  squared, 
or  it  will  be  8835*7  square  inches,  or  61*3  square 
feet^  As  the  piston  travels  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  each  revolution,  it  will  pass  through  8 
feet  during  each  revolution ;  and  the  volume  of 
steam  required  by  each  cylinder  in  each  revolu- 
tion will  be  8  times  61*3,  or  490*4  cubic  feet. 
As  there  are  two  engines,  the  total  volume  of 
steam  required  in  each  revolution  will  be  twice 
490*4,  or  it  will  be  980*8  cubic  feet ;  and  as  there 
are  55  strokes  in  each  minute,  the  expenditure 
per  minute  will  be  55  times  980*8,  or  53,944 
cubic  feet*  The  expenditure  per  hour  will,  of 
course,  be  60  times  this,  or  3,236,440  cubic  feet. 
In  all  modem  engines  the  steam  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler  during  the 
whole  stroke ;  and  the  expenditure  of  steam  will 
be  less  the  sooner  it  is  cut  off  or  prevented  from 
entering  the  cylinder.  But  the  cylinder,  never- 
theless, will  still  be  filled  with  steam,  though  of  a 
less  tension  than  if  the  supply  from  the  boiler 
had  not  been  interrupted ;  and  the  space  traversed 
by  the  piston  will  always  be  a  correct  measure  of 
the  steam  consumed,  taking  that  steam  at  the 
pressure  it  has  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Example  4. — The  *  Black  Prince'  has  an  area 
of  immersed  midship  section  of  1,270  square  feet ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  the  vessel  were  cut  across 
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in  the  middle,  the  axea  of  that  part  below  the 
water  would  be  1,270  square  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  screw  is  24  feet  6  inches,  the  nominal  power 
is  1,250,  and  the  indicated  power  5,772  horses. 
What  is  the  ratio,  or  proportion,  of  the  area  of  mid- 
ship section  to  the  area  of  the  circle  in  which  the 
screw  revolves  ?  and  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  im- 
mersed midship  section  to  the  indicated  power  ? 

Here  the  diameter  of  the  screw  being  24^ 
feet,  the  area  of  the  circle  in  which  it  revolves 
will  be  471'436  square  feet,  and  1,270  divided 
by  471 '436  being  2*69,  it  follows  that  the  ratio 
of  immersed  midship  section  to  screw's  disc  is 
2*69  to  1.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  indicated 
power  5,772,  divided  by  1,250,  gives  a  ratio  of 
indicated  power  to  immersed  midship  section  of 
4*54  to  1.  With  these  proportions  the  speed  was 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  15  knots  per  hour,  so  that 
to  ensure  such  a  speed  in  a  vessel  like  the '  Black 
Prince,'  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  4^  or 
5  indicated  horse-power  for  each  square  foot  of 
immersed  midship  section  of  the  hull. 

Examyple  5. — If  it  were  desired  to  encircle  the 
screw  of  the  *  Black  Prince'  with-  a  sheet-iron 
hoop,  what  length  of  hoop  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose  ? 

The  diameter  of  the  screw  being  24^  feet,  tiie 
circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  it  revolves 
wiU  be  3-1416  times  24^,  or  it  will  be  76-969 
feet. 

Example  6. — A  single  acting  feed  pump  has  a 
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ram  of  2^  inches  diameter  and  18  inches  stroke^ 
and  makes  50  strokes  per  minute.  How  much 
water  ought  it  to  send  into  the  boiler  every 
hour? 

Here  the  area  of  the  ram  will  be  4*9  square 
inches,  and  the  stroke  being  18  inches,  18  times 
4*9  or  88*2  cubic  inches  will  be  expelled  at  every 
stroke,  supposing  that  there  is  no  loss  by  leakage 
or  otherwise.  As  there  are  50  strokes  made  in 
the  minute,  the  discharge  per  minute  will  be 
50  times  88-2,  or  4,410  cubic  inches ;  and  there 
will  be  60  times  this,  or  264,600  cubic  inches 
discharged  in  the  hour.  As  there  are  1,728  cubic 
inches  in  the  cubic  foot,  we  get  the  hourly  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  by  dividing  264,600  by  1,728, 
and  we  shall  find  the  discharge  to  be  153*125 
cubic  feet.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  will  make 
about  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  of  the  same  pressure 
as  the  atmosphere. 

Example  7. — A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1,000  ounces.  What  will  be  the  weight  of  water 
in  a  vessel  which  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and  which 
measures  a  yard  each  way  ? 

As  there  are  27  cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  yard,  the 
weight  required  will  be  27,000  ounces,  which, 
divided  by  16,  the  number  of  ounces  in  a  pound, 
gives  1,687  lbs.  and  8  oz.,  and  dividing  again  by 
112,  the  number  of  lbs.  in  each  cwt.,  we  get 
15  cwt  7  lbs.  8  oz. 

Example  8. — Two  steamers  being  started  toge- 
ther on  a  race,  it  was  found  that  the  faster  went 
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5  feet  ahead  of  the  other  in  each  55  yards :  how 
much  will  she  have  gained  in  half  a  mile  ? 

As  a  mile  is  1^760  yards^  half  a  mile  is  880 
yards,  and  there  are  16  times  55  yards,  therefore, 
m  half  a  mile.  As  in  each  55  yards  5  feet  are 
gained,  there  will  be  16  times  5  feet,  or  80  feet 
gained  in  the  half  mile,  or  26  yards  2  feet. 

Example  9. — ^The  *  Warrior,'  a  steamer  of  6,039 
tons  burden,  and  1,250  nominal  horse-power,  at- 
tained a  speed  on  trial  of  14*356  knots  per  hour, 
the  engines  exerting  an  actual  power  of  5,469 
horses.  The  screw  was  24^  feet  diameter,  and 
30  feet  pitch,  or,  in  other  words,  the  twist  of  the 
blades  was  such  that  it  would  advance  30  feet  at 
each  revolution,  if  the  advance  were  made  without 
any  resistance.  The  engines  made  54*25  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  if  the  screw  advanced  30 
feet  in  each  revolution,  it  would  advance  1627*5 
per  minute,  or  16*061  knots  per  hour.  In  reality, 
however,  the  screw  only  advanced  through  the 
same  distance  as  the  ship,  namely,  14*356  knots 
per  hoiu*.  The  actual  advance,  therefore,  was  less 
than  the  theoretical  advance  by  1*705  knots  per 
hour,  which  difference  is  called  the  slip  of  the 
screw;  for  1*705  added  to  14*356  makes  16*061, 
which  would  be  the  speed  of  the  vessel  at  this 
speed  of  the  screw  if  there  was  no  slip. 

Exa/mple  10. — What  is  the  diameter  of  a 
piston  of  which  the  area  is  2827*44  square 
inches  ? 

Here  2827*44,  divided  by  -7854, =3600,  the 
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square  root  of  which  is  60.    This  is  the  diameter 
required. 

Exa/m/ple  11. — ^A  cubical  vessel  of  water  weighs 
5  tons  excluding  the  weight  of  the  vessel.  What 
is  the  length  of  the  side  ? 

As  there  are  1^000  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  we  know  that  there  will  be  the  same 
num^ber  of  cubic  feet  in  the  vessel  as  the  number 
of  times  1,000  ounces  is  contained  in  5  tons. 
Now  as  there  are  2,240  lbs.  in  the  ton,  there  will 
be  5  times  this,  or  11,200  lbs.  in  5  tons,  or  179,200 
ounces.  Dividing  this  by  1,000,  we  have  179*2 
cubic  feet  as  the  content  of  the  vessel. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  side  we  must  extract 
the  cube  root  of  179'2.  We  soon  see  that  the 
root  must  lie  between  5  and  6,  for  the  cube  of  5 
is  125,  and«the  cube  of  6  is  216.     Taking  6  as 

the  next  lowest  root, 
we  set  this  number  as 
the  first  figure  of  the 
quotient  and  subtract 
its  cube  as  in  long  di- 
vision, bringing  down 
three  more  figures  at 
each  stage,  and  here 
two  of  these  must  be 
ciphers. 

We  now  triple  the  root  5,  and  set  down  the  15 
to  the  left,  and  we  multiply  this  triple  number 
by  the  first  figure  of  the  root  making  75,  which 
number  we  set  down  between  the  15  and  the 


7600 
936 

179-2(5-63 
125 

156 

200 

8436 

50-616 

1683 

940800 
5049 

3584000 

945849 

2837647 

746453 


I 
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remainder,  adding  two  ciphers  to  it,  whicli  make 
it  7500.  We  now  consider  how  often  the  trial 
divisor  7500  will  go  into  the  remainder  54200, 
after  making  some  allowance  for  additions  to  the 
divisor,  and  we  find  it  will  be  6  times.  We  place 
the  6  as  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  and  we 
also  place  it  after  the  15.  We  multiply  the  156 
by  the  6,  and  place  the  product  under  the  7500. 
The  resulting  number  8436  is  the  first  true 
divisor. 

We  now  bring  down  the  next  period  of  three 
figures,  and  as  there  are  no  figures  remaining  to 
be  brought  down,   we  introduce  three  ciphers. 
We  triple  the  last  figure  of  156,  which,  gives  168, 
and  we  add  the  square  of  6,  which  is  36,  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  last  lines,  936  and  8436,  making 
in  all  9408,  to  which  we  add  two  ciphers,  making 
940800,  and  we  then  see  how  often  this  sum  is 
contained  in  3584000.     We  find  that  it  will  be 
3  times,  and  we  set  down  the  3  as  the  next  figure 
of  the  root,  and  also  after  the  168,  making  1683, 
and  we  add  three   times   this   to  the  940,800, 
making  945849,  which  is  the  second  real  divisor. 
We  now  multiply  this  divisor  by  the  last  figure  of 
the  quotient,  and  subtract  the  product  as  in  long 
division,  leaving  as  a  remainder  746453,  to  which, 
if  we  wished  to  carry  the  answer  to  another  place 
of  decimals,  we  should  annex  three  ciphers,  and 
proceed  as  before.     For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  an   extraction  to  the  second  place  of 
decimals  is  sufficient,  and  if  we  cube  5*63,  we 
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shall  find  the  resulting  number  to  be  178'453547, 
being  a  little  less  than  179-2. 

Example  12. — The  density  or  specific  gravity 
of  mercury  is  13*59  times  greater  than  that  of 
water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  773*29 
times  greater  than  that  of  air  of  the  usual  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  What  will  be  the  height  of  a 
column  of  water  that  will  balance  the  usual  baro- 
metric pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  and 
what  also  will  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  of 
uniform  density  that  will  be  required  to  balance 
that  pressure  ? 

Here  the  mercury  being  13*59  times  more 
dense  than  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
water  being  13*59  times  more  light  than  the 
mercury,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  should  be  13*59  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  column  of  mercury,  in  order  to 
balance  the  pressure.  If,  therefore,  the  column 
of  mercury  be  30  inches  high,  the  height  of  the 
balancing  column  of  water  must  be  13*59  times 
.30  inches,  or  33*975  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
balancing  column  of  air  must  be  773*29  times 
this,  or  26271*52775  feet.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
height  will  be  a  little  more  than  this,  as  mercury 
is  13*59593  times  heavier  than  water,  whereas,  for 
simplicity,  it  has  been  taken  here  at  only  13*59 
times  heavier. 
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EQUATIONS. 

When  one  quantity  is  set  down  as  equal  to  another 
quantity  with  the  sign  of  equality  (=)  between 
the  two^  the  whole  expression  is  termed  an  equa- 
tion. Thus  1  lb.  =  16  oz.  is  an  equation;  and  if 
we  represent  lbs.  by  the  letter  A,  and  oz.  by  the 
letter  b,  then  we  shall  have  the  equation  in  the 
form  1a  or  A=  16b.  It  is  clear  that  the  equality 
subsisting  in  such  an  expression  will  not  be  extin- 
guished by  any  amount  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  or  other  arithmetical  pro- 
cess to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  provided  it  be 
simultaneously  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion— just  as  the  equality  of  weight  shown  by  a 
pair  of  scales  between  1  lb.  and  16  oz.  will  not  be 
altered  if  we  add  an  ounce,  or  pound,  or  any 
other  weight  to  each  scale,  or  subtract  an  ounce, 
or  pound,  or  any  other  weight  from  each  scale. 
If  we  add  an  ounce  to  each  scale,  then  we  shall 
have  the  equation  A  +  b  =  16b + B,  or  if  we  subtract 
an  ounce  from  each  scale,  the  equation  becomes 
A— b=16b— B,  both  of  which  expressions  are  ob- 
viously just  as  correct  as  the  first  one.  We  may, 
consequently,  add  any  quantity  to  each  side  of  an 
equation,  or  subtract  any  quantity  from  it  without 
altering  the  value  of  the  expression. 

If  we  have  such  an  expression  asA— b=:16b— b, 
and  wish  thereby  to  know  the  value  of  A,  we  shall 
ascertain  it  by  adding  the  quantity  b  to  each  side 
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of  the  equation,  which  will  then  become  A-— b+b 
=rl6B— B  +  B.  Now  A— B  +  B  is  obviously  equal 
to  A^  for  the  value  of  any  quantity  is  not  changed 
by  first  subtracting  and  then  adding  any  given 
quantity  to  it.  So  likewise  16b— b  +  b  is  obviously 
equal  to  IGb,  as  the  ^b  and  -fB  destroy  one 
another.  The  equation  thus  cleared  of  redundant 
figures  becomes  A=  16b  as  at  first. 

If  now  we  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 
any  number^  or  multiply  both  sides  by  any  num- 
ber, we  shall  find  the  value  of  the  expression  to 
remain  without  change.      For   example,  if  we 

A 

divide  by  16  we  shall  get  tb=b,  or  if  we  mul- 
tiply by  2  we  shall  get  2a = 32b.  Both  of  these 
expressions  are  obviously  as  true  as  the  first  one, 
as  they  amount  to  saying  that  ^^th  of  a  pound  is 
equal  to  an  ounce,  and  that  2  lbs.  are  equal  to 
32  oz. 

If  we  have  such  an  expression  as  a+&=s<?5  and 
wish  to  know  the  value  of  a,  we  subtract  b  from 
both  sides  of  the  equation,  which  we  have  seen 
we  can  do  without  error,  whatever  quantity  6 
may  be  supposed  to  represent.  Performing  this 
subtraction  we  get  a  +  6— 6,  or  a=c— 6;  and  if 
we  know  the  values  of  c  and  6,  we  at  once  get 
the  value  of  a.  If  we  know  the  values  of  a  and 
c,  and  wish  to  find  the  value  of  6,  we  shall  ascer- 
tain it  by  subtracting  a  from  each  side  of  the 
equation,  which  will  then  become  6=c— a.  In 
both  of  these  subtractions  we  may  see  that  we 
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have  merely  shifted  a  letter  from  one  side  of  the 
equation  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  changing 
its  sign;  and  we  hence  deduce  this  general  law 
applicable  to  all  equations,  that  we  may  without 
error  transfer  any  quantity  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other,  if  we  at  the  same  time  change  its  sign. 

If  we  have  the  equation  a=j,  and  if  we  know 

the  values  of  a  and  6,  but  not  of  ic,  then,  to  find 
the  value  of  a;,  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion by  6,  which  reduces  the  equation  to  the  form 
db=:x.  If,  then,  a=2  and  6=4,  it  is  clear  that 
aj=8.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  ab  is  the 
same  as  a  x  6,  and  which  is  quite  a  dififerent  ex- 
pression from  a +6,  the  one  meaning  a  multiplied 
by  6,  and  the  other  a  added  to  6.     So  likewise 

ab  J  ^     » 

-T- = a,  and  —  =0. 
0  a 

The  utility  of  such  equations  in  engineering 
computations  is  very  great,  not  merely  as  simpli- 
fying arithmetical  processes,  but  as  presenting 
compendious  expressions  of  important  laws,  both 
easily  remembered  and  easily  recorded.  Thus  it 
is  found  that  in  steam  vessels  the  power  necessary 
to  be  put  into  them,  to  achieve  any  given  speed 
with  any  given  form  of  vessel,  and  any  given  area 
of  immersed  midship  section,  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  speed  required.  If  we  represent  the  indicated 
power  by  P,  the  speed  in  knots  per  hour  by  s,  the 
area  in  square  feet,  and  the  cross  section  below 
the  water  line  by  A,  and  if  by  c  we  denote   a 
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certain  multiplier  or  coefficient,    the   value   of 
which  varies  with  the  form  of  the  vessel,  but  is 

s'a 


constant  in  the  same  species  of  vessel^  then  p= 

is  an  equation  which  expresses  these  relations, 
and  we  can  find  the  value  of  f  from  this  equation 
if  we  know  the  value  of  the  other  quantities,  or 
we  can  find  the  value  of  s,  or  of  A,  or  of  c,  if  we 
know  the  values  of  the  other  quantities  in  the 
equation.  Thus  if  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the 
equation  by  c,  we  get  pc=s%  and  if  we  now 

S^A 

divide  by  p  we  get  c=— .  So  also  if  we  divide 
the  equation  pc=s'a  by  s',  we  get  the  value  of  A, 

PO 

as  we  shall  then  have  -3  =  A ;  or  if  we  divide  by  A 

PC 

we  get  —=8',  and  taking  out  the  cube  root  of 


we 


'/po 
both  sides  we  get  a/  -7=^-     ^^y  therefore, 

know  the  indicator  power  of  a  steamer,  the  im- 
mersed area  of  midship  cross  section,  and  the  co- 
efficient proper  for  the  order  of  vessel  to  which 
the  particijJar  vessel  under  examination  belongs, 
we  can  easily  tell  what  the  speed  will  be,  as  we 
have  only  to  multiply  the  indicator  power  in 
horses  by  the  coefficient,  and  divide  by  the  sec- 
tional area  in  square  feet,  and  finally  to  extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  quotient,  which  will  give 
the  speed  in  knots  per  hour.     The  coefficients  of 

I 
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different  vessels  have  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. The  following  are  the  coefficients  of  some 
of  the  screw  vessels  of  the  navy : — 

*  Shannon,'  550 ; '  Simoom,'  500;  ^Windsor  Castle,' 
493 ;  '  Penguin,'  648 ;  '  Plover,'  670 ;'  ^  Curafoa,' 
677;  < Himalaya,'  695;  *  Warrior,'  824;  'Black 
Prince,'  674.  The  coefficient  of  the  Boyal  Yacht 
^  Fairy'  is  464,  and  the  original  coefficient  of  the 
'  Rattler'  was  676 ;  but  the  performance  has 
latterly  fallen  off,  and  is  not  now  above  500,  or 
thereby.  The  original  coefficient  of  the  *  Frank- 
fort,' a  merchant  screw  steamer,  was  792,  which 
was  about  the  best  performance  at  that  time  at^ 
tained.  The  larger  the  coefficient  the  better  is 
the  performance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
LAW  OF  CONSBBVATION   OF  FOBCE. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Mechanics,  as  of 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  every  department  of 
physical  science,  is  that  a  force  once  in  being  can 
never  cease  to  exists  except  by  its  transformation 
into  some  other  equivalent  force,  which,  however, 
does  not  involve  the  annihilation  of  the  force  as 
it  continues  to  exist  in  another  form.     This  prin- 
ciple, usually  termed  the  conservation  of  forcCj 
and   sometimes  the  conservation  of  energy^  is 
only  now  beginning  to  receive  that  wide  and  dis- 
tinct recognition  which  its  importance  demands ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  clear  apprehension 
of  this  pervading  principle  will  greatly  simplify 
and  aid  all  our  investigations  in  natural  science. 
One  very  obvious  inference  from  the  principle  is 
that  we  cannot  manufactiure  force  out  of  nothing, 
any  more  than  we  can   manufacture  time,   or 
space,  or  matter;   and  in  the  various  machines 
for  the  production  of  power — such  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  wind  or  water  mill,  or  the  electro- 
motive machine — we  merely  develop  or  liberate  the 
power  pent  up  in  the  material  which  we  consume 

I2 
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to  generate  the  power ;  just  as  in  setting  a  clock 
in  motion,  we  liberate  the  power  pent  up  in  the 
spring.  Coal  is  virtually  a  spring  that  has  been 
wound  up  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  and  in  using  it 
in  an  engine  we  are  only  permitting  it  to  uncoil — 
imparting  thereby  to  some  other  agent  an  amount 
of  power  equal  to  that  which  the  coal  itself  loses. 
The  natural  agent  employed  in  winding  up  the 
springs  which  our  artificial  machines  uncoil  is  the 
sun,  which  by  its  action  on  vegetation  decomposes 
the  carbonic  acid  which  combustion  produces, 
and  uses  the  carbon  to  build  up  again  the  structure 
of  trees  and  plants,  that,  by  their  subsequent 
combustion,  will  generate  power ;  and  as  coal  is 
only  the  fossil  vegetation  of  an  early  epoch,  we 
are  now  using  in  our  engines  the  power  which 
the  sun  gave  out  ages  ago.  So  in  windmills  and 
waterwheels,  it  is  the  sun  that,  by  rarefying  some 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  more  than  others,  causes 
the  wind  to  blow  that  impels  windmills,  and  the 
vapours  to  exhale,  which,  being  afterwards  preci- 
pitated as  rain,  form  the  rivers  that  impel  water- 
wheels.  In  performing  these  operations  the  sun 
must  lose  as  much  power,  in  the  shape  of  heat  or 
otherwise,  as  it  imparts;  and  one  of  two  conse- 
quences must  ensue — either  that  the  sun  is  gra- 
dually burning  out>  or  that  it  is  receiving  back  in 
some  other  shape  the  equivalent  of  the  power  that 
it  parts  with. 
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LAW  OF  VIRTUAL  TELOCITIES, 

One  branch  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
force  is  well  known  in  mechanics  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtual  velocities.  This  principle  teaches 
that,  as  the  power  exerted  in  a  given  time  by  a 
machine,  such  as  a  steam-engine  or  waterwheel,  is 
a  definite  quantity,  and  as  power  is  not  mere  pres- 
sure or  mere  motion,  but  the  product  of  pressure 
and  motion  together,  so  in  any  part  of  the  machine 
that  is  moving  slowly,  the  pressure  will  be  great, 
and  in  any  part  of  the  machine  moving  rapidly, 
the  pressure  must  be  small,  seeing  that  under  no 
other  circumstances  could  the  product  of  the 
pressure  and  velocity — which  represents  or  con- 
stitutes the  power — be  a  constant  quantity.  A 
horse  power  is  a  dynamical  unit»  or  a  unit  of 
force,  which  is  represented  by  33,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  high  in  a  minute  of  time ;  and  this  unit 
is  usually  called  an  actual  horse  power,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Twmvaal  or  commercial  horse 
power,  which  is  merely  an  expression  for  the 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  length  of  stroke,  or  a 
measure  of  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  without 
any  reference  to  the  amount  of  power  actually 
exerted  by  it^  If  we  suppose  that  an  engine 
makes  one  double  stroke  of  5  feet  in  the  minute 
— which  is  equal  to  a  space  of  10  feet  in  the 
minute  that  the  piston  must  pass  through,  since 
it  has  to  travel  both  upward  and  downward — and 
that  this  engine  when  at  work  exerts  one  horse 
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power,  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  pressure  must  be 
exerted  on  the  piston  in  order  that  this  power 
may  be  exactly  attained  ;  for  it  must  be  the  10th 
of  33,000  or  3,300  lbs. ;  since  3,300  lbs.  multiplied 
by  10  feet  is  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  multiplied 
by  1  foot.  Such  an  engine,  if  making  10  strokes 
in  the  minute,  would  exert  10  horses' power;  if 
making  20  strokes  in  the  minute  would  exert  20 
horses'  power;  if  making  thirty  strokes  in  the 
minute  would  exert  30  horses'  power;  and  in 
general  the  pressure  on  the  piston  in  lbs.  multi- 
plied by  the  space  passed  through  by  the  piston 
in  feet  per  minute,  and  divided  by  33,000,  will 
give  the  number  of  horses'  power  exerted  by  the 
engine. 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  considerations  that 
the  circumstance  which  determines  the  power 
exerted  by  any  engine  during  each  stroke  is — 
with  any  uniform  pressure  of  steam — the  cwpadty 
of  the  cylinder.  A  tall  and  narrow  cylinder  will 
generate  as  much  power  each  stroke,  and  will 
consume  as  much  steam,  as  a  short  and  broad  one, 
if  the  capacities  of  the  two  are  the  same.  But 
the  strain  to  which  the  piston-rod,  the  working- 
beam,  and  the  other  parts  are  subjected,  will  be 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  short  cylinder^  since 
the  weight  or  pressure  on  the  piston  must  be 
greatest  in  that  case  in  order  to  develop  the 
same  amount  of  power.  Since,  too,  in  the  case 
of  an  engine  exerting  a  given  power,  the  quan- 
tity of  power  is  a  constant  quantity,  which  may 
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be  represented  by  a  small  pressure  acting  through 
a  great  space,  or  a  great  pressure  acting  through 
a  small  space,  so  long  as  the  product  of  the  space 
and  pressure  remain  invariable,  it  follows  that  in 
any  part  of  an  engine  through  which  the  strain  is 
transmitted,  and  of  which  the  motion  is  very 
slow,  the  pressure  and  strength  must  be  great  in 
the  proportion  of  the  slowness,  since  the  pressure 
multiplied  by  the  motion,  at  any  other  part  of 
the  engine,  must  always  be  equal  to  the  pressure 
multiplied  by  the  motion  of  the  piston.  In  the 
caae  of  any  part  of  an  engine,  therefore,  or  in  the 
case  of  any  part  of  any  machine  whatever,  it  is 
easy  to  tell  what  the  strain  exerted  will  be  when 
we  know  the  relative  motions  of  the  piston,  or 
other  source  of  power,  and  of  the  part  the  strain 
on  which  we  wish  to  ascertain,  since,  if  the  motion 
of  such  part  be  only  ^  of  that  of  the  moving 
force,  the  strain  will  be  twice  greater  upon  that 
part  than  upon  the  part  where  the  force  is  first 
appUed.  If  the  motion  of  the  part  be  \  of  that  of 
the  moving  force,  the  strain  upon  it  will  be  3  times 
greater  than  that  due  to  the  direct  application  of 
the  moving  force ;  if  the  motion  be  •},  the  strain 
will  be  4  times  greater ;  if  j-,  it  will  be  6  times 
greater ;  if  ^,  it  will  be  10  times  greater ;  if  -j^, 
it  will  be  100  times  greater :  and  if  any  motion 
of  the  prime  mover  imparts  no  appreciable  motion 
to  some  other  part  of  the  machine,  the  strain 
becomes  infinite,  or  would  become  so  only  for  the 
yielding  and  springing  of  the  parts  of  the  machine. 
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We  have  an  example  of  a  strain  of  this  kind  in 
the  Stanhope  printing  press,  or  in  the  elbow- 
jointed  lever,  which  consists  of  two  bars  jointed 
to  one  another  like  the  halves  of  a  two-foot  rule. 
If  we  suppose  these  two  portions  to  be  opened 
until  they  are  nearly  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
straight  line,  and  if  they  are  then  interposed  be- 
tween two  planes,  and  are  forced  sideways  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  the  same  straight  line,  the 
force  with  which  the  planes  will  be  pressed  apart 
will  be  proportional  to  the  relative  motions  of  the 
hand  which  presses  the  elbow-joint  straight,  and 
the  distance  through  which  the  planes  are  thereby 
separated.  As  it  will  be  found  that  this  distance 
is  very  small  indeed,  relatively  with  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  when  the  two  portions  of  the  lever 
come  nearly  into  the  same  straight  line,  and  ceases 
altogether  when  they  are  in  the  same  straight 
line,  so  the  pressure  acting  in  separating  the 
planes  will  be  very  great  indeed  when  the  parts 
of  the  lever  come  into  nearly  a  straight  line,  and 
is  infinite  when  they  come  really  into  a  straight 
line ;  or  it  would  be  so  but  for  the  compressibility 
of  the  metal  and  the  yielding  of  the  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  is  perfectly  easy,  with  the  aid  of  the  law  of 
virtual  velocities,  to  determine  the  strains  existing 
at  any  part  of  a  machine,  and  also  the  weight 
which  the  exertion  of  any  given  force  at  the 
handle  of  a  crane,  winch,  screw,  hydraulic  press, 
differential  screw,  blocks  and  tackle,  or  any  other 
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machine  will  lift ;  for  we  have  only  to  determine 
the  first  and  last  velocities,  and  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  last  velocity  is  slow,  the  weight 
lifted  will  be  great.  Thus,  suppose  we  have  a 
crane,  moved  by  a  handle  which  has  a  radius  of 
2  feet,  which  turns  a  pinion  of  6  inches  diameter 
gearing  into  a  wheel  of  4  feet  diameter,  on  which 
there  is  a  barrel  of  1  foot  diameter  for  winding 
the  chain  upon,  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  weight — 
excluding  fiiction — ^will  be  balanced  or  lifted  by, 
say  a  force  of  30  lbs.  applied  at  the  handle.  The 
handle,  it  is  clear,  will  describe  a  circle  of  4  feet 
diameter,  while  the  pinion  describes  only  a  circle 
of  6  inches  diameter,  which  gives  us  a  relative 
velocity  of  8  to  1 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strain 
exerted  at  the  circumference  of  the  pinion  will  be 
8  times  greater  than  the  strain  of  30  lbs.  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  handle;  so  that  it  will  be 
240  lbs.  Now  the  strain  of  the  pinion  is  imparted 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  with  which  it 
gears ;  and  the  strain  of  240  lbs.  at  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  of  4  feet  diameter  will  be  4 
times  greater  at  the  circumference  of  a  barrel  of 
1  foot  diameter,  placed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
wheel,  and  revolving  with  it.  The  weight  on  the 
barrel,  therefore,  which  will  balance  30  lbs.  on 
the  handle,  will  be  4  times  240  lbs.,  or  960  lbs. ; 
but  for  every  foot  through  which  the  weight  of 
960  lbs  is  raised,  the  handle  must  move  through 
32  feet,  since  30  lbs.  moved  through  32  feet  is 
equivalent  to  960  lbs.  moved  through  1  foot.     So 
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also  in  the  case  of  a  screw  press,  the  screw  of 
which  has  a  pitch  of  say  half  an  inch,  and  which 
is  turned  round  by  a  lever  say  3  feet  long,  pressed 
with  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  on  the  end  of  it,  we  have 
here  a  moving  force  acting  in  a  circle  of  6  feet 
diameter ;  and  as  at  each  revolution  of  the  screw 
it  is  moved  downward  through  a  distance  equal 
to  the  pitch,  which  is  ^  inch,  we  have  the  relative 
velocities  of  ^  inch,  and  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  6  feet  in  diameter.     Now  the  proportion  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  being 
1  to  3*1416,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  6  feet 
diaiiieter  will  be  18-8496  feet,  or  say  18-85  feet, 
which,  multiplied  by  12  to  reduce  it  to  inches, 
since  the  pitch  is  expressed  in  inches,  gives  us 
226*2  inches,  and  the  relative  velocities,  there- 
fore, are  226-2  to  J,  or  452*4  to  1.     It  follows, 
consequently,  that  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  applied  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  employed  to  turn  such  a 
screw  as  has  been  here  supposed,  will  produce  at 
the  point  of  the  screw  a  pressure  of  452*4  times 
30,  or  13,572  lbs.,  which  is  a  little  over  6  tons. 
Whatever  the  species   of  mechauism  may  be — 
whether  a  hydraulic   press,  a  lever,  ropes  and 
pulleys,  differential  wheels,  screws,  or  pulleys,  or 
any  other  machine  or  apparatus,  this  invariable 
law    holds,    that  with    any  given    pressure    or 
strain  at  the  point  where  the  motion  begins,  the 
pressure  or  strain  exerted  at  any  part  of  the 
machine  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  its 
velocity — ^the  stress  or  pressure  on  any  part  being 
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great,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  its  motion  is 
slow. 

In  the  case  of  a  lever  like  the  beam  of  a  pair 
of  scales,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  the  application  of  any  force  or  pressure 
at  one  end  of  the  beam  will  produce  an  equal 
force  or  pressure  at  the  other  end ;  and  both  of 
the  ends  will  also  move  through  the  same  distance 
if  motion  be  given  to  either.  But  if  the  fulcrum, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
beam,  be  placed  intermediately  between  the 
middle  and  one  end,  we  shall  then  have  a  lever 
of  which  the  long  end  is  3  times  the  length  of 
the  short  one,  and  a  pound  weight  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  long  end,  will  balance  3  lbs. 
weight  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  short  end. 
If,  however,  the  short  end  be  moved  through 
1  foot)  the  long  end  will  be  simultaneously  moved 
through  3  feet;  and  3  lbs.  gravitating  through  1 
foot  expresses  just  the  same  amount  of  mechanical 
power  as  1  lb.  gravitating  through  3  feet.  In  *a 
safeiy-valve,  pressed  down  by  a  lever  5  feet  long, 
while  the  point  which  presses  on  the  spindle  of 
the  safety-valve  is  6  inches  distant  from  the 
fidcrum,  we  have  a  lever,  the  ends  of  which  have 
a  proportion  of  ^  to  5,  or  1  to  10 ;  so  that  every 
pound  weight  hung  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
end  of  such  a  lever,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  weight 
of  10  lbs.  placed  on  the  top  of  the  valve  itself. 
In  the  case  of  a  set  of  blocks  and  tackle,  say  with 
3  sheaves  in  each  block,  and,  therefore,  with  6 
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ropes  passing  from  one  block  to  the  other,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  weight  to  be  lifted  be  raised  a 
foot,  each  of  the  ropes  will  have  been  shortened 
a  foot,  to  do  which — as  there  are  6  ropes — the 
rope  to  which  the  motive  power  is  applied  must 
have  been  pulled  out  6  feet.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  a  proportion  of  6  to  1 ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  weight  of  1  cwt.  applied  to  the  rope 
which  is  pulled,  would  balance  6  cwt.  suspended 
from  the  blocks. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  sailors  in 
tightening  ropes — after  having  first  drawn  the 
rope  as  far  as  they  can  by  pulling  it  towards 
them — ^to  pass  the  end  of  the  rope  over  some  pin 
or  other  object,  and  then  to  pull  it  sideways  in 
the  manner  a  harp  string  is  pulled,  taking  in  the 
slack  as  they  again  release  it.  This  action  is  that 
of  the  elbow-jointed  lever  reversed ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  tightened  rope  may  be  pulled  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  sideways,  without  any  appre- 
ciable change  in  its  total  length,  the  stiain  im- 
parted by  this  side  pulling  is  great  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  smallness  of  the  distance  through 
which  any  given  amount  of  side  deflection  will 
draw  the  rope  on  end. 

A  hydraulic  press  is  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston,  beneath  which  piston 
water  is  forced  by  a  small  pump;  and  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pump  the  piston  or  ram  of  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  is  raised  through  a  small  space, 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  pump 
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spread  over  the  area  of  the  hydraulic  piston.  If, 
for  example,  the  pump  has  an  area  of  1  square 
inch,  and  a  stroke  of  12  inches,  its  capacity  or 
content  will  he  12  cuhic  inches ;  and  if  the  piston 
has  an  area  of  144  square  inches,  it  is  clear  that 
the  pump  must  empty  itself  12  times  to  project 
144  cubic  inches  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  and 
which  would  raise  the  piston  or  ram  1  inch.  In 
other  words,  the  plunger  of  the  pump  must  pass 
through  12  times  12  inches,  or  144  inches,  to 
raise  the  piston  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  1  inch, 
so  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  or  ram  of  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  being  144  times  slower  than 
that  of  the  plunger  of  the  pump,  it  will  exert  144 
times  the  pressure  that  is  exerted  on  the  piston 
of  the  pump  to  move  it.  When,  therefore,  we 
know  the  amount  of  pressure  that  is  applied  to 
move  the  plunger  of  the  pump,  we  can  easily  tell 
the  weight  that  the  hydraulic  piston  will  lift,  or 
the  pressure  that  it  will  exert ;  and,  indeed,  this 
pressure  will  be  greater  than  that  on  the  pump 
in  the  proportion  of  the  greater  area  of  the 
hydraulic  piston,  relatively  with  that  of  the  pump 
plunger,  and  which  in  the  case  supposed  is  144 
to  1. 

There  are  various  forms  of  differential  appa- 
ratus for  raising  weights,  or  imparting  pressure, 
in  which  the  terminal  motion  is  rendered  very 
slow,  and  therefore  the  terminal  pressure  very 
great,  by  providing  that  it  shall  be  the  difference 
of  two  motions,  very  nearly  equal,  but  acting  in 
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opposite  directions.  Thus,  if  the  bight  of  a  rope 
be  made  to  hang  between  two  drums  or  barrels 
on  which  the  dififerent  ends  of  the  rope  are  wound, 
and  one  of  which  barrels  pays  the  rope  out,  while 
the  other  winds  it  up  at  a  slightly  greater  velocity 
than  that  with  which  it  is  unwound  by  the  other, 
the  bight  of  the  rope  will  be  very  slowly  tightened ; 
and  any  weight  hung  upon  the  bight  will  be 
lifted  up  with  a  correspondingly  great  force. 
Then  there  are  forms  of  the  screw  press  in  which 
the  screw  winds  itself  up  a  certain  distance  at  one 
end,  and  unwinds  itself  nearly  the  same  distance 
at  the  other  end ;  so  that,  at  each  revolution,  it 
advances  the  object  it  presses  upon  through  a 
distance  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  winding 
and  tmwinding  pitches;  and  as  this  difference 
may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  so  the  pressure 
may  be  made  as  great  as  we  please.  The  effect 
of  using  these  differential  screws  is  the  same  as 
would  be  obtained,  if  we  were  to  use  a  single 
common  screw  having  a  pitch  equal  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  pitches.  But  in  practice  such  a 
pitch  would  be  too  fine  to  have  the  necessary 
strength  to  resist  the  pressure ;  and  consequently 
differential  screws  are  in  every  respect  preferable. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  what  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  differential  screw  will  be,  when  we  know  the 
actual  advance  it  makes  at  each  revolution.  Thus, 
suppose  the  pitch  of  the  unwinding  or  screwing- 
out  part  of  the  screw  to  be  half  an  inch,  or  -j^yyV 
of  an  inch,  and  the  pitch  of  the  winding  or  screw- 
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ing-in  part  of  the  screw  to  be  ^^V  ^^  *^  inch, 
then  the  distance  between  the  winding  and  un- 
winding nutfl  will  be  increased  i Wo  ~  AVb  ^^ 
■j-Jg^th  part  of  an  inch  at  each  revolution.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  such  a  screw  will  consequently 
be  the  same  as  if  the  pitch  were  yuV^^^  part-of 
an  inch ;  and  such  pressure  may  easily  be  com- 
puted in  the  manner  already  explained. 

There  are  various  forms  of  dififerentiaL  gearing 
employed  in  special  cases — not  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  a  great  pressure,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  a  slow  motion  with 
few  wheels ;  though  a  great  pressure  is  an  incident 
of  the  arrangement,  if  the  terminal  motion  be 
resisted.  Thus,  if  we  place  two  bevel  wheels  on 
the  same  shaft,  with  the  teeth  facing  one  another, 
and  cause  the  two  wheels  to  make  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  in  opposite  directions,  and, 
further,  if  we  place  between  the  two  wheels,  and 
on  the  end  of  a  crank  or  arm  capable  of  revolving 
between  them,  a  bevel  pinion,  gearing  with  the 
two  wheels,  then  it  will  follow — if  the  two  wheels 
have  the  same  number  of  teeth — that  the  bevel 
pinion  will  merely  revolve  on  its  axis,  but  that 
this  axis  or  crank  will  be  itself  stationary.  If, 
however,  one  wheel  is  made  with  a  tooth  more 
than  the  other  wheel,  then  it  will  follow  that  the 
crank  or  arm  carrying  the  bevel  pinion  will  be 
advanced  through  the  distance  of  one  tooth  by 
each  revolution  of  the  wheels,  and  the  arm  will 
consequently  have  a  very  slow  motion  round  the 
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shaft,  and  will  impart  a  correspondingly  great 
pressure  to  any  object  by  which  that  motion  is 
resisted.  Differential  gearing  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  drawing  along,  very  slowly,  the  cutter 
block  in  boring  mills ;  and  many  of  its  forms  are 
very  elegant.  It  is  also  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  for  recording  the  number  of 
strokes  made  by  an  engine  in  a  given  time.  But 
the  same  conditions  which  render  the  motion 
slow,  also  render  it  forcible ;  without  any  reference 
to  the  forms  of  apparatus  by  which  the  trans- 
formation is  produced. 

These  expositions  are  probably  suflBcient  to 
show  how  the  pressure  exerted  by  any  machine 
may  be  computed;  and  as  the  pressure  is  only 
another  name  for  the  strain,  we  may  thence  dis- 
cover how  to  apportion  the  material  to  give  the 
necessary  strength.  The  very  same  considerations 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  strains  existing  at 
any  part  of  an  engine,  or  at  any  part  of  any 
structure  whatever;  and  when  we  know  the 
amount  of  the  strain,  it  becomes  easy  to  tell  how 
much  material,  of  any  determinate  strength,  we 
must  apply  in  order  to  resist  it.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  wished  to  know  the  strain 
which  exists  at  any  part  of  the  main  beam  of  a 
land  engine,  in  order  that  we  may  determine 
what  quantity  of  metal  we  should  introduce  into 
it  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength.  Now  if  we 
suppose  the  fly  wheel  to  be  jammed  fast  when 
the  steam  is  put  on  the  engine,  it  is  clear  that 
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the  connecting-rod  end  of  the  beam  will  be  there- 
by fixed,  and  will  become  a  fulcrum  round  which 
the  piston-rod  will  endeavour  to  force  up  the 
beam,  lifting  the  main  centre  with  twice  the  pres- 
sure that  the  piston  exerts ;  since  if  we  suppose 
the  main  centre  to  be  a  weight,  and  the  fulcrum 
to  be  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  this  weight  would 
only  be  moved  through  one  inch,  when  the  piston 
moved  through  2  inches,  so  that  the  lifting  pres- 
sure upon  this  point  would  be  twice  greater  than 
that  upon  the  piston,  and  the  main  centre  must 
consequently  be  made  strong  enough  to  withstand 
this  strain.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  main 
centre  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  we  may  dismiss 
all  consideration  respecting  it,  and  may  consider 
the  beam,  which  will  be  thus  fixed  at  two  points, 
as  a  beam  projecting  from  a  wall,  which  an  up- 
ward or  downward  pressure  is  applied  to  break. 

Now  in  any  well-formed  engine  beam,  and  in- 
deed in  all  metal  beams  of  proper  construction,  C> 
the  strength  is  collected  at  the  edges ;  and  the 
web  of  the  beam  acts  merely  in  binding  into  one 
composite  mass  the  areas  of  metal  which  are  to 
be  compressed  and  extended.  The  edges  of  the 
beam  may  be  in  fact  regarded  as  pillars,  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  strain  applied  to  the  beam 
to  crumple  up  on  the  one  edge,  and  tear  asunder 
on  the  other  edge ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
beam  may  be  supposed  to  reside  in  these  pillars, 
since  if  they  were  to  break  the  rest  of  the  beam 
would  at  once  give  way.     The  strength  of  any 
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given  material  to  resist  compression  is  not  ne- 
cessarily, nor  always  the  same  as  the  strength 
to  resist  compression.  In  the  case  of  wrought- 
iron  the  stretching  strength  is  about  twice  greater 
than  the  crumpling  strength;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  cast-iron  the  crushing  strength  is  be- 
tween 5  and  6  times  greater  than  the  tensile 
strength.  In  the  case  of  an  engine  beam,  which 
has  the  strain  applied  alternately  in  each  direction, 
the  weakest  strength  must  necessarily  be  that  on 
which  our  computations  are  based;  and  in  ma- 
chinery it  is  not  advisable  to  load  cast-iron  with 
a  greater  weight  than  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section.  Now  if  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
simplifying  the  computation,  that  the  depth  of 
the  beam  at  the  centre  is  equal  to  its  length,  then 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  end  of  the  beam  moves 
through  any  given  distance,  a  point  on  the  edge 
of  the  beam  over  or  below  the  main  centre  will 
move  through  the  same  distance,  having  the  same 
radius ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  depth  of  the 
beam  is  equal  to  half  its  length,  then  a  point  on 
the  edge  of  the  beam,  over  or  below  the  main 
centre,  will  move  through  half  the  space  that  the 
end  of  the  beam  moves  through,  and  at  such  point 
there  will  consequently  be  twice  the  amount  of 
strain  existing  than  is  exerted  upon  the  piston. 
For  every  2,000  lbs.,  therefore,  of  pressure  on  the 
piston,  there  ought  to  be  strength  enough  at 
the  edge  of  the  beam  to  withstand  a  strain  of 
4,000  lbs. ;  but  as  this  strength  has  to  be  divided 
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between  the  two  edges  of  the  beam,  there  should 
be  a  strength  enough  at  each  edge  to  bear  2,000  lbs. 
without  straining  the  metal  more  than  2,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  section.  In  other  words,  with 
such  a  proportion  of  beam  there  ought  to  be  a 
'square  inch  of  section  in  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  or  mouldings  of  the  beam,  for  each  2,000 
lbs.  pressure  or  load  upon  the  piston.  In  land 
engines  a  common  proportion  for  the  depth  of 
the  beam  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder ;  and  a 
jeommon  proportion  for  the  length  of  stroke  is 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  while  the 
length  of  the  beam  is  commonly  made  equal  to 
three  times  the  length  of  the  stroke.  With  these 
proportions  the  length  of  the  beam  will  be  equal 
to  six  times  its  depth;  and  as  the  edge  of  the 
beam,  above  or  below  the  main  centre,  will  in  such 
a  beam  have  only  one-sixth  of  the  motion  that 
the  end  of  the  beam  has,  the  strain  at  that  part 
divided  between  the  two  edges  of  the  beam  will 
be  six  times  as  great  as  the  stress  exerted  on  the 
piston.  For  every  2,000  lbs.  pressure,  therefore, 
on  the  piston,  there  must  be  about  three  square 
inches  of  sectional  area  in  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges  or  mouldings  of  the  beam,  or  six  square 
inches  between  the  two;  while  the  web  of  the 
beam  is  made  merely  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges  in  their  proper  relative 
positions. 

It  will  be   obvious  from  these  considerations, 
that  the  principle  of  viHuai  velocities  enables  us 
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to  compute  the  amount  of  strain  existing  at  any 
part  of  any  machine  or  engine,  as  we  have  only 
to  suppose  the  part  to  be  broken,  and  to  see  what 
amount  of  motion  the  broken  part  will  have  rela- 
tively with  the  motion  of  the  prime  mover,  to 
determine  the  amount   of  the  strain.     We  can 
also  easily  discern,  by  keeping  this  principle  in 
view,  how  it  comes  that,  in  the  case  of  marine  or 
other  engines  arranged  in  pairs,  with  the  cranks 
at  right   angles  with  one  another,   one   of  the 
engines  is  so  often  broken  by  water  getting  into 
the  cylinder ;  and  how  necessary,  therefore,  it  is 
that  such  engines  should  be  provided  with  safety- 
valves,  to  enable  the  water  shut  within  the  cy- 
linder to   escape.     For  if  water  gets  into   one 
cylinder,  and  if  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  slide-valve  shuts  oflF  the  communication  both 
with  the  boiler  and  with  the  condenser,  as  is  a 
common  state  of  things,  it  will   follow  that  the 
water  shut  within  the  cylinder,  being  unable  to 
escape,  will  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston.     As, 
moreover,  the  crank  of  one  engine  is  vertical, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  horizontal,  and  as  when 
vertical  the  crank  is  virtually  an  elbow-joint«d 
lever,   it  will   follow  that  one  engine,  with  its 
greatest  leverage  of  crank,  is  moving  into  the 
vertical  position  the  crank  of  the  other  engine,  in 
which  position  it  will  act  like  an  elbow-jointed 
lever,  or  the  lever  of  a  Stanhope  press,  in  forcing 
down  the  piston  on  the  water,  with  a  pressure 
that  is  infinite ;  and  as  the  water  is  nearly  incom- 
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pressible,  and  as  in  the  absence  of  escape-valves 
it  cannot  get  away,  some  part  of  the  engine  must 
necessarily  break.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of 
water  shut  within  the  cylinder,  so  long  as  it  resists 
the  piston,  the  greater  the  breaking  pressure  will 
be ;  as  the  crank  will,  in  such  case,  come  more 
nearly  into  the  vertical  position  where  the  down- 
ward thrust  that  it  exerts  is  greatest ;  whereas,  if 
there  be  any  large  volume  of  water  shut  within 
the  cylinder,  the  piston  will  encounter  it  before 
the  crank  comes  near  the  vertical  position,  and 
also  before  the  crank  of  the  other  engine  comes 
into  the  horizontal  position  in  which  it  exerts  the 
greatest  leverage  in  turning  round  the  shaft,  as  it 
does  when  the  engine  is  at  half  stroke.  In  these 
as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  we  wish  to  investigate 
the  strain  produced  in  any  machine,  or  in  any 
part  of  any  machine,  by  any  given  pressure  ap- 
plied in  any  direction,  whether  oblique  or  other- 
wise, we  have  only  to  consider  the  amount  of 
motion — ^in  the  direction  in  which  the  strain  acts 
— of  that  particular  part  which  endures  the  strain 
or  communicates  the  pressure,  relatively  with  the 
amount  of  simultaneous  motion  in  the  prime 
mover.  And  if  the  ultimate  motion  be  a  tenth,  a 
hundredth,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  the  original 
motion,  so  will  the  strain' or  pressure  exerted  by 
the  prime  mover  at  the  part  where  the  motion  is 
first  communicated  be  multiplied  ten,  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  fold. 
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NATUHB   OF  MECHANICAL  FOWEB. 

Mechanical  pov}er,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  de- 
fined, work,  or  vis  viva,  is  pressure  acting  through 
space ;  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force 
teaches  that  power  once  produced  cannot  be 
annihilated,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into 
other  forces  of  equivalent  value.  In  all  machines 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  power  resident  in  the 
prime  mover  is  lost,  while  the  rest  is  utilised  and 
is  rendered  available  for  the  performance  of  those 
labours  for  which  power  is  required.  Thus,  in  a 
waterwheel,  the  theoretical  value  of  the  fall  is 
that  due  to  a  certain  weight  of  water  gravitating 
through  a  certain  number  of  feet  in  the  minute  ; 
and  if.  we  know  the  height  of  the  fall,  and  the 
discharge  of  water  in  a  given  time,  the  theoretical 
value  of  such  a  fall  can  be  easily  computed.  But 
by  no  species  of  hydraulic  instrument,  whether  a 
waterwheel,  a  turbine,  a  water-pressure  engine, 
a  Barker's  mill,  or  any  other  machine,  can  the 
whole  of  the  power  be  abstracted  from  the  fall, 
and  be  made  available  for  useful  purposes.  About 
80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power  of  a  waterfall 
is  considered  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  result  to 
obtain  in  practice ;  and  the  rest  is  lost  by  impact 
and  eddies,  and  by  the  friction  of  the  water  and 
of  the  machine.  In  the  steam-engine  the  motive 
force  is  not  gravity,  but  heat ;  and  just  in  the 
same  way  as  power  is  imparted  by  water  in  de- 
scending from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  so  is 
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power  imparted  by  heat  in  descending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  These  two  tem- 
peratures are  the  temperature  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  condenser ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  condenser  were  to  be  made  as  hot  as 
the  boiler,  the  motion  of  the  engine  would  cease. 
And  just  as  in  a.  waterfall  there  is  a  certain 
theoretical  power  due  to  the  quantity  of  gravi- 
tating matter  and  the  difference  of  level,  so  in  a 
steam-engine  there  is  also  a  certain  theoretical 
power  due  to  the  quantity  of  heated  matter,  and 
the  difference  of  temperature;  but  in  utilising 
the  power  of  steam-engines,  this  theoretical  limit 
is  not  approached  so  nearly  as  in  hydraulic  ma- 
chines. The  great  fault  of  the  steam-engine  is 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  attainable  fall  is  lost. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
to  be  2,500**  Fahrenheit,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  boiler  to  be  250**,  while  that  of  the  condenser 
is  100%  we  utilise  pretty  effectually  the  power 
represented  by  the  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween 100**  and  250**;  but  the  difference  between 
250**  and  2,500^  is  not  utilised  at  all  The  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things  is  that  not  above 
cmer-tenth  of  the  power  theoretically  due  to  the 
fuel  consumed^  is  utilised  in  the  best  modern 
steam-engines — ^the  rest  being  thrown  away. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  HEAT. 

If  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force  be  an 
invariable  law  of  nature,  we  shall  naturally  expect 
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to  find  that  the  power  which  is  consumed  when  a 
steam-engine  or  other  machine  is  set  to  execute 
useful  work,  reappears  as  an  equivalent  force  in 
some  other  form.  This  consequently  is  the  case. 
When  an  engine  is  employed  to  pump  water,  we 
have  obviously  the  equivalent  of  the  force  in  the 
water  pumped  to  a  higher  level ;  and  if  this  water 
were  suffered  to  flow  back  again,  so  as  in  its 
descent  to  generate  power,  we  should  again  have 
the  power  we  before  spent,  with  the  deductions 
due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed. In  the  case  of  an  engine,  however,  which 
expends  its  power  in  friction,  or  in  such  work  as 
the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  through  the  water,  the 
reproduction  of  the  equivalent  of  the  power  ex- 
pended is  not  so  easily  perceived.  But  in  these 
cases,  also,  it  has  been  proved  by  careful  experi- 
ment, that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force 
equally  obtains.  Friction,  whether  of  solids  or 
liquids,  produces  heat;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
engine  which  expends  its  power  on  a  fiiction 
brake,  or  on  any  other  analogous  object,  an 
amount  of  heat  will  be  produced,  such  as,  if  it 
could  be  used  without  loss  in  a  perfect  engine, 
would  exactly  reproduce  the  amount  of  power 
expended.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  propelled 
through  the  water,  the  power  is  mainly  consumed 
in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  a  part  is  also  expended 
in  moving  the  water  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
and  whatever  motion  the  water  acquires,  implies 
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a  corresponding  loss  of  power  by  the  engine, 
which  power  is  ultimately  expended  in  moving 
the  particles  of  water  upon  one  another.  In  such 
operation  heat  is  produced ;  which  heat,  if  it  could 
be  utilised  without  loss  in  an  engine,  would 
exactly  reproduce  the  power  expended.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  experiment,  that  if  the 
power  developed  by  the  descent  of  a  pound  weight 
through  772  feet  be  expended  in  agitating  a 
pound  of  water,  it  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
that  water  1**  Fahrenheit.  The  fall  of  any  given 
quantity  of  water  through  772  feet  is  consequently 
called  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  the  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature;  since  theoretically  the 
two  values  are  equivalent,  and  practically  the 
power  will  produce  the  heat.  But  we  have  not 
yet  any  form  of  apparatus  by  which  the  heat 
would  produce  the  power;  and  before  we  can 
possess  such,  we  must  have  an  engine  ten  times 
better  than  the  best  form  of  steam-engine  at  present 
in  use.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  definite  quantity  of  mechanical  power 
or  energy  in  the  universe,  the  amount  of  which 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  though  it 
may  be  transformed  from  one  shape  into  another ; 
and  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  all  chemical  and 
vital  phenomena  are  merely  phases,  more  or  less 
complex  and  disguised,  of  the  same  elementary 
force. 
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LAWS  OF  FALLING  BODIES. 

Bodies  falling  to  the  earth  by  gravity  are  drawn 
thither  by  a  species  of  attraction — constant  in 
amount — which  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  reveals  itself  when  two  bodies  in  opposite 
electrical  states  are  brought  into  proximity.  We 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty  the  cause  of 
gravity.  But  we  know  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  one  body  to  act  upon  another 
without  some  link  to  connect  the  two  together ; 
and  the  most  probable  supposition  is^  that  as 
sound  is  a  pulsation  of  the  air,  caused  by  pulsa- 
tions of  the  sounding  body,  and  as  light  is  a 
pulsation  in  the  ether  whicl^fills  all  space,  caused 
by  pulsations  of  the  illuminating  body,  so  that 
gravity  is  a  similar  pulsation  in  the  ether,  or  a 
pulsation  in  another  kind  of  ether,  caused  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  attracting  body*  We  know  by 
experience  that  similar  pulsations  may  be  gene- 
rated in  a  piece  of  iron  by  sending  an  electric 
current  through  it  under  certain  conditions,  and 
which,  for  the  time,  transforms  the  iron  into  a 
magnet,  which  will  attract  iron  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  earth  attracts  heavy  bodies ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  a  piece  of  amber  or  of  sealing-wax 
may  be  made  to  attract  straws,  pieces  of  paper, 
and  other  light  substances,  by  being  briskly 
rubbed.  The  phenomena  of  the  gyroscope  seem 
to  show  that  gravity  takes  an  appreciable  time  to 
act.     If  a  heavy  wheel  set  on  the  end  of  a  hori- 
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zontal  shafts  which  is  sustained  by  two  suitable 
supports,  be  put  into  rapid  rotation,  the  support 
nearest  the  wheel  may  be  taken  away  without 
the  wheel  falling  down,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  pulsations  which  produce  gravity  may 
be  so  confounded  together  by  the  rapid  change 
in  the  position  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently 
in  the  rapid  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
attracting  pulses  or  waves,  that  the  phenomena 
of  gravity  are  no  longer  exhibited,  or  what 
remains  of  them  is  manifested  in  a  horizontal 
direction  instead  of  in  a  vertical — the  wheel 
having  shifted  into  or  towards  that  direction 
before  the  pulsations  have  had  time  to  be  com- 
pleted. We  know  from  experience  that  conflicting 
sounds  may  be  made  to  produce  silence,  and  that 
conflicting  lights  may  be  made  to  produce  dark- 
ness ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  would  appear,  that 
a  conflict  in  the  pulsations  which  are  the  cause 
of  gravity  may  sensibly  impair  or  destroy  that 
gravity.  It  has  long  been  known  that  sunh'ght 
consists  of  light  of  those  different  colours  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  colours  in  natural  objects  is  produced  by 
the  property  those  objects  have  of  absorbing  some 
rays,  and  reflecting  others,  so  that  in  a  red  object 
the  whole  of  the  rays  except  the  red  rays  are 
absorbed — and  they  are  reflected ;  and  in  a  blue 
object  the  whole  of  the  rays  except  the  blue  rays 
are  absorbed — and  they  are  reflected:  and,  as 
only  the  reflected  rays  meet  the  eye,  the  objects 
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appear  of  a  red  or  blue  colour.  It  has  also  long 
been  known  that  in  black  objects  the  whole  of 
the  rays  are  absorbed,  and  none  reflected;  and 
in  white  objects  that  the  whole  are  reflected  and 
none  absorbed.  But  the  xesources  of  photography 
also  enable  us  to  know  that  there  is  a  species  of 
light  which  is  invisible — which  has  no  colour, 
and  no  illuminating  power,  but  which  reveals  its 
existence  by  the  eflFect  it  produces  on  photographic 
preparations.  The  use  of  these  photographic 
preparations  is  consequently  equivalent  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  distinct  sense;  and  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  philosophy  is  to 
discover  how  we  may  acquire  the  use  of  artificial 
senses,  whereby  we  may  more  eflfectually  inter- 
rogate nature.  There  may  be  rays  in  sunlight, 
and  modes  of  communication  between  one  body 
and  another,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  con- 
ception yet ;  but  there  must  be  a  mode  of  com- 
munication, of  some  kind  or  other,  in  every 
case  in  which  cause  and  effect  are  known  to 
exist. 

The  force  of  gravity,  like  the  force  of  light  or 
of  sound,  varies  in  strength  with  the  extension  of 
the  orb  of  propagation;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
diminishes  in  intensity  according  to  a  gi^en  law 
with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  surface.  Nor 
is  this  force  precisely  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  near  the  equator  it  is  partly  counter- 
acted by  the  operation  of  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  the  earth's  rotation.     But  all  these  dis- 
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turbing  causes  are  of  too  little  eflfect  to  be  worth 
noticing  further  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  may  reckon  the  force  of 
gravity  as  uniform  in  all  ages,  and  at  all  parts  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce.  Now,  as  power  is  pressure 
acting  through  space,  a  falling  body  just  before 
it  reaches  the  earth  must  have  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  mechanical  power  stored  up  in  it  which, 
if  again  used  to  raise  the  weight,  would  carry  it 
up  once  more  to  its  original  position.  This  action 
we  observe  in  a  pendulum.  If  we  raise  the  ball 
of  a  pendulum  sideways  through  any  given  ele- 
vation, it  will  accumulate  so  much  power  or 
momentum  in  its  descent  through  the  arc  in 
which  it  swings,  as  to  carry  it  up  to  the  same 
height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arc,  or  at  least 
it  will  do  so  nearly^  and  would  do  so  wholly  but 
for  the  friction  of  the  suspending  point  and  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  will  cause  some  slight 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  elevation  at  each 
successive  beat.  If  a  hole  could  be  made  through 
'  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  a  ball  were  suffered 
to  drop  down  it,  the  velocity  would  go  on  accele- 
rating— supposing  there  were  no  resisting  atmo- 
sphere—until the  centre  of  the  earth  were  reached ; 
and  the  ball  would  then  pursue  its  course  with  a 
velocity  gradually  diminishing  until  it  reached  the 
surface  at  the  antipodes,  when  it  wou],d  come  to 
rest,  and  return — circulating  on  for  ever  from 
surface  to  surface,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  a  pendulum  beats  in  its  arc.     If  we 
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suppose  an  atmosphere  to  be  introduced  into  the 
hole  or  tunnel,  then  the  ball  would  go  on  accele- 
rating only  until  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
balanced  the  weight,  after  which  no  further 
acceleration  would  take  place.  This  is  the  same 
action  that  exists  when  a  railway  train  or  a  steam 
vessel  is  put  into  motion  by  an  engine.  In  each 
case  the  train,  or  steamer,  continues  to  accelerate 
until  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  of  the  water 
balances  the  propelling  force,  after  which,  an 
equipoise  being  established,  no  further  accele- 
ration takes  place. 

The  velocity  which  bodies  acquire  by  falling 
freely  by  gravity  proceeds  according  to  a  known 
law,  and  it  is  consequently  easy,  when  we  know 
the  height  from  which  a  body  has  fallen,  to 
determine  its  velocity;  or  conversely,  when  we 
know  its  velocity,  we  can  easily  tell  from  what 
height  it  must  have  descended.  Since,  too,  power 
is  measurable  by  the  distance  through  which  a 
given  weight  is  lifted,  or  through  which  it  descends, 
it  becomes  easy  to  tell,  when  we  know  the  weight 
and  velocity  of  any  body,  how  much  power  there 
is  stored  up  in  it,  since  this  power  will,  in  fact, 
be  represented  by  the  weight  multiplied  by  the 
height  through  which  the  body  must  have  fallen 
to  acquire  its  velocity. 

If  the  successive  additions  of  velocity  which  a 
falling  body  receives  in  each  second  of  its  fall — 
namely,  32-J-  feet — be  represented  by  the  letter 
<7,  then  the  different  relations  of  the  time  of  fall- 
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ing,  the  ultimate  velocity^  and  the  height  fallen 
through^  will  be  as  follows : — 


MOTION  OF  A  HKAYT  BODY  FALUNO  IK  YACUO 
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The  same  relations  are  shown  more  in  detail  in 
the  following  table  : — 


MOTION  or  A  BOOT  FAU2IK0  IN  VACUO 

Time  of  falling  in 
seconds 

Height  fallen  in 
feet 

Velocity  acquired  in 
feet  per  second 
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EULES. 


TO   FIND  THE  VELOCITY  ACQUIRED   BY  A  HEAVY  BODY 
IN   FALLING  THBOUGH  ANY  GIVEN   HEIGHT. 

SuLE. — Multiply  the  aqua/re  root  of  the  height  in 
feet  through  which  the  body  has  fallen  by  the 
constant  number  8-021.  The  result  will  be 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  which  the  body 
will  have  attained. 

Example. — Suppose  a  leaden  bullet  to  be 
dropped  from  a  height  of  400  feet :  with  what 
velocity  will  it  strike  the  ground  ? 

Here  the  square  root  of  400  is  20,  and  20, 
multiplied  by  8*021  =  160*42,  which  is  the  velo- 
city in  feet  per  second  which  the  bullet  will  have 
acquired  on  reaching  the  ground. 

The  same  result  is  attained  by  multiplying  the 
space  fallen  through  in  feet  by  64*333,  and  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  the  product,  which 
will  be  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 


TO  FIND  THE  VELOCITY  IN  FEET  PER  SECOND  WHICH 
A  BODY  WILL  ACQUIRE  BY  FALLING  FREELY  DUR- 
ING  ANY   GIVEN   NUMBER   OF   SECONDS. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  number  of  seconds  occupied 
in  falling  by  32'166.  The  result  is  the  velocity 
of  the  body  in  feet  per  second. 
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Exayrvple. — Suppose  a  stone  to  be  dropped 
firom  such  a  height  that  it  requires  four  seconds 
to  reach  the  ground,  what  velocity  will  the  stone 
have  acquired  at  the  end  of  its  descent  ? 

Here  four  seconds  multiplied  by  32*166  = 
128'664,  which  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
that  the  stone  will  have  acquired  on  reaching  the 
ground. 


TO  FIND  FBOM  THE  VELOCITY  ACQUIRED  BY  A  FALLINO 
BODY  THE  HEIGHT  FBOM  WHICH  IT  MUST  HAVE 
FALLEN,  AND  ALSO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DESCENT. 

BuLE. — Divide  the  square  of  the  acquired  velo^ 
city  in  feet  per  second  by  64'333,  which  will 
give  the  height  in  feet  from  which  the  body 
must  have  fallen;  and  divide  the  height  fallen 
by  the  constant  number  1 6*083,  and  extract 
the  square  root  of  the  quotient^  which  will  be 
the  time  of  descent  in  seconds. 

Example. — If  a  stone  dropped  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tower  strike  the  ground  with  a  velocity 
of  120  feet  per  second,  what  will  be  the  height 
of  the  tower,  and  what  the  time  occupied  by  the 
stone  in  its  descent? 

Here  120  squared  =14400,  and  14400  divided 
by  64-33  =  223-84,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
tower.  Further,  223-84  divided  by  the  constant 
number   16*083  =  13-9,  the  square  root  of  which 
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is  3*72^  which  will  be  the  time  in  seconds  that 
the  stone  will  have  taken  to  fall  223*84  feet. 


TO  FIND  FROM  THE  TIME  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  DESCENT 
OF  A  FALLING  BODY  WHAT  THE  HEIGHT  IS  FROM 
WHICH  IT  MUST  HAYE  DESCENDED. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  time  occupied 
in  the  descent  in  seconds  by  the  constant  num- 
ber 16*083.  The  product  is  the  height  in  fed 
from  which  the  body  m^ust  have  fallen. 

Eocample. — If  a  stone  when  suffered  to  fall 
into  a  well  strikes  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
four  seconds,  what  is  the  depth  of  the  well  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  ? 

Here  4  seconds  squared  =16  seconds,  and 
16  multiplied  by  16-083  =  257^  feet,  which  is 
the  depth  of  the  well  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


TO  FIND  THE  TIME  IN  SECONDS  DURING  WHICH  A 
HEAYT  BODY  MUST  HAYE  CONTINUED  TO  FALL  TO 
ATTAIN  ANY  GIVEN  VELOCITY. 

£uLE. — Divide  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  by 
the  constant  number  32*166.  The  quotierd 
is  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the 
body  must  have  continued  to  fall  to  attain  its 
velocity. 
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Example. — If  a  stone  in  falling  has  attained  a 
velocity  on  reaching  the  ground  of  128*664  feet 
per  second,  how  many  seconds  must  it  have  occu- 
pied in  its  descent  ? 

Here  128-664  divided  by  32-166=4,  which  is 
the  number  of  seconds  that  the  stone  must  have 
continued  to  fall  to  attain  ite  velocity. 


TO  FIND   THE  TIME    IN    WHICH  A   HEAVY   BODY    WILL 
FALL  THBOUGH  A  GIVEN  HEIGHT. 

Rule. — Divide  the  height  expressed  in  feet  by 
the  constant  number  16-083,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient^  which  will  give 
the  time  in  seconds  in  which  the  heavy  body 
mill  fall  through  the  given  height 

Example. — Suppose  a  stone  to  be  let  fall  from 
a  tower  400  feet  high,  in  what  time  will  it  reach 
the  ground  ? 

Here  400  divided  by  16-083=24-87,  and  the 
square  root  of  24-87  is  4-986,  or  very  nearly 
5  seconds,  which  is  the  time  that  would  elapse 
before  the  stone  reached  the  ground. 

TO  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  FEET  PASSED  THROUGH 
BY  A  FALLING  BODY  IN  ANY  GIVEN  SECOND  OF  ITS 
DESCENT. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  nuTnber  of  the  second  by 
32^,  and  subtract  from  the  product  iG^j*  The 

l2 
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remainder  will  be  the  number  of  feet  passed 
through  m  the  second  given. 

Example, — ^To  find  the  number  of  feet  passed 
through  by  a  falling  body  in  the  ninth  second  of 
its  descent. 

Here  we  have  9x32^=289^-16^3=2731^, 
which  is  the  number  of  feet  passed  through  m 
the  ninth  second  of  the  descent. 

MOTION  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  will  flow  out  of 
a  hole  at  the  side  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern, 
will  be  the  same  as  that  which  a  heavy  body  will 
acquire  in  falling  from  the  level  of  the  water 
surface  to  the  level  of  the  orifice,  and  may  easily 
therefore  be  computed  by  a  reference  to  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies.  The  atmosphere  exerts  a  pres- 
sure of  about  14-7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  2116*4 
lbs.  per  square  foot,  on  all  bodies  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  if  the  atmosphere  be  pumped  out  of 
the  space  beneath  a  piston,  while  suffered  to  press 
on  its  upper  surface,  the  piston  will  be  forced 
downward  in  its  cylinder  with  a  pressure  of  14*7 
lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston's  area.  In 
a  common  sucking  pump  the  water  is  drawn  up 
after  the  piston,  in  consequence  of  the  production 
of  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  the  piston  ;  and  the 
water  in  the  well  being  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  while  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  the  water  in  the  pump  barrel,  the  water 
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rises  in  the  suction  pipe,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so  if  the  pump  were  raised  further  and  further 
up,  until  a  column  of  water  had  been  interposed 
between  the  pump-barrel  and  the  well  sufficiently 
high  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  water  will  cease  to  rise  any  higher  after  this 
altitude  has  been  attained. 

When  we  know  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  or 
cubic  foot  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  or  cubic  feet  that  must  be  piled 
upon  one  another  to  produce  a  weight  of  14*7 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch  or  2116*4  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  408  cubic 
inches  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  inches,  or  a  column 
I  inch  square  and  34  feet  high,  or  34  cubic  feet  in 
the  case  of  the  cubic  feet.  Mercury  being  about 
13*6  times  heavier  than  water,  a  column  of  mer- 
cury 1  inch  square  and  30  inches  high  will  weigh 
about  15  lbs.  A  column  of  air  high  enough  to 
weigh  15  lbs.,  will  be  773-29  times  higher  than  a 
column  of  water  of  the  same  weight — water  being 
773*29  times  heavier  than  air  at  the  ordinary 
barometric  density  of  29*9  inches  of  mercury.  In 
other  words,  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  1  inch 
square  and  the  same  density  as  that  on  the  earth's 
surface,  that  will  weigh  15  lbs.,  will  be  34x 
773*29  =  2552 1*86  feet,  or  taking  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  14*7  lbs.,  the  height  will  be  26214 
feet.  The  velocity  therefore  with  which  water 
will  rush  into  a  vacuum,  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  iv  falling  through 
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a  height  of  34  feet.  The  velocity  with  which 
mercury  will  flow  into  a  vacuum,  will  be  equal  to 
that  which  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  by  falling 
through  a  height  of  2^  feet;  and  the  velocity 
with  which  air  will  flow  into  a  vacuum,  will  be 
equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  by 
falling  through  a  height  of  26214  feet.  Now  the 
velocity  which  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  falling 
through  34  feet  will  be  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  34,  which  is  6*8  multiplied  by  the  constant 
number  8-021 ;  or  it  will  be  46*5218  feet  per 
second,  which  consequeatly  will  be  the  velocity 
with  which  water  will  flow  into  a  vacuum.  The 
velocity  with  which  mercury  will  flow  into  a 
vacuum  will  be  12-83  feet  per  second,  for  the 
square  root  of  2^  is  1*6  nearly,  and  1*6  multiplied 
by  8-021  =  12-8336.  The  velocity  with  which  air 
weighing  0-080728  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  will  flow 
into  a  vacuum  will  be  1298-5999  feet  per  second; 
for  the  square  root  of  26214  is  161-9  nearly, 
which  multiplied  by  8-021=1298-5999  feet  per 
second.  The  density  of  the  air  here  supposed  is 
the  density  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  At 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  the  density 
will  be  somewhat  less ;  and  if  the  density  be  taken 
so  that  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere, 
as  it  is  called,  or  of  that  imaginary  atmosphere 
which  produces  the  pressure, — ^and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  uniform  density  throughout  its 
depth, — ^is  27,818  feet,  then  the  velocity  of  the  air 
rushing  into  a  vacuum  will  be  a  little  greater  than 
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what  it  has  been  here  reckoned  at^  or  it  will  be  1 338 
feet  per  second.  These  velocities  it  will  be  under- 
stood are  the  theoretical  velocities,  which  can  in 
no  case  be  exceeded ;  but  which  are  fallen  short 
of  in  practice  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  and  form  of  the  orifice  through 
which  the  air  enters,  and  other  analogous  circum- 
stances. 

The  velocity  with  which  steam  or  any  vapour 
or  gas  whatever  will  rush  into  a  vacuum,  can 
easily  be  determined  when  we  know  its  pressure 
and  density;  for  taking  into  account  the  density, 
or  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot,  we  have  merely 
to  see  how  many  of  these  cubic  feet  must  be  piled 
upon  one  another  to  produce  the  given  pressure 
or  weight  upon  the  square  foot  of  base ;  and  the 
velocity  will  be  in  every  case  the  same  as  that 
which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling 
through  the  height  of  the  column  required  to 
produce  the  weight.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
density  of  steam  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
about  1700  times  less  dense  than  water.  Mr. 
Watt  reckoned  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  pro- 
duced a  cubic  foot  or  1728  cubic  inches  of  steam, 
having  the  same  pressure  as  the  atmosphere;  and 
if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  produced  by  34  feet  of  water,  then,  if  we 
reckon  steam  as  1700  times  less  dense  than  water, 
it  would  require  1700  columns  of  steam,  each  34 
feet  high,  placed  on  top  of  one  another,  to  exert 
the  same  weight  or  pressure  as  one  column  of 
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water  34  feet  high.  Now  1700  times  34  ia  57800, 
which  therefore  is  the  height  a  column  of  steam 
1700  times  less  dense  than  water  would  require 
to  have  in  order  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  or  of  34  feet  of  water.  The  velocity 
which  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  a 
height  of  57800  feet,  is  1926*6  feet  per  second; 
for  the  square  root  of  57800  is  240*2  nearly,  and 
240*2  multiplied  by  8*021  =  1926*6442  feet  per 
second,  which  is  consequently  the  velocity  with 
which  steam  of  this  pressure  would  rush  into  a 
vacuum.  The  velocity  with  which  steam  of  a 
greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  will 
rush  into  a  vacuum,  will  not  be  sensibly  greater 
than  that  of  steam  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
For  as  the  density  of  the  steam  increases  in  nearly 
the  same  ratio  as  its  pressure,  the  column  will 
require  to  be  as  much  lower,  by  virtue  of  the 
increased  density,  as  it  requires  to  be  higher  to 
give  the  increased  pressure.  In  other  words,  the 
height  of  the  theoretical  column  of  steam  re- 
quired to  produce  the  pressure,  will  be  nearly 
the  same  at  all  pressures;  since  a  low  column 
of  dense  steam  will  produce  the  same  pressure 
as  a  high  column  of  rare,  and  the  density  and 
pressure  advance  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  It 
may  hence  be  concluded  that  steam  of  all  pres- 
sures will  rush  into  a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  of 
about  2,000  feet  per  second,  if  the  vacuum  be 
perfect  and  the  flow  unimpeded. 

If  steam,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  escape 
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into  a  vacuum,  be  made  to  issue  into  a  vessel 
containing  steam  of  a  lower  pressure,  the  velocity 
of  efHux  vdll  be  the  same  as  that  which  a  heavy 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
column  of  steam  required  to  produce  the  greater 
pressure,  to  the  top  of  a  lower  column  of  the  same 
steam  adequate  to  produce  the  lesser  pressure. 
Thus  if  we  have  steam  with  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  flowing  into  steam  with  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  density 
or  weight  of  the  steam  increases  very  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  pressure,  a  cubic  inch 
of  steam  with  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  will 
be  about  twice  as  heavy  as  a  cubic  inch  of  steam 
with  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Such  steam, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  1700  times  less  dense 
than  water,  will  be  the  half  of  this  or  only  850 
times  less  dense  than  water.  A  column  of  this 
steam,  therefore,  850  times  34  feet =28900  feet 
high,  will  exert  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or 
about  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch ;  and  a  column  of 
twice  this  height,  or  57800  feet,  will  exert  a  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres  or  30  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch.  The  velocity  with  which  the  steam  will 
rush  from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  will  be  the 
same  as  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire 
in  falling  from  the  height  of  the  column  of  the 
denser  steam  required  to  produce  the  higher  pres- 
sure to  the  top  of  the  column  of  the  same  steam 
of  such  height  as  would  produce  the  less  pressure ; 
and  as  in  this  case  the  heights  of  such  columns 
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will  be  1700  x  34  feet,  and  850  x  34  feet,  or  67800 
and  28900  feet,  the  difference  of  height  will  be 
28900  feet ;  and  the  velocity  of  eflBlux  from  one 
vessel  into  the  other  will  be  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a 
height  of  28900  feet.  Now  the  square  root  of 
28900  is  170;  and  170  multiplied  by  8-021  = 
1363'57  feet  per  second,  which  is  the  velocity 
with  which  steam  with  a  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
spheres would  rush  into  steam  with  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  This  consequently  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  velocity  with  which  steam  of  15 
lbs.  pressure  above  the  atmosphere  would  rush 
into  the  atmosphere.  Such  velocities  at  different 
pressures  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


VELOCITY  OF  EFFLUX  OF  HiaH-FBESSUBE  STEAM  INTO 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


Preuureofsteun 

above  the 

atmoiphere 

Velodtj  of  free 

efflux  iD  feet 

per  second 

Preiture  of  steam 

above  the 

atmosphere 

Velocity  of  free 

efflux  in  feet 

per  second 

Ibe. 
1 

feet 
482 

lbs. 
60 

feet 
1791 

2 

663 

60 

1838 

3 

791 

70 

1877 

4 

890 

80 

1919 

5 

973 

90 

1936 

10 

1241 

100 

1957 

20 

1504 

110 

1972 

80 

1643 

120 

1990 

40 

1729 

130 

2004 

This  table  is  computed  by  taking  the  difference  of 
the  two  pressures  for  the  effective  pressure,  which 
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effective  pressure  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
inch;  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
denser  fluid  in  pounds,  and  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient  is  multiplied  by  96.  The  denser  the  fluids 
are  the  less,  it  is  clear,  will  be  the  velocity  of  efflux 
which  a  given  difference  of  pressure  will  create ;  for 
the  heights  of  the  columns,  and  also  the  difference 
of  their  heights,  will  be  small  in  the  proportion  of 
the  density  of  the  denser  fluid.  The  more  dense 
the  fluid  is,  the  larger  becomes  the  mass  of  matter 
which  a  given  pressure  has  to  move.  With  steam 
of  16  lbs.  pressure  flowing  into  steam  or  air  of 
15  lbs.  pressure,  the  moving  pressure  is  1  lb.,  and 
the  velocity  of  efflux  is  482  feet  per  second. 
With  steam  of  101  lbs.  pressure  flowing  into 
steam  or  air  of  100  lbs.  pressure,  the  moving 
pressure  is  the  same,  but  the  velocity  of  efflux 
will  only  be  207  feet  per  second. 

INEBTIA   AND  MOMENTUM. 

When  a  body  is  moved  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a 
state  of  motion,  or  from  a  slow  motion  to  a  faster, 
power  is  absorbed  by  the  body ;  and  when  a  body 
is  brought  from  a  state  of  motion  to  rest,  or  from 
a  fast  motion  to  a  slow  one,  power  is  liberated  by  \ 

the  body.     The  quality  which  enables  a  body  to  | 

resist   the  sudden  commimication   of  motion  is  j 

termed  its  Inertia ;  and  the  quality  which  enables  | 

a  body  to  resist  the  sudden  extinction  of  motion 
is  termed  its  Momentum.      Whatever  power  a 
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body  absorbs  in  being  put  into  motion  it  after- 
wards surrenders  in  being  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest;  and  the  amount  of  power  existing  in  any 
moving  body  is  measurable  by  its  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  its  velocity,  or  by  the 
height  through  which  it  must  have  fallen  by 
gravity  to  attain  its  velocity. 

A  railway  carriage  of  ten  tons'  weight,  there- 
fore, moving  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  will 
have  as  great  a  momentum  as  4  railway  carriages 
weighing  10  tons  each  moving  at  the  rat«  of  10 
miles  an  hour.  In  like  manner  the  momentum 
of  a  cannon  ball  moving  at  a  velocity  of  1 7,000 
feet  a  second,  will  be  28,000  times  greater  than  if 
it  moved  at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second,  since 
the  square  of  17,000  is  to  the  square  of  10  as 
28,000  to  1.  Josephus  mentions  that  some  of  the 
battering-rams  employed  by  the  Eomans  in  Judea 
were  90  feet  long,  and  weighed  1,500  talents  of 
114  lbs.  to  the  talent,  or  76-3392  tons.  The 
weight  of  a  cannon  ball  which  has  the  same 
amount  of  mechanical  power  stored  up  in  it,  or 
which  will  give  the  same  force  of  impact  when 
moving  at  a  speed  of  18,000  feet  per  second  as 
the  battering-ram  will  do  when  moving  at  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined; for  we  have  only  to  multiply  76*3392 
tons  by  the  square  of  10  and  divide  by  the  square 
of  18,000,  which  will  give  -0023561  tons,  or 
5-12776  lbs.,  as  the  weight  of  the  ball  required. 


POWEK  BEQUIBED  TOR  DIFFERENT  VELOCITIES.      1/J7 

TO  FIND  THE  QUANTITY  OF  MECHANICAL  POWER  RE- 
QUIRED TO  COMMUNICATE  DIFFERENT  VELOCITIES 
OF  MOTION  TO  HEAVY  BODIES. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  mass  of  Tnatter  by  the  height 
due  to  the  velocity  it  has  Oicquired^  supposing 
that  it  attained  its  velocity  by  falling  by 
gravity.  The  product  is  the  mechanical  power 
communicated  in  generating  that  velocity  of 
m/)tion  in  the  body. 

Exam/pie  1. — Suppose  a  waggon  on  a  railway 
to  weigh  2,500  pounds,  what  mechanical  power 
must  be  communicated  to  it  to  urge  it  from  rest 
into  motion  with  a  velocity  of  3  miles  an  hour,  or 
4*4  ft.  per  second  ? 

Now  here  the  height  in  feet  from  which  a  body 
must  have  fallen  to  acquire  any  given  velocity  will 
be  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
divided  by  64^ ;  or  it  will  be  the  square  of  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  velocity  in  feet 
per  second  by  the  square  root  of  64^,  or  8 '021. 
Now  4'4-i-8*021  =  '5487,  the  square  of  which  is 
•301  ft,  the  height  that  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire 
a  velocity  of  3  miles  an  hour.  Hence  the  me- 
chanical power  communicated  is  2,500  pounds 
X  '301  ft..  =  752'5  lbs.  descending  through  1  foot 

Exam/pie  2. — Required  the  mechanical  effect 
treasured  up  in  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel,  the  mean 
diameter  of  which  is  30  feet  with  a  sectional  area  of 
rim  of  60  square  inches,  and  making  20  turns  in 
the  minute. 
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The  diameter  of  the  wheel  being  30  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference will  be  94*248  feet,  and,  as  the  wheel 
makes  20  revolutions  in  the  minute,  the  velocity 
of  the  rim  will  be  94-248  x  20=  1884-96  feet  per 
minute,  or  31*416  feet  per  second.  Again  the  cu- 
bical content  of  the  rim  in  cubic  feet  being 
60x94-248-7-144  =  39-27  cubic  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  being  453^  lbs. 
we  have  39-27  x  453^=  17794-22  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  riin.  Hence  the  mechanical  effect  trea- 
sured up  in  the  rim  of  this  wheel  is  17794-22  x 
^31-416-f-8-021)«=268,650  lbs.  raised  one  foot 
high.  This  it  will  be  observed  is  about  eight 
actual  horse-power.  The  mechanical  energy  with 
which  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  is  generally  en- 
dowed, is  equal  to  the  po^er  exerted  in  from  four 
to  six  half-strokes  of  the  engine,  or  two  to  three 
complete  revolutions ;  so  that  the  fly-wheel  above 
particularised  is  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  an 
engine  which  exerts  a  power  of  four  actual  horses, 
or  four  times  33,000  poimds  raised  one  foot  high 
in  each  revolution,  or  80  horses'  power. 

BODIES  REVOLVING  IN  A  CIRCLE. 

When  bodies  revolve  in  circles  round  fixed  axes 
of  motion,  the  different  particles  can  have  no 
motion  except  in  circles  described  round  such 
fixed  axes ;  and  the  velocities  of  the  particles  com- 
posing the  body  must  be  greater  or  less,  depending 
upon  their  distance  from  the  centre  round  which 
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the  body  revolves.  To  apply  the  laws  of  felling 
bodies  to  this  case  we  must  imagine  the  par- 
ticles composing  such  revolving  bodies  to  be  divi- 
ded  and  collected  into  several  small  bodies  situated 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre^  and  there- 
fore moving  with  different  velocities;  and  then 
we  may  determine  the  power  which  must  be  com- 
mimicated  to  each  of  the  supposed  separate  bodies 
to  give  it  the  velocity  which  it  actually  possesses. 
The  sum  of  all  the  powers  so  determined  is  the 
total  power  which  must  be  communicated  to  the 
body,  to  give  to  it  the  velocity  of  motion  with 
which  it  actually  revolves.  Thus  a  rod  moving 
about  one  of  its  extremities  may  be  supposed  to 
be  compounded  of  a  number  of  balls,  like  a  string 
of  beads  strung  on  a  wire.  The  velocity  of  each 
of  these  balls  can  then  be  ascertained,  which  will 
enable  us  to  compute  the  mechanical  power  re- 
sident in  it,  and  which  will  be  the  same  as  if  it 
moved  in  a  straight  line.  The  sum  of  the  quanti- 
ties thus  ascertained  will  be  the  total  mechanical 
power  resident  in  the  revolving  body. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  which  revolves 
in  any  circle  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  it  revolves. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  two  fly-wheels  of  the  same 
weight  but  one  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  other, 
the  larger  wheel  will  have  twice  the  amount  of 
centrifugal  force  than  the  small  one  has. 
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The  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  moving  with  dif- 
ferent velocities  in  the  same  circle  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocities  with  which  it  moves 
in  that  circle;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  performed  in 
a  given  time.  Thus,  the  fly-wheel  of  any  engine 
will  have  four  times  the  amount  of  centrifugal 
force  it  possessed  before,  if  driven  at  twice  the 
speed.  In  Mr.  Watt's  engines  with  sun  and  planet 
wheels,  in  which  the  fly-wheel  made  twice  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  engine,  the 
fly-wheel  had  four  times  the  centrifugal  force  that 
would  be  possessed  by  the  aaynefly-wheel  if  coupled 
immediately  to  the  crank. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  of  a  given 
weight,  revolving  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity 
in  a  circle  of  a  given  diameter,  was  investigated 
by  the  Marquis  de  THopital,  who  gave  the  rule 
for  ascertaining  this  force  that  is  now  generally 
followed.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of 
the  height  from  which  the  body  must  have  fallen 
by  gravity  to  have  acquired  the  velocity  with 
which  its  centre  of  gyration  moves  in  the  circle 
which  it  describes.  Then  as  the  radius  of  that 
circle  is  to  double  the  height  due  to  the  velocity, 
so  is  the  weight  of  the  body  to  its  centrifugal 
force. 

TO  FIND  THE  CENTBIFUGAL  FOUCB  OF  A  BODY  OF 
A  GIVEN  WEIGHT  HEVOLVING  IN  A  CIRCLE  OF  A 
GIVEN   DIAMETEB. 

EuLB. — Divide  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  by 
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4'01,  and  the  aqucvre  of  the  quotient  is  four 
times  the  height  in  feet  due  to  the  velocity.  Di- 
vide this  quadrupled  height  by  the  diarneter  of 
the  circle^  arid  the  quotient  is  the  centrifugal 
force  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  \;  conse^ 
quently^  multiplying  it  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  gives  the  actual  centrifxigal  force  in 
pounds  or  tons. 

Example  1. — Suppose  that  the  rim  of  a  fly- ' 
wheel  30  feet  diameter  and  weighing  15718  lbs., 
moves  at  the  rate  of  27*49  feet  per  second,  what 
will  be  its  centrifugal  force  ?  Here  we  have  the 
velocity  27'49-?"4'01=6'85,  which,  squared,  is 
46-9225;  and  this,  divided  by  30,  is  1-564:  so 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  1-564  times  the  weight 
of  the  body,  or  10-97  tons. 

Example  2. — Suppose  that  the  rim  of  a  fly- 
wheel which  is  20  feet  diameter  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  32^  feet  per  second :  then  32-16-f-4'01 
=  8-02,  the  square  of  which  is  61  33  feet,  which 
is  the  quadrupled  height  due  to  the  velocity,  and 
this  divided  by  20  feet  diameter  gives  -216  times 
the  weight  of  the  rim  as  the  centrifugal  force. 

AI90THER  RULE. — MuUi/ply  the  square  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  minute  by  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  of  revolution  m  feet^  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  constant  number  5870;  the 
quotient  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  body  in 
terms  of  its  weighty  which  is  supposed  tobel. 

Example  1. — Suppose  a  stone  of  2  lbs.  weight 
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is  placed  in  a  sling,  and  whirled  round  in  a  circle 
of  4  feet  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  120  revolutions 
per  minute:  then  120  squared= 14400x4  feet 
diameter=57600-t-5870=9-81  which  is  the  ratio 
of  the  centrifugal  force  to  the  weight ;  and,  the 
weight  being  2  lbs.,  the  centrifugal  force  acting  to 
break  the  string  and  escape  is  19*6  lbs. 

Exam/pie  2. — In  the  case  of  the  first  fly-wheel 
30  feet  diameter,  referred  to  above,  we  multiply 
the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  mi- 
nute (17^)  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet 
(30),  and  divide  the  product  by  5870;  which 
gives  the  centrifugal  force  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  17^*  x  30-*- 5870  =  1-564  as 
before. 

TO  FIND  THE  RATE  AT  WHICH  A  BODT  MUST  REVOLVE 
IN  ANT  CIRCLE,  THAT  ITS  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  MAT 
BE  EQUAL  TO  ITS  WEIGHT. 

JluLE. — Divide  the  constant  number  5870  by  the 
dicmieter  of  the  circle  i/n  feet,  and  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions it  wiU  make  per  minute,  when  the  cen- 
trifugal force  is  equal  to  the  weigkL 

Example, — In  a  circle  of  6*5  feet  diameter,  a 
body  must  revolve  about  30  times  a  minute  that 
its  centrifugal  force  may  be  equal  to  its  weight ; 
for  5870-f-6'5  =  903,  the  square  root  of  which  is 
30*05  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  commu- 
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nicated  to  a  solid  disc  of  uniform  density,  to  make 
it  revolve  on  its  axis,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
must  be  communicated  to  one  half  of  its  weight 
of  matter,  to  give  it  motion  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  same  velocity  with  which  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disc  moves  in  a  circle. 


TO  DETEBMINE  THE  BUBSTING  STRAIN   OF  A   FLY- 

WHEEL. 

If  we  suppose  half  of  a  fly-wheel  to  be  securely 
attached  to  the  axis,  while  the  other  half  is  held 
only  by  the  rim  or  by  bolts  which  it  tends  to 
break  by  its  centrifugal  force,  then  there  will  be 
a  velocity  at  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  half 
the  rim  will  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  metal 
of  the  rim,  or  of  the  bolts,  and  the  wheel  will  be 
burst  by  its  centrifugal  force. 

In  mechanical  works  it  has  been  usual  to  reckon 
the  cohesive  strength  of  wrought-iron  within  the 
limits  of  elasticity  at  17,800  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section,  and  of  cast-iron  at  15,300  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section ;  by  which  is  meant  that  a 
bar  of  wrought-iron  one  inch  square  might  be 
stretched  by  a  weight  of  17,800  lbs.  without 
injury,  and  a  bar  of  cast-iron  might  be  stretched 
by  a  weight  of  15,300  lbs.  without  injury,  and 
though  somewhat  drawn  out  by  such  weights, 
would,  like  a  spiral  spring,  again  return  to  the 
original  length  on  the  weight  being  removed. 
This  estimate  for  cast-iron  is  much  too  high ;  and 
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in  machinery  wrought-iron  should  not  be  loaded 
with  more  than  4,000  lbs,  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tion,  and  cast-iron  should  not  be  loaded  with  more 
than  2,000  Iba  per  square  inch  of  section.  The 
breaking  tensile  strength  of  good  wrought-iron 
is  about  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section, 
and  of  good  cast-iron  about  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section.  But  both  wrought  and 
cast-iron  will  be  broken  gradually  with  much  less 
strain  than  would  be  required  to  break  them  at 
once ;  and  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  be  exceeded, 
they  will  undergo  a  gradual  deterioration,  and 
will  be  broken  in  the  course  of  time.  If  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel  be  so 
great  that  its  centrifugal  force  becomes  greater 
than  15,000  lbs.  in  each  square  inch  of  the  section 
of  the  rim,  it  will  necessarily  burst,  as  a  wrought- 
iron  one  would  also  do  if  the  centrifugal  force 
exceeded  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 
But  to  be  within  the  limits  of  safety,  a  strain  of 
4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section  should  not 
be  exceeded  for  wrought-iron,  and  2,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section  for  cast. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  MECHANICAL  POWER   RESIDENT 

IN   A  REVOLVING  DISC. 

EuLE. — Multiply  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
revolving  disc  by  the  height  due  to  the  velocity 
mith  which  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or 
disc  moves;  the  product  is  iXe  mechanical 
power  communicated. 
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Example  1. — Suppose  that  a  grindstone  4*375 
feet  diameter,  weighing  3,500  lbs.,  makes  270 
revolutions  per  minute;  what  power  must  be 
communicated  to  it  to  give  it  that  motion  ? 

The  velocity  of  the  circumference  will  be  61*83 
feet  per  second,  and  the  height  due  to  this  velocity 
is  59*4  feet  The  mechanical  power  is  1,750  lbs. 
(half  the  weight)  x  59*4  feet=  103*950  lbs.  raised 
one  foot. 

If  the  revolving-wheel  is  not  an  entire  disc  or 
solid  circle,  but  only  a  ring  or  annulus,  it  must 
first  be  considered  as  a  disc,  and  the  effect  of  the 
part  which  is  wanting  must  then  l)e  calculated 
and  deducted. 

Example  2. — Suppose  the  rim  of  a  cast-iron 
fly-wheel  to  be  22  feet  diameter  outside,  and  20 
feet  inside,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  rim  is 
6  inches,  and  that  the  wheel  makes  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  what  power  must  be  communicated 
to  the  rim  to  give  it  that  motion,  the  weight  of 
the  arms  being  left  out  of  the  account  ? 

A  solid  wheel  22  feet  diameter  and  6  inches 
t>iick  would  contain  190  cubic  feet,  from  which, 
if  we  deduct  157  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  the 
capacity  of  a  solid  wheel  20  feet  diameter  and  6 
inches  thick,  we  have  33  cubic  feet  as  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  annulus.  Now  in  the  case  of  a 
solid  wheel  of  22  feet  diameter,  the  velocity  of 
the  circumference  at  36  revolutions  per  minute 
would  be  41*47  feet  per  second,  the  height  due 
to  which  would  be  26*8  feet,  which  multiplied  by 
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95  cubic  feet  (or  half  the  mass)  gives  2,546  cubic 
feet  of  cast-iron,  raised  1  foot  for  the  power  com- 
municated. Then  supposing  another  solid  wheel 
20  feet  diameter,  we  shall  find  by  a  like  mode  of 
computation  that  the  power  communicated  is 
equivalent  to  1,735  cubic-feet  of  cast-iron  raised 
through  1  foot.  This  deducted  from  2,546  leaves 
811  cubic  feet  raised  through  1  foot  as  the  power 
resident  in  the  annulus ;  and  if  we  take  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  cast-iron  in  round  num- 
bers as  480  lbs.,  we  have  389,280  lbs.  raised 
1  foot,  for  the  mechanical  power  which  must  be 
communicated  to  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  in 
question  to  give  it  a  velocity  of  36  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  solid  discs  of  different  diameters,  but 
of  the  same  thickness  and  density,  to  make  them 
revolve  in  the  same  time,  is  as  the  fourth  powers 
of  their  diameters. 

CENTRES  OF  GYRATION  AND  PERCUSSION. 

The  centre  of  gyration  is  a  point  in  bodies 
which  revolve  in  circles  in  which  the  momentum, 
or  energy  of  the  moving  mass,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  collected.  It  is  in  the  same  point  as  the 
centre  of  percussion  of  revolving  bodies,  because 
a  revolving  body,  if  suffered  to  strike  another 
body  that  is  either  at  rest  or  that  moves  with  a 
different  velocity  in  the  same  orbit,  will  neither 
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be  deflected  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  will 
act  just  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  matter  were  col- 
lected in  that  point.  In  bodies  moving  forward 
in  a  straight  line,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  in 
the  centre  of  gravity ;  but,  in  bodies  revolving  in 
circles,  the  part  of  the  body  most  remote  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle  moves  with  a  different 
velocity  from  the  part  nearest  to  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  centre  of  percussion,  therefore, 
cannot  be  in  the  centre  of  gravity  in  such  a  case, 
but  at  some  point  nearer  the  circumference  of  the 
circle;  and  the  line  traced  by  that  point  will 
divide  the  body  into  two  parts,  each  having  the 
same  amount  of  mechanical  power  treasured  in 
them,  or  each  requiring  the  same  amount  of  me- 
chanical power  to  put  them  into  revolution  at 
their  existing  velocity.  If  the  body,  therefore, 
could  be  divided  instantly,  and  without  violence, 
through  the  line  traced  by  the  centre  of  gyration, 
each  portion  of  the  body  would  continue  to  re- 
volve with  its  former  velocity.  The  point  tracing 
the  line  which  thus  divides  the  body  is  the  centre 
of  percussion,  and  also  the  centre  of  gyration,  and 
in  revolving  bodies  these  centres  are  identical. 
If  a  given  pressure  act,  through  a  given  space, 
upon  a  body  at  its  centre  of  gyration,  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  circle  which  that 
centre  must  describe  round  the  fixed  centre  of 
motion,  such  an  amount  of  power  will  move  the 
centre  of  gyration  with  the  same  velocity  in  its 
circle  of  rovolution,  as  it  would  move  an  equal 
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mass  of  matter  in  a  right  line  by  acting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass.  If  the  whole  mass 
of  the  revolving  body  could  be  collected  into  its 
centre  of  g3rration,  the  mechanical  power  resident 
in  the  body  would  be  represented  by  multiplying 
the  total  weight  of  the  body  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  gyration. 

TO  FIND  THE  DISTANCE  OF  THE  CENTKE  OF  GTKATION 
OF  ANT  REVOLVING  BODY  FROM  THE  CENTRE  OR 
AXIS  OF  MOTION. 

SuLE. — Multiply  the  weight  of  each  particle^  or 
equal  STnall  portion  of  the  bodj/y  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  aods,  and  divide  the 
sum  of  all  these  products  by  the  weight  of  the 
whole  mass;  the  square  root  of  the  quotient 
will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration 
froTn  the  axis  of  motion. 

Example. — Suppose  three  cannon  baUs  to  be 
fixed  on  a  straight  rod  which  is  assumed  to  be 
without  weight;  one  ball,  weighing  2  lbs.,  is  fixed 
at  a  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  axis  of  motion ; 
another,  which  weighs  4  lbs.,  at  6  inches'  distance ; 
and  the  third,  which  weighs  6  lbs.,  at  4  inches' 
distance ;  then  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyra- 
tion from  the  axis  of  motion  will  be  found  thus : 
10  inches  squared  =100;  x  2  lbs.  =  200 ;  6  inches 
squared  x  4  lbs.  =  144 ;  and  4  inches  squared 
X  6  lbs,  =  96.  The  sum  of  these  products  is  440, 
which   divided  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  or 
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12  lbe.=36-66,  the  square  root  of  which,  605 
inches,  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration 
from  the  axis  of  motion ;  therefore,  a  single  ball 
of  12  lbs.  weight,  placed  at  6*05  inches  from  the 
axis  of  motion,  and  making  the  same  number  of 
revolutions  in  any  given  time,  would  have  the 
same  amount  of  mechanical  power  resident  in  it 
as  the  three  balls  in  their  several  places,  as  at 
first  supposed. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  straight  uniform  rod  or  lever,  to  put 
it  in  motion,  about  one  of  its  extremities,  as  a 
fixed  centre  or  axis,  is  the  same  a£  that  which 
must  be  communicated  to  an  equal  weight  of 
matter  to  give  it  motion  in  a  straight  line,  with 
•57,735  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  extremity 
of  the  lever  moves  in  its  circle.  The  point  in  the 
revolving  lever  which  moves  with  that  velocity  is 
the  centre  of  gyration. 

The  mechanical  power  which  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  solid  circular  wheel  to  make  it  revolve 
upon  its  axis,  is  the  same  as  that  which  must  be 
communicated  to  an  equal  weight  of  matter  to 
give  it  motion  in  a  straight  line  with  '7071  of  the 
velocity  with  which  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
moves  within  its  circle,  and  the  point  in  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  which  moves  with  '7071  of 
the  velocity  of  the  circumference  is  the  centre 
of  gyration.  The  weight  of  the  revolving  body, 
multiplied  into  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  centre  of  gyration  moves  in  its  circle, 
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in  all  cases  represents  the  mechanical  power  which 
must  be  expended  upon  the  body  to  give  it  the 
velocity  of  rotation  that  it  possesses. 

THE  PENDULUM. 

The  point  from  which  the  pendulum  is  hung  is 
termed  the  centre  of  suspension.  The  eflfective 
centre  of  the  ball  is  an  imaginary  point  called  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  and  which  is  so  situated  that 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension  to  the 
centre  of  oscillation  is  the  same  as  if  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  were  destitute  of  weight,  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  ball  were  collected  into  the 
centre  of  oscillation.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is 
situated  in  a  line  passing  between  the  centre  of 
suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  number  of  vibrations  made  by  pendulums 
of  dififerent  lengths  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots 
of  their  lengths.  The  length  of  the  pendulum 
which  will  make  one  vibration  every  second  is 
somewhat  difiFerent  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  in  the  latitude  of  London  its  length 
is  variously  stated  at  39-1393  inches  and  39-1386 
inches. 

TO  FIND  THE  HEIGHT  THROUGH  WHICH  A  BODY  WILL 
FALL  IN  THE  TIME  THAT  A  PENDULUM  MAKES  ONE 
VIBRATION. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  pendvluTn  by 
4*9348  aTid  it  will  give  the  height 
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Example. — If  we  take  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  at  39-1386  in.,  then  39-1386  x4-9348 
=  193-141  in.,  which  is  the  height  that  a  body 
will  fall  by  gravity  in  a  second. 

TO  FIND  THE  LENGTH  OF  A  PENDULUM  WHICH  WILL 
PERFORM  A  GIYEN  NUMBER  OF  YIBRATIONS  IN  A 
MINUTE. 

BuLE. — JDwide  the  constcmt  number  375-36  by 
the  nvmber  of  vihrationa  to  be  Tnade  per 
minute^  and  the  square  of  the  quotient  is  the 
length  of  the  pend/uXuTn  i/n  inches. 

Example, — If  the  pendulum  has  to  make  60 
vibrations  per  minute,  then  375-36-5-60=6-256 
the  square  of  which  is  39-1386.  The  length 
39-1393  is  probably  still  more  nearly  the  correct 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in  London. 

TO  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  VIBRATIONS  PER  MINUTE 
WHICH  A  PENDULUM  OF  A  GIVEN  LENGTH  WILL 
MAKE. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds  pendulum  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions it  makes  per  minute^  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  whose  rate  of  vibration  has  to  be 
found.  The  qaotient  is  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  mi/nute  thai  the  pendulum  will 
maJce, 
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Example, — If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  in  the 
latitude  of  London  be  28*75  inches,  what  will  be 
the  number  of  vibrations  that  it  will  make  per 
minute. 

Here  the  square  root  of  39'1393  multiplied  by 
60,  and  divided  by  the  square  root  of  28*75  =  70 
vibrations  per  minute. 

TO  FIND  THE  LENGTH  OF  A  PENDULUM  WHICH  SHALL 
MAKE  A  GIVEN  NUMBER  OF  VIBRATIONS  IN  A  GIVEN 
TIME  IN  THE  LATITUDE  OF  LONDON. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  nv/mher  of 
seconds  in  the  given  time  by  the  constant 
number  39*1393,  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrcUions ;  the 
quotient  wiU  be  the  required  length  of  pen- 
dulum in  inches. 

Example. — ^What  must  be  the  length  of  a  pen- 
dulum in  order  to  give  35  vibrations  per  minute. 

The  number  of  seconds  in  the  given  time  is  60, 
hence  60  multiplied  by  60  multiplied  by  39*1393 
gives  140901*48,  which  divided  by  1225  (the 
square  of  35)  gives  115*021  inches,  the  length  of 
pendulum  required. 

TO  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  VIBRATIONS  WHICH  WILL 
BE  MADE  IN  A  GIVEN  TIME  BT  A  PENDULUM  OF  A 
GIVEN  LENGTH. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  given  time  by  the  constant 
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number  39*1 393,  divide  the  'product  by  the 
given  length  of  the  pendulum  in  inches^  and 
the  square  root  of  the  quotiemi  will  be  the 
number  of  vibrations  i/rt  the  given  ti/me. 

Example, — The  length  of  a  pendulum  being 
64  inches,  what  number  of  vibrations  will  it  make 
in  60  seconds  ? 

In  this  case  the  square  of  60  multiplied  by 
39-1393  gives  140901-48,  which  being  divided  by 
64  gives  2264*0856,  the  square  root  of  which 
47-58  is  the  number  of  vibrations  required. 


THE  OOVEBNOB. 

The  governor  is  a  centrifugal  pendulum ;  and 
its  proportions  may  be  fixed  by  the  same  rules 
which  are  employed  to  determine  the  rates  of 
vibration  of  pendulums.  If  we  suppose  a  pen- 
dulum, in  the  act  of  vibration,  to  be  at  the  same 
time  pushed  sideways  by  a  suitable  force,  it  will 
nevertheless  perform  its  vibration  in  the  same 
period  of  time;  and  if  diuing  its  return  it  be 
again  pushed  sideways  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  will,  during  this  double  vibration,  have  pursued 
a  curvilinear  course,  which,  if  the  deflection  be 
sufficient,  will  be  a  circle.  A  pendulum,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  vertical  height  as  the  cone 
described  by  the  arms  of  a  governor,  will  perform 
a  double  vibration  in  the  same  time  as  the  governor 
performs  one  revolution.     The  rules,   however. 
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according  to  which  governors  are  usually  propor- 
tioned are  as  follow : — 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  PROPER  HEIGHT  OP  THE  POINT  OF 
SUSPENSION  OP  THE  BALLS  OP  A  GOVERNOR,  ABOVE 
THE  PLANE  IN  WHICH  THEY  REVOLVE  WHEN  MOVINO 

WITH  MEAN  VELOcrrr. 

EuLE. — Divide  the  number  35,225  by  the  square 
of  the  Toean  number  of  revolutions  which  the 
governor  mxikea  per  minute.  The  quotient  is 
the  proper  vertical  height  in  inches  of  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  balls  above  the  plane 
in  which  they  revolvf,  when  Tnoving  with  mean 
velocity. 

Example. — What  is  the  proper  vertical  height 
of  the  point  of  suspension  above  the  plane  of 
revolution  in  the  case  of  a  governor  making  30 
revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Here  35225-^900  (the  square  of  30) =39-1 39, 
which  is  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  seconds 
pendulum. 

If  we  have  already  the  vertical  height,  and 
wish  to  know  the  proper  time  of  revolution,  we 
must  proceed  as  follows: — 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  PROPER  TIME  OF  REVOLUTION  OF 
A  GOVERNOR  OP  WHICH  THE  VERTICAL  HEIGHT  IS 
KNOWN. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  height  by 
the  constant  fraction  0'31986,  and  the  pro^ 
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dud  rmU  be  the  proper  time  of  revolution  m 

seconds. 

Example.— In  what  time  should  a  governor  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis  when  the  vertical 
height  of  the  cone  in  which  the  arms  are  required 
to  revolve  when  in  their  mean  position  is  39*1393 
inches?  Here  6-256  x  0-31986=2  seconds. 

FRICTION. 

When  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together  they 
generate  heat,  and  consume  thereby  an  amount 
of  power  which  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  heat  produced.  Clean  and  smooth  iron  drawn 
over  clean  and  smooth  iron  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  film  of  oil,  or  other  lubricating 
material,  requires  about  one-tenth  of  the  force  to 
move  it  that  is  employed  to  force  the  surfaces 
together.  In  other  words,  a  piece  of  iron  10  lbs. 
in  weight  would  require  a  weight  of  1  lb.  acting  on 
a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  to  draw  the  10  lb. 
weight  along  an  iron  table.  But  if  the  surfaces 
are  amply  lubricated,  the  friction  will  only  be 
from  -j^th  to  ^th  of  the  weight.  The  friction  of 
cast-iron  surfaces  in  sandy  water  is  about  one  third 
of  the  weight.  The  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface 
does  not  affect  the  amount  of  the  friction. 

The  experiments  of  General  Morin  on  the 
-friction  of  various  bodies  without  an  interposed 
film  of  lubricating  liquid,  but  with  the  surfaces 
wiped  clean  by  a  greasy  cloth  have  been  sum- 
marised by  Mr.  Rankine  in  the  following  table  : — 
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GBNEBAL  MOBIN'S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  FBICTION. 


No. 


SOtVACIS. 


Angle  of 
repoM 


Friction  In 

terms  of 

the  weight 


1 
S 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Wood  on  wood,  dry 

„      soaped 
MeUls  on  oak.  dry 

I*  M      ^^ 

Metals  on  elm,  dry 
Hemp  on  oak,  dry 

*«  i»     ^•t 

Leather  on  oak  • 
Leather  on  metals,  dry 

wet 

greasy 

*.  w  o"7 

Metals  on  metals,  dry 

„  ,j  wet 

Smooth  suriaces,  occasionally  greased 

„  „         continually  greased 

„  „         best  results  . 

Bronie  on  lignum  Titse,  constantly  wet 


>• 


I* 


14<»  to  86*«» 

lU°to#» 

261^  to  81° 

13i°tol4|o 

28" 

184° 
Ib^  to  l9|o 


1^ 


\2f> 

840 

84«»tolU° 

16*° 
4°  to  44° 

8° 

1|°  to  2° 

2P? 


•25  toff 

•2  to  '04 

•6  to '6 

•Mto*26 

•2 
•2tO*25 

■63 

*38 
•17  to -88 

•56 

•86 

•28 

•15 
•16  to  •« 

•8 
•07  to  -08 

•m 

'08  to  •036 
■06? 


The  *  Angle  of  repose,'  given  in  the  first  column, 
is  the  angle  which  a  flat  surface  will  make  with 
the  horizon  when  a  weight  placed  upon  it  just 
ceases  to  move  by  gravity.  The  column  of 
*  Friction  in  terms  of  the  weight'  means  the  pro- 
portion of  the  weight  which  must  be  employed  to 
draw  the  body  by  a  string  in  order  to  overcome 
its  friction ;  and  the  proportionate  weight  is  some- 
times called  the  Co-efficient  of  Friction. 

In  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  has  appeared 
in  the  Comptea  Rendua  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  26th  of  April  1858,  M.  H. 
Bochet  describes  a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  friction 
between  a  pair  of  surfaces  of  iron  is  not,  as  it  has 
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hitherto  been  believed,  absolutely  independent  of 
the  velocity  of  sliding,  but  that  it  diminishes 
slowly  as  that  velocity  increases,  according  to  a 
law  expressed  by  the  following  formula.     Let 

B  denote  the  friction ; 

Q,  the  pressure ; 

V,  the  velocity  of  sliding,  in  metres  per  second 
=  velocity  in  feet  per  second  x  0*3048 ; 

/,  a,  7,  constant  co-efBcients ;  then 

Q  "*  l-fav 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  co-efficients 
deduced  by  M.  Bochet  from  his  experiments,  for 
iron  surfaces  of  wheels  and  skids  rubbing  longi- 
tudinally on  iron  rails : — 

/,  for  dry  surfaces,  0*3,  0*25,  0*2 ;  for  damp 
surfaces,  0*14. 

a,  for  wheels  sliding  on  rails,  0*03 ;  for  skids 
sliding  on  rails,  0*07. 

7,  not  yet  determined,  but  treated  meanwhile 
as  inappreciably  small. 

The  friction  of  a  bearing  or  machine  per  revo- 
lution, is  nearly  the  same  at  all  velocities,  the  pres- 
sure being  supposed  to  be  uniform ;  but  as  every 
revolution  absorbs  a  definite  quantity  of  power, 
and  generates  a  corresponding  quantity  of  heat,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  rubbing  surfaces 
at  high  velocities,  both  to  prevent  the  wear  from 
being  inconveniently  rapid,  and  also  to  enable 
the  bearing  to  present  a  larger  cooling  surface  to 
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the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  disperse  the  increments 
of  heat  which  in  the  case  of  high  velocities  it  will 
rapidly  receive.  With  the  same  object  the  lubri- 
cation should  be  ample.  The  oil  should  overflow 
the  bearing,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  oil  in  a 
carcel  or  moderator  lamp  overflows  the  wick  to 
prevent  carbonisation  ;  and,  to  prevent  waste,  the 
oil  should  be  returned  by  an  oil  pump  so  as  to 
maintain  a  circulation  that  will  both  cool  and 
lubricate  the  rubbing  parts. 

It  was  found  by  General  Morin  in  his  expe- 
riments, that  the  '  Friction  of  Eest '  was  consider- 
ably more  than  the  *  Friction  of  Motion,'  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  took  a  greater  force  to  move 
a  rubbing  body  from  a  state  of  rest  than  it  after- 
wards took  to  continue  the  motion,  some  of  the 
softer  bodies  being  in  fact  slightly  indented  with 
the  weight.  But  in  determining  the  friction  of 
machinery,  it  is  the  friction  of  motion  alone  that 
has  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  other  need  not 
be  here  taken  into  account. 

In  the  cose  of  rubbing  surfaces  which  are 
amply  lubricated,  the  amount  of  the  friction  de- 
pends more  on  the  nature  of  the  lubricant  than 
upon  the  material  of  which  the  rubbing  bodies 
are  composed ;  and  hard  lubricants,  such  as  tallow, 
are  more  suited  for  heavy  pressures;  and  thin 
lubricants,  such  as  almond  oil,  are  best  suited  for 
mechanisms  moving  with  considerable  velocity, 
but  on  which  the  strain  is  smalL  If  too  heavy  a 
pressure  be  applied  to  a  beaiing,  the  oil  will  be 
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forced  out  and  the  surfaces  will  heat;  and  this 
will  be  liable  to  take  place  when  the  pressure  on 
the  bearing  is  much  more  than  800  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bearing, 
though  in  practice  the  pressure  is  sometimes  half 
as  much  again,  or  about  1,200  lbs.  per  square  inch 
in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bearii^,  but 
such  bearings  will  be  liable  to  heat.  Thus  in  a 
marine  engine  with  a  cylinder  of  74^  inches 
diameter,  the  crank  pin  is  9^  inches  diameter, 
and  the  length  of  the  bearing  is  10  inches,  which 
makes  the  area  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
bearing  95  square  inches.  The  area  of  the  cylinder 
is  4,359  square  inches,  and  if  we  take  the  pressure 
upon  the  piston — including  steam  and  vacuum  — 
at  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we  shall  have  a  total 
pressure  on  the  piston  of  108,975  lbs.,  and,  con- 
sequently, this  amount  of  pressure  on  the  crank 
pin  bearing.  Now  108,975  lbs.,  the  total  pressure, 
divided  by  95  square  inches,  the  total  surfia,ce, 
gives  1,147  lbs.  for  each  square  inch  of  the  paral- 
lelogram which  forms  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  bearing.  In  the  engines  of  Messrs.  Maudslay, 
Messrs.  Seaward,  and  most  of  the  London  engi- 
neers, the  pressure  per  square  inch  put  upon  the 
crank  pin  is  less.  Thus  in  their  120-horse  engines, 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  57^  inches,  giving 
an  area  of  2,597  square  inches,  which  multiplied 
by  a  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  gives 
64,925  lbs.  as  the  total  pressure  upon  the  piston. 
The  crank  pin  is  8  inches  diameter,  and  the  bear- 
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ing  is  8^  inches  long,  giving  68  square  inches  as 
the  area  of  the  longitudinal  section;  and  64,925  lbs., 
the  total  pressure,  divided  by  68  square  inches, 
the  total  area,  gives  a  pressure  of  954*95  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section.  This  is  still  in  excess 
of  the  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  limit  the  pressure.  But  the  assumed 
pressure  on  the  piston  is  rather  large  in  the  case 
of  these  engines,  and  the  actual  pressures  will  be 
found  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  limit  of 
800  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  longitudinal 
section  of  bearings  which  it  is  proper  to  fix  as  a 
general  rule  in  the  case  of  engines  moving  slowly. 
In  the  case  of  fast-moving  engines,  however,  the 
surface  should  be  greater.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  surface  should  vary  with  the  speed  is 
pretty  accurately  expressed  by  the  following 
rule : — 

TO  FIND  THE  PAESSUBE  PER  SQUARE  INCH  THAT 
MAT  BE  PUT  UPON  A  BEARING  MOVING  WITH  ANY 
GIVEN  VELOCITY. 

KuLE. — To  the  constant  number  50  add  the 
velocity  of  the  hearing  in  feet  per  minute,  and 
reserve  the  sum  for  a  divisor.  Divide  the  con- 
stant numher  70,000  by  the  divisor  found  as 
above.  The  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
pounds  per  square  in^h  that  raay  be  put  upon 
the  bearing. 

Example  1. — An  engine  with  a  cylinder  74  J 
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inches  diameter,  has  a  crank  pin  10  inches  dia- 
meter. At  220  feet  of  the  piston  per  minute,  and 
with  a  stroke  of  7^  feet,  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  will  be  about  15;  and  as  the 
circumference  of  the  crank  pin  will  be  about  30 
inches  or  2^  feet,  the  surface  of  the  bearing  will 
travel  15  times  2^,  or  37^  feet  per  minute. 
Adding  to  this  the  constant  number  50,  we  have 
87i  and  70,000  divided  by  87^  =  800,  which,  at 
this  speed,  is  the  proper  pressure  to  put  on  each 
square  inch  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
bearing.  If  it  is  found  on  trial  that  this  pressure 
is  exceeded,  the  length  or  diameter  of  the  pin 
must  be  increased  or  both. 

Example  2. — An  engine  with  a  cylinder  42 
inches  diameter,  has  a  crank  pin  8^  inches  dia- 
meter, the  circumference  of  which  is  26-7  inches 
or  2'225  feet.  When  the  engine  makes  54 '8 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  surface  of  the  crank 
pin  will  move  with  a  speed  of  54*8  times  2*225 
feet  per  minute,  or  121*8  feet  per  minute.  Now 
50+ 121*8=  171*8,  and  70,000  divided  by  171*8 
=407*3,  which,  at  this  speed  of  revolution,  is 
the  proper  load  to  place  upon  each  square  inch  of 
section  in  the  line  of  the  axis.  The  pressure 
of  steam  and  vacuum  in  this  engine  was  40  lbs. 
per  square  inch ;  and  as  the  area  of  a  piston  42 
inches  diameter  is  1385*4  square  inches,  the  pres- 
sure urging  the  piston  will  be  40  times  1385*4  or 
55,416  lbs.  Now  55,416  divided  by  407*3  is  136, 
which  must  be  the  number  of  square  inches  in 
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the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bearing  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  more  than  407*3  lbs.  on 
each  square  inch.  To  obtain  this  area,  the  bear* 
ing  must  be  16  inches  long,  since  8^  inches  mul- 
tiplied by  16  Inches  is  136  square  inches.  At 
60  revolutions,  the  speed  of  the  bearing  surface 
per  minute  is  60  times  2*225  feet  or  133-5  feet. 
Now  50+ 133-5=:  183-5,  and  70,000  divided  by 
183*5  =  377*4,  which  is  the  proper  load  in  lbs.  for 
each  square  inch  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
bearing.  At  70  revolutions  the  speed  of  the  bear- 
ing is  70  times  2*225  feet,  or  155*75  feet  per 
minute.  Now  50+155*75  =  205*75,  and  70,000 
divided  by  205*75  =  340*2,  which  is  the  proper 
load  in  pounds  to  put  upon  each  square  inch  of 
the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bearing  at  this 
speed  of  rotation. 

TO  FINB  THE  PROPER  TELOCITT  FOR  THE  SURFACE 
OF  A  BEARINa  WHEN  THE  PRESSURE  PER  SQUARE 
INCH  ON  ITS  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  IS  GIVEN. 

BuLE. — Divide  the  constant  number  70,000  by 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  bearing.  From  the 
quotient  subtract  the  constant  number  50. 
The  remainder  is  the  proper  velocity  of  the 
surface  of  the  becmng  in  feet  per  second. 

Eicample  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  velocity  of 
the  surface  of  a  bearing  which  has  a  pressure  of 
800  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  its  longitudinal 
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section?  Here  70,000  divided  by  800 =8 7-5; 
from  which  if  we  take  50  there  will  remain  37*5, 
which  is  the  proper  velocity  of  the  bearing  in  feet 
per  second. 

If  we  take  a  hypothetical  pressure  of  1,400  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  section,  we  get  70,000  divided 
by  1,400=50,  and  50 --50=0;  so  that  with  such 
a  pressure  there  should  be  no  velocity.  Even  in 
cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  very  little  mo- 
tion, such  as  in  the  top  eyes  of  the  side  rods  of 
marine  engines,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  so 
great  a  pressure  upon  the  bearing  as  1,400  or 
even  1,200  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  velocity  of 
the  bearing  of  an  engine  which  has  a  pressure 
upon  it  of  407*3  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section? 
Here  70,000  divided  by  407-3  =  171-8,  which  di- 
minished by  50  is  121-8,  which  is  the  proper 
speed  of  the  surface  of  the  bearing  with  this 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  section.  If  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bearing  be  8^  inches,  its  circum- 
ference will  be  2*225  feet^  and  121*8  divided  by 
2-225=54-8  revolutions,  which  will  be  the  speed 
of  the  engine  with  these  dat&  These  proportions 
allow  a  good  margin,  which  may  often  be  availed 
of  in  practice,  either  in  driving  the  engine  faster 
than  is  here  indicated,  or  in  putting  more  pressure 
upon  the  bearing.  But  to  obviate  inconvenient 
heating  and  wear,  it  will  be  found  preferable  to 
adhere,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  the  proportion 
of  sur&ce  which  these  rules  prescribe. 
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STRENGTH   OF  MATERIALS. 

The  various  kinds  of  strain  to  which  materials 
are  exposed  in  machines  and  structures  may  be 
all  resolved  into  strains  of  extension  and  strains 
of  compression ;  and  in  investigating  the  strength 
of  materials  there  are  three  fixed  points^  varying 
in  every  material,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
special  regard — the  ultimate  or  breaking  strength, 
the  elastic  or  proof  strength,  and  the  safe  or  work- 
ing strength.  The  tensile  or  breaking  strength 
of  wrought-iron,  is  about  60,000  per  square  inch 
of  section,  whereas  the  crushing  strength  of 
wrought-iron  is  about  27,000  per  square  inch  of 
section.  In  steam-engines  where  the  parts  are 
alternately  compressed  and  extended,  it  is  not 
proper  to  load  the  wrought-iron  with  more  than 
4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section ;  or  the  cast- 
iron  with  more  than  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
section.  But  in  boilers  where  the  strain  is  con- 
stantly in  one  direction,  the  load  of  4,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section  may  be  somewhat  exceeded. 
The  elastic  strength  is  the  strength  exhibited  by 
any  material  without  being  permanently  altered  in 
form,  or  crippled;  for  as  a  piece  of  iron  is  finally 
broken  by  being  bent  backward  and  forward,  so 
by  applying  undue  strains  to  any  material,  it 
will  be  fiinally  broken  with  a  much  less  strain 
than  would  suflSce  to  break  it  at  once.  The 
elastic  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron  is  between 
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one-third  and  one-fourth  of  its  ultimate  tensile 
strength,  and  to  thia  point  the  material  might  be 
proved  without  injury.  But  in  proving  boilers, 
and  many  other  objects,  it  is  not  usual  to  make 
the  proving  pressure  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  the  working  pressure,  such  proof  it  is  con- 
sidered involving  no  risk  of  straining  the  material 
while  it  is  adequate  to  the  detection  of  accidental 
flaws  if  such  exist.  The  following  table  eiihibits 
the  tenacity  or  tensile  strength,  and  the  resistance 
to  compression  or  crushing  strength  of  v 
materials: — 


WmigMtmibur' 

W.«i,litlimpl»tM 

Wfouihllran-i..- 

M 

LnddhM) 

i 
1 

•  Hr.  PoK  round  I 
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TENSILB  AND  ORXTSHINa  BTBENGTHS  OF  YARIOnS  HATEBIALS 
FEB  SQUABB  INCH  OF  SECTION.— (OmttRiMd.) 


yariations  in  the  amount  of  the  strengths  recorded 
in  this  table ;  and  there  are  so  many  varieties  in 
the  quality  of  the  materials  experimented  upon 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  absolute  agree- 
ment in  the  results  of  different  experiments.  It 
will  be  useful  under  these  circumstances,  to  set 
down  the  main  results  arrived  at  by  a  few  of  the 

*  These  values  are  for  dry  wood.    Id  wet  wood  the  crathiBg  strength  it 
only  hair  at  great. 


Tensile  sticngth 

Cnishins 
atrength  in  llw. 

Inlbfc 

MATERIAL 

per  aquare  Indi 

of  aeotloii 

of  leeticni 

WOODS. 

Ash 

17,000 

»,000» 

Beech             .          .          •          ■          . 

12,000 

9,300 

Birch 

16,000 

6,400 

Box     ...... 

20,000 

10,800 

Elm 

13.000 

10,300 

Fir  (red  pine)           .... 

f  10,000  to 
£14,000 

5,875  to  1 
6,200      j 

Hornbeam     ..... 

S0,000 

7,.100 

lAnce-wood   ..... 

33,000 

Lignum  Vitae           .... 

19,000 

9,900 

Locust           ..... 

16,000 

Mahogany      ..... 

'  8,000  to 
1 16,000      j 

8,W0 

Oak '   . 

110,000  to) 
1 19,000      J 

10,000 

Pear    ...... 

9,800 

t« 

Teak 

15,000 

11,000 

STONES. 
Granite 

^        .M          ... 
(   ...           *•• 

5,!)00to> 
11,000      J 

1 

Limestono     ..... 

[        .*•          ... 
^    ...           ... 

4,000  to> 
5,000      j 

Slate 

C  10,000  to 
118,000 

Sandstone      ..... 

M.         ... 

c  ...       «•. 

4,000  to  7 
5,000      j 

Brick  (weak)            .... 

1   ...          ... 

£   ...          ... 

550  to  > 

MM)     J 

*•*         ... 

>»^S2 

Brick  (fire) 

...          ... 

1,700 

9,600 

Mortar           ..... 

60 

It  will  be  remarked  that  1 

iiere  are 

very  larg€ 

k 

f 
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principal  experimentalistB,  leaving  the  reader  to 
select  such  value  as  he  may  consider  most  nearly 
agrees  with  the  circumstances  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  The  following  are  the  strengths  of 
various  metals  ascertained  by  Mr.  George  Bennie 
in  1817  :— 

TENSILE  STRENGTHS  OF  METALS  BT  RENNIE. 


■ 

Length  of  bar 

TMrlDg  weight 

one  Inch  square 

In  feet  that 

would  break 

XUTD  or  METAL 

inlbt.  of  a  bar 
one  Inch 

iqnare 

by  lt«  own 
weight 

Cast  Steel         .... 

184^56 

89,455 

Swedish  malleable  iron 

72,064 

19,740 

English  malleable  iron 

55,872 

16,938 

Cast  iron  .        . 

19,096 

6,110 

Cast  copper 

19,072 

5,003 

TeUow  brass     . 

17,958 

5,180 

Cast  tin    . 

4,786 

1,496 

Cast  lead. 

1,824 

348 

Professor  Leslie,  in  his  Natwral  Philosophy, 
thus  explains  the  law  of  the  extension  of  iron  by 
weights : — 

*  A  bar  of  soft  iron  will  stretch  uniformly  by 
continuing  to  append  to  it  equal  weights  till  it 
can  be  loaded  with  half  as  much  as  it  can  bear ; 
beyond  that  limit,  however,  its  extension  will  be- 
come doubled  by  each  addition  of  the  eighth  part 
of  the  disruptive  force.  Suppose  the  bar  to  be  an 
inch  square  and  1,000  inches  in  length ;  36,000  lbs. 
will  draw  it  out  1  inch,  but  45,000  will  stretch  it 
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2  inches ;  54,000  lbs.  4  inches ;  63,000  8  inches ; 
and  72,000  16  inches,  where  it  would  finally 
break.'  This  popular  explanation  of  the  law 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  subsequent  deduc- 
tions of  Hodgkinson  and  other  enquirers. 

The  cohesive  strength  of  woods  varies  still  more 
than  that  of  metals  in  different  specimens,  and 
varies  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree. 
Thus  in  Barlow's  experiments  he  found  the 
cohesive  strength  of  fir  to  vary  from  11,000 
to  13,448  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section ;  of 
ash  from  15,784  to  17,850;  oak  from  8,889  to 
12,008;  pear  from  8,834  to  11,537,  and  other 
woods  in  the  same  proportions.  The  following 
fair  average  values  may  be  adopted : — 


TENSILE   STRENGTHS  OF  WOODS  BY  BARLOW. 


KIHD  OF  WOOD 


Teak 

Oak 

Sycamore 

Beech 

Ash . 

Elm . 

Memel  Fir 

Christiana  Deal 

Larch        .        . 


Teftiinff 

weight  In  lbs. 

of  a  rod  one 

inch  iqiure 


12,915 

11,880 

9,630 

12,225 

14,130 

9,720 

9,540 

12,346 

12,240 


Length  in  feet 

of  a  rod  one 

inch  square  that 

would  break  by 

its  own  weight 


86,049 
32,900 
85,800 
38,940 
42,080 
89,050 
40,500 
55,500 
42,160 


The   crushing   strength  of  wood,  as   of    most 
other  materials,  is  very  diflferent  from  its  tensile 
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strength,  and  is  greatly  affected  by  its  dryness. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  to  ascer- 
tain the  crushing  strengths  of  different  woods 
per  square  inch  of  section.  The  specimens  crushed 
were  short  cylinders,  1  inch  diameter  and  2  inches 
long,  flat  at  the  ends.  The  results  given  in  the 
first  column  are  those  obtained  when  the  wood 
was  moderately  dry.  Those  in  the  second  column 
were  obtained  from  similar  specimens  which  had 
been  kept  two  months  longer  in  a  warm  place : — 


CHUSHING   STRENGTHS  OF  WOODS  BY  HODGKINSON. 


KIND  OF   WOOD 

Cniihfng  strenglh  per 

AM  ^4h«  Mr         ^^mK            ▼  v    ^^\^^^ 

•quare  inch  of  Mctioa 

Alder 

6831    to     6960 

Ash  . 

8683    „      9363 

Bay  . 

7518    „      7518 

Beech 

7733    „      7363 

English  Birch 

8297    „      6402 

Cedar 

5674'  „      5863 

Red  Deal  . 

5748    „      6586 

White  Deal 

6781    „      7293 

Elder 

7451    „      9973 

Elm 

10331 

Pir  (Spmce) 

6499    „      6819 

Mahogany 

8198    „      8198 

Oak  (Quebec) 

4231    „      5982 

Oak  (English)   . 

6484    „    10058 

Pine  (Pitch)      . 

i 

6790    „      6790 

Pine  (Red) 

1                   « 

5395    „      7518 

Poplar 

1                   t 

3107    „      5124 

Plam  (Dry) 

*                   1 

8241    „    10493 

Teak 

• 

12101 

Walnut     . 

• 

6063    „      7227 

Willow      . 

• 

• 

2898    ..      6128 

• 
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The  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron  is  98,922  lbs., 
or,  say  100,000  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  strength  of  wooden  columns  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters  to  sustain  weights  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined,  and  the  longer  a 
column  is  the  weaker  it  is.  But,  however  short 
it  may  be,  the  load  upon  it  should  not  be  above 
one-third  of  the  crushing  load,  as  given  above. 


LAW  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  PILLABS. 

The  theory  of  the  strength  of  pillars  pro- 
pounded by  Euler  is  that  the  strength  varies  as 
the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  length ;  and  the  recent  investigations 
of  Hodgkinson  and  others  show  that  this  doctrine 
is  nearly  correct.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  hollow 
cylindrical  columns  of  cast-iron,  it  is  found  ex- 
perimentally that  the  3*55th  power  of  the  internal 
diameter  subtracted  from  the  3*55th  power  of  the 
external  diameter,  and  divided  by  tl\e  1*7 th  power 
of  the  length,  will  ^ve  the  strength  very  nearly. 
In  the  case  of  hollow  cylindrical  columns  of  malle- 
able iron,  it  is  found  that  the  3"59th  power  of  the 
internal  diameter,  subtracted  from  the  3*59th 
power  of  the  external  diameter,  and  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  length,  will  represent  the 
strength :  but  this  rule  only  holds  when  the  load 
does  not  exceed  8  or  9  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section.     The  power  of  plates  to  resist  compres- 
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sion  yaries  as  the  cube  or  more  nearly  as  the 
2'878th  power  of  their  thickness.     But  this  law 
only  holds  so  long  as  the  pressure  applied  does 
not  exceed  9  to  12  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 
If  the  load  is  made  greater  than  this,  the  metal  is 
crushed  and  gives  way.   It  has  been  found  experi- 
mentally that  in  malleable  iron   tubes  of  the 
respective    thicknesses  of   '525,    '272   and   '124 
inches,  the  resistances  to  compression  per  square 
inch  of  section  are  19*17,  14'47,  and  7*47  tons 
respectively.     Moreover,  in  wrought-iron  tubes 
1^  inches  diameter  and  |-th  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
crushing  strength  is  only  6*55  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  while  in  tubes  of  nearly  the  same 
length  and  thickness,  but  about  6  inches  diameter, 
the  crushing  strength  is  16  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section.      The  strength  of  a  pillar  fixed  at 
both  ends  is  twice  as  great  as  if  it  were  rounded 
at  both  ends.     The  crushing  strength  of  a  single 
square   cell   or  tube   of   wrought-iron  of  large 
size,  with  angle  irons  at  the  comers,  of  the  con- 
struction adopted  in  tubular  bridges,  is  when  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  is  not  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  about  27,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section ;  and  where  a  number  of 
such  cells  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  prevent 
deflection,  the  crushing  strength  rises  to  nearly 
36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  which  is 
also   the   crushing  strength   of    short    wrought- 
iron  struts.     The  length  of  independent  pillars 
should  not  be  more  than  25  times  the  diameter. 
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The  weight  in  ILs.  idiich  a  square  post  of  oak 
of  any  length  will  with  safety  sustain  may  be 
detennined  as  follows : — 


TO  VETESaaSE    THX  PBOFEB  lOAD  lOE  OAK 


Rule. — To  4  times  the  square  of  the  breadth 
in  inches  add  haJf  the  square  of  the  lerhgth  in 
feet,  and  reserve  the  sum  for  a  divisor.  Mul- 
tiply the  cvhe  of  the  breadth  in  inches  by 
3,960  times  the  length  in  feet  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  divisor  found  as  above.  The 
quotient  is  the  weight  in  lbs.  which  the  oak 
post  or  pillar  will  with  safety  sustain. 

Example, — ^What  weight  will  a  column  of  oak 
6  inches  square  and  12  feet  long  sustain  with 
safety? 

Here  the  breadth  of  the  post  is  6  inches,  the 
square  of  which  is  36;  and  4  times  36  is  144. 
The  length  being  12  feet,  the  square  of  the  length 
is  144,  half  of  which  is  72 ;  and  72  added  to  144 
gives  216  for  the  divisor.  The  breadth  being  6 
inches,  the  cube  of  the  breadth  is  216,  and  the 
length  being  12  feet,  we  get  12  times  3,960  which 
is  47,520.  Then  216  times  47,520  is  10,264,320, 
which  divided  by  216  gives  47,520,  which  is  the 
weight  in  lbs.  that  the  post  will  with  safety 
suf^tain. 

The  following  table  is  computed  from  the  rule 
given  above : — 
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SCANTLINOS  OF  SQUARE  POSTS  OF  OAX^ 

With  the  weights  thej  will  support  and  the  extent  of  surface  of 
flooring  thej  will  safelj  sustaiq,  allowing  1  cwt.,  1|  cwt,  or 
9  cwts.  to  the  superficial  foot  of  flooring,  and  calculated  for  a 
height  of  10  feet 

VorE.^Tkese  ScantHngt  may  be  ntfel^f  used  up  to  12  ft  in  height ;  btU  above 
thai  a  UWe  extra  thieknete  should  be  allowed. 


g>    ■      ■     M     «■•*       -        -        - 

n7.^L 

_1_  A. 

Extent  of  lurraca  of  flooring  supported 

ScaBtlmgt 

Wekgot 

t 

1  cwt.  per  foot 

l|  cwt  per  foot 

-i  cwt.  per  foot 

Inches 

Tons 

CwU. 

Square  feet 

Square  feet 

Square  feet 

3x3 

5 

10 

110 

82j 

• 

55 

4x4 

9 

18 

198 

148 

■ 

99 

5x5 

14 

14 

294 

220| 

■ 

147 

6x6 

19 

12 

392 

294 

196 

7x7 

24 

12 

492 

369 

246 

8x8 

29 

10 

590 

442J 

295 

9x9 

34 

8 

688 

516 

344 

10x10 

39 

4 

784 

588 

392 

11  X  11 

44 

0 

880 

660 

440 

12x12 

48 

16 

976 

732 

488 

13x13 

53 

10 

1070 

802^ 

535 

14x14 

58 

4 

1164 

873 

582 

15x15 

62 

16 

1256 

942 

628 

Similar  calculations  of  the  dimensions  and  loads 
proper  for  rectangular  columns  of  other  woods 
may  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  their  rela- 
tive crushing  strengths  given  in  page  189. 

The  formula  given  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  for  de- 
termining the  breaking  weight  of  square  oak  posts 
where  the  length  exceeds  30  times  the  thickness  is 

W=2452^; 

V 

.  o 
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where  W  is  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.:  d  the 
side  of  the  square  base  in  inches ;  and  I  the  length 
of  the  post  in  feet 

TO  DETEBHINE  THE  PROPER  LOAD  TO  BE  PLACED  UPON 
SOLID  PILLARS  OF  CAST-IRON. 

The  load  which  may  be  safely  placed  upon 
round  posts,  or  solid  pillars  of  cast-iron,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  rule : — 

Rule. — To  4  times  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  solid  pillar  m  im^hes^  add  0*18  tim^s  the 
square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet,  and 
reserve  the  swm  for  a  divisor.  Multiply  the 
fourth  power  of  diameter  of  the  pillar  in  inches 
by  the  constant  number  9562,  amd  divide  the 
product  by  the  divisor  found  as  above.  The 
quotient  is  the  weight  m  lbs.  which  the  solid 
cyli/iider  or  post  of  cast-dron  will  wUh  safety 
sustain. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson's  formula  for  the  breaking 
strength  in  tons  of  solid  pillars  of  cast  iron  in  the 
case  of  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is — 

Strength  in  tons = 14*9-^^ ; 

and  in  pillars  with  flat  ends — 

Strength  in  tons =44-1 6^^ 

where  d  is  the  diameter  in  inches,  and  I  the 
length  in  feet. 

The  loads  in  cwts.  which  may  be  put  upon  solid 
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cylinders  or  columns  of  cast-iron  of  different 
diameters  and  lengths  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

WEIGHT  IN  CWTS.  SUSTAINABLE  WITH  SAFETY  BT 
SOLID  CTLINDERS  OR  COLUMNS  OF  GAST-IBON  OF 
DIFFERENT  DIAMETERS  AND  LENGTHS. 


Diameter 

of  OOlUBSD 

in  Incfaet 

LENGTH  OF  COLUIIN  IK  TBBT 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

2 

2f« 

3 

3* 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

ewu. 

61 

105 

163 

232 

310 

400 

501 

692 

1013 

1315 

cwts* 

50 

91 

145 

214 

288 

379 

479 

573 

989 

1289 

cwta, 

40 

77 

128 

191 

266 

354 

452 

550 

959 

1259 

cwti. 

32 

65 

111 

172 

242 

327 

427 

525 

924 

1224 

CWtfl. 

26 

55 

97 

156 

220 

301 

394 

497 

887 

1186 

cwts. 
22 

47 
84 
135 
198 
275 
365 
469 
848 
1142 

In  hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  obtain  as 
in  solid.  Thus  in  the  case  of  hollow  pillars,  with 
ronnded  ends  or  movable  ends^  like  the  cast  iron 
connecting-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  the  formula  is — 

Strength  in  tons=13 — jp^ 

and  in  the  case  of  hollow  pillars,  with  flat  ends — 
Strength  in  tons=44'3 — ^ ; 

where  D  is  the  external  and  d  the  internal  diame- 

02 
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ter.  The  strength  of  a  pillar  with  a  cross  section 
of  the  form  of  a  cross  was  found  to  be  only  about 
half  as  great  as  that  of  a  cylindrical  hollow  pillar. 
It  was  also  found  that  in  pillars  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, but  of  different  materials,  taking  the 
strength  of  cast  iron  at  1,000,  that  of  wrought  iron 
was  1,745,  cast  steel  2,518,  Dantzicoak  108*8,  and 
red  deal  78'5. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson's  rule  for  the  breaking  weight 
of  cast  iron  beams  is  as  follows : — 

STBENaiH  OF  CAST  IKON  BEAMS. 

BuLE. — MuLtvply  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom 
flange  in  aqua/re  vnchea  by  the  depth  of  the 
beam  vn  i/nchee,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
length  between  the  supports  also  in  i/nches. 
Then  514  times  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  break- 
ing weight  in  cwts. 

STBENGTH  OF  SHAFTS. 

44  lbs.  acting  at  a  foot  radius  will  twist  off  the 
neck  of  a  shaft  of  lead  1  inch  diameter,  and  the 
relative  strengths  of  other  materials,  lead  being  1, 
is  OS  follows: — ^Tin,  1*4;  copper,  4*3;  yellow 
brass,  4*6 ;  gun  metal,  5 ;  cast  iron,  9 ;  Swedish 
iron,  9*5  ;  English  iron,  10*1 ;  blistered  steel,  16*6 ; 
shear  steel,  17 ;  and  cast  steel,  19*5.  The  strength 
of  a  shaft  increases  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

The  Steam  Engine  is  a  machine  for  extracting 
mechanical  power  from  heat  through  the  agency 
of  water. 

Heat  is  one  form  of  mechanical  power,  or  more 
properly,  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  determinate  amoimt  of  mechanical 
power ;  and  as  heat  is  capable  of  producing  power, 
so  contrariwise  power  is  capable  of  producing 
heat.  The  nature  of  the  medium  upon  which 
the  heat  acts  in  the  production  of  the  power — 
whether  it  be  water,  air,  metal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance— is  immaterial,  except  in  so  far  as  one 
substance  may  be  more  convenient  and  manage- 
able in  practice  than  another.  But  with  any 
given  extremes  of  temperature,  and  any  given 
expenditure  of  heat,  the  amount  of  power  gene- 
rated by  any  given  quantity  of  heat  will  be  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  substance 
on  which  the  heat  is  made  to  act  in  the  genera- 
tion of  the  power.  And  just  in  the  proportion  in 
which  power  is  generated  so  will  the  heat  dis- 
appear.   We  cannot  have  both  the  heat  and  the 
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power;  but  as  the  one  is  transformed  into  the 
other,  so  it  will  follow  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  one  entails  a  proportionate  loss  of  the  other, 
and  this  loss  cannot  possibly  be  prevented.  It 
has  been  already  explained  that,  as  in  all  cases 
in  which  power  is  produced  in  a  steam  engine, 
there  must  be  a  diflFerence  of  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston,  or  between  the  boiler  and  the 
condenser ;  so  in  all  cases  in  which  power  is  pro- 
duced in  any  species  of  caloric  engine,  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  temperature  between  the  source 
of  heat  and  the  atmosphere  or  refrigerator.  The 
amount  of  this  difference  will  determine  the 
amount  of  power,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  a 
unit  of  heat  will  generate  in  any  given  engine. 
But  as  it  has  been  already  explained  that  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  consumed  in 
heating  1  lb.  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit  would,  if 
utilised  without  loss,  raise  a  weight  of  772  lbs. 
1  foot  high,  it  will  follow  that  in  no  engine  what- 
ever can  a  greater  performance  be  obtained  than 
this,  whatever  difference  of  temperature  we  may 
assume  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
A  weight  of  772  lbs,  raised  1  foot  for  1°  Fahrenheit 
is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  1389*6  lbs.  raised  1 
foot  for  V  Centigrade ;  and  for  convenience,  the 
term  foot-pound  is  now  very  generally  employed 
to  denote  the  dynamical  unit,  or  measure  of 
power,  expressed  by  a  weight  of  1  lb.  raised 
through  1  foot.  A  horse-power,  or  as  it  is  now 
commonly  termed  an  actvxil  or  indicator  horse- 
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power — to  distinguish  it  from  a  nominal  horse- 
power,  which  is  a  mere  measure  of  capacity — ^is  a 
dynamical  unit  expressed  by  33^000  lbs.  raised 
1  foot  high  in  the  minute ;  or  it  is  550  foot-pounds 
per  second ;  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute ;  or 
1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour.  This  unit  takes 
into  account  the  rate  of  work  of  the  machine. 

Heat,  like  light,  is  believed  to  be  a  species  of 
motion,  and  there  are  three  forms  of  heat  of  which 
a  work  of  this  nature  requires  to  take  cognisance 
— Sensible  Heat^  Latent  Heat,  and  Specific  Heat. 

Sensible  Heat  is  heat  that  is  sensible  to  the 
touch,  or  measurable  by  the  thermometer.  Latent 
Hea;t  is  the  tieat  which  a  body  absorbs  in  changing 
its  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  and  from  liquid  to 
aeriform,  without  any  rise  of  temperature,  or  it  is 
the  heat  absorbed  in  expansion.  And  Specific 
Heat  is  an  expression  for  the  relative  quantity  of 
heat  in  a  body  as  compared  with  that  in  some 
other  standard  body  at  the  same  temperature. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  hot  bodies  to 
cool,  or  to  transfer  part  of  their  heat  to  surround- 
ing colder  bodies ;  and  contiguous  bodies  are  said 
to  be  of  equal  temperatures  when  there  ceases  to 
be  any  transfer  of  heat  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  most  prominent  phenomena  of  heat  are  Di" 
latation^  Liquefaction,  and  Vaporiaoition. 

Difference  bet/ween  temperature  and  quantity 
of  heat — It  is  quite  clear  that  two  pounds  of 
boiling  water  have  just  twice  the  quantity  of  heat 
in  them  that  is  contained  in  one  pound  of  boiling 
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water*  Bat  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  nor 
is  it  the  case,  that  two  pounds  of  boiling  water  at 
212^  contain  twice  the  quantity  of  heat,  that  la 
contained  in  two  pounds  of  water  at  1 06^  Experi- 
ment indeed  shows,  that  when  equal  quantities  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  are  mixed  together, 
the  resulting  temperature  is  the  mean  of  the  two, 
so  that  if  a  pound  of  water  at  200^  be  mixed  with 
a  pound  of  water  at  100%  we  have  a  resulting 
two  pounds  of  water  of  150°.  But  before  we  could 
suppose  that  a  pound  of  water  at  200°  has  twice 
the  quantity  of  heat  in  it  that  is  contained  in  a 
pound  of  water  at  100°,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
conclude  that  water  at  0°  or  zero,  has  fio  heat  in  it 
whatever.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
and  temperatures  much  below  zero  have  been  ex- 
perimentally arrived  at,  and  even  naturally  occur 
in  northern  latitudes.  A  pound  of  ice  at  a  tem- 
perature below  zero,  rises  in  temperature  by  each 
successive  addition  of  heat,  until  it  attains  the 
temperature  of  32°,  when  it  begins  to  melt ;  and, 
notwithstanding  successive  additions  being  made 
to  its  heat,  its  temperature  refuses  to  rise  above 
32°  until  liquefaction  has  been  completed.  So 
soon  as  all  the  ice  has  been  melted,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  resulting  water  will  continue  to 
rise  with  each  successive  increment  of  heat,  un- 
til the  temperature  of  212°  has  been  attained, 
when  the  water  will  boil,  and  all  subsequent 
additions  to  the  heat  will  be  expended  in  eva- 
porating the  water  or  in  converting  it  into  steam. 
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Although,  therefore,  a  pound  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam  has  only  the  same  temperature 
as  a  pound  of  boiling  water,  it  has  a  great  deal 
more  heat  in  it  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  heat  to  a  given  temperature  a  great  many 
more  pounds  of  cold  water,  than  a  pound  of  boil- 
ing water  would  do. 

Absolute  zero. — The  foregoing  considerations 
lead  naturally  to  the  inquiry  whether,  although 
bodies  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  are  still 
possessed  of  some  heat,  there  may  not,  nevertheless, 
be  a  point  at  which  there  would  be  no  heat  what- 
ever, and  which  point  therefore  constitutes  the 
true  and  absolute  zero.  Such  a  point  has  never 
been  practically  arrived  at.  But  the  law  of  the 
elasticity  of  gases  and  their  expansion  by  heat, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  such  a  point, 
and  that  it  is  situated  461*2^  Fahrenheit  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  in  other  words 
that  it  is  —  461-2**  Fahrenheit,  —274'*  Centigrade, 
or  —  219'2^  Beaumur.  Mr.  Kankine  has  shown, 
that  by  reckoning  temperatures  from  this  theo- 
retical zero,  at  which  there  is  supposed  to  be 
no  heat  and  no  elasticity,  the  phenomena  de- 
pendent upon  temperature  are  more  readily 
grouped  and  more  simply  expressed  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Fixed  temperatures. — The  circumstance  of  the 
temperatures  of  liquefaction  and  ebullition  being 
fixed  and  constant,  enables  us  to  obtain  certain 
standard  or  uniform  temperatures,  to  which  all 
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others  may  easily  be  referred.  One  of  these 
standard  temperatures  is  the  melting-point  of  ice, 
and  another  is  the  boiling-point  of  pure  water 
under  the  average  atmospheric  pressure  of  14-7  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  2116*4  lbs.  on  the  square  foot ; 
or  under  the  pressure  of  a  vertical  column  of  mer- 
cury 29*922  inches  high,  the  mercury  being  at  the 
density  proper  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Thennorrtetera, — ^Thermometers  measure  tem- 
peratures by  the  dilatation  which  a  certain  selected 
body  undergoes  from  the  application  of  heat. 
Sometimes  the  selected  body  is  a  solid,  such  as  a 
rod  of  brass  or  platinum ;  at  other  times  it  is  a 
liquid,  such  as  mercury  or  spirits  of  wine ;  and  at 
other  times,  again,  it  is  a  gas,  such  as  air  or 
hydrogen.  In  a  perfect  gas  the  elasticity  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  compression,  whereas  in  an 
imperfect  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid  which  may  be 
condensed  into  a  liquid,  the  rate  of  elasticity 
diminishes  as  the  point  of  condensation  is  ap- 
proached. Every  gas  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  the  more  it  is  heat^ 
and  rarefied,  but  an  absolutely  perfect  gas  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  Common  air,  however,  approaches 
sufficiently  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas,  to  be 
a  just  measure  of  temperatures  by  its  expansion. 

Air  and  all  other  gases  expand  equally  with 
equal  increments  of  temperature ;  and  it  is  found 
experimentally  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  or  32%  will  form 
1*365  cubic  feet  of  the  same  pressure  at  the  tern- 
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perature  of  boiling  water,  or  212^  Thermometers, 
however,  are  not  generally  constructed  with  air  as 
the  expanding  fluid,  except  for  the  measurement 
of   very  high   temperatures.      The  most  usual 
species  of  thermometer  consists  of  a  small  glass 
bulb  filled  with  mercury,  and  in  connection  with 
a  capillary  tube.     The  bulb  is  immersed  in  the 
substance  the  temperature  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain ;  and  the  amount  of  the  dilatation  is 
measured  by  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  is 
forced  up  the  capillary  tube.     The  thermometer 
commonly  used  in  this  country  is  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  of  which  the  zero  or  0  of  the  scale 
is  fixed  at  the  temperature  produced  by  mixing 
salt  with   snow;  and  which  temperature  is  32° 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water.     The  Centi- 
grade thermometer  is  that  commonly  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  graduated  by  di- 
viding the  distance  between  the  point  where  the 
mercury  stands  at  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
and  the  point  where  it  stands  at  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  into  100  equal  parts.     Of  this  thermo- 
meter the  zero  is  at  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
Another  thermometer,  called  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter, has  its  zero  also  at  the  freezing-point  of 
water;  and  the  distance  between  that  and  the 
boiling-point  of   water    is   divided  into   eighty 
equal  parts.     Hence  80°  Beaumur  are  equal  to 
100°  Centigrade  and  180°  Fahrenheit.     The  cor- 
responding degrees  of  these  thermometers  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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CENTIGRADE,  BEAUMUR'S,  AND 


Cent. 

ROBU. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Ran. 

Fahr. 

100 

80- 

212* 

64 

61*2 

147*2 

99 

79-2 

210-2 

68 

50*4 

145-4 

98 

78-4 

206-4 

62 

49-6 

1436 

97 

77-6 

206-6 

61 

4S-8 

141*8 

96 

76-8 

204-8 

60 

48- 

140- 

95 

76- 

203* 

59 

47-2 

138-a 

94 

75-2 

201-2 

58 

46*4 

136-4 

93 

74-4 

199-4 

67 

45-6 

134-6 

93 

73'6 

1S7-6 

56 

44  8 

132*8 

91 

73-8 

195-8 

55 

44- 

131* 

90 

72- 

194* 

54 

43-2 

129*8 

89 

71-2 

192-2 

53 

42-4 

127*4 

88 

704 

1904 

52 

41-6 

125-6 

87 

69*6 

188-6 

51 

40  8 

123-8 

86 

68*8 

186  8 

50 

40* 

122* 

85 

6S- 

18.V 

49 

39-2 

120*2 

84 

67-2 

183-2 

48 

38-4 

1 18-4 

83 

66-4 

181-4 

47 

37-6 

116-6 

83 

65-6 

179*6 

46 

36-8 

.    114*8 

81 

64-8 

177-8 

45 

36- 

•  US- 

80 

64- 

176- 

44 

35*2 

UI'S 

79 

63-2 

174-2 

43 

34-4 

109-4 

78 

62-4 

172*4 

42 

33-6 

107*6 

77 

61-6 

170-6 

41 

32-8 

iav8 

76 

60-8 

168-8 

40 

32- 

104- 

75 

60- 

167- 

39 

31-4 

102-2 

74 

69-2 

165-2 

38 

30-2 

100  4 

73 

58-4 

163-4 

87 

29-6 

98-6 

n 

67-6 

161*6 

36 

28-8 

96-8 

71 

56*8 

159  8 

35 

28- 

95* 

70 

56- 

158- 

34 

27-2 

93-2 

69 

55-2 

166-2 

33 

26-4 

91*4 

68 

54-4 

154-4 

32 

25-6 

89-6 

67 

53*6 

152-6 

31 

248 

87-8 

66 

52-8 

150-8 

80 

24* 

86* 

65 

52' 

149- 

Water,  in  common  with  molten  cast-iron,  molten 
bismuth,  and  various  other  fluid  substances,  the 
particles  of  which  assume  a  crystalline  arrange- 
ment during  congelation,  suffers  an  increase  of 
bulk  as  the  point  of  congelation  is  approached 
and  expands  in  solidifying.  But  so  soon  as  any 
of  these  substances  has  become  solid,  it  then  con- 
tracts with  every  diminution  of  temperature* 
Water  in  freezing  bursts  by  its  expansion  any 
vessel  in  which  it  may  be  confined,  and  ice,  being 
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Oeoi 

R«ni. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Reau. 

Fkhr. 

S9 

23-2 

84-2 

-6 

—4-8 

21-2 

98 

294 

82-4 

7 

5-6 

19-4 

87 

216 

80-6 

8 

6-4 

17-6 

S6 

20-8 

78-8 

9 

7-2 

15-8 

25 

20^ 

77- 

10 

8- 

14' 

94 

19-9 

76-9 

11 

8-8 

12>2 

S3 

18-4 

73-4 

12 

9-6 

10-4 

23 

176 

71-6 

13 

10-4 

8*6 

21 

16-8 

69  8 

14 

11-2 

<»'8 

20 

16- 

68- 

15 

12* 

5- 

19 

16-2 

66-3 

16 

12-8 

8*2 

18 

14-4 

64-4 

17 

13-6 

1-4 

17 

13-6 

62  6 

18 

14-4 

-04 

16 

19-8 

60*8 

19 

15-2 

2*2 

16 

12- 

69- 

20 

16* 

4- 

14 

11-2 

67-2 

21 

16-8 

5-8 

13 

10*4 

M-4 

22 

17-6 

7-6 

12 

9*6 

53-6 

23 

18-4 

9*4 

11 

8-8 

51-8 

24 

19-2 

11-2 

10 

8* 

50- 

25 

20- 

13- 

9 

7-2 

482 

26 

20-8 

148 

8 

6-4 

46*4 

27 

21-6 

16'6 

7 

5-6 

44  6 

28 

22*4 

18-4 

6 

4-8 

42-8 

29 

23-2 

20-2 

A 

4' 

41- 

30 

24' 

22- 

4 

3*2 

39-2 

31 

24*8 

23-8 

3 

3>4 

874 

82 

256 

26-6 

3 

1*6 

35-6 

83 

26-4 

27-4 

1 

0-8 

33-8 

84 

27-2 

29-2 

0 

0- 

32- 

85 

28- 

31* 

*1 

—0-8 

30-2 

86 

S8-8 

82-8 

2 

1-6 

28-4 

87 

296 

34-6 

3 

2*4 

26-6 

38 

30-4 

36-4 

4 

3-2 
4- 

24-8 

39 

31-2 

38*2 

5 

23* 

40 

83- 

40- 

lighter  than  water,  floats  upon  water.  So  also  for 
a  like  reason  solid  cast-iron  floats  on  molten  east- 
iron.  The  point  of  maodmum  density  of  water 
is  S9'V  Fahrenheity  and  between  that  point  and 
32°  the  bulk  of  water  increases  by  cold.  A  cubic 
foot  of  water  at  32°  weighs  62-425  lbs.,  whereas  a 
cubic  foot  of  ice  at  32°  weighs  only  57*5  lbs. 
There  is  consequently  a  difference  of  nearly  5  lbs, 
in  each  cubic  foot,  between  the  weight  of  ice  and 
the  weight  of  water. 
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DILATATION. 

DiUUation  of  Solids. — ^A  solid  body  of  homo- 
geneous texture  will  dilate  uniformly  throughout 
its  entire  bulk  by  the  application  of  heat.  Thus, 
if  it  be  found  that  a  bar  of  zinc  is  increased  one 
340th  part  of  its  length  by  being  raised  in  tem- 
perature from  32^  to  212^,  its  breadth  will  also  be 
increased  one  340th  part,  and  its  thickness  will 
be  increased  one  340th  part  It  is  found,  more- 
over,  that  equal  increments  of  heat  produce  equal 
augmentations  of  volume  in  nearly  all  bodies,  at 
all  temperatures,  until  the  melting-point  is  ap- 
proached, when  irregularities  occur.  Different 
solids  dilate  to  different  amounts  when  subjected 
to  the  same  increase  of  temperature,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  arts  in  the 
construction  of  time-keepers  and  other  instru- 
ments. Thus,  in  Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum, 
the  ball  is  composed  of  bars  of  different  metals, 
some  of  which  expand  more  than  the  others  at 
the  same  temperature;  and  as  the  bars  which 
expand  the  most  are  fixed  at  the  lower  ends  and 
expand  upwards,  they  compensate  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  pendulum  rod  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  maintain  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  the 
same  place.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
rates  of  dilatation  of  various  solids,  as  ascertained 
by  the  best  authorities : 


DILATATION  PBODUCED  BY  HEAT. 
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BodiM 


Dilatation  in  Fractions 


Decimal 


Vulgar 


Dilatation  fiom  82**  to  212°,  according  to  Lavoisier 

and  Laplace, 


Flint  glass  (English)     . 
Flatinnm  (according  to  Borda) 
Glass  (French)  with  lead 
Glass  tnbe  without  lead 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Glass  (St.  Gobain) 
Steel  (nntempered) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Steel  (yellow  temper)annealed  at  65^ 
Iron,  soft  forged  .... 
Iron,  ronnd  wire-drawn 

Gold 

Gold  (French  standard)  annealed  . 
Gold  (ditto)  not  annealed 

Copper 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brass 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Silver  (Flrench  standard) 

SilTer 

Tin,  Indian 

Tin,  Falmonth  .... 
Lead 


0*00081166 
0-00085655 
0-00087199 
0*00087572 
0*00089694 
000089760 
0*00091750 
000089089 
000107880 
0  00107915 
0*00107960 
0*00123956 
0*00122045 
0-00123504 
0*00146606 
0.00151361 
0-00155155 
0*00171220 
0-00171733 
0-00172240 
0*00186670 
0*00187821 
0*00188970 
000190868 
0*00190974 
000193765 
000217298 
000284836 


According  to  Smeaton. 


Glass,  white  (barometer  tubes) 

Steel      .        .        .        . 
Steel  (tempered)    . 

Iron 

Bismath         .... 


i 


0-00083333 
0*00108333 
0*00115000 
0-00122500 
0-00125833 
000139167 


T^8 

Tiff 
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DILATATION  OP  SOLIDS  BT  HEAT — Continued. 


Bodlet 


Copper 

Copper  8  parte,  tin  1 

Brass  cast       .... 

Brass  16  parts,  tin  1 

Brass  wire      .... 

Telescope  specolnm  metal 

Solder  (copper  2  parts,  zinc  1) 

Tin  (fine)       .... 

Tin  (grain)     .... 

Solder  white  (tin  1  part  lead  2) 

ZiDC  8  parts,  tin  1,  slightly  forged 

Lead      .        . 

Zinc 

Zinc  lengthened  ^  by  hammering 
Falladinm  (  WoUaston) 


Dilatation  In  Fractions 


Decimal 

0-00170000 
000181667 
0-00187600 
0-00190833 
0*00193333 
0*00193333 
0-00205833 
0-00228333 
0-00248333 
0-00250533 
000269167 
0-00286667 
0-00294167 
000310833 
0*00100000 


According  to  Ihdong  and  Petit 


Flatinam 


Glass 


Iron 
Chopper  . 


5  32°  to  212® 
I  32°  to  572° 
r320to212° 
<  32°  to  392° 
[32°  to  572° 
r  32°  to  212° 
[32°  to  57  2° 


0-00088420 
0-00275482 
0-00086133 
000184502 
0-00303252 
000118210 
0-00440528 
0-00171820 
000564972 


Flatinnm 

Steel 

Steel  wire,  drawn    . 

Copper  . 

Silver     . 

From  32°  to 

Glass  (tnbe) 
Glass  (solid  rod)     . 
Glass  cast  (prism  of) 
Steel  (rod  of) 
Brass  (Hamburg) 
Brass  (English)  rod 
Brass  (English)  aiigalar 


/32°to212° 
\  32°  to  672° 

According  to  Troughton. 

0-00099180 
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000118990 
(»00144010 
0  00191880 
000208260 
according  to  Roy. 

0-00077550 
000080833 
0  001 11 000 
000114400 
0-00185550 
0-00189296 
0-OOIH9450 


Vulgar 


1 

sis 
sp 

SI? 
ITT 


1 
idoS 

4»o 


1 

1S3T 
1 

3! 

6.19 

6ya 

62? 
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Mea8V/re  of  the  Force  of  DilatcUion. — The  force 
with  which  solid  bodies  dilate  and  contract  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  compress  them  through  the 
space  they  have  dilated,  or  to  that  which  would 
stretch  them  through  a  space  equal  to  the  amount 
of  their  contraction.  Now,  as  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  physical  law  that  in  every  substance  what- 
ever, the  same  expenditure  of  heat,  with  the  same 
extremes  of  temperature,  will  generate  the  same 
amount  of  mechanical  power,  it  will  follow  that 
the  less  a  body  expands  with  any  given  increase 
of  temperature,  the  more  forcible  will  be  the  ex- 
pansion, since  the  force,  multiplied  by  the  space 
passed  through,  must  in  every  case  be  a  constant 
quantity. 

DiUUation  of  Liquids. — The  rate  of  expansion 
of  liquids  becomes  greater  as  the  temperature 
becomes  higher,  so  that  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
to  be  accurately  graduated,  should  have  the  gra- 
duations at  the  top  of  the  scale  somewhat  larger 
than  at  the  bottom.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
there  is  a  similar  irregularity  in  the  expansion  of 
the  glass  bulb,  but  in  an  opposite  direction;  and  one 
error  very  nearly  corrects  the  other.  Thermometers 
are  accordingly  graduated  by  immersing  the  bulb 
in  melting  ice,  and  marking  the  point  at  which 
the  mercury  stands.  The  point  at  which  the  mer- 
cury stands  when  the  bulb  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water  is  next  marked,  and  the  space  between  the 
two  marks  is  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  and 
the   graduation  is   extended   above  the  boiling- 
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point  and  below  the  freezing,  by  continuing  the 
same  lengths  of  division  on  the  scale.  The  incre- 
ment of  volume  which  water  receives  on  being 
raised  from  32*  to  212**  is  ^rd  of  its  bulk  at  32^ 
Mercury  at  32*  expands  ^^th  of  its  bulk  at  32* 
by  being  raised  to  212*;  and  alcohol,  by  the  same 
increase  of  temperature,  increases  in  volume  ^th 
of  its  bidk  at  32*. 

Compreaaion  and  Dilatation  of  Oaaea* — When 
a  gas  or  vapour  is  compressed  into  half  its  original 
bulk,  its  pressure  is  doubled;  when  compressed 
into  a  third  of  its  original  bulk,  its  pressure  is 
trebled;  when  compressed  into  a  fourth  of  its 
original  bulk,  its  pressure  is  quadrupled ;  and  gen- 
erally the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  bulk  into 
which  the  gas  is  compressed.  So,  in  like  manner, 
if  the  volume  be  doubled,  the  pressure  is  made 
one  half  of  what  it  was  before — the  pressure  being 
in  every  case  reckoned  from  0,  or  from  a  perfect 
vacuum.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  average  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
a  cubic  foot  of  air,  if  suffered  to  expand  into 
twice  its  bulk  by  being  placed  in  a  vacuum  mea- 
suring two  cubic  feet,  will  have  a  pressure  of  7*35 
lbs.  above  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  also  of  7*35  lbs. 
below  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  whereas,  if  the 
cubic  foot  be  compressed  into  a  space  of  half  a 
cubic  foot,  the  pressure  will  become  29*4  lbs. 
above  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  14*7  lbs.  above  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  law,  which  was  first 
investigated  by  Mariotte,  is  called  Mariotte^a  law. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
at  32°  becomes  1'365  cubic  feet  at  212",  the  pres- 
sure remaining  constant ;  or  if  the  volume  be  kept 
constant,  then  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere 
at  32°  becomes  1'365  atmospheres,  or  a  little  over 
IJ  atmospheres  at  212°.  These  two  laws,  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  physical  re- 
searches, it  is  necessary  fully  to  understand  and 
remember.  The  rates  of  dilatation  and  compres- 
sion for  each  gas  are  not  precisely  the  same ;  but 
the  departure  from  the  law  is  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  inappreciable.  According  to  M.  Beg- 
nault,  the  dilatation  under  the  same  pressure,  and 
the  increase  of  pressure  with  the  same  volume  of 
different  gases  when  heated  from  32°  to  212°  is  » - 
follows: — 


COEPFICIENTS  OF  DILATATION  OF  DIFFEBENT  GASES* 


Pressure 

Dilatation 

onder  constant 

under  constant 

Hydrogen 

▼olume 

pressure 

0-8667 

0-3661 

Atmospheric  air     . 

0-3665 

0-3670 

Nitrogen 

0-3668 

»» 

Carlxmic  oxide 

0-3667 

0-3669 

Carbonic  acid 

0-3688 

0-3710 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen     . 

0-3676 

0-3719 

Snlpharoos  acid 

0-3845 

0-3903 

Cyanogen 

0-3829 

0-3877 

The  rates  of  dilatation  vary  somewhat  with  the 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  gases. 
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which  are  more  easily  condensable  into  liquids, 
the  rate  of  dilatation  increases  rapidly  with  the 
density ;  whereas  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  remove 
these  irregularities,  and  to  maintain  more  com- 
pletely the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas. 

If  we  take  the  dilatation  of  atmospheric  air 
when  heated  180**,  or  from  32**  to  212%  at  0-367  as 
determined  by  M.  Eegnault,  then  the  amount  of 
expansion  which  it  will  undergo  from  each  in- 
crease of  one  degree  in  temperature  will  be  180tb 
of  0-367  =  180th  of  ^Wjt  =  r^Vyo(r= lio-  ^ 
other  words,  air  will  be  enlarged  4-90*^  P*^ ^^  ^^^ 
bulk  at  32°  by  being  raised  one  degree  in  tem- 
perature. 

If  the  same  quantity  of  air  or  gas  be  simul- 
taneously submitted  to  changes  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  the  relations  between  its  volumes, 
pressures,  and  temperatures,  will  be  expressed  by 
the  general  formula — 

V  _490  +  T     p^ 
^■"490  +  1'^^' 

where  T  and  t'  express  the  number  of  degrees 
above  or  below  32°  at  which  the  temperature 
stands,  +  being  used  when  ahove  and  —  when 
below  32°,  and  the  pressures  being  expressed  in 
the  usual  manner  by  p  and  p'.  By  this  formula, 
the  volume  of  a  gas  at  any  proposed  temperature 
and  pressure  may  be  found,  if  its  volume  at  any 
other  temperature  and  pressure  be  given,  or  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  by  the  following  rule :— 
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THE  BULK  OP  A  GAS  AT  32**  BEINa  KNOWN,  TO 
DETEBHINE  ITS  BULK  AT  ANY  OTHEB  TEMPEBATUBE, 
THE  PBESSUBE  BEING  CONSTANT. 

Bule: — Divide  the  difference  between  the  nuwher 
of  degrees  in  the  temperature  and  32°  by  490. 
Add  the  quotient  to  I  if  the  temperature  be 
above  32%  a/ad  eubtra/it  it  from  1  if  it  be 
below  32**.  Multiply  the  volume  of  the  gaa  at 
32**  by  the  reavlting  numher,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  the  proposed 
temperature. 

Example  1. — ^What  volume  will  1000  cubic 
inches  fit  air  at  32**  acquire  by  being  heated  to 
1000**  Fahrenheit  ? 

The  difference  between  1000**  and  32**  is  968, 
which  divided  by  490=1 '9755  and  this  added  to 
1  =  2-9755.  Then  1000x2-9755  =  2975-5  which 
will  be  the  volume  in  cubic  inches  at  1000**. 

Eocample  2. — ^What  will  be  the  volume  of  the 
above  air  at  2000**  ? 

Here  2000-32  =  1968  which^by  490=4-0163 
and  this  added  to  1  =  5-0163.     Finally,  5-0163  x 
1000=5016-3  which  will  be  the  volume  of  the  air 
in  cubic  inches  at  2000**. 

The  volume  which  1000  cubic  inches  of  air  at 
32**  acquires  at  all  the  various  temperatures  be- 
tween —50**  and  3000**  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 
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EXPANSION   OF  DRY  AIR  BY  HEAT. 

[In  the  oolumnt  V.  of  the  fellowiivc  table  nre  exprwaed  in  cubic  tncbes  the  TolninM  vhldi  a 
thoosand  cable  inchci  of  air  at  53°  will  have  at  the  tempemturm  expreaed  in  the  colamiii  T., 
the  idr  being  nuvpoMd  to  be  maintained  nnder  th«  aame  prcMore.] 


T. 

V. 

T. 

V. 

T. 

V. 

T. 

V. 

T. 

V. 

—50 

832*7 

8 

961-0 

66 

1069-4 

124 

1187-8 

183 

1306-1 

—49 

834-7 

9 

96»*l 

67 

1071-4 

126 

1189-8 

188 

ia06-3 

—48 

836-7 

10 

965*1 

1    68 

10736 

r26 

1191-8 

184 

1310-8 

—47 

83H-8 

11 

967-1 

69 

1075-6 

127 

1193-9 

186 

I8I33 

—46 

840-8 

12 

959-2 

70 

1077*6 

128 

1195-9 

186 

1314*3 

—16 

842*8 

13 

961-2 

71 

1079-6 

129 

1 198-0 

187 

1316*3 

-^4 

844-9 

14 

9633 

72 

1081-6 

130 

1200-9 

188 

1318*4 

—43 

846-9 

16 

9663 

73 

1083*7 

181 

1202*0 

189 

1820*4 

—42 

849-0 

16 

967-8 

74 

1086-7 

132 

1204-1 

190 

1332-4 

—41 

851*0 

17 

969-4 

76 

10H7-8 

183 

1206*1 

191 

1334*6 

—40 

8531 

18 

971-4 

76 

1089-H 

134 

1208-2 

193 

1336-5 

-39 

856- 1 

19 

973-5 

77 

1091-8 

186 

12103 

193 

1338-6 

-38 

8.57-1 

20 

975-5 

78 

1093-9 

136 

1212-2 

194 

I3S0-6 

—37 

869-2 

21 

977-6 

79 

1096-9 

137 

1214-3 

196 

1838-6 

-36 

861-2 

22 

979  6 

80 

10980 

138 

1216-3 

196 

1334-7 

--36 

863  3 

38 

981-6 

81 

1100-0 

139 

1218*4 

197 

1336-7 

—34 

866-3 

24 

983-7 

82 

11020 

140 

1220-4 

198 

1338-8 

—33 

867-3 

26 

985-7 

83 

11041 

141 

l3'>2-4 

199 

1340-8 

—32 

869-4 

26 

9878 

84 

1106-1 

142 

1324-6 

200 

1842-9 

—31 

871*4 

27 

989-8 

86 

1108-2 

143 

12-26*5 

201 

1344-9 

—30 

873-6 

28 

991-8 

86 

1110-2 

144 

12286 

203 

13460 

—29 

876«8 

29 

993-9 

87 

11)2*2 

146 

1230  6 

303 

13490 

—28 

877.6 

30 

996-9 

88 

1114-3 

146 

12327 

804 

1351*1 

-27 

879-6 

31 

998-0 

89 

1116-3 

147 

1234*7 

305 

1363-1 

— S6 

881-6 

32 

10000 

90 

1II8-4 

148 

1236-7 

206 

1365-1 

—25 

8fO'7 

83 

1002*0 

91 

1130-4 

149 

1238-8 

207 

1357-3 

-24 

886-7 

34 

1004-1 

92 

1122-4 

160 

1240-8 

208 

1359-3 

—23 

887-8 

35 

1006*1 

93 

1134-5 

161 

1213*9 

309 

1861-3 

—2*2 

880*8 

36 

1008-2 

94 

1136  6 

15-2 

1-244-9 

210 

1363-4 

—21 

891-8 

87 

1010-2 

96 

1138-6 

163 

1246-9 

211 

1366-ft 

—20 

893*9 

38 

1012-2 

96 

11306 

154 

1249D 

312 

1367*6 

-19 

896-9 

89 

1014*8 

97 

1132-7 

166 

1261*0 

818 

1369-S 

—18 

898^ 

40 

1016-3 

98 

1134*7 

166 

1263*0 

214 

1S7I-4 

—17 

900*0 

41 

1018*4 

99 

1136-7 

157 

1266-1 

216 

1375-3 

—16 

902*0 

42 

1030*4 

100 

1138*8 

158 

1367*1 

216 

1376*5 

-15 

904-1 

43 

1022-4 

101 

1140-8 

169 

1369-2 

217 

1377-5 

—14 

906-1 

44 

1024-5 

102 

1142-0 

160 

1261-2 

218 

1379-6 

—13 

908*2 

46 

1026*8 

103 

1144-9 

161 

1263*3 

219 

1381-fi 

—12 

910-2 

46 

1028  6 

104 

1147-0 

163 

1266-8 

230 

1383-7 

-11 

912*2 

47 

1030-6 

106 

11490 

163 

1267-3 

230 

1404-1 

—10 

914-3 

48 

1032*7 

106 

1161-0 

164 

1209  4 

340 

1434-5 

—  9 

916*3 

49 

1034-7 

107 

•11631 

166 

1271-4 

360 

1444-9 

—  8 

918*4 

60 

10367 

106 

11661 

166 

1273-6 

260 

1465*3 

—  7 

9-/0-4 

61 

1088*8 

109 

11671 

167 

1276-5 

370 

1488-7 

-  6 

922-6 

62 

1040*8 

110 

1169*2 

168 

13776 

380 

1606-1 

—  S 

924*5 

63 

1042-9 

111 

1161-2 

169 

1279-6 

890 

1836-5 

—  4 

9*26-6 

64 

1044-9 

112 

1163-3 

170 

1381-6 

300 

1646-9 

—  3 

928*6 

66 

1046-9 

113 

1166-3 

171 

1283-7 

400 

1751-0 

-  2 

930Hi 

66 

1049-0 

114 

1167-3 

173 

1286-7 

600 

1965-1 

—  1 

932-7 

67 

1051-0 

116 

1169-4 

173 

1287-8 

600 

2159-S 

0 

934-7 

68 

10631 

116 

1171-4 

174 

1389-8 

700 

3368-3 

1 

936-7 

69 

lawi 

117 

1178-6 

176 

1391-8 

800 

2567-8 

2 

938-8 

60 

1067-1 

118 

1176-6 

176 

1293-9 

900 

3771-4 

3 

940-8 

61 

1059-2 

119 

1177*6 

177 

1296-9 

1000 

3975*5 

4 

942-9 

62 

1061-2 

ISO 

1179-6 

178 

1298-0 

1600 

8997*9 

5 

944-9 

63 

1063-3 

121 

II81-3 

179 

1300-0 

3000 

5016-8 

6 

947*0 

64 

10fhV3 

122 

1183-7 

180 

1302-0 

2600 

6036-7 

7 

9490 

6A 

10673 

123 

118.V7 

181 

1^1 

3000 

7067*1 
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Another  Bule. — To  each  of  the  temperatures 
before  and  after  eocpansion  add  the  constam^t 
number  459 :  divide  the  greater  «um  by  the 
lesser,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  volume 
ai  the  lower  temperature,  and  tlie  product  will 
give  the  expanded  volume. 

Eocample  1. — ^What  will  be  the  volume  of  1000 
cubic  inches  of  air  at  32°  when  heated  to  212% 
the  pressure  being  without  alteration  ? 

Here    -— — i — __   =  1*366,  which  multiplied 
32  +459  '  ^ 

by  1000  =5  1366,  which  wiU  be  the  volume  in 

cubic  inches  at  212^ 

EoBample2. — If  the  volume  of  steam  at  212'' 
be  1696  times  the  volume  of  the  water  which  pro- 
duced it,  what  will  the  volume  be  if  the  steam  be 
heated  to  250*3  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  pressure 
remaining  constant  ? 

Here  by  the  rule  212+459=671  and  250-3  + 
459= 709-3**.  Moreover,  709-3  divided  by  671 
and  multiplied  by  1696  =  1792-8,  which  will  be 
the  bulk  which  the  1696  measures  of  steam  will 
acquire  when  heated  to  250^*3  out  of  contact  with 
water,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same  as  at  first. 

If  we  take  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  a 
perfect  gas  between  32''  and  212''  at  0-365  in- 
stead of  0*367,  the  expansion  per  degree  Fahren- 
heit will  be  -^.jf  of  the  total  bulk= 0-0020276 
perdegree  Fahrenheit,  instead  of  -rji^th,  as  sup- 
posed by  the  rule  from  which  the  table  is  computed. 
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This  is  equivalent  to  starting  from  the  point  of 
absolute  zero,  or  461*2°  below  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit; as461-2V32''=493-2^ 


LIQUEFACTION. 

Solidity  is  an  accident  of  temperatiu'e,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stance in  nature  which  may  not  be  melted,  and 
even  vaporised,  by  the  application  of  powerful 
heat. 

There  are  two  incidents  attending  liquefaction 
that  are  worthy  of  special  attention:  the  first 
is  that  the  liquefaction  always  takes  place  at  the 
same  temperature  in  the  case  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  melting-point  may  in  fact  be 
used  as  an  index  of  temperature ;  and  the  aecoTid 
is  that  during  liquefaction  the  temperature  re- 
mains fixed,  the  accession  of  heat  which  has  been 
received  during  the  process  of  liquefaction  being 
consumed  or  absorbed  in  accomplishing  the  lique- 
faction, or  in  other  words  it  has  become  latent. 
This  heat  is  given  out  again  in  the  process  of 
solidification.  Water  deprived  of  air  and  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  oil  may  be  cooled  to  20"  or 
22**  below  the  fireezing-point.  But  on  solidification 
the  temperature  will  rise  to  the  freezing-point. 
Each  different  substance  has,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, its  own  particular  melting-point ;  but 
it  is  found  that  the  electrical  condition  of  a  body 
affects  its  melting  point,  and  that  electricity  will 
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fuBe  bodies  at  a  low  temperature  which  commonly 
require  for  their  fusion  a  very  high  degree  of 
heat.  Thus,  platinum  may  be  melted  or  va- 
porised by  an  electrical  current,  even  although 
the  heat  generated  is  small;  and  a  process  for 
separating  metals  from  their  ores  by  the  aid  of 
electricity  has  been  projected  by  using  low  tem- 
peratures, aided  by  electricity,  instead  of  high 
degrees  of  heat.  In  Part  XV  of  Taylor's  Scientific 
Memoirs,  page  432,  there  is  a  paper  'On  the 
Incandescence  and  Fusion  of  Metallic  Wires  by 
Electricity,'  by  Peter  Kiess,  being  the  substance  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Berlin ; 
and  in  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  electrical  fusion 
and  vaporisation  may  take  place  at  temperatures 
far  below  those  at  which  metals  are  red  hot.  This 
property  of  electricity  promises  to  be  of  service  in 
the  arts  both  in  rendering  refractory  bodies  fusible 
and  in  enabling  bodies  to  be  melted  at  low  tem- 
peratures, which  might  be  injured  in  their  qualities 
by  a  subjection  to  high  degrees  of  heat.  Thus 
wrought  iron  if  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
is  liable  to  be  burnt,  unless  carefully  preserved 
from  contact  with  the  air ;  whereas  by  sending  a 
current  of  electricity  through  it,  fusion  may  be 
accomplished  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, and  any  injury  to  the  metal  may  thus  be 
prevented.  The  melting-points  of  some  of  the 
most  important  substances  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MELTINa 

IN   DBOBEES   OF   FjIHBEN- 


Name  of  Substance 

Degrees  Fahr. 

Experimentalist 

Flatinum 

3082° 

Clarke. 

Englbh  wrought  Iron 

2912 

Yauqnelin. 

French      do.        do. 

2732 

FouiUet. 

Steel  . 

2552 

do. 

Do.  another  sample  . 

2372 

do. 

Cagt  iron 

2192 

do. 

„    manganese 

2282 

do. 

„    brown,  fusible     . 

2192 

do. 

„        „    very  fiisible 

2012 

do. 

„    white,  fusible 

2012 

do. 

»        11    very  fusible 

1922 

do. 

Gold  (very  pure) 

2282 

do. 

Gold  coin 

2156 

do. 

Copper 

1922 

do. 

Brass 

1859 

Daniell. 

Silver  (yery  pure) 

1832 

Fonillet. 

Bron7<e 

1652 

do. 

Antimony 

810 

do. 

700 

Murray. 

Zinc  .            • 

705 

G.  Morveau. 

680 

FouiUet. 

» 

629 

Ferson. 

Lead  . 

608 

FouiUet. 

V 

590 

Irrine. 

^ 

518 

Ferson. 

«»»««     .       < 

509 

£nnann. 

505 

FouiUet. 

I 

480 

Cricbton. 

f 

512 

G.  Morveau. 

455 

Ferson. 

Tin    . 

446 

FouiUet. 

442 

Crichton. 

433 

£rniann. 

Alloy,  5  parts  tin        ^^ 
1  part  lead       J 

381 

FouiUet. 

Alloy,  4  parts  tin        \ 

372 

do. 

1  part  lead       / 

Alloy,  3  parts  tin        1 
1  part  lead       J 

867 

do. 

Alloy,  2  parts  tin         \^ 
1  part  lead       J 

460 

do. 
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POmTS  OF  YAHIOUS  BODIES^ 
HBirS  THBBMOMSTEB. 


Name  of  Subatances 

Degrees  Fahr. 

ExperimenuUet 

AII07,  1  part  tin          1 
3  parts  lead      J 

552® 

Pouillet. 

Alloy,  3  parts  tin         1 
1  part  bismuth  J 

392 

do. 

Alloy,  2  parts  tin         1 

333*9 

do. 

1  part  bismath  ^ 

%f^^^^    Ir 

Alloy,  1  part  tin 

286*2 

do. 

1  part  bismuth  ^ 

«#  \^  v#  M§ 

^m^^m 

Alloy,  4  parts  tin 

1  part  lead 

246 

do. 

5  parts  biamntb 

239 

Person. 

Sulphur 

237 

Bumas. 

* 

Iodine 

225 

Pouillet. 

Alloy,  2  parts  lead       1 

3  parts  tin 

212 

do. 

5  parts  bismuth 

Alloy,  5  parts  lead 

3  parts  tin          > 

212 

do. 

8  parts  bismuth^ 

Alloy,  1  part  lead         1 

1  part  tin 

201 

do. 

4  parts  bismuth 

Soda 

194 

Gay-Lu8sa& 

Potash            .            1 

162 
136 

do. 
Pouillet. 

s 

111*6 

Person. 

Phosphorus    . 

109 

Pouillet. 

100 

Murray. 

Stearic  acid     . 

158' 

Pouillet. 

Wax  bleached 

154 

do. 

Wax  unbleached          \ 

142 
143 

do. 
Person 

a         .                                       J 

120 

Pouillet. 

Steanne          •             <{ 

109 

do. 

Spermaceti     . 

120 

do. 

Acetic  acid     . 

113 

do. 

Tallow 

92 

do. 

•  Ice     - 

32 

do. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

14 

do- 

Mercury 

—38'  2 

da 
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Latent  Heat  of  Liquefaction. — Ice  in  melting 
absorbs  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  tempera- 
tiu-e  of  the  same  weight  of  water  142'65**,  or  as 
would  raise  142*65  times  that  weight  of  water  1 
degree;  yet^  notwithstanding  this  accession  of 
heat,  the  ice,  during  liquefaction,  does  not  rise 
above  32°.  If  the  heat  employed  to  melt  ice  was 
applied  to  heat  the  same  weight  of  ice-cold  water, 
it  would  heat  it  to  the  temperature  of  142*65** + 
32°=174-65^  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  the 
liquefaction  of  various  bodies — the  unit  of  latent 
heat  being  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
the  same  weight  of  water  1  degree : — 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  HEAT  WHICH  BECOMES  LATENT 
IN  THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  VARIOUS  SOLID  BODIES, 
AS  ASCERTAINED  BY  M.   PERSON. 


Points  of 

Latent  Heat 

Namei  of  Sabitancet 

Fusion 

for  Unity  of 

Fahrenheit 

Weight 

Chloride  of  lime 

83-8 

72-42 

Phosphate  of  soda 

97-5 

120-24 

Phosphorus 

111-6 

8-48 

Bees'-wax  (yellow) 

143-6 

78-82 

D*  Arcet's  alloy 

204-8 

10-73 

Salphor 

239-0 

16-51 

Tin       ...        . 

455-0 

25-74 

Bismnth 

618-0 

22-,32 

Nitrate  of  soda 

590-9 

113-36 

Lead      .... 

629-6 

9-27 

Nitrate  of  potash 

642-2 

83-12 

Zinc      .... 

793-4 

49-48 
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By  this  table  we  see  that  the  heat  which  be- 
comes latent  in  melting  a  pound  of  bees'  wax 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water 
78*32  degrees ;  and  the  heat  which  becomes  latent 
in  melting  a  poimd  of  lead  would  raise  the  tem- 
])erature  of  a  pound  of  water  9*27  degrees. 

When  there  is  no  external  soiu*ce  of  heat,  from 
which  the  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  liquefac- 
tion can  be  derived,  and  the  circumstances  are, 
nevertheless,  such  as  to  cause  liquefaction  to  take 
place,  the  heat  which  becomes  latent  is  derived 
from  the  substances  themselves,  and  correspond- 
ingly lowers  their  temperatures.  Thus,  when 
snow  and  salt  are  mixed  together,  the  snow  and 
salt  are  dissolved.  But,  as  in  melting  they  absorb 
heat,  and  as  there  is  no  external  source  from 
which  the  heat  is  derived,  the  temperatxu*e  of  the 
mixture  falls  very  much  below  that  of  either  of 
the  substances  before  mixing.  So,  also,  when  salt- 
petre and  other  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  cold 
is  produced,  and  on  this  principle  the  freezing 
mixtures  are  compounded  which  are  employed  to 
produce  artificial  cold  in  warm  climates.  A  more 
effectual  process,  however,  is  to  compress  air,  which 
heats  it ;  and  the  superfluous  heat  being  got  rid 
of  by  water,  it  will  follow  that  when  this  air  is 
again  expanded,  it  will  take  back  an  amount  of 
heat  equal  to  that  which  it  before  lost,  and  which 
demand  for  heat  may  be  made  to  cool  surrounding 
bodies.  A  very  effectual  freezing  machine  is  con- 
structed on  this  principle.    But  it  is  material  that 
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the  air  in  expanding  should  be  made  to  generate 
power,  else  the  friction  consequent  on  its  escape 
will  generate  heat. 

VAPORISATION. 

As  the  first  phenomenon  of  the  application  of 
heat  to  a  solid -substance  is  to  dilate  it^  and  the 
next  to  melt  it^  so  also  the  further  application  of 
heat  converts  it  from  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  or  gas. 
The  point  at  which  successive  increments  of  heatj 
instead  of  raising  the  temperature,  are  absorbed  in 
the  generation  of  vapour,  is  called  the  boUing- 
point  of  the  liquid.  Different  liquids  have  diffe- 
rent boiling-points  under  the  same  pressure,  and 
the  same  liquid  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature 
in  a  vacuum,  or  under  a  low  pressure,  than  it  will 
do  under  a  high  pressure.  As  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  varies  at  different  altitudes,  liquids 
will  boil  at  different  temperatures  at  different 
altitudes,  and  the  height  of  a  mountain  may  be 
approximately  determined  by  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  at  its  summit. 

Difference  between  gases  and  vapours. — 
Vapours  are  saturated  gases,  or  gases  are  vapours 
surcharged  by  heat.  Ordinary  steam  is  the  satu- 
rated vapour  of  water,  and  if  any  of  the  heat  be 
withdrawn  from  it,  a  portion  of  the  water  is 
necessarily  precipitated.  This  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  a  gas  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  if  the 
gas  be  forced  inte  a  very  small  bulk,  so  that  much 
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of  the  heat  is  squeezed  out  of  it,  then  it  will  follow 
that  any  diminution  of  the  temperature  will  cause 
a  portion  of  the  gas  to  condense  into  a  liquid. 
Surcharged  or  superheated  steam  resembles  gas  in 
its  qualities,  and  a  portion  of  the  heat  may  be 
withdrawn  from  such  steam,  without  producing 
the  precipitation  of  any  part  of  its  constituent 
water. 

Liquefaction  of  the  gases. — Many  of  the  gases 
have  already  been  brought  into  the  liquid  state, 
by  the  conjoint  agency  of  cold  and  compression, 
and  all  of  them  are  probably  susceptible  of  a 
similar  reduction  by  the  use  of  means  safiBciently 
powerful  for  the  required  end.  They  must,  con- 
sequently, be  regarded  as  the  superheated  steams, 
or  vapoiu*s,  of  the  liquids  into  which  they  are 
compressed.  The  pressures  exerted  by  some  of 
these  steams  or  gases  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TEHFEBATTJHE  AND  PfiESSURE 
AT  WHICH  THE  SEVERAL  GASES  NAKED  ARE 
LIQUEFIED. 


Name*  of  Cues 

Temperature 

Pressure  in 

Temperature 
in  degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Pressure  in 

condensed 

in  degree 
Fahrenheit 

Atmosplieres 

Atmospheres 

Salpbarons  acid 

32° 

1-5 

46-4° 

2-5 

Cyanogen  gas    . 

32 

2-3 

Hjdriodic  acid  . 

82 

4-0 

Ammoniacal  gas 

32 

4-4 

50 

5 

Hydrochloric  acid 

32 

80 

Protoxide  of  azote 

32 

370 

51  8 

43 

Carbonic  acid    . 

32 

32*0 

50 

45 
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Latent  heat  of  Evaporation. — It  has  already 
been  stated^  that  when  a  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
subsequent  accessions  of  beat  which  it  receives  go 
not  to  increase  the  temperature,  but  to  accomplish 
the  vaporisation.  The  heat  which  thus  ceases  to 
be  discoverable  by  the  thermometer,  is  called  the 
Latent  heat  of  Vaporisation,  and  experiments 
have  shown,  that  if  the  heat  thus  consumed  had 
been  employed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  instead  of  boiling  it  away,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  would  have  been  raised  about  1,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  it  would  have  raised  about 
1,000  times  the  same  weight  of  water  that  is  boiled 
oflf  1  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  heat  consumed  in  evaporating  the  same 
weight  of  diflferent  liquids  varies  very  much,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  any  of  them  would,  there- 
fore, be  better  than  water  as  an  agent  for  the 
generation  of  power,  as  the  bulk  of  the  resulting 
vapour  in  those  which  require  least  heat  is  small, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  heat 
expended  in  accomplishing  the  evaporation.  Under 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  14'7  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  from  water 
has  been  found  to  be  966'1.  Alcohol,  which  boils 
at  172*2,  has  a  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  364 -S. 
Ether,  which  boils  at  95°,  has  a  latent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  162*8°,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
which  boils  at  1 14*8°,  has  a  latent  heat  of  evapora- 
tion of  156°. 

The  most  important  of  the  researches  in  con- 
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nection  with  this  subject,  are  those  which  have 
reference  to  the  Latent  heat  of  Steamy  aod  this 
topic  has  been  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
various  experimentalists.  At  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  starting  at  the  temperature  of  212'', 
the  following  estimates  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
have  been  formed  by  the  best  authorities : — 

Watt 

Southern  . 

Lavoisier  . 

Eumford  . 

The  experiments  which  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  most  correct  in  connection  with  this 
subject  are  those  of  M.  Regnault.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  his  results,  show  that  there  is  a 
diflFerence  of  about  150°  between  the  total  heat  of 
the  vapour  of  water  at  the  pressures  corresponding 
to  32°  and  446°  respectively. 

SENSIBLE  AND   LATENT   HEAT  OR   STEAM. 
Bt  M.  Reonault. 


950-O 

Despretz 

955 -8° 

945- 

Kegnaalt 

.     966  1 

1000- 

Fabre  and      T 

1008-8 

Silbermann  J 

.     964-8 

Tcmpmtnra 
In  dacKca 

Latent 
U«at 

Sum  of  S«iMlble 
and 

A  ffnpcratim 
In  aecTVM 

Lattnt 

9m  _  ■  ^ 

Sum  of  R«nsihl« 
and 

Fahfvnbcit 

LMcm  HflBta 

Fahrenheit 

Heat 

Latent  Hmts 

32 

9  ^\ 

1092-6 

1124-6 

248 

936-6 

1187-6 

50 

10800 

1130-0 

266 

927-0 

11930 

68 

1067-4 

1135-4 

284 

914-4 

1198-4 

86 

1054-8 

1140-8 

302 

901-8 

1203-8 

104 

1042-2 

1146-2 

320 

889-2 

1209-2 

122 

1029-6 

1151-6 

338 

874-8 

1212-8 

140 

10170 

11570 

356 

862*2 

1218-2 

158 

1004-4 

1162-4 

374 

849-6 

1223-6 

176 

991-8 

1167-8 

392 

835-2 

1227-2 

194 

979-2 

1173-2 

410 

822-6 

1232-6 

212 

966*6 

1178-6 

428 

808-2 

1236-2 

230 

952-2 

1182-2 

446 

795-6 

1241-6 
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Rules  for  connecting  the  termjperatv/re  and 
elastic  force  of  saturated  steanu — ^Various  formulae 
have  been  at  diCFerent  times  propounded  for  de- 
ducing the  elastic  force  of  saturated  steam  from 
its  temperature^  and  the  temperature  from  the 
elastic  force.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Southern, 
which  were  made  at  the  instance  of  Boulton  and 
Watt,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules, 
which,  though  not  quite  so  accurate  as  some  others 
which  have  since  been  arrived  at,  are  sufficiently 
so  for  practical  purposes,  and  being  intimately 
identified  with  engineering  practice,  it  appears 
desirable  to  retain  them. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  SATURATED  STEAM  BEING 
GIVEN  IN  DEGREES  FAHRENHEIT,  TO  FIND  THE 
CORRESPONDING  ELASTIC  FORCE  IN  INCHES  OF 
MERCURY  BY  SOUTHERN'S  RULE. 

Rule.  —  To  the  given  temperature  add  51  "3 
degrees.  From  the  logarithm  of  the  sum 
subtract  the  logarithm  of  135'767,  which 
is  2*1327940.  Multiply  the  remainder  by 
5 '13,  and  to  the  naiural  number  answering 
to  the  sum^  add  the  constant  fraction  •!. 
The  sum  will  be  the  elastic  force  in  indies  of 
mercury. 

Example.  —  If  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  be  250'3°  Fahrenheit,  what  will  be  the 
corresponding  elastic  force  in  inches  of  mercury  ? 
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Here  250-3 +  51-3=801 -6     Log.  2-4794313 

135-7C7  Log.  2*1327940  subtract. 

remainder       0*3466373 
multiply  bj  5*13 

Natural  number  60*013        Log.  1*7782493 

This  natural  number  increased  by  "1  gives  us 
60'113  inches  of  mercury,  as  the  measure  of  the 
elastic  force  sought. 

THE  ELASTIC  FORCE  OF  SATURATED  STEAM  BEING 
GIVEN  IN  INCHES  OF  MERCURY,  TO  FIND  THE 
CORRESPONDING  TEMPERATURE  IN  DEGREES  FAH- 
RENHEIT BY  southern's   rule. 

BuLE. — From  the  given  elastic  force  subtract  the 
constant  fraction  •! ;  divide  the  logarithm  of 
the  remainder  by  5*  13,  and  to  the  quotient 
add  the  logarithm  2'1327940.  Find  the 
natural  nuniber  answering  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms,  and  from  the  number  thus  found 
subtra^ct  the  constant  51*3.  The  remainder 
udll  be  the  temperature  sought  i/n  degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Example.  —  If  the  elastic  force  of  saturated 
steam  balances  a  vertical  column  of  mercury  238*4 
inches  high,  what  is  the  temperature  of  that  steam  ? 

Here  238*4- 0-1  =238*3 

Log.  238-3=2*37712404-6-13=0-4633770 

2*1327940  add 


Natural  number  394*61  .    Log.  2*5961710 
Constant  .    .     .51*3    subtract 

Required  temperature  343*31  degrees  Fahrenheit 

42 
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The  temperature  of  the  steam  which  will  balance 
such  a  column  of  mercury,  has  been  ascertained 
by  observation  to  be  343*6  degrees. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  French 
Academy^  the  Franklin  Institute  in  America,  and 
various  other  experimentalists  to  detennine  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  at  different  temperatures ; 
but  of  all  these  experiments,  the  most  elaborate 
and  the  most  widely  accepted  are  those  of  M. 
Eegnault.  The  results  obtained  by  the  French 
Academy  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and 
those  obtained  by  the  Franklin  Institute  are  very 
similar: — 

PRESSURE  OF    STEAM    AT   DIFFERENT   TEMPERATURES. 

Besults  of  Experiments  made  hy  the  French  Academy. 
An  BtmoBphere  U  reckoned  u  being  equal  to  29*922  inchet  of  mercary. 


PrpMure  in 

Temperature  in 

Pressure  In 

Temperatare  in 

Atmospheres 

deereet  of 
Fahrenheit 

Atmospheres 

degrees  oH 
Fahrenheit 

1 

212^ 

13 

386-60° 

li 

234 

14 

386  94 

2 

250-5 

15 

392-86 

2J 

263*8 

16 

398-48 

3 

275-2 

17 

403-83 

H 

285 

18 

408-92 

4 

293*7 

19 

413-78 

^i 

300  3 

20 

418-46 

5 

307-5 

21 

422  96 

H 

31424 

22 

427*98 

6 

320-36 

23 

431-42 

6i 

326-26 

24 

435*56 

7 

331*7 

25 

439-34 

H 

336-86 

30 

457-16 

8 

341-78 

35 

472-73 

9 

350-78 

40 

480-59 

10 

358-88 

45 

499-14 

11 

366-85 

50 

510-6 

12 

374 
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Formulae  for  connecting  the  temperature  and 
elastic  force  of  steam  have  been  given  by  Young, 
Tredgold,  Prony,Biot,  Roche,  Magnus,  Holtzmaim, 
Kankine,  Kegnault,  and  many  others — all  more 
or  less  complicated.  Regnault  employs  different 
formulaB  for  different  parts  of  the  thermometric 
scale,  as  appears  from  the  following  recapitulation 
in  which  all  the  degrees  are  degrees  centigrade : — 

kegnault's  formula  for  the  temperature  and 
elastic  force  of  steam. 

Between  0°  and  100%  the  formula  is 
Log.  F=a  +  6  a\—c  /8*„ 
which  resembles  the  formula  previously  given  by 
M.  Biot.  In  this  formula  t  is  counted  from  0^  cen- 
tigrade. 0=4-7384380;  Log.  0;  =  0-006865036  ; 
Log.  /9i  =  1-9967249;  Log.  6=2-1340339,  and 
Log.  c= 0-6 116485. 

Between  100®  and  230®,  the  formula  he  used  is 

Log.  F=a — b  oT — c  ^, 
in  which  T=^-f-20,  t  being  the  centigrade  tem- 
perature reckoned  from  0®.  Hence  a  =  6-2640348 ; 
Log.   a=l -994049292;    Log.  /S  =  1-998343862  ; 
Log.  6=0-1397743,  and  Log.  c=0-6924351. 

The  principal  properties  of  saturated  steam  as 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Eegnault, 
exhibiting  the  pressure,  the  relative  volume,  the 
temperature,  the  total  heat,  and  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  of  different  densities,  are  given 
by  Mr.  Clark  in  the  following  tables : — 
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FROFEBTIES  OF  SATURATED   STEAM. 
Bt  M.  Reonault. 


g      Total  Pressure 
?•      per  Square  Inch 

i 

• 
1 

o 
a 
m 

i 

1 

Weight  of 
One  Cubic  Foot 

g      ToUl  Pressure 
^     per  Square  Inch 

8 

o 

> 

> 

3 

"3 

1 

4^ 

5 

Weight  of 
One  Cubic  Foot 

Pair. 

Fahr. 

Lb9. 

Ptikr. 

Pahr. 

Lbt. 

15 

1669 

213-1 

1178-9 

-0373 

48 

573 

278-4 

1198-8 

-1087 

16 

1572 

216-3 

1179-9 

-0397 

49 

562 

279-7 

1199-2 

•1108 

17 

1487 

219-5 

1180-9 

•0419 

50 

552 

281-0 

1199-6 

-1129 

18 

1410 

222*5 

1181-8 

•0442 

I  51 

542 

282-3 

12000 

-1150 

19 

1342 

225-4 

1182-7 

•0465 

52 

532 

283-5 

1200-4 

•1171 

20 

1280 

228-0 

1183-5 

-0487 

53 

523 

284-7 

1200-8 

•1192 

21 

1224 

230-6 

1184-3 

-0510 

54 

514 

285-9 

1201*1 

•1212 

22 

1172 

233-1 

1185-0 

-0532 

55 

506 

287-1 

1201-5 

-1232 

23 

1125 

235-5 

1185-7 

-0554 

56 

498 

288-2 

12018 

•1252 

24 

1082 

237-9 

1186-5 

•0576 

57 

490 

289-3 

1202-2 

-1272 

25 

1042 

240-2 

1187-2 

-0598 

58 

482 

290-4 

1202-5 

-1292 

26 

1005 

242-3 

1187-9 

-0620 

59 

474 

291-6 

1202-9 

•1314 

27 

971 

244-4 

1188-5 

•0642 

60 

467 

292-7 

1203-2 

-1335 

28 

939 

246-4 

1189-1 

•0664 

61 

460 

293-8 

1203*6 

-1356 

29 

909 

248-4 

1189-7 

-0686 

62 

453 

294-8 

1203-9 

-1376 

30 

881 

250-4 

1190-3 

•0707 

63 

447 

295-9 

1204-2 

•1396 

31 

855 

252-2 

1190-8 

•0729 

64 

440 

296-9 

1204-5 

•1416 

32 

830 

254-1 

1191-4 

•0751 

65 

434 

298-0 

1204-8 

-1436 

33 

807 

2559 

1192-0 

•0772 

66 

428 

299-0 

1205-1 

-1456 

34 

786 

257-6 

1192-5-0794 

67 

422 

300-0 

1205-4 

-1477 

35 

765 

259-3 

11930,-0815 

68 

417 

300-9 

1205-7 

•1497 

36 

745 

260-9 

1193-5-0837 

69 

411 

301-9 

1206-0 

•1516 

37 

727 

262-6 

1194-0-0858 

70 

406 

302*9 

1206-3 

•1535 

38 

709 

264-2 

1194-5]0879 

71 

401 

303-9 

1206-6 

•1555 

39 

693 

265-8 

1195-0|-0900 

72 

396 

304-8 

1206-9i 

•1574 

40 

677 

267-3 

1195-4-0921 

73 

391 

305-7 

1207-2! 

•1595 

41 

661 

268-7 

U95-9 

■0942 

74 

386 

306-6 

1207-5 

•1616 

42 

647 

270-2 

1196-3 

•0963 

75 

381 

307-5 

1207-8 

•1636 

43 

634 

271-6 

1196-8 

•0983 

76 

877 

308-4 

1208  0 

-1656 

44 

621 

273-0 

1197-2-1004 

77 

372 

309-3 

1208-3 

•1675 

45 

608 

274-4 

1197-6,1025 

78 

368 

310-2 

12086 

-1696 

46 

595 

275-8 

1198-0 

•1046 

79 

364 

311-1 

1208-9 

•1716 

47 

584 

277-1 

1198-4 

-1067 

80 

359 

3120 

1209-1  -1736 
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«i5 

8"^ 

i 

"3 

t 

8 

.1 

k  u 

9  S 

IS  »M 

m  ^, 

o 

E 

a 

"3 

£ 

s 

«• 

.1 

§£ 

>• 

g 

a 

£.•2 

££ 

> 

2 

»& 

•E-s 

si" 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

1 

C 

O 

Lbs. 

Fakr 

Fahr. 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Lbs, 

81 

355 

312*8 

1209*4 

•1756 

114 

261 

337^4 

1216-8 

•2388 

82 

351 

313-6 

1209*7 

•1776 

115 

259 

338-0 

1217-0 

2406 

83 

348 

314-6 

1209-9 

•1795 

116 

267 

338-6 

1217*2 

2426 

84 

344 

315-3 

1210-1 

•1814! 

117 

255 

339*3 

1217-4 

•2446 

85 

340 

316-1 

1210*4 

-1833 

118 

253 

339-9 

1217-6 

-2465 

86 

337 

316-9 

1210*7 

•1852 

119 

251 

340-5 

1217-8 

-2484 

87 

333 

317  8 

1210-9 

•1871 

120 

249 

341-1 

12180 

2503 

88 

330 

318-6 

1211-1 

•1891 

121 

247 

341-8 

1218-2 

2524 

89 

326 

319-4 

1211-4 

•1910 

122 

245 

342-4 

1218-4 

•2546 

90 

323 

320-2 

1211-6 

•1929 

123 

243 

343-0 

1218-6 

•2566 

91 

620 

321-0 

1211-8 

•1950 

124 

241 

343-6 

1218*7 

•2587 

92 

317 

321-7 

1212-0 

•1970 

126* 

239 

344-2 

1218-9 

-2608 

93 

318 

322-5 

1212-3 

•1990 

i  126 

238 

344-8 

1219-1 

•2626 

94 

310 

3C3-3 

1212-5 

•2010 

127 

236 

346-4 

1219*3 

•2644 

95 

307 

324-1 

1212*8 

•2030 

128 

234 

346-0 

1219-4 

•2662 

96 

305 

324*8 

12130 

•2050 

129 

232 

346-6 

1219*6|-2680 

97 

302 

325-6 

1213*3 

2070 

130 

231 

347-2 

1219^8 -2698 

98 

299 

326-3 

1213-5!-2089 

132 

228 

348-3 

1220^2 -2735 

99 

296 

327-1^ 

1213-7*2108 

134 

225 

349-6 

1220^6 -2771 

100 

293 

327-8 

1213-9-2127 

136 

222 

350-6  1220-9:-2807 

101 

290 

328-5:1 514*2-2149 

138 

219 

351-8  1221-2 -2846 

102 

288 

329-1 

1214-4-2167 

,  140 

216 

352*9  1221^5 -2886 

103 

285 

329*9 

1214-6-2184 

14fi 

213 

3540il221-9,2922 

104 

283 

3300 

1214-8-2201 

144 

210 

3550 

1222-2  ^2959 

105 

281 

331-8 

1215-0|-2218 

146 

208 

3561 

1222-5^2996 

106 

278 

331-9 

1215-2 

•2230 

148 

205 

357  2 

1222^9 -3033 

107 

276 

392-6 

1215-4 

•2258 

150 

203 

358-3 

1223^2 

•3070 

108 

273 

333  3 

1215-6 

•2278 

160 

191 

363*4 

1 224^8 

■3263 

109 

271 

3840 

1216-8 

•2298 

170 

181 

368-2 

1225-1 

-3443 

110 

269 

334-6 

12160 

2317 

180 

172 

37-2-9 

1227-7-3623 

111 

267 

335*3 

1216*2 

•2334 

190 

164 

377-6 

1229-1  -3800 

112 

265 

3360 

1216-4 

•2351 

200 

157 

381-7 

1230-3  -3970 

113 

263 

336-7 

1216-6 

•2370 
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M.  Regnault  extended  his  researches  to  the 
The  following  are  the  results  he  obtained  with 
and  essence  of  turpentine : — 


TEMPERATURE   AND   ELASTIC   FORCE   OF 

By  M. 

[A  millimHre  is  one  thouundth  part 


Tension  of  the  Vapour  of 
Alcohol 

Tension  of  the  Vapour  of 
^.tber 

Tension  of  the 
phuret  ot 

Temperature 
in  Degrees 
Centigrade 

Pressure  in 
MlUimfecres 
of  Mercury 

Temperature     Pressure  in 
in  Degrees       Millimdtret 
Ceutigrade      of  Mercury 

Temperature 
in  Degrees 
Fahrenheit 

— 21° 

312 

— 2C 

1 
>               69-2 

—16° 

—20 

S'34 

—It 

»             113-2 

—10 

—10 

650 

C 

\             182-3 

0 

0 

12  73 

IC 

)             286-5 

10 

10 

24-08 

2C 

)             434-8 

20 

20 

440 

3C 

)             637-0 

30 

SO 

78  4 

4C 

)             913-6 

40 

40 

1341 

6C 

1           1268-0 

60 

50 

220*3 

6C 

)        •   1730-3 

60 

60 

3500 

7C 

)           2309-5 

70 

70 

539-2 

8C 

\           2947-2 

80 

80 

812-8 

9C 

\           3899-0 

90 

90 

1190-4 

IOC 

1        49eo-4 

100 

100 

1685-0 

lie 

)          7076-2 

110 

110 

2351-8 

• 

• 

•     • 

120 

120 

3207-8 

130 

130 

4331-2 

136 

140 

6637-7 

•     • 

150 

7257-8 

152 

7617-3 

•          • 
1 

•          • 

•          • 

•          • 

•          • 

•         • 
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pressure  of  other  vapours,  beside  that  of  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  chloroform. 


THE  VAPOURS  OF  DIFFERENT  LIQUIDS. 

Begnault. 

of  a  mdtre,  or  0'03937  of  an  iach.] 


Vapour  of  Sul- 
CarbOD 

Tension  of  Vapour  of  Chlo- 
roform by  Tension  In  Vacuo 

Tension  of  the  Vapour  of 
Essence  of  Turpentine 

Pressure  in 

Umirndtre*  of 

Mercury 

Temperature 
in  Degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Pressure  in 
Millirndtreii 
of  Mercury 

Tenvperature 
in  Degrees 
Falirenheit 

Pressure  in 
Millimetres 
of  Mercury 

58-8 

+  10<^ 

130*4 

0^ 

2*1 

79-0 

20 

190-2 

10 

2*3 

127-3 

30 

2761 

20 

4-3 

199-3 

36 

342-2 

30 
40 

7*0 
11*2 

298-2 

434-6 

by  the  method  of 

50 

17*2 

617-5 

ebullition. 

60 

26-9 

852-7 

70 
80 

41-9 
61*2 

1162-6 

•       • 

•          • 

1549*0 

36 

313*4 

90 

91*0 

2030-5 

40 

364-0 

100 

134-9 

2623  1 

50 

524-3 

110 

187*3 

33213 

60 

738*0 

120 

257*0 

4136  3 

70 

976-2 

130 

347*0 

5121-6 

80 

1367*8 

140 

462*3 

6260-6 

90 

1811*5 

150 

604-5 

7029  2 

100 

2354-6 

160 

777*2 

•     . 

110 

3020-4 

170* 

989*0 

•     • 

120 

3818*0 

180 

1225-0 

.     • 

130 

4721-0 

190 

1514*7 

•    • 

•         • 

•      • 

200 

1865*6 

.     . 

•          • 

•      « 

210 

2251-2 

•     . 

•         • 

•      • 

220 

2690*3 

•     • 

•         • 

•      • 

222 

2778-5 
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Unit  of  heat — It  is  convenient  with  the  view 
of  enabling  us  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat 
in  dififerent  bodies,  to  fix  upon  some  thermal  unity 
by  which  quantities  of  heat  may  be  measured; 
and  the  thermal  unit  employed  in  this  country  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  required,  to  raise  a 
pound  of  pure  water  at  its  point  to  maximum 
density,  through  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  In 
France,  the  thermal  unit  employed  is  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  a  kilogramme  of  pure 
water  at  its  point  of  greatest  density  through  one 
degree  Centigrade.  A  kilogramme  is  2*20462  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  a  pound  avoirdupois  is  0*453593 
of  a  kilogramme.  A  degree  Centigrade  is  1*8 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and  a  degree  Fahrenheit  is 
0-555  of  a  degree  Centigrade.  There  are  3-96832 
British  thermal  units  in  a  French  thermal  unit, 
and  there  is  0-251996  of  a  French  thermal  unit  in 
a  British  thermal  unit. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  an  expres- 
sion for  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any  given  weight 
of  it  at  a  certain  temperature,  just  as  its  specific 
gravity  is  ^n  expression  for  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  given  bulk.  Specific  heat  is  most 
conveniently  expressed  by  a  reference  to  the 
number  of  thermal  units  consumed  in  producing 
a  given  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  body 
under  consideration ;  or,  if  the  weight  of  a  heated 
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body  immersed  in  water  be  multiplied  by  the 
temperature  it  loses,  and  the  weight  of  wat^r  be 
multiplied  by  the  temperature  it  gains,  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  product  by 
the  former,  will  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  body. 
The  specific  heats  of  various  substances  have  been 
experimentally  ascertained  and  recorded  in  tables, 
in  which  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  reckoned  as 
unity.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  '2379,  or 
it  is  4*207  times  less  than  that  of  wator.  An 
amount  of  heat,  therefore,  which  would  raise  a 
pound  of  water  1  degree,  would  raise  a  pound 
of  air  4*207  degrees. 

The  following  tables  of  specific  heats  are  de- 
rived from  the  experiments  of  the  best  authorities, 
and  chiefly  from  those  of  M.  Regnault  The 
specific  heat  of  ice  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Person. 


SPECIFIC  HEATS  OF   SOLIDS. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  being  reckoned 

a^  unity. 


Name  of  substance 

Specific 
Heat 

Name  of  subttance 

Sp(>clflc 
Heat 

Iron     . 

0-11379 

Gold    . 

0-03244 

Cast  Iron  (white) 

012983 

Platinum     . 

0-03243 

Steel,  soft    . 

0-11650 

Glass  . 

019768 

„      tempered    . 

011750 

Sulphur 

0-20259 

Copper 

009515 

Silica  . 

0-19132 

Brass  . 

0-0939 1 

Carbon 

0-24111 

Zinc    . 

009555 

Coke   . 

0-20200 

Lead    .        ... 

0-03  MO 

Diamond     . 

0-14687 

Tin      .        .        . 

005623 

Phosphorus . 

018870 

Silver  . 

0-05701 

Ice      .        .        . 

0-50400 
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8FEGIFIG   HEATS  OF  LIQUIDS. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  being  reckoned 

as  unity. 


Name  of  Liquid 

Specific 
Heat 

Name  o(  Liquid 

Spedfio 
Heat 

Mercury 
Turpentine  . 
Gin     . 
Olive  Oil      . 

0-0333 
0-4672 
0-4770 
0-3096 

Petroleum    . 
Solution  Chlo.  Lime 
SpiritofWineat97 
Acetic  Acid 

1 

0-4684 
0-6448 
0-6588 
0  650L 

SPECIFIC   HEATS   OF   GASES  AND   VAPOURS. 

The  specifijc  heat  of  water  being  reckoned  as 

unity. 


Name  of  Gas  or  Vapour 

specific  Heat 

Densities 

For  equal 
Wfighu 

For  equal 
Volumes 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen         .... 
Hydrogen       .... 
Chlorine          .... 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen      . 
Binoxide  of  nitrogen 
Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  acid 
Sulphuret  of  carbon 
Sulphurous  acid 
Ammonia       .... 
Protocarbtiret     of     hydrogen 

(marsh  gas) 
Bi-carburet  of  Hydrogen 
Water  vapour,  or  steam  . 
Alcohol  vapour 
JBther  vapour 
Chloroform  vapour. 
Turpentine  vapour 

0-2182 
0-2440 
3-4046 
0  1214 
0-2238 
0-2315 
0-2479 
0-2164 
01 575 
01 553 
0-5080 

0-5929 
0-3694 
0-4750 
0-4513 
0-4810 
0-1568 
0-5061 

02412 
0-2370 
0-2356 
0-2962 
03413 
0-2406 
0-2399 
0-3308 
0-4146 
0-3489 
0-2994 

0-3277 
0-3572 
0-2950 
0-7171 
1-2296 
08310 
23776 

1-1056 
00713 
0-0692 
2-4400 
1-5250 
1-0390 
0  9674 
1-5290 
2-6325 
2-2470 
0-5894 

0-5527 
0-9672 
0-6210 
1-5890 
2-5563 
5-3000 
4-6978 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  tables 
that  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  specific  heat  of  ice.  The  specific  heat  of 
water,  and  also  of  air,  occupying  the  same  volume, 
is  found  to  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures  be- 
tween boiling  and  freezing,  and  the  specific  heat 
of  air  under  a  constant  pressure  may  be  taken  at 
0*2379.  In  other  words,  it  requires  just  the  same 
amount  of  heat  to  raise  water  and  air  one  degree 
in  temperature  at  any  one  part  of  the  thermo- 
metric  scale  as  at  any  other ;  and  the  heat  re- 
quired to  heat  a  pound  of  air  1  degree  is  only 
•2379  or  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  quantity 
required  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  1  degree.  If 
therefore  a  pound  of  water  at  60**  has  transferred 
to  it  the  heat  in  a  pound  of  air  at  1000^,  the 
water  will  not  acquire  as  much  elevation  of  tem- 
perature as  the  air  loses,  but  only  *2379  of  that 
temperature. 

BATIO  OF  SPECIFIC  HEATS  OF  OASES  UNDER  CON- 
STANT PRESSURE  TO  THE  SPECIFIC  HEATS  UNDER 
CONSTANT   VOLUME. 

When  air  is  compressed  it  generates  heat,  as  is 
shown  in  the  syringe  in  which  a  piece  of  tinder  is 
lighted  by  the  heat  produced  by  the  sudden  com- 
pression of  air;  and,  contrariwise,  when  air  or 
any  other  gas  is  expanded  it  produces  cold.  When, 
therefore,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  heated  until  its  pressure  is  doubled,  it 
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will  have  a  certain  temperature  which  will  fall  if 
the  air  is  suffered  to  expand  into  a  volume  of  two 
cubic  feet,  and  to  restore  the  previous  temperature 
more  heat  must  be  added.  It  will  take  more  heat, 
therefore,  to  heat  a  cubic  foot  of  air  to  a  given 
temperature,  if  it  be  suffered  to  expand,  than  if  it 
be  not  suffered  to  expand ;  and  only  that  part  of 
the  heat  is,  properly  speaking,  specific  heat,  which 
is  shown  by  the  rise  of  temperature,  that  which  is 
absorbed  in  enlarging  the  volume  being,  in  point 
of  fact,  latent  heat.  Both  kinds  of  heat,  however, 
are  very  generally  called  specific  heat,  but  as  the 
quantities  are  very  different,  it  follows  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  specific  heat — the  one  the  spe- 
cific heat  under  a  constant  volume,  and  the  other 
the  specific  heat  under  the  increased  volume  to 
which  the  body  naturally  enlarges.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  gases  that  there  is  material  difference 
between  these  specific  heats.  But  in  the  case  of 
gases  the  difference  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  specific  heat  under  a  constant 
pressure  divided  by  the  specific  heat  under  a  con- 
stant volume,  is  equal,  in  the  case  of  air,  to  1*408 ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  specific  heat  of  air  under  a 
constant  pressure  is  1*408  times  greater  than  that 
of  air  under  a  constant  volume.  The  specific  heat 
of  air  under  a  constant  pressure  may  be  taken  at 
•2379,  which  makes  the  specific  heat  under  a  con- 
stant volume  '169.  The  following  tables  of  the 
specific  heats,  and  some  other  properties  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  are  given  by  Mr.  Eankine : — 
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SPECIFIC   HEATS  AND  SPECIFIC   GBATITIES 

OF  METAI^ 


Name  of  Metal 

Weight  of  a 

cubic  foot 

in  lbs. 

Da. 

Specific 

GraTlty 

S.  G. 

Expan- 
sion from 
32°  to  212° 
E. 

Specific 

Heat 

C. 

Specific 

Heat  In 

foot-pounds 

Brass   .    .    . 
Bronse     .    . 
Copper     •    . 
Gold     .    .    . 
Iron,  cast .    . 
Iron,  wrought 
Lead     .    .    . 
Platinum  .    . 
SUver    .    .    . 
Steel    .    .    . 
Tin  .... 
Zinc     .    .    . 

487  to  533 

624 

537toU6 

1186  to  1224 

444 

480 

712 
1311  to  1373 

6!» 

490 

462 

436 

7-8  to  8-5 

8*4 
8-6  to  8-9 
19*  to  19-6 
711 
7-69 
11-4 
21  to  22 
lO-fl 
7-86 
7-4 
7-2 

•00216 

•00181 

•0O184 

•0016 

•0011 

•0012 

•0029 

•0009 

•002 

•0012 

•0022 

•00294 

•0951 
•0298 

•1138 
•0293 
•0314 
•0667 

•0514 
•0927 

73^3 
23-0 

87^8 
22-6 
24-2 
430 

30-7 
7i-6 

Ice  •    .    ■    • 

67-6 

0-92 

1 

•504 

389 

SPECIFIC  HEATS  AND   SPECIFIC   GBATITIES 

OF  LIQUIDS. 


Name  of  Liquid 

Do. 

S.  G. 

B. 

C. 

K. 

Waur,  pureat39  1° 

62*425 

1-000 

0^04775 

1-000 

772-0 

„       Bea,ordlnarj 

'        6405 

1-026 

005 

Alcohol,  pure  .  ■ .    . 

49-38 

0  791 

0^1112 

„       proof  spirit 

67- IH 

0-916 

JEther 

44-70 

0-716 

0^517 

8991 

Mercurj 

848^75 

13-596 

0-018153 

0*033 

25*6 

Naphtha     .    .    .    , 

52*94 

0-848 

Oil.  Linseed    .    .    . 

58-68 

0  940 

0  08 

„    Olive    .    .    . 

57  12 

0-915 

0-08 

M    Whale  .    .    . 

57-6i 

0-923 

H    of  Turpentine 

54-31 

0-870 

0-07 

Petroleum  .'  .    . 

54-81 

0-878 
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DEINSITIiS,   VOLUMES,   BATES  OF  EXPANSION,   AND 
SPECIFIC   HEATS  OF   GASES. 


Specific  Heat  in 

Specific  Heat  In 

Name  of  Oas 

Weight 

of  a 

cubic 

foot  In 

Volume 

in  cubic 

feet  of 

lib. 

Vo. 

Expan- 
sion 
from 
82°  to 

degrees  Fahr. 

foot-pounds 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

lbs. 

212° 

constant 

constant 

constant 

constant 

D». 

EL 

volume 

pressure 

▼olume 

pressure 

C. 

Cp. 

Kt. 

K|>. 

Air    .       .       . 

0-08C7M 

12-.187 

•3G5 

0*169 

0-238 

130-3 

183  45 

Oxygen     . 

0-0892JS6 

11-204 

-3^7 

0-156 

0  218 

120-2 

168-3 

Hydrogen 

0-005592 

178-83 

-3G6 

2-410 

3-405 

1860-6 

2628-7 

Steam 

0*(i5(i22* 

19-913» 

•365* 

0*365* 

0*475 

281-3* 

366-7 

-tther  taponr  . 

0-2093» 

4'777* 

••• 

••• 

0*481 

••■ 

371-3 

Bisulph.  carbon 

▼apour    . 

0-2137» 

4-679* 

•  •• 

••• 

0-1575 

••• 

121-C 

Carbonic     acid 

(ideal)    .       . 

0- 12259* 

8-1S7* 

•365* 

Ditto  (actual)  . 

0-I2:M4 

8401 

■370 

••• 

0-217 

••• 

167*0 

Oleflant  gas 

O-cTDS 

12*58 

••■ 

•  •• 

0*369 

•  •• 

284-9 

Nitrogen  . 

0078411 

12-753 

••* 

0*173 

0244 

133« 

188*4 

Vanour  of  3Ier- 

cury        .       . 

0*563« 

1-7762* 

An  asterisk  («j 

is  affixed  to  the 

I'll 
re«u1ts  computed  for  the  ideal  condition  of  a    | 

perfect  g 

as. 

1 

In  these  tables  the  volumes  are  taken  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  or  32®;  except  in  the 
case  of  water,  which  is  taken  at  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  or  39•l^  The  pressure  is 
taken  at  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure  of  2116'4 
lbs.  upon  the  square  foot. 

Do  is  the  density  or  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of 
the  substance  in  lbs.  avoirdupois  under  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere,  or  2116*4  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot. 

Vq  is  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  1  pound 
avoirdupois  of  the  substance  at  the  foregoing' 
temperature  and  pressure.      S.Gr.  is  the  specific 
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gravity,   wat^r  being  taken  as  unity.     E  is  the 
expansion  of  unity  of  volume  for  fluids,  and  unity 
of  length  for  solids,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  in  being  raised  from  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing ice  to  the    temperature    of  boiling   water 
under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.     G  is  the 
specific  heat  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  specific 
heat  of  water  being  reckoned  as  unity,  and  C^  is 
the  specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume,  while 
Cp  is  the  specific  heat  under  a  constant  pressure. 
K  is  the  specific  heat,  reckoned  not  in  degrees  of 
temperature,  but  in  the  equivalent  value  of  lbs. 
raised    1  foot  high.     It   has    already  been   ex- 
plained that  there  is  as  much  power  in  the  form 
of  heat  expended  in  raising  a  pound  of  water  1 
degree  in  temperature  as  would  raise  772  lbs.  to 
the  height  of  1  foot ;  and  772  foot-pounds,  is,  con- 
sequently, the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  pound 
of  water  raised  1  degree.     Now  as  the   specific 
heats  of  all  bodies  are  determinable  by  the  tem- 
perature to  which  a  pound  of  the  substance  will 
raise  a  pound  of  wat^r,  and  as  the  accession  of 
heat  which  a  pound  of  water  receives  is  trans- 
formable into  its  equivalent  amount  of  mechanical 
power,  it  follows  that  the  specific  heats   of  all 
bodies  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  me- 
chanical power  in  foot-pounds,  which  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  heat  consumed  in  raising  a  pound  of 
any  of  these  bodies  through  one  degree  of  tem- 
perature.     Sudt  specific  heats,  accordingly,  are 
those  represented  in  the  tables  by  the  letter  K ; 
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the  expression  K^  being  the  specific  heat  in 
foot-pounds  of  unity  of  weight  under  a  constant 
volume^  and  Kp  the  specific  heat  of  the  same 
weight  under  a  constant  pressure.  The  value 
of  Kp  -5-  Ky,  Mr.  Bankine  states,  is  in  the 
case  of  air,  1*408;  oxygen,  1*4;  hydrogen,  1*413; 
nitrogen,  1*409;  and  steam,  considered  as  a 
perfect  gas,  1*304;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume  is  to  the 
specific  heat  under  a  constant  pressure  as  1  to 
1*4  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  differing  slightly  in 
the  case  of  the  other  gases. 

PHENOMENA  07  EBULLITION. 

Influence  of  Viscosity  or  Molecular  AttTac-- 
Hon. — Salts  dissolved  in  water  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  its  boiling-point.  The  attraction  of  a 
salt  for  water  being  greater  than  the  attraction  of 
the  particles  of  the  water  for  one  another,  will 
resist  the  repellent  force  of  the  heat  to  some 
extent.  Mechanical  pressure  applied  to  the  water 
has  the  same  operation.  Hence,  water  boils  in  a 
vacuum  at  a  lower  temperature  than  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  also  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature  under  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  than  under  a  pressure  of  several  at- 
mospheres. Water,  which  has  been  well  purged  of 
air  by  boiling,  does  not  pass  into  the  state  of 
steam  when  heated  in  clean  glass  vessels,  until  it 
has  attained  a  temperature  considerably  higher 
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than  its  ordinary  boiling-point;  and  when  the 
steam  finally  forms,  it  forms  rather  by  a  jumping 
motion^  or  by  a  sudden  shock,  than  by  a  gradual 
and  silent  disengagement.  M.  Magnus  found  that 
water  well  cleared  of  air  may  be  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  105**  or  106**  Centigrade  before  boiling, 
if  the  glass  vessel  in  which  it  was  heated  were 
perfectly  clean ;  but  if  the  vessel  were  soiled,  or 
if  dust  or  other  foreign  paii:icles  were  suflTered  to 
enter  it,  the  temperature  would  fall  to  the  usual 
boiling-point  of  100**  Centigrade.  The  sides  of 
metallic  vessels,  or  sawdust,  metal  filings,  or  in- 
soluble particles  of  almost  any  kind,  introduced 
into  a  liquid,  lower  its  boiling-point.  These  par- 
ticles are  not  at  every  point  completely  moistened 
by  the  water,  and  they  have  a  less  attraction  for 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  than  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  have  for  one  another.  In  the  process  of 
ebuUition,  therefore,  the  steam  chiefly  forms 
around  those  particles  and  seems  to  come  out  of 
them,  and  the  boiling-point  is  lowered  by  the 
greater  fecility  they  occasion  to  the  disengagement 
of  the  steam.  M.  Donny,  by  freeing  water 
carefully  from  air,  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  a 
temperature  of  135**  without  boiling ;  but  at  this 
temperature  steam  was  suddenly  formed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  water  was  projected  forcibly  from 
the  tube.  M.  Donny  concludes,  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  the.  mutual  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  water  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  about 
three  atmospheres,  and  to  this  strong  cohesive 

b2 
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force  he  attributes  the  irregular  jumping  motion 
observed  in  ebullition,  and  also  some  of  those  ex- 
plosions of  steam-boilers  which  heretofore  have 
perplexed  engineers.  It  is  well  known  that  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  an  open  pan  of  boiling 
water  has  exploded,  producing  fatal  results,  and 
such  explosions  cannot  be  explained  on  the  usual 
hypothesis.  M.  Donny  says  that  liquids  by  boil- 
ing lose  the  greater  part  of  the  air  which  they 
bold  in  solution,  and  therefore  the  molecular 
attraction  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  a  sensible 
manner.  The  liquid  consequently  attains  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  its  normal  boiling- 
point,  which  determines  the  appearance  of  new 
air-bubbles,  when  the  liquid  separates  abruptly,  a 
quantity  of  vapour  forms,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
for  the  moment  restored.  The  phenomenon  then 
recurs  again  with  increased  violence,  and  an  ex- 
plosion may  eventually  ensue. 

Spheroidal  Condition  of  Liquids  on  Hot  Sur- 
faces. — If  a  drop  of  water  or  other  liquid  be 
thrown  upon  a  hot  metal  plate  or  other  highly 
heated  surface,  it  does  not  moisten  the  surface  or 
ditfiise  itself  over  it,  but  forms  a  flattened  ellip- 
soidal mass ;  and  if  the  drop  be  suflBciently  small, 
it  forms  a  minute  spheroid,  which  revolves  rapidly 
round  a  shifting  axis,  and  evaporates  very  slowly 
without  entering  the  state  of  ebullition.  From 
Church's  experiments  it  appears  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  liquid  to  emit  vapour  before  it  can  assume 
the  spheroidal  state.    Molten  lead  dropped  upon  a 
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very  hot  platinum  plate  did  not  assume  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  whereas  mercury  dropped  upon  this 
plate  assumed  the  spheroidal  state  at  once.  The 
most  remarkable  experiments,  however,  which 
have  been  made  in  illustration  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  spheroidal  state  are  those  of  M.  Boutigny, 
and  to  him  engineers  are  mainly  indebted  for 
calling  their  attention  to  the  subject.  One  of  the 
most  singular  results  obtained  by  M.  Boutigny  is 
the  power  of  making  ice  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  A 
small  crucible  or  capsule  of  platinum  being  made 
white  hot,  some  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
liquid  state  is  poured  into  it.  The  boiling-point 
of  this  liquid  is  ss  low  as  14®  Fahrenheit ;  but  as 
it  immediately  on  being  projected  into  the  cap- 
sule assumes  the  spheroidal  state,  it  remains  upon 
the  white  hot  metal  without  touching  it ;  and  if  a 
few  drops  of  water  be  now  let  fall  upon  the 
liquid  acid,  the  water  will  be  immediately  frozen, 
and  a  piece  of  ice  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
crucible.  M.  Boutigny  has  also  shown  that  if 
acids  and  alkalies  in  solution  be  poured  into  a 
clean  red  hot  platinum  crucible  they  will  not 
unite,  but  both  will  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
and  roll  about  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  without 
entering  into  combination.  Not  merely  the  gra- 
vitation of  the  liquid,  therefore,  but  also  its 
chemical  affinity,  appears  to  be  superseded  by  the 
causes  which  make  it  assume  the  spheroidal  state. 
When  a  liquid  assumes  the  spheroidal  state,  it 
does  not  wet  the  surface,  but  appears  to  avoid 
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touching  it,  like  water  sprinkled  upon  grease. 
Instead  of  entering  into  violent  ebullition  when 
it  reaches  the  hot  surface^  its  temperature  will 
rise  very  little,  and  the  drops  of  liquid  will  either 
remain  at  rest  or  will  acquire  a  gyratory  motion. 
When  the  surface  is  cooled  down  to  400°  to  500% 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  also 
on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  liquid  will  begin 
to  diffuse  itself,  and  will  be  suddenly  scattered  in 
all  directions.  The  requisite  temperature  of  a 
platinum  plate  to  make  water  at  the  boiling-point 
assume  the  spheroidal  state  is  120**  Centigrade,  or 
248®  Fahrenheit ;  but  if  glass  be  used  instead  of 
platinum,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  to  180^ 
Centigrade,  or  324°  Fahrenheit.  For  water  at  0** 
Cent,  the  temperatures  required  are  400°  and  800** 
respectively. 

When  water  assumes  the  spheroidal  state,  it  is 
possible  by  placing  the  eye  on  the  level  of  the  hot 
surface  to  see  between  the  surface  and  the  liquid. 
The  electric  circuit,  moreover,  is  interrupted, 
showing  that  there  is  no  actual  contact  between 
the  liquid  and  the  plate.  The  repulsion  existing 
between  the  liquid  and  the  plate  is  usually  im- 
puted to  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  vapour 
upon  which,  as  upon  a  cushion,  the  spheroids  are 
supposed  to  rest%  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude, 
however,  because  vapour  is  raised  from  a  liquid, 
that  therefore  its  gravity  must  be  suspended,  and 
the  cause  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  in  the  motion 
of   the  spheroid,   or    of   its  internal  particles. 
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whereby  the  motion  to  which  gravity  is  due  is 
partially  counteracted. 

Spheroidal  StcUe  of  the  water  in  Boilers. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  of  boilers 
is  sometimes  repelled  from  the  metal  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  be  done  if  it  were  in  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  and  explosions  have,  no  doubts  fre- 
quently had  their  origin  in  this  phenomenon. 
Land  boilers,  whether  of  the  cylindrical  or  waggon 
form,  frequently  bend  down  in  the  bottom  where 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  furnace  impinges,  and 
lead  rivets,  inserted  in  them  for  purposes  of 
safety,  are  sometimes  melted  out.  The  water 
appears  to  be  repelled  from  the  iron  in  those  parts 
of  the  boiler  bottom  where  the  heat  is  greatest, 
and  the  iron  becomes  red  hot,  and  is  bagged  or 
bent  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  In  some 
boilers  the  bottom  can  at  any  time  be  made  red 
hot  by  very  heavy  firing,  and  in  most  factory 
boilers  the  bottom  will  be  more  or  less  injured  if 
the  stoker  urges  the  fire  very  much.  If  gauge 
cocks  be  inserted  at  different  levels,  in  a  small 
upright  cylindrical  boiler,  so  that  one  cock  is  near 
the  top,  another  near  the  bottom,  and  the  rest  in 
intermediate  positions,  it  will  follow,  that  if  suf- 
ficient water  be  introduced  into  the  boiler  to  show 
at  the  lowest  gauge  cock,  it  will  continue  to  show 
there  so  long  as  a  moderate  heat  is  maintained. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  fire  is  made  to  bum 
fiercely,  so  as  to  impart  a  strong  heat  to  the 
bottom,  the  water  will  disappear  from  the  bottom 
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cock  and  show  in  the  top  cock,  thus  proving  that 
the  water  has  been  repelled  by  the  heat  until  it 
occupies  the  top  part  of  the  boiler  instead  of  the 
bottom  part, 

COMMUNICATION  OF  HEAT. 

Heat  may  be  communicated  from  a  hot  body 
to  a  cold  one  in  three  ways — ^by  Radiation,  by  Con- 
duction, and  by  Circulation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  heat  radiates  varies, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  the  square  of  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  body  in,  excess  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  one,  so  that  a  body  if  made 
twice  as  hot  will  lose  a  degree  of  temperature  in 
one-fourth  of  the  time ;  if  made  three  times  as 
hot,  it  will  lose  a  degree  of  temperature  in  one- 
ninth  of  the  time ;  and  so  on,  in  all  other  propor- 
tions. This  explains  how  it  comes  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  surface  in  a  boiler  of  which 
the  furnace  is  maintained  at  a  high  temperature  is 
equivalent  to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  surface 
when  the  temperature  is  somewhat  lower.  Ea- 
diant  heat  may  be  concentrated  into  a  focus  by  a 
reflector,  in  the  same  manner  as  light,  and,  like 
light,  it  may  likewise  be  made  to  undergo  refrac- 
tion and  polarisation. 

The  conduction  of  heat  through  different  sub- 
stances varies  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  their  conducting  powers  for  electricity.  Taking 
the  conducting  power  of  silver  as  100,  tiie  follow- 
ing are  the  conducting  powers  of  metals  according 
to  the  best  authorities : 
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CONDUCTINO  POWERS  OF  METALS. 


Name  or  Body 

ConductiTlty  for  Electricity 

CooductiTity 
foe  Heat 

Riets 

Becquerel 

Lenz 

Wiedemann 
and  Franz 

Silver  . 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Copper 

66-7 

91-5 

73-3 

73-6 

Gold    . 

69-0 

64-9 

58-5 

63-2 

Brass  .         • 

18*4 

■              • 

21-6 

23-6 

Tin      .        .        . 

100 

140 

22-6 

14-5 

Iron     . 

120 

12-35 

13-0 

11-9 

Steel    . 

•       • 

•       • 

•             • 

11-6 

Lead    . 

7-0 

8-27 

10-7 

8-5 

Platinum 

10-5 

7-93 

10-3 

8-4 

German  Silver     . 

6-9 

•             • 

•       • 

6-3 

Bismuth     '  . 

•       • 

•             • 

1'9 

1-8 

The  conducting  power  of  marble  is  about  the 
same  as  the  conducting  power  of  bismuth ;  and 
the  conducting  powers  of  porcelain  and  bricks  are 
each  about  half  that  of  marble.  The  conducting 
power  of  water  is  very  low,  and  hence  heat  is 
transmitted  downwa/rda  through  water  only  very 
slowly.  But  upwards  it  is  transmitted  rapidly  by 
virtue  of  the  circulation  which  then  takes  place. 

The  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  of  a  boiler 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
arrangements  which  are  in  force  for.  maintaining 
or  promoting  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  water.  In 
like  manner,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  which 
is  maintained  in  the  water  used  for  refrigeration 
in  surface  condensers  will  mainly  determine  the 
weight  of  steam  condensed  in  the  hour  by  each 
square  foot  of  refrigerating  surface.   Peclet  found 
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by  a  number  of  experiments  that  water,  when 
used  as  the  refrigerating  fluid  was  about  ten  times 
more  effectual  than  air,  and  he  further  found  that 
when  water  was  used  for  refrigeration,  each  square 
foot  of  copper  surface  was  able  to  condense  about 
21^  lbs.  of  steam  in  the  hour.  Mr.  Joule,  how- 
ever, found  that  a  square  foot  of  copper  surface 
might,  by  maintaining  a  rapid  circulation  of  the 
cooling  water,  be  made  to  condense  100  lbs.  of 
steam  in  the  hour — the  cooling  water  being  con- 
tained in  a  pipe  concentric  with  that  containing 
the  steam,  and  flowing  in  the  opposite  directioTu 
With  this  rapidity  of  refrigeration,  the  cooling 
surface  of  a  condenser  need  only  be  about  one 
sixteenth  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler 
which  supplies  the  engine  with  steam.  In  ordi- 
nary land  boilers  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
will  boil  off  a  cubic  foot,  or  62^  lbs.  of  water  in. 
the  hour;  and  one  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
will  therefore  boil  off  one  tenth  of  this,  or  6*25  lbs. 
of  water  in  the  hour.  To  boil  off  100  lbs.  in  the 
hour  would  at  this  rate  require  16  square  feet  of 
heating  siurface.  But  the  100  lbs.  of  steam  thus 
boiled  off  will,  according  to  Mr.  Joule,  be  con- 
densed by  one  square  foot  of  cooling  surface ;  so 
that,  if  this  authority  be  accepted,  the  surface  of 
a  well-constructed  condenser  need  only  be  about 
one  sixteenth  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler, 
the  steam  of  which  it  condenses. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  rapid  circula- 
tion in  the  water  of  boilers  has  not  yet  been 
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suflSciently  recognised.  It  is  desirable  that  solid 
water  and  not  steam  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  heating  surface,  else  the  metal  plating  will  be 
liable  to  become  over-heated,  and  any  given  .area 
of  heating  surface  will  be  much  less  effective. 
The  species  of  boiler  invented  by  Mr.  David 
Napier,  called  the  haystack  boiler,  and  in  which 
the  water  is-  contained  in  vertical  tubes,  is  about 
the  best  species  of  boiler  for  keeping  up  a  rapid 
circulation  of  the  water.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  large  return  pipes  or  a  wide  water  space  all 
round  the  exterior  of  the  boiler,  with  a  diaphragm 
to  permit  ascending  and  descending  currents,  in 
order  that  the  water  carried  upward  by  the  steam 
may  be  immediately  returned. 

COMBUSTION. 

Combustion  is  energetic  chemical  combination 
between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents 
of  the  combustible.  The  combustibles  chiefly 
used  to  generate  the  heat  consumed  by  steam 
engines  are  coal,  wood,  and  sometimes  charcoaL 

Coal  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
but  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
enter  into  the  composition  of  different  coals  is 
very  various.  Cannel  coal  consists  of  about  60 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  40  per  cent,  of 
coke  and,  earthy  matter,  whereas  splint  coal 
consists  of  about  65  per  cent,  of  coke,  and  35 
per   cent,   of  volatile    matter.      Air   consists   of 
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oxygen  and  nitrogen^  mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
8  lbs,  of  oxygen  to  every  28  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or 
1  lb.  of  oxygen  to  every  3^  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  To 
accomplish  the  combustion  of  6  lbs.  of  carbon, 
16  lbs.  of  oxygen  are  necessary,  forming  22  lbs.  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  will  have  the  same  volume 
as  the  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  a  greatesr  density. 
To  accomplish  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  hydrogen, 
8  lbs.  of  oxygen  are  necessary.  When,  therefore, 
we  know  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
existing  in  coal,  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  air 
necessary  for  its  combustion.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  for  every  pound  of  coal 
burned  in  a  furnace,  about  12  lbs.  of  air  will  be 
necessary  to  furnish  the  oxygen  required,  even  if 
every  particle  of  it  entered  into  combination. 
But  from  careful  experiments  it  has  been  found, 
that  in  ordinary  furnaces,  where  the  draught  is 
produced  by  a  chimney,  about  as  much  more  air 
will  in  practice  be  necessary,  or  about  24  lbs. 
per  lb.  of  coal  burned.  In  the  case  of  furnaces, 
with  a  more  rapid  draught  maintained  either  by  a 
steam  jet  or  a  fan  blast,  a  smaller  excess  of  air 
will  suffice,  and  in  those  cases  about  18  lbs.  of  air 
will  be  required  froni  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of 
coal.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weigh  1-291  oz.,  then 
12  lbs.  or  192  oz.  will  measure  about  150  cubic 
feet,  as  1*291  oz.  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
1  cubic  foot,  as  192  oz.  bears  to  150  cubic  feet 
nearly.     In  ordinary  furnaces,  with  a  chimney 
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therefore,  which  require  24  lbs.  of  air  per  lb.  of 
coal,  the  volume  of  air  necessary  for  the  combus- 
tion of  1  lb.  of  coal  will  be  about  300  cubic  feet, 
which  is  equal  to  the  content  of  a  room  measurixig 
about  6  feet  8;^  inches  every  way. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  a  little  more 
than  that  of  air,  being  by  the  latest  experiments 
1*106,  while  that  of  air  is  1.  Now,  as  16  lbs.  of 
oxygen  unite  with  6  lbs.  of  carbon  to  form  22  lbs. 
of  carbonic  acid,  and,  as  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  at  the  same  temperature  remains  only  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  oxygen,  it  follows  that 
the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  22  is  greater  than  16. 
Multiplying  therefore  1*106,  which  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen,  by  22,  and  dividing  by  16,  we 
get  1*521,  which'  must  be  the  specific  gravity  of 
carbonic  acid,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is 
1*106.  Formerly,  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
was  reckoned  at  1*111,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  1*106  is  the  more  accurate  determi- 
nation. 

Total  Heat  of  GomJmstion. — The  temperature 
to  which  a  pound  of  fuel  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water,  or  the  total  heat  of  combustion  in  thermal 
units,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  MM. 
Favre  and  Silbermann,  whose  determinations  are 
recapitulated  and  condensed  by  M.  Bankine  as 
follows : — 
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TOTAL   HEAT    OF    COMBUSTION  OF   1  lb.   OF  EACH    OF 
THE  COMBUSTIBLES  ENUMERATED. 


Combustible, 
I  lb.  of  each  being  burned 

Lbs.  of 
oxygen 
required 

Lbs.  of 

Air 
required 

Total  Heat 

In  Thermal 

UniU 

Evaporative 

Power 
from  2120 

Hydrogen  gas       .       .       . 

8 

36 

62,032 

64-2 

Carbon,  imperfectly  burned,  7 
io  as  to   make  carbonic  >■ 
oxide  ....        3 

H 

6 

4,400 

4*55 

Carbon,  completely  burned,  7 
•0  as  to  mak^  carbonic  >■ 
acid    ....       J 

31 

12 

14,900 

150 

Olefiantgas  .... 

3f 

16? 

21,344 

22-1 

Various  liquid  hydrocarbons 

.      . 

•     . 

from  21.000 
i .      to  19,000 

f  from  22 
(to      20 

Carbonic  oxide,  as  much  at ) 

Is  made  by  the  imperfect  f 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  car-  [ 

u 

6 

10,100 

10-45 

bon,Tis.S|lbs   .               ) 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  stated  as  being 
the  total  heat  of  combustion  respectively  of  carbon 
completely  burned,  carbon  imperfectly  burned, 
and  carbonic  oxide,  Mr.  Eankine  says  that  the 
following  explanation  has  to  be  made : — 

The  burning  of  carbon  is  always  complete  at 
first ;  that  is  to  say,  one  pound  of  carbon  combines 
with  2f  lbs.  of  oxygen,  and  makes  3f  lbs.  of 
carbonic  acid;  and  although  the  carbon  is  solid 
immediately  before  the  combustion,  it  passes 
during  the  combustion  into  the  gaseous  state,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  is  gaseous.  This  terminates  the 
process  when  the  layer  of  carbon  is  not  so  thick, 
and  the  supply  of  air  not  so  small,  but  that  oxygen 
in  sufficient  quantity  can  get  direct  access  to  all 
the  solid  carbon.     The  quantity  of  heat  produced 
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is  14,500  thermal  units  per  lb.  of  carbon,  as  already 
stated. 

But  in  other  cases  part  of  the  solid  carbon  is 
not  supplied  directly  with  oxygen,  but  is  first 
heated,  and  then  dissolved  into  the  gaseous  state, 
by  the  hot  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  furnace.  The  3f  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  1  lb.  of  carbon,  are  capable  of  dissolving  an 
additional  lb.  of  carbon,  making  4f  lbs.  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas ;  and  the  volume  of  this  gas  is  double 
of  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  produces  it. 
In  this  case,  the  heat  produced,  instead  of  being 
that  due  to  the  complete  combustion  of 

1  lb.  of  carbon  or 14,500 

falls  to  the  amoant  due  to  the  imperfect  combiution 

of  2  lbs.  of  carbon,  or   .        .        .        .    2  x  4,400  s     8,800 

Showing  a  lost  of  heat  to  the  amount  of   .  .  5,700 

which  disappears  in  volatilising  the  second  pound 
of  carbon.  Should  the  process  stop  here,  as  it 
does  in  furnaces  ill  supplied  with  air,  the  waste  of 
fuel  is  very  great,  as  the  carbonic  oxide — which 
is  a  species  of  invisible  smoke — ^has  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  it  which  is  dissipated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere without  useful  result.  But  when  the  4f  lbs. 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  containing  2  lbs.  of  carbon, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  it 
bums  with  a  blue  flame,  combining  with  an  addi- 
tional 2f  lbs.  of  oxygen,  making  7^  lbs.  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  giving  additional  heat  of  double  the 
amount  due  to  the  combustion  of  1^  lb.  of  carbonic 
oxide ;  that  is  to  say. 
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10,100x2   s  20,200 
to  which  being  added  the  heat  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of  2  lbs.  of  carbon,  or      .        .  8,800 

there  is  obtained  the  heat  due  to  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  2  lbs.  of  carbon,  or       .  2  x  14,500  =  29,000 

The  evaporative  powers  of  diflFerent  kinds  of 
coal  in  practice  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


TABLE  SHOWINa  THE   ECONOMIC  VALUES   OF 

DIFFERENT  COALS. 
Br  Db  la  Beohb  Am>  Plattaib. 


Bconomlcal 

Weight  of 

Rate  at  en. 

•▼mponiting 

poration,  or 

Nunei  oTCoal  nnployed  In  th« 

brrarib«..or 

1  wUuit^  a(Mf^ 

of  the  Coal 

as  iiajMJ  fnr 

Space  ocev- 
pMbT  Iton 

nambcr  of 
Ib».ofWBtar 

Bxpcrimenu 

Water  eT«po- 

oftheCoAl 

erapomed 

rated  from 

In  cntale  feet 

per  hoar 

SJXOby  lib. 
ofCoia 

*~ 

^ 

llw. 

Mean 

rOralRoU 

9*35 

60-166 

«7«28 

441-48 

Anthracite  ( Jonei  &  Co.) 

9-46 

58-25 

38-45 

409-87 

Oldcafltle  Flerr  Vein  . 
Ward's  Fiery  Vein 

8-94 

50-916 

4399 

464-30 

9-40 

57*433 

39 

529*90 

Binea     .... 

9-91 

5708 

39-24 

4^95 

Llangennech 

8-86 

56-93 

39-34 

373-22 

1 

Pentrepoth   . 

8-72 

67-72 

38  80 

381 -.^0 

Pentrefellin  . 

6-3G 

66  166 

83-85 

247-24 

Dufllrrn 

1014 

53-22 

42-09 

409-32 

0  <  Mynydd  New^dd  . 

9-62 

66  33 

39  76 

470-69 

3 

Three-quarter  Roclc  Vein 

8'H4 

56-388 

39-72 

4H6  86 

41 

Cwm  Frood  Rock  Vein 

8'70 

65-277 

40-52 

379  80 

Cwm  Nanty-gros . 

8-42 

56  0 

40  00 

404-16 

ResoI?en 

9»^) 

58-66 

88'19 

390*25 

Pontypool     . 

7-47 

55-7 

40216 

•^M)-40 

Bedwat          .        • 

9-79 

50-5 

44' .-^2 

476-96 

Ebb*  Vale    . 

10-21 

53-3 

4226 

460  23 

Porthmawr  • . 

7'53 

530 

42*02 

847*44 

.ColeahiU 

S'OO 

630 

4r26 

406-41 

'Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam  . 

7-08 

49-8 

44-98 

35518 

1^ 

„       CoroDation  1 
Seam    .      J 

7-71 

5166 

43-36 

370  08 
435-77 

1' 

Wallsend  Elgin    . 

8-46 

546 

4102 

464-98 

Fordel  Splint 

7-56 

550 

40-72 

380-49 

(.Grangemouth 

7-40 

54-25 

40  13 

m 

MfBroomhlll     . 

fg  I  Lydney  (Forectof  Dean) 

7-30 

52-5 

42-67 

397  78 

8*d2 

54*444 

41  14 

487  19 

SlieTardagh  (Irish  An-) 
thraclte)      .       .      J 

9-85 

62'8 

35*66 

473*18 

Wylam*i  Patent  Fuel  . 

892 

65-08 

31-41 

418-89 

Warlich'i         „ 

10  36 

6>-a5 

32*44 

457*84 

Bell'f                „ 

8-53 

65-3 

34*30 

549-11 
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Maximum  TemperatureoftheFttmace. — ^When 
we  know  the  total  heat  of  a  combustible  in  thermal 
units^  the  weight  of  the  smoke  and  ashes  or  the 
products  of  combustion,  as  they  are  called,  and 
their  specific  heat,  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  is  the 
highest  temperature  that  the  furnace  can  attain, 
supposing  that  the  air  is  not  artificially  heated. 
Thus  the  chief  products  of  combustion  of  coal 
being  carbonic  acid,  steam,  nitrogen,  and  ashes, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  residual  air,  which 
passes  unchanged  through  the  fire;  then,  if  we 
reckon  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  at  0*217, 
of  ^team  at  0*475,  of  nitrogen  at  0*245,  of  air  at 
0*238,  and  of  ashes  at  0  200,  and  take  into  account 
the  quantities  of  each  which  are  present,  the 
mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion 
may  be  taken,  without  much  error,  as  about  equal 
to  the  specific  heat  of  air.  Nowj  as  about  12  lbs. 
of  air  are  required  for  the  combustion  of  a  pound 
of  carbon,  even  if  every  particle  of  the  oxygen  be 
supposed  to  enter  into  combination,  the  weight  of 
the  products  of  combustion  will  on  that  supposi- 
tion be  12  lbs.  +  1.1b.,  or  13  lbs.  If  we  take  the 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  or  charcoal  at 
14,500,  and  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products 
of  combustion  at  0*238,  then  the  specific  heat 
multiplied  by  the  weight  will  be  3*094;  and 
14,500  divided  by  3*094=4691,  which  will  be  the 
temperature  to  which  the  furnace  would  be  raised 
in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  supposing  every  atom  of 
oxygen  that  entered  the  furnace  entered  into  com- 
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bination.  If,  however,  as  will  be  the  case  in 
ordinary  furnaces,  twice  that  quantity  of  air 
necessarily  enters,  then  the  weight  of  the  products 
of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  will  be  25  lb.,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  specific  heat =5*95,  and  14,500 
divided  by  5*95  =  2,437,  which  is  the  temperature 
in  degrees  Fahrenheit  that,  on  this  supposition, 
the  furnace  would  have.  If  18  lbs.  of  air  be  sup- 
plied per  lb.  of  coal,  as  suffices  in  the  case  of 
furnaces  with  artificial  draught,  then  the  weight 
of  the  products  of  combustion  will  be  19  lbs., 
which,  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat,  gives  4*622, 
and  14,500,  divided  by  4*622,  gives  3,137  as  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  in  degrees  Fahr.  This 
in  point  of  fact  may  be  taken  as  a  near  approach 
to  the  temperature  of  hot  furnaces,  such  as  that 
of  a  locomotive  boiler. 

The  increased  volume  which  any  given  quantity 
of  air  at  32°  will  acquire,  by  raising  its  tempera- 
ture through  any  given  number  of  degrees,  can 
easily  be  determined  by  the  rule  already  given  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Kankine  has  computed  the 
volume  in  cubic  feet,  which  12  lbs.  of  air,  18  lbs., 
and  24  lbs.,  will  respectively  acquire,  when  heated 
to  different  temperatures,  by  combining  with  1  lb. 
of  carbon  in  a  furnace;  the  volume  of  12  lbs.  at 
32°,  and  £^t  the  atmospheric  pressure,  being  taken 
at  150  cubic  feet,  of  18  lbs.  at  225  cubic  feet,  and 
of  24  lbs.  at  300  cubic  feet.  The  results  are  as 
follows : 
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TEHPERATURES  OF  COMBUSTION  AND  VOLUMES 

OF  PRODUCTS, 


Temperatures 

Supply  of  Air  in  pounds  per  lb.  of  ftiel 

12  lbs. 

18  lbs.                  S4  lbs. 

Volume  of  Air  or  Gases  In  cubic  feet  at  each 
Temperature 

32° 

68° 

104° 

212° 

392° 

572° 

752° 

1112°  . 

1472° 

1832° 

2500° 

8275° 

4640° 

150 
161 
172 
205 
259 
314 
369 
479 
588 
697 
906 
1136 
1551 

S25 

241 

258 

807 

889 

471 

553 

718 

882 

1046 

1359 

1704 

800 

322 

344 

409 

519 

638 

788 

957 

1176 

1395 

1812 

Rate  of  Combustion* — The  rate  of  combuation, 
or  the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  in  the  hour  upon 
each  square  foot  of  fire-grate,  varies  very  much  in 
different  classes  of  boilers.  In  Cornish  boilers  it 
is  3^  lbs.  per  square  foot;  in  the  older  class  of 
land  boilers,  10  lbs. ;  in  more  recent  land  boilers, 
13  to  14  lbs.;  in  modem  marine  boilers,  16  to 
24  lbs.,  and  in  locomotive  boilers,  80  to  120  lbs. 
on  each  square  foot  of  fire-grate  in  the  hour. 


THERMO-DYNAMICS. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  heat  and  power 
are  mutually  convertible,  and  that  the  power  in 

82 
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the  shape  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  through  one  degree  Fahrenheit, 
would,  if  utilised  without  waste  in  a  thermo- 
dynamic engine,  raise  772  lbs.  through  the  height 
of  1  foot.  A  pound  of  water  raised  through  a 
degree  centigrade  is  equivalent  to  1390  lbs.  raised 
through  the  height  of  1  foot.  In  every  heat 
engine,  the  greater  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
or  the  hotter  the  boiler  or  source  of  heat  and  the 
colder  the  condenser  or  refrigerator,  the  larger 
will  be  the  proportion  of  the  heat  utilised  as 
power. 

In  a  perfect  steam  engine,  if  a  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiler,  reckoning  from  the  point  of 
absolute  zero,  and  h  be  the  temperature  of  the 
condenser,  reckoning  also  from  the  point  of  abso- 
lute zero,  the  fraction  of  the  entire  heat  com- 
municated to  the  boiler  which  will  be  converted 

into  mechanical  effect,  will  be .  Now  it  is  clear 

a 

if  a=6,  or  if  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  and 

condenser  are  the  same,  the  value  of becomes 

a 

equal  to  0,  or  there  is  none  of  the  heat  utilised  as 
power,  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  be  taken 
larger  and  larger,  the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes 
continually  greater,  indicating  that  by  increasing 
the  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the  boiler 
and  condenser,  a  great  quantity  of  the  heat  ex- 
pended is  converted  into  mechanical  effect,  and  by 
taking  a=  od,  or  infinity,  the  limit  to  which  the 
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fraction  approaches  is  found  to  be  unity,  showing 
that  in  such  a  case,  if  it  were  possible  of  realisation, 
the  whole  of  the  heat  would  be  converted  into 
power. 

The  formula  given  by  Professor  Thomson  for 
determining  the  power  generated  by  a  perfect 
thermo-dynamic  engine,  is  as  follows : — 

If  S  be  the  temperature  of  the  source  of  heat, 
and  T  be  the  temperature  of  the  refrigerator,  both 
expressed  in  centigrade  degrees ;  and  if  H  denote 
the  total  heat  in  thermal  units  centigrade,  entering 
the  engine  in  a  given  time;  and  J  be  Joule's 
equivalent  of  1390  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  by  a 
centigrade  degree ; — ^then  the  power  produced,  or 
W  the  work  performed,  is 

S  +  274 
This  formula  may  be  expressed  in  words,  as 
follows : — 

TO  FIND  THE  POWER  GENERATED  BY  A  PERFECT 
ENGINE  IMPELLED  BY  THE  MOTIVE  POWEB  OF 
HEAT. 

EuLE. — From  the  temperature  of  the  source  or 
boiler^  subtract  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
denser ;  divide  the  remainder  by  the  sum  of  the 
tem/perature  of  the  source  and  274,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  the  total  heat  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  engine  per  minute,  eospressed  in 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  would 
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raise  one  pound  of  water.  Finally y  multiply 
this  product  by  1390.  The  result  is  the  nurrthei^ 
of  pounds  that  the  engine  vMl  raise  a  foot  high 
in  the  minute.  The  temperatures  are  all  taken 
in  degrees  centigrade. 

Example. — In  a  steam  engine  working  with  a 
pressure  of  14  atmospheres,  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  in  the  boiler  mil  be  215''  centigrade, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  condenser  may  be 
taken  at  44*44**  centigi-ade.  If  a  grain  of  coal  be 
burned  per  minute,  the  heat  imparted  every 
minute  to  a  pound  of  water  will  be  "905**  centigrade. 
Now  215 -44-44°=  170-56  and  215  +  274=489, 
and  170-56  divided  by  489  =  0-35,  which  multi- 
plied by  -905  and  by  1390=440  lbs.  raised  1  foot 
high  every  minute,  which  as  a  grain  of  coal  is 
burned  every  minute,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
result  as  that  before  indicated. 

Cheapest  Source  of  Motive  Power. — The  cheapest 
source  of  a  mechanical  power  that  will  be  available 
in  all  situations,  is,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  the 
combustion  of  coal.  Electricity  and  galvanism 
have  been  proposed  as  motive  powers,  and  may  be 
used  as  such,  but  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  coal.  Mr.  Joule  has  ascertained  by  his  ex- 
periments that  a  grain  of  zinc,  consumed  in  a 
galvanic  battery,  will  generate  sufficient  power  to 
raise  a  weight  of  145*6  lbs.  through  the  height  of 
one  foot;  whereas  a  grain  of  coal,  consumed  by 
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combustion,  will  generate  sufficient  power  to  raise 
1261-45  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot. 

Moreover,  it  appears  certain  that  Mr.  Joules's 
estimate  of  the  heating  power  of  coal  is  too  small. 
A  pound  of  coal  will,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, evaporate  12  lbs.  of  water,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  pound  of  water  being  heated  2 
degrees  Fahrenheit  by  a  grain  of  coal,  or  it  is 
equivalent  to  1544  lbs.  raised  through  1  foot. 
This  is  more  than  ten  times  the  power  gene- 
rated by  a  pound  of  zinc.  But  as  thermo-electric 
engines,  it  is  estimated,  expend  their  energy  about 
four  times  more  beneficially  than  heat  engines, 
the  dynamic  efficacy  of  a  pound  of  zinc  may  be 
taken  as  about  4-lQths  of  that  of  a  pound  of  coal. 
A  ton  of  zinc,  however,  costs  fifty  or  sixty  times 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  coals,  while  it  is  not  half  so 
effective.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  be 
the  least  chance  of  heat  engines  being  superseded 
by  electro-dynamic  engines,  of  which  zinc  or  some 
other  metal  supplies  the  motive  force. 

EXPANSION  OF  STEAM. 

When  air  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  volume, 
a  certain  amount  of  power  is  expended  in  accom- 
plishing the  compression,  which  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bent  spring,  is  given  back  again  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  If,  however,  the  air 
when  compressed  is  suddenly  dismissed  into  the 
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atmosphere,  the  power  expended  in  compression 
will  be  lost;  and  there  is  a  loss  of  power,  therefore, 
in  dispensing  with  that  power,  which  is  recoverable 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  to  its  original  volume. 
Now  the  steam  of  an  engine  is  in  the  condition  of 
air  already  compressed ;  and  unless  the  steam  be 
worked  in  the  cylinder  expansively — which  is 
done  by  stopping  the  supply  from  the  boiler 
before  the  stroke  is  closed — ^there  will  be  a  loss  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  power  which  the  steam 
would  otherwise  produce.  If  the  flow  of  steam 
to  an  engine  be  stopped  when  the  piston  has  per- 
formed one  half  of  the  stroke,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  stroke  to  be  completed  by  the  expanding 
steam,  then  the  efficacy  of  the  steam  will  be  in- 
creased 1  •?  times  beyond  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  steam  at  half-stroke  been  dismissed  with- 
out extracting  more  power  from  it ;  if  the  steam  be 
stopped  at  one-third  of  the  stroke,  the  efficacy  will 
be  increased  2*1  times  ;  at  one-fourth,  2*4  times ; 
at  one-fifth,  2 '6  times ;  at  one-sixth,  2*8  times;  at 
one-seventh,  3  times ;  and  at  one-eighth,  3*2  times. 

TO  FIND  THE  INCREASE  OF  EFFICIENCY   ARISING 
FROM  WORKINa  STEAM   EXPANSIVELY. 

EuLE. — Divide  the  total  length  of  the  stroke  by 
the  distance  {which  call  1)  through  which  the 
piston  moves  before  tJie  steam  is  cut  off.  The 
Neperian  logarithm  of  the  whole  stroke  ex^ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  part  of  the  stroke  per^ 
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fonned  with  the  full  preasuy^e  of  steam,  reprc' 
aents  the  increase  of  efficiency  due  to  expansion. 

Example  1. — Suppose  that  the  steam  be  cut  ofif 
at  yV^hs  of  the  stroke :  what  is  the  increase  of 
efficiency  due  to  expansion  ? 

Here  it  is  plain  that  -^  ths  of  the  whole  stroke 
is  the  same  as  -^-^  of  the  whole  strike.  The  hy- 
perbolic logarithm  of  7*5  is  2*015,  which  increased 
by  1,  the  value  of  the  portion  performed  with 
full  pressure,  gives  3*015  as  the  relative  efficacy 
of  the  steam  when  expanded  to  this  extent,  instead 
of  1,  which  would  have  been  the  efficacy  if  there 
had  been  no  expansion. 

If  the  steam  be  cut  ofif  at  -J-,  f ,  |,  |^,  |^,  ^,  or  ^ths 
of  the  stroke,  the  respective  ratios  of  expansion 
will  be  8,  4,  2*66,  2,  1*6,  1*33,  and  1*14,  of  which 
the  respective  hyperbolic  logarithms  are  2*079, 
1*386,  0*978,  0-693,  0*470,  0*285,  and  0*131 ;  and 

if  the  steam  be  cut  ofif  at  ^V>  iV»  A'  A*  A>  fs* 
■j2g^,  ^,  or  -j^ths  of  the  stroke,  the  respective  ratios 
of  expansion  will  be  10,  5,  3*33,  2*5,  1*66,  1-42, 
1-25,  and  1*11,  of  which  numbers  the  respective 
hyperbolic  logarithms  are  2*303,  1*609,  1*203, 
0*916,  0*507,  0*351,  0*223,  and  0*104.  With 
these  data  it  will  be  easy  to  compute  the  mean 
pressure  of  steam  of  any  given  initial  pressure 
when  cut  ofif  at  any  eighth  part  or  any  tenth  part 
of  the  stroke,  as  we  have  only  to  divide  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  steam  in  lbs.  per  square 
inch  by  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  to  multiply 
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the  quotient  by  the  hyperbolic  logarithm,  increased 
by  1,  of  the  number  representing  the  ratio,  which 
gives  the  mean  pressure  throughout  the  stroke  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Thus,  if  steam  of  100  lbs. 
be  cut  off  .at  half  stroke,  the  ratio  of  expansion  is 
2,  and  100  divided  by  2  and  multiplied  by  1-693= 
84 '65,  which  is  the  mean  pressure  throughout  the 
stroke  in  Ib^  per  square  inch.  The  terminal 
pressure  is  found  by  dividing  the  initial  pressure 
by  the  ratio  of  expansion;  thus,  the  terminal  pres- 
sure of  steam  of  100  lbs.  cut  off  at  half  stroke 
will  be  100  divided  by  2  =  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Example  2.  —  What  is  the  mean  pressure 
throughout  the  stroke  of  steam  of  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  cut  off  at  -j^th  of  the  stroke  ? 

Here  200  divided  by  10  =  20,  which,  multiplied 
by  3'303  (the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  10  in- 
creased by  1)  gives  66*04,  which  is  the  mean 
pressure  exerted  on  the  piston  throughout  the 
stroke  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

If  the  steam  were  cut  off  at  ^th  of  the  stroke 
instead  of  -^th^  then  we  should  have  200  divided 
by  8  =  25,  which,  multiplied  by  3-079  (the  hyper- 
bolic logarithm  of  8  increased  by  1),  gives  76*975 
lbs.,  which  would  be  the  mean  pressure  on  the 
piston  throughout  the  stroke  in  such  a  case. 

If  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  were  3  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  the  expansion  took  place 
throughout  |ths  of  the  stroke,  or  the  steam  were 
cut  off  at  ^th,  then  3  -s-  8  =  -375,  which  x  by  3-079 
=  1-154625  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  mean  pressure. 
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There  are  various  expedients  for  stopping  off 
the  supply  of  steam  to  the  engine  at  any  desired 
point  of  the  stroke,  which  are  described  in  my 
*  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,'  and  which,  con- 
sequently^  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate 
here.  One  mode  is  by  the  use  of  an  expansion 
valve,  and  another  mode  is  by  extending  the 
length  of  the  face  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve  by 
which  the  steam  is  let  into  and  out  of  the  cy- 
linder, which  extension  of  the  face  is  called  lap 
or  cover.  For  the  purposes  of  this  woit  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  mean  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  piston  of  an  engine  throughout 
the  whole  stroke,  supposing  the  steam  to  be  cut 
off  at  different  successive  points  of  the  stroke, 
counting  first  by  eighths,  and  next  by  tenths,  and 
to  explain  what  amoimt  of  lap  answers  to  a  given 
expansion,  and  what  expansion  follows  the  use  of 
a  given  proportion  of  lap.  The  mean  pressure  of 
the  steam  throughout  the  stroke,  with  different 
initial  pressures  of  steam  and  different  rates  of 
expansion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  equivalent 
constant  pressure  that  would  be  exerted  through- 
out the  stroke  if  such  a  pressure  were  substituted 
for  the  varying  pressures  to  which  the  piston  is 
in  reality  subjected,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
tables,  in  one  of  which  the  pressures  are  those 
which  would  ensue  if  the  expansion  took  place 
during  so  many  eighths  of  the  stroke,  and  in  the 
other  during  so  many  tenths  of  the  stroke :  — 
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MEAN  PRESSURE   OF   STEAM 
AT  DIFFERENT  DENSITIES  AND  RATES   OF  EXPANSION. 

The  column  headed  0,  contains  the  Initial  Pressure  in  Ihs^  and 
the  remaining  columns  contain  the  Mean  Pressure  in  Ufs., 
with  different  amounts  of  Expansion, 


Proportion  of  the  Stroke  through  which  Expansioo  takei  place. 

0 

i 

1 

1 

t 

6 

1 

I 

3 

8-96 

2-89 

2*75 

2-53 

222 

1-789 

1-lM 

4 

8  95 

3-85 

3  67 

8-38 

2  96 

2-386 

1-539 

5 

4-948 

4-818 

4  593 

4  232 

3-708 

2-982 

1-9-^4 

6    • 

6-937 

6-782 

5-512 

6-079 

4*450 

8-579 

8-:M)» 

7 

6-927 

6*746 

6*431 

69*25 

6-241 

4-175 

2*694 

8 

7-917 

7710 

7-350 

6-772 

5-934 

4-774 

8-079 

9 

8-906 

8  673 

8-268 

7-618 

6-675 

6*368 

3-463 

10 

9896 

9637 

9-187 

8-466 

7*417 

6*965 

3-848 

11 

I0'885 

10-601 

10*106 

9-311 

8-159 

6-fi61 

4-233 

12 

11-875 

11-565 

10-925 

10-158 

8*901 

7  158 

4*fil8 

13 

12'865 

12-628 

11  943 

11*004 

9*642 

7-754 

5*003 

U 

13*854 

13-492 

i:r862 

11*851 

10384 

8*531 

5  388 

IS 

14-844 

14-456 

13  781 

12-697 

11*1*26 

8-947 

6-773 

16 

15-834 

15420 

14700 

13644 

11-868 

9  544 

6-158 

17 

16-823 

16-383 

16  618 

14-390 

12-6(19 

10  140 

6-542 

18 

17-813 

17-347 

16-537 

15-237 

13*351 

10737 

6927 

19 

I8-7M 

18-»ll 

17-448 

16-803 

14*093 

11*333 

7-312 

20 

19-792 

19-276 

18-375 

16930 

14835 

11-930 

7-697 

25 

24*740 

24  093 

22-968 

21163 

18-543 

14*912 

9-621 

30 

29-688 

88-912 

27-662 

25-395 

2'2-253 

17-895 

11-546 

35 

34-636 

33  781 

33-166 

29627 

25-961 

20*877 

18-470 

40 

39-585 

38  MO 

36-750 

33-860 

29*670 

23*860 

15  395 

45 

44  533 

43-368 

41-343 

36-092 

33-378 

86-842 

17-319 

50 

49-481 

48  187 

45  937 

42*326 

37-067 

89*825 

19-243 

Example. — If  steam  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
at  a  pressure  of  3  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  be  suf- 
fered to  expand  during  ^th  of  the  stroke,  the  mean 
pressure  during  the  whole  stroke  will  be  2*96  lbs. 
per  square  inch.     In  like  manner,  if  steam  at  the 
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MEAN   PRESSURE  OF  STEAM 
AT  DIFFERENT  DENSITIES  AND  RATES  OF  EXPANSION. 

I%0  column  headed  0,  containe  the  Initial  Pressure  in  lbs.,,  and 
the  remaining  columns  contain  the  Mean  Pressure  in  lbs., 
with  different  amounts  of  Expansion, 


Proport 

ion  of  the  Stroke  through  which  Ezpaniion  takes  place 

1 

0 

1 

^ 

ft 

A 

B 

T5 

6 
T5 

T 

ft 

ft 

3 

2-9«0 

2-930 

2-830 

2-710 

2-539 

2299 

1-981 

1*668 

0-990 

4 

3-974 

8913 

3-780 

3-614 

3-386 

3-065 

2-642 

2  087 

1390 

S 

4-968 

4S')2 

4-72iS 

4-518 

4-232 

S-832 

3-308 

2*609 

1-651 

6 

6-961 

5-870 

5  670 

6-421 

5-079 

4-598 

3-963 

3130 

1*981 

7 

6-95A 

6-848 

6-615 

6-326 

6-925 

6*364 

4-624 

3*6A2 

2*311 

8 

7-948 

7-8-27 

7-660 

7-228 

6-772 

6131 

5284 

4  174 

6  641 

9 

S-9i1 

8.805 

8-605 

8-132 

7*618 

6*897 

6-945 

4-696 

2-971 

10 

9-936 

9  784 

9-45C 

9-086 

8-465 

7-664 

6-606 

6-218 

3  302 

11 

10-929 

10-762 

10395 

9^')9 

9*311 

8-430 

7-266 

6*739 

3-632 

li 

11-923 

11-740 

11-340 

10-843 

10-158 

9-196 

7*927 

6-261 

8-962 

13 

lil-8A6 

12-719 

12-285 

11746 

10^4 

9-963 

8-587 

6  783 

4*292 

U 

13-910 

13-967 

13-330 

12-6^0 

11-».M 

10-729 

9*248 

7-305 

4*622 

15 

14-904 

14-676 

14-175 

13-554 

12-697 

11-496 

9-909 

7-827 

4-953 

16 

15-897 

15-654 

16-120 

14-457 

13-644 

12-262 

10-569 

8-348 

6-2H3 

17 

16-891 

16*6!I2 

16-0r,5 

16-361 

14-061 

18-028 

11*230 

8-870 

6-613 

18 

17-8^ 

17-611 

17010 

16-264 

15237 

18-796 

ll-8'O 

9-392 

6-944 

19 

18-878 

18-589 

17-9M 

17*168 

1608:* 

14  561 

12661 

9-914 

6-271 

90 

19  872 

19-563 

18-900 

18  072 

16-930 

15-32S 

13  212 

10436 

6*600 

35 

24-840 

24-4ti0 

23  625 

22-590 

21-16-i 

19-1' 0 

16-616 

13010 

8*255 

ao 

29*808 

29-352 

28-350 

27  108 

25-395 

22".  92 

19-H18 

15*654 

9-906 

35 

34-776 

84-244 

83D76 

31*026 

29-6i7 

26-824 

23*121 

I8  2<'.3 

11-557 

40 

39-744 

39-136 

37-800 

36*144 

33-8')0 

aO-6S6 

26*224 

20*872 

18-208 

4» 

44-912 

44028 

42625 

40662 

38-092 

34-888 

29-727 

23-481 

14-859 

50 

49-680 

48-920 

47-250 

46-180 

42*326 

38-320 

33  030 

26-090 

16-610 

pressure  of  3  lbs.  per  square  inch  were  cut  ofif 
after  the  piston  had  gone  through  the  ^th  of  the 
stroke,  leaving  the  steam  to  expand  through  the 
remaining  -Jths,  the  mean  pressure  during  the 
whole  stroke  would  be  1*154  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE    LAP    OF   THE    VALYE   AND 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  EXPANSION. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  relations  between 
the  lap  of  the  valve  and  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pansion are  as  follows : 

TO  FIND  HOW  MUCH  LAP  MUST  BE  GIVEN  ON  THE 
STEAM  SIDE,  IN  ORDER  TO  CUT  THE  STEAM  OFF 
AT  ANT  GIVEN   PART   OF  THE   STROKE. 

SuLE. — jPVom  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston^  eubtrad  the  length  of  that  part  of  the 
stroke  that  is  to  be  made  before  the  eteam  is 
cut  off.  Divide  the  remainder  by  the  length 
of  the  stroke  of  the  pistoUy  amd  extras  the 
square  root  of  the  quotient  Multiply  the 
square  root  thus  fov/ad  by  half  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  valve,  and  from  the  product 
take  half  the  lead,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  amount  of  lap  requi/red. 

TO  FIND  AT  WHAT  PART  OF  THE  STROKE  ANT  GIVEN 
AMOUNT  OF  LAP  ON  THE  STEAM  SIDE  WILL  CUT 
OFF  THE  STEAM. 

EuLE. — Add  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  to  the 
lead:  divide  the  sum  by  half  the  length  of 
stroke  of  the  valve.  In  a  table  of  natural 
sines  find  the  arc  whose  sine  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  thus  obtained.  To  this  arc  add  90^, 
and  from  the  sum  of  these  two  arcs  subtract 
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the  arc  whose  cosine  is  equal  to  the  lap  on  the 
steam  side  divided  by  half  the  stroke  of  the 
valve.  Find  the  cosi/ne  of  the  remaining  a/rc, 
add  1  to  it,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  half  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  product  is  the 
length  of  th/xt  part  of  the  stroke  that  will  be 
made  by  the  piston  before  the  stea/m  is  cut  off* 

TO  FIND  HOW  MUCH  BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE 
8TB0KE  THE  EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  STEAM  IN  FBONT 
OF  THE   PISTON  WILL  BE   CUT   OFF. 

KuLE. — To  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  add  the 
lead,  and  divide  the  sum  by  half  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  valve.  Find  the  arc  whose 
sine  is  equal  to  the  quotient,  a/nd  add  90**  to 
it  Divide  the  lap  on  the  exhausting  side  by 
half  ^^  stroke  of  the  valve,  and  find  the  arc 
whose  cosine  is  equal  to  the  quotient.  Srib^ 
tract  this  arc  from  the  one  last  obtained^  and 
find  the  cosine  of  the  remainder.  Subtract 
this  cosine  from  2,  and  multiply  the  remavri'- 
der  by  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  pro- 
duct  is  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end 
of  its  stroke  when  the  exhaustion  is  cut  off. 

TO  FIND  HOW  FAB  THE  PISTON  IS  FBOM  THE  END  OF 
ITS  STROKE,  WHEN  THE  STEAM  THAT  IS  PROPEL- 
LING IT  BY  EXPANSION  IS  ALLOWED  TO  ESCAPE 
70   THE   CONDENSEB. 

BuLE. — To  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  add  the  lead; 
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divide  the  ev/m  by  half  the  stroke  of  the  valves 
and  find  the  arc  whose  sine  is  equal  to  the 
quotient.  Find  the  arc  whose  cosine  is  equal 
to  the  lap  on  the  exhausting  side,  divided  by 
half  the  stroke  of  the  valve.  Add  these  two 
arcs  together^  and  subtract  90"*.  Find  the 
cosine  of  the  residue^  subtract  it  from  1,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  half  the  stroke  of 
the  -piston.  The  product  is  the  distances  of  the 
piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  the 
steami  that  is  propelling  it  is  allowed  to  escape 
to  the  condenser. 

Note. — In  using  these  rules  all  the  dimensions 
are  to  be  taken  in  inches,  and  the  answers  will 
be  found  in  inches  also. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  these  rules  that — supposing  there  is  no 
lead — the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam 
is  cut  off  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which 
the  lap  on  the  steam  side  bears  to  the  stroke  of 
the  valve.  Whatever  the  absolute  dimensions 
of  the  lap  may  be,  therefore,  it  will  follow  that, 
in  every  case  in  which  it  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  stroke  of  the  valve,  the  steam  will  be  cut  off 
at  the  same  point  of  the  stroke. 

As  some  of  the  foregoing  rules  are  difficult  to 
be  worked  out  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
trigonometry,  it  will  be  convenient  to  collect  the 
principal  results  into  tables,  which  may  be  applied 
without  difficulty  to  the  solution  of  any  particular 
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example.  This  accordingly  has  been  done  in  the 
three  following  tables,  the  mode  of  using  which  it 
will  now  be  proper  to  explain. 

I. — PBOPORTION  OF  LAP  REQUIRED  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EXPANSION. 


Distance  of  the  piston' 
from  the  termination 
of  its  stroke,  when  the 
steam  is  cat  off,  in  parts  ' 
of  the  length  of  its 
stroke  .        .         .       , 

or 

7 
17 

or 

& 

or 

i 

a 
77 

or 

1 

or 
■144 

■102 

Lap  on  the  steam  side' 
of  the  valve,  in  deci-  , 
mal  parts  of  the  length 
of  its  stroke  . 

•289 

•270 

■250 

■228 

•204 

•177 

Eocample. — In  the  first  line  of  the  first  table, 
will  be  found  eight  different  parts  of  the  stroke  of 
the  piston  designated ;  and  directly  below  each, 
in  the  second  line,  is  given  the  quantity  of  lap 
requisite  to  cause  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  that 
particular  part  of  the  stroke.  The  different 
amounts  of  the  lap  are  given  in  the  second  line 
in  decimal  parts  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
valve ;  so  that,  to  get  the  quantity  of  lap  corre- 
sponding to  any  of  the  given  degrees  of  expansion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  decimal  in  the 
second  line,  which  stands  under  the  fraction  in 
the  first,  that  marks  that  degree  of  expansion, 
and  multiply  that  decimal  by  the  length  we  intend 
to  make  the  stroke  of  the  valve.  Thus  suppose 
we  have  an  engine  in  which  we  wish  to  have  the 

T 
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steam  cut  off  when  the  piston  is  a  quarter  of  the 
length  of  its  stroke  from  the  end  of  it,  we  look  in 
the  first  line  of  the  table,  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
third  column  from  the  left,  J.  Directly  under 
that,  in  the  second  line,  we  have  the  decimaLi 
•250.  Suppose  that  we  consider  that  18  inches 
will  be  a  convenient  length  for  the  stroke  of  the 
valve,  we  multiply  th6  decimal  '250  by  18,  which 
gives  4  J.  Hence  we  learn,  that  with  an  18-inch 
stroke  for  the  valve,  4 J  inches  of  lap  on  the  steam 
side  will  cause  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  when  the 
piston. has  still  a  quarter  of  its  stroke  to  perform. 
Half  the  stroke  of  the  valve  should  always  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  added 
to  the  breadth*  of  the  port ;  consequently,  as  the 
lap  Id  this  case  must  be  4^  inches,  and  as  half 
the  stroke  of  the  valve  is  9  inches,  the  effi- 
cient breadth  of  the  port  cannot  be  more  than 
9— 4i=4j-  inches,  since  half  of  it  is  covered 
over  by  the  lap.  If  this  breadth  of  port  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  the  required  area  to  let  the 
steam  in  and  out,  we  must  increase  the  stroke  of 
the  valve ;  by  which  means  we  shall  get  both  the 
lap  and  the  breadth  of  the  port  proportionally  in- 
creased. Thus,  if  we  make  the  length  of  valve- 
stroke  20  inches,  we  shall  have  for  the  lap 
•250x20=5  inches,  and  for  the  breadth  of  the 
port  10—5  =  5  inches. 

♦  By  the  *  breadth '  of  the  port,  is  meant  its  dimensions  in 
the  direction  of  the  ralve's  motion  ;  in  short,  its  perpendicular 
depth  when  the  cylinder  is  upright. 
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This  table,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is 
computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  valve  is  to 
have  no  lead ;  but,  if  it  is  to  have  lead,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  subtract  half  the  proposed  lead 
from  the  lap  found  from  the  table,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  proper  quantity  of  lap  to 
give  to  the  valve.  Suppose  that,  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, the  valve  was  to  have  J  inch  of  lead,  we 
should  subtract  ^  inch  from  the  5  inches,  found 
for  the  lap  by  the  table.  This  would  leave  4J 
inches  for  the  quantity  of  lap  that  the  valve 
ought  to  have. 


II. — LAP  IN  INCHBS  BBQUrRBD  ON  THE  STEAM  SIDE 
OF  THE  TALVB  TO  CUT  THE  STEAM  OFF  AT  ANT 
OF  THE   UNDER-NOTED   PARTS  OF   THE   STROKE. 


Length 

ofstrokje 

of  the 

Proportion  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  cat  off 

ralTe  in 
Inches 

I 

il 

i 

6 

sZ 

i 

i 

A 

1 

24 

6*94 

6*48 

600 

5-47 

4*90 

4-25 

3-47 

2-45 

23^ 

6-79 

6*34 

5-88 

5-36 

4-79 

4-16 

3-39 

2-39 

23 

6-65 

6-21 

5-75 

5*24 

4*69 

4-07 

3-32 

2-34 

22^ 

6-50 

607 

5-62 

513 

4-59 

3*98 

3*25 

2*29 

22 

6*36 

5-94 

5-50 

5-02 

4-49 

3*89 

3-13 

2*24 

21i 

6-21 

5-80 

6-38 

4-90 

4-39 

3-80 

310 

219 

21 

607 

5-67 

5-25 

4-79 

4-28 

3-72 

803 

214 

20^ 

5*92 

5-53 

5-12 

4-67 

418 

3*63 

2-96 

209 

20 

5-78 

5*40 

6-00 

4-56 

408 

3-54 

2-89 

2-04 

19j 

5-64 

5  26 

4-87 

4-45 

3*98 

3-46 

2-82 

1-99 

19 

5-49 

5-13 

4  75 

4-33 

3-88 

3*36 

2-74 

1-94 

18i 

5-34 

4-99 

4-62 

4-22 

3-77 

3-27 

2-67 

1-88 

18 

5-20 

4-86 

4-50 

410 

3-67 

3-19 

2-60 

1-83 

I7i 

506 

4-72 

4-37 

3-99 

3-57 

310 

2-53 

1-78 

4 

17 

4-91 

4-59 

4*25 

3-88 

3-47 

301 

2-45 

1-73 

T  2 
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TABLE — continued. 


Length 

of  the 

stroke  or 

the  valTe 

in  Inches 


16} 

16 

15} 

15 

14i 

U 

13} 

13 

12} 

12 

11} 

11 

10} 

10 

9 

8} 

8 

7} 
7 

6i 
6 

5} 

5 

4} 

4 

8} 
3 


Proportion  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  eat  off 


) 


4-77 
4*62 
4-48 
4-33 
4-19 
4  05 
3-90 
3-76 
3-61 
3  47 
3-32 
3-18 
303 
2*89 
2-65 
2-60 
2*46 
2-31 
216 
202 
1-88 
1 73 
1-58 
1-44 
1-30 
116 
1-01 
•86 


7 

1 

?i 

4 

4-45 

412 

4-32 

400 

4-18 

3-87 

405 

3-75 

3-91 

3-62 

3-78 

3-60 

3-64 

3-37 

8-51 

3-25 

3  37 

312 

3-24 

300 

3-10 

2-87 

2-97 

2-75 

2-83 

2-62 

270 

2-50 

2-56 

2-37 

2*43 

2-25 

2-29 

212 

216 

200 

202 

1-87 

1-89 

1-76 

1-75 

1-62 

1-62 

1-50 

1-48 

1-37 

1-35 

1-25 

1-21 

112 

108 

100 

•94 

•87 

•81 

•75 

Si 


3-76 
3  65 
3-53 
3-42 
831 
3-19 
3-08 
2-96 
2*85 
2-74 
2-62 
251 
2-39 
228 
2-17 
2-05 
1-94 
1-82 
1-71 
1-60 
1-48 
1-37 
1-25 
1-14 
1-03 
•91 
•80 
•68 


1 
a 


3-36 

3-26 

316 

3-06 

2-96 

2^86 

2-75 

2-65 

255 

245 

2-35 

224 

214 

2*04 

1-93 

1*84 

173 

1*63 

1-53 

1*43 

1*32 

1*22 

112 

102 

•92 

•82 

•71 

•61 


1 


2-92 

2-83 

2-74 

2-65 

2-57 

2-48 

2-39 

2-30 

2-21 

212 

203 

1-95 

186 

1-77 

1*68 

1-59 

1-50 

1*42 

1*33 

124 

1-15 

106 

-97 

•88 

•80 

•71 

-62 

•53 


1 


2-38 

2-31 

2-24 

2*16 

209 

202 

1-95 

1-88 

1*80 

1^73 

1*66 

^58 

1^51 

1*44 

132 

1*30 

1-23 

115 

108 

101 

•94 

•86 

-79 

•72 

•65 

•58 

•50 

-44 


1 

S4 


1-68 

1-63 

1-58 

1*53 

1*48 

1-43 

1-37 

1-32 

1-27 

1*22 

117 

1-12 

1-07 

1-02 

•96 

•92 

•86 

•81 

-76 

•71 

66 

-61 

•56 

•51 

•46 

•41 

•35 

•30 


The  above  table  is  an  extension  of  the  first, 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating,  in  most  cases,  the 
necessity  of  even  the  very  small  degree  of  trouble 
required  in  multiplying  the  stroke  of  the  valve 
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by  one  of  the  decimals  in  the  first  table.  The 
first  line  of  the  second  table  consists,  as  in  the 
first  table,  of  eight  fractions,  indicating  the  various 
parts  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  may  be 
cut  off.  The  first  column  on  the  left  hand  consists 
of  various  numbers  that  represent  the  diflferent 
lengths  that  may  be  given  to  the  stroke  of  the 
valve,  diminishing  by  half  inches,  from  24  inches 
to  3  inches.  Suppose  that  we  wish  the  steam  to 
be  cut  off  at  any  of  the  eight  parts  of  the  stroke 
indicated  in  the  first  line  of  the  table  (say  at  -^ 
from  the  end  of  the  stroke),  we  find  -J-  at  the  top 
of  the  sixth  column  from  the  left.  We  next  look 
for  the  proposed  length  of  stroke  of  the  valve 
(say  17  inches)  in  the  first  column  on  the  left. 
From  17,  in  that  column,  we  run  along  the  line 
towards  the  right,  and  in  the  sixth  column,  and 
directly  under  the  J  at  the  top,  we  find  3'47, 
which  is  the  amount  of  lap  required  in  inches  to 
cause  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  ^  from  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  if  the  valve  has  no  lead.  If  we 
wish  to  give  it  lead  (say  ^  inch),  we  subtract  the 
half  of  that,  or -J^=' 125  inch,  from  3*47,  and  we 
have  3'47  — •125  =  3*345  inches,  the  quantity  of 
lap  that  the  valve  should  have. 

To  find  the  greatest  efficient  breadth  that  we 
can  give  to  the  port  in  this  case,  we  have,  as  be- 
fore, half  the  length  of  stroke,  8^— 3-345  =  5-155 
inches,  which  is  the  greatest  efficient  breadth  we 
can  give  to  the  port  with  this  length  of  stroke. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
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at  all  essential  that  the  port  should  be  so  broad 
as  this ;  indeed,  where  great  length  of  stroke  in 
the  yaXve  is  not  inconvenient,  it  is  always  an 
advantage  to  make  it  travel  farther  than  is  just 
necessary  to  make  the  port  open  fully ;  because, 
when  it  travels  further,  both  the  exhausting  and 
steam  ports  are  more  quickly  opened,  so  as  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  motion  to  the  steam. 

The  manner  of  using  this  table  is  so  simple, 
that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  more 
examples,  and  may  pass  on,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  third  table. 

Suppose  that  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is 
making  its  downward  stroke,  that  the  steam  is 
entering  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by  the 
upper  steam  port,  and  escaping  from  below  the 
piston  by  the  lower  exhausting  port ;  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  slide-valve  has  some  lap 
on  the  steam  side,  the  upper  port  will  be  closed 
before  the  piston  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  steam  above  then  acts  expansively,  while 
the  communication  between  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  condenser  still  continues  open, 
to  allow  any  vapour  from  the  condensed  water  in 
the  cylinder,  or  any  leakage  pa^  the  piston,  to 
escape  into  the  condenser ;  but,  before  the  piston 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  this  passage  to 
the  condenser  will  also  be  cut  oflf  by  the  valve 
closing  the  lower  port.  Soon  after  the  lower  port 
is  thus   closed,  the  upper  port  will  be  opened 
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towards  the  condenser,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam 
that  has  been  acting  expansively  to  escape.  Thus, 
before  the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke,  the 
propelling  power  is  removed  from  behind  it,  and 
a  resisting  power  is  opposed  before  it,  arising  from 
the  vapour  in  the  cylinder,  which  has  no  longer 
any  passage  open  to  the  condenser.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  there  is  no  lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of 
the  valve,  the  exhausting  port  before  the  piston 
will  be  closed,  and  the  one  behind  it  opened,  at 
the  same  time ;  but,  if  there  is  any  lap  on  the 
exhausting  side,  the  port  before  the  piston  will 
be  closed  before  that  behind  it  is  opened ;  and 
the  interval  between  the  closing  of  the  one,  and 
the  opening  of  the  other,  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  lap  on  the  exhausting  side  of  the 
valve.  Again,  the  position  of  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  when  these  ports  are  closed  and  opened 
respectively,  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  lap 
that  the  valve  has  on  the  steam  side.  If  the  lap 
is  large  enough  to  cut  the  steam  off  when  the 
piston  is  yet  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  its  stroke,  these  ports  will  be  closed  and  opened 
at  a  proportionably  early  part  of  the  stroke ;  and 
in  the  cajse  of  engines  moving  at  a  high  speed,  it 
has  been  found  that  great  benefit  is  obtained  from 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape  before  the  end  of 
the  stroke. 

The  third  table  is  intended  to  show  the  parts 
of  the  stroke  where,  under  any  given  arrangement 
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of  slide-valve,  the  eduction  ports  close  and  open 
respectively,  so  that  thereby  the  engineer  may  be 
able  to  estimate  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  effici- 
ency he  loses,  while  he  is  trying  to  add  to  the 
power  of  the  steam  by  increasing  the  expansion. 
In  this  table  there  are  eight  columns  marked  A, 
standing  over  eight  columns  marked  B,  and  at 
the  heads  of  these  columns  are  eight  fractions  as 
before,  representing  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  may  be  supposed 
to  be  cut  oflF. 


III. — PROPORTION   OP   THE  STROKE   AT  WHICH   THE 
EDUCTION  PORT   IS   SHUT  AND   OPENED, 


Lap  OD  the 

eduction 

side  of  the 

Proportion  of  the  stroke  at  which  the  steam  is  cut  off        | 

vat?e.  In 

parts  of  the 

length  of  its 

stroke 

. 

i 

7 
S7 

i 

& 

i 

1 

1 
15 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

l-8th 

•178 

•161 

•143 

•126 

•109 

•093 

•074 

•05S 

1-I6th 

•130 

•118 

•100 

•085 

•071 

•058 

•043 

•027 

l-32nd 

•113 

•101 

•036 

•069 

•053 

•048 

•033 

024 

0 

•092 

•082 

•067 

•055 

•043 

•033 

•022 

•Oil 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

I -8th 

•033 

•026 

•019 

•012 

•008 

•004 

•001 

•001 

1-I6th 

•060 

•052 

•040 

•030 

•022 

•015 

•008 

•002 

l-d2nd 

•073 

•066 

•051 

•042 

•033 

•023 

•013 

•004 

0 

•092 

•082 

•067 

•055 

•043 

•083 

■022 

•Oil 

The  columns  marked  A  express  the  distance  of 
the  piston — in  parts  of  its  stroke— from  the  end 
of  the  stroke  when  the  eduction,  port  before  it  is 
shutf  and  the  columns  marked  6,  and  which  stand 
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immediately  imder  the  columns  marked  A,  ex- 
press the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of 
its  stroke  when  the  exhausting  port  behind  it  is 
opened — also  measured  in  parts  of  the  stroke.* 

Suppose  we  have  an  engine  in  which  the  slide 
valve  is  made  to  icut  the  steam  off  when  the  piston 
is  l-3rd  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  that  the 
lap  on  the  eduction  or  exhausting  side  of  the 
valve  is  l-8th  of  the  whole  length  of  its  stroke. 
Let  the  stroke  of  the  piston  be  6  feet,  or  72 
inches.  We  wish  to  know  when  the  exhausting 
port  before  the  piston  will  be  closed,  and  when 
the  one  behind  it  will  be  opened.     At  the  top  of 

*  In  locomotiYe  and  other  fast-moving  engines  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  open  the  eduction  passage  before  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
so  as  to  give  more  time  for  the  steam  to  escape,  and  in  loco- 
motive valves  the  lap  of  the  valve  is  usually  made  a  little  over  }th 
of  the  travel,  and  the  lead  is  usually  made  ^th  of  the  travel.  In 
engines  moving  slowly  the  same  necessity  for  an  early  eduction 
does  not  exist,  and  in  such  engines  there  will  be  a  loss  from 
opening  the  eduction  much  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  as  the 
moving  pressure  urging  the  piston  is  thus  removed  before  the 
stroke  terminates.  When  the  valve  is  closed  before  the  piston 
previously  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  attenuated  vapour  in  the 
cylinder  will  be  compressed,  and  sometimes  the  compression  wiU 
be  carried  so  far  that  the  pressure  resisting  the  piston  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  will  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler. 
The  indicator  diagram  will  in  such  cases  appear  with  a  loop  at 
its  upper  comer,  which  shows  that  the  pressure  before  the  end  of 
the  stroke  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  that  the  first 
effect  of  opening  the  communication  between  the  cylinder  and' 
the  boiler  is  to  enable  the  cylinder  to  discharge  its  highly  com- 
pressed vapour  backward  into  the  boiler.  The  act  of  compress- 
ing the  steam  is  what  is  called  cushioning ;  and  in  all  ordinary 
diagrams  this  action  may  be  more  or  less  perceived. 
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the  left-hand  column  marked  A,  the  given  degree 
of  expansion  (l-3rd)  is  given,  and  in  ihe  extreme 
left  column  we  have  at  the  top  the  given  amount 
of  lap  (l-8th).  Opposite  the  l-8th  in  the  first 
column,  marked  A,  we  have  'ITS,  and  in  the  first 
column,  marked  B,  OSS,  which  decimals,  mul- 
tiplied respectively  by  72,  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  will  give  the  required  positions  of  the 
piston :  thus  72  x  '178  =  12-8  inches = distance 
of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  the  stroke  when 
the  exhausting-port  before  the  piston  is  shut :  and 
72  X  '033  =  2*38  inches  =  distance  of  the  piston 
from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  the  exhausting- 
port  behind  it  is  opened. 

To  take  another  example.  Let  the  stroke  of 
the  valve  be  16  inches,  the  lap  on  the  exhausting 
side  i  inch,  the  lap  on  the  steam  side  3  J  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  60  inches. 
It  is  required  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
the  working  of  this  valve.  The  lap  on  the  ex- 
hausting side  is  evidently  ^  of  the  length  of  the 
valve  stroke.  Then,  looking  at  16  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  table  in  page  276,  we  find  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  3*26,  or  very  nearly  3  J,  under 
■J-  at  the  head  of  the  column,  thus  showing  that 
the  steam  will  be  cut  off  at  one-sixth  from  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  Again,  under  ^  at  the  head 
of  the  sixth  column  from  the  left  in  the  table  in 
page  280,  and  in  a  line  with  ^  in  the  left-hand 
column,  we  have  '053  under  A,  and  '033  under  B. 
Hence,  '053  x  60=3*18  inches = distance  of  the 
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piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  the  ex- 
hausting port  before  it  is  shut,  and  *033x60= 
198  inches = distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end 
of  its  stroke  when  the  exhausting-port  behind  it 
is  opened.  If  in  this  valve  the  lap  on  the  ex- 
hausting side  were  increased  say  to  2  inches  or  ^ 
of  the  stroke,  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the 
port  before  the  valve  to  be  shut  sooner  in  the 
proportion  of  '109  to  OSS,  and  the  port  behind  it 
later  in  the  proportion  of  '008  to  'OOS.  Whereas, 
if  the  lap  on  the  exhausting  side  were  removed 
entirely,  the  port  before  the  piston  would  be  shut 
and  that  behind  it  opened  at  the  same  time.  The 
distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke 
at  that  time  would  be  '043  x  60=2'58  inches. 

An  inspection  of  the  third  table  shows  us  the 
effect  of  increasiiig  the  expansion  by  the  slide 
valve  in  augmenting  the  loss  of  power  occasioned 
by  the  imperfect  action  of  the  eduction  passages. 
Referring  to  the  bottom  line  of  the  table,  we  see 
that  the  eduction  passage  before  the  piston  is 
closed,  and  that  behind  it  opened,  thus  destroying 
the  whole  moving  power  of  the  engine,  when  the 
piston  is  '092  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  steam 
being  cut  off  at  ^  from  the  end.  Whereas  if  the 
steam  is  only  cut  off  at  -^  from  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  moving  power  is  not  withdrawn  till 
only  'Oil  of  the  stroke  remains  uncompleted.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  increasing  the  lap  on 
the  exhausting  side  has  the  effect  of  retaining  the 
action  of  the  steam  longer  behi/nd  the  piston,  but 
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it  at  the  same  time  causes  the  eduction  port 
before  it  to  be  closed  sooner. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  action  of 
the  slide  valve  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  lap 
on  the  steam  side  should  always  be  greater  than 
on  the  eduction  side.  If  they  were  equal,  the 
steam  would  be  admitted  on  one  side  of  the  piston 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  other;  but  universal  experience  has 
shown  that  when  this  is  the  case  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  power  of  the  engine  is  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  piston,  by  the 
escaping  steam  not  getting  away  to  the  condeuser 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  Hence  we  see  the  neces- 
sity of  the  lap  on  the  eduction  side  being  always 
less  than  the  lap  on  the  steam  side ;  and  the  dif- 
ference should  be  the  greater  the  higher  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  is  intended  to  be,  because 
the  quicker  the  piston  moves,  the  passage  for  the 
waste  steam  requires  to  be  the  larger,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  getting  away  to  the  condenser  with 
as  great  rapidity  as  possible.  In  locomotive  or 
other  engines,  where  it  is  not  wished  to  expand 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  all,  the  slide  valve  is 
sometimes  made  with  very  little  lap  on  the  steam 
side ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  get 
a  sufficient  difference  between  the  lap  on  the 
steam  and  the  eduction  sides  of  the  valve,  it  may 
be  necessary  not  only  to  take  away  all  the  lap  on 
the  eduction  side,  but  to  take  off  still  more,  so 
as  to  cause  both  eduction  passages  to  be,  in  some 
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degree,  open,  when  the  valve  is  at  the  middle  of 
its  stroke.  This,  accordingly,  is  sometimes  done 
in  such  circumstances  as  we  have  described ;  but, 
when  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  lap  on  the 
steam  side,  this  plan  of  taking  more  than  all  the 
lap  off  the  eduction  side  ought  never  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose,  and 
will  materially  increase  an  evil  we  have  already 
explained ;  viz.  the  opening  of  the  eduction  port 
behind  the  piston  before  the  stroke  is  nearly 
completed.  In  the  case  of  locomotive  or  other 
engines  moving  rapidly,  it  is  very  conducive  to 
efficiency  to  begin  the  eduction  before  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  as  the  piston  moves  slowly  at  that 
time ;  and  a  very  small  amount  of  travel  in  the 
piston  at  that  point  corresponds  to  a  considerable 
additional  time  given  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  eduction.  The  tables  apply  equally  to  the 
common  short-slide  three-ported  valves,  and  to 
the  long  D  valves. 

The  extent  to  which  expansion  can  be  carried 
conveniently  by  means  of  lap  upon  the  valve  is 
about  one-third  of  the  stroke ;  that  is,  the  valve 
may  be  made  with  so  much  lap  that  the  steam 
will  be  cut  off  when  one-third  of  the  stroke  has 
been  performed,  leaving  the  residue  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  the  expanding  steam  ; 
but  if  much  more  lap  be  put  on  than  answers  to 
this  amount  of  expansion  a  distorted  action  of  the 
valve  will  be  produced,  which  will  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine.     By  the  use  of  the  link 
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motion,  however,  much  of  this  distorted  action 
can  be  compensated.  If  a  farther  amount  of 
expansion  than  this  is  wanted,  where  the  link 
motion  is  not  used,  it  may  be  attained  by  wire- 
drawing the  steam,  or  by  so  contracting  the  steam 
passage  that  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder 
must  decline  when  the  speed  of  the  piston  is 
accelerated,  as  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
stroke.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  valve  be  so 
made  as  to  shut  off  the  steam  by  the  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  stroke  have  been  performed,  and 
the  steam  be  at  the  same  time  throttled  in  the 
steam  pipe,  the  full  pressure  of  the  steam  within 
the  cylinder  cannot  be  maintained  except  near 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  where  the  piston 
travels  slowly ;  for  as  the  speed  of  the  piston  in- 
creases, the  pressure  necessarily  subsides,  until 
the  piston  approaches  the  other  end  of  the  cy- 
linder, where  the  pressure  would  rise  again  but 
that  the  operation  of  the  lap  on  the  valve  by  this 
time  has  had  the  effect  of  closing  the  commtmi- 
cation  between  the  cylinder  and  steam  pipe,  so  as 
to  prevent  more  steam  from  entering.  By  throt- 
tling the  steam,  therefore,  in  the  manner  here 
indicated,  the  amount  of  expansion  due  to  the 
lap  may  be  doubled,  so  that  an  engine  with  lap 
enough  upon  the  valve  to  cut  off  the  steam  at 
two-thirds  of  the  stroke,  may,  by  the  aid  of  wire- 
drawing, be  virtually  rendered  capable  of  cutting 
off  the  steam  at  one-third  of  the  stroke. 

The  Link  Motion. — The  rules  and  proportions 
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here  given,  are  equally  applicable,  whether  the 
valve  is  moved  by  a  single  eccentric,  or  by  the 
arrangement  called  the  link  motion,  and  which 
has  now  been   very  generally    introduced   into 
steam  engines.      In  the  link  motion  there  are 
two  eccentrics,  one  of  which  is  set  so  as  to  drive 
the  engine  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  is  set 
so  as  to  drive  the  engine  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  when  the  stud  in  communication  with 
the  valve  is  shifted  to  one  end  of  the  link,  that 
stud  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  forward  ec- 
centric, whereas,  when  it  is  placed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  link,  it  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the 
backing  eccentric.     A  common  length  of  the  link 
is  three  times  the  stroke  of  the   valve.     Gene- 
rally the  stud  is  placed  either  at  one  end  of  the 
link  or  the  other,  not  by  moving  the  stud  but  by 
moving  up  or  down  the  link ;  and  it  is  better  that 
this  movement  should  be  vertical,  and  be  made 
by  means  of  a  screw,  than  that  the  movement 
should  be  produced  by  a  lever  travelling  through 
an   arc.      The   point    of  suspension   should   be 
near  the  middle  of  the  link  where  its   motion 
is  the  least.      The  link    connects  together  the 
ends   of  the  two  eccentric    rods,   and   is   some- 
times made  straight,  but  generally  curved,  the 
curvature  being  an  arc  of  such  radius  that  the 
link  may  be  raised  up  or  down  without  sensibly 
altering  the  position  of  the  stud  with  which  the 
valve   is   connected.      But  the    link  should   be 
convex  or  concave  towards  the  valve,  according 
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as  the  eccentric  rods  are  crossed  or  uncrossed 
when  the  throw  of  the  eccentrics  are  turned 
towards  the  link.  In  the  case  of  new  arrangements 
of  engine,  it  is  advisahle  to  make  a  skeleton 
model  in  paper  of  the  link  and  its  connexions, 
so  as  to  obtain  full  assurance  that  it  works  in  the 
best  way. 

VELOCITY  OF  WATER  IN   RIVERS,  CANALS,  AND  PIPES, 
ANSWERABLE   TO   ANT   GIVEN   DECLIVITT. 

When  a  river  runs  in  its  bed  with  a  uniform 
velocity,  the  gravitation  of  the  water  down  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  bed,  is  just  balanced  by  the 
friction.  In  the  case  of  canals,  culverts,  and  pipes, 
precisely  the  same  action  takes  place.  The  head 
of  water,  therefore,  which  urges  the  flow  through 
a  pipe,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  part  is  expended  in  giving  to  the  water  its 
velocity,  and  the  other  part  is  expended  in  over- 
coming the  friction.  If  water  be  let  down  an 
inclined  shoot,  its  motion  at  the  top  will  be  slow, 
but  will  go  on  accelerating  until  the  friction  gene- 
rated by  the  high  velocity  will  just  balance  the 
gravitation  down  the  plane,  and  after  this  point 
has  been  attained,  the  shoot  may  be  made  longer 
and  longer  without  any  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  the  water  taking  place.  In  the  case  of  a  ball 
ftilUng  in  the  air  or  in  water,  the  velocity  of  the 
descent  will  go  on  increasing  until  the  resistance 
becomes  so  great  as  to  balance  the  weight ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  steam  vessel  propelled  through 
the  water,  the  speed  will  go  on  increasing  until 
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the  resistance  just  balances  the  tractive  force  ex- 
erted by  the  engines,  when  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
will  become  uniform.  In  all  these  cases  the  re- 
sistance increases  with  the  speed ;  and  as  the  speed 
increases,  the  resistance  increases  also,  tmtii  it^ 
becomes  equal  to  the  accelerating  force. 

The  resistance  which  is  occasioned  by  the  fric- 
tion of  water  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  of  the  velocity.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  more  than  twice  the  friction  with  twice 
the  velocity.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the 
friction  of  water  increases  nearly  as  the  square  of 
its  velocity,  so  that  there  will  be  about  four  times 
the  resistance  with  twice  the  speed.  This  law, 
however,  is  only  approximately  correct.  The 
friction  does  not  increajse  quite  so  rapidly  at  high 
velocities  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  friction  in  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  any  given  pipe  or  conduit,  with  any 
given  velocity  of  the  stream,  when  the  slope  or 
declivity  of  the  surface  of  the  water  is  known. 
For  as  the  gravitation  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  conduit  just  balances  the  friction,  the  friction 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  conduit  will  be  equal 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  water  in  it,  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  any  other  body  descending 
an  inclined  plane.  Thus,  if  the  conduit  be  2,000 
feet  long,  and  have  1  foot  of  fall  in  that  length, 
the  total  friction  will  be  equal  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  water  divided  by  2,000,  and  the  friction  per 
square  foot  will  be  equal  to  this  2000th  part  of 
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the  weight  of  the  water  divided  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  exposed  to  the  water  in  the  conduit. 
The  friction  will  in  all  cases  vary  as  the  rubbing 
surface,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  wetted 
perimeter.  As  a  cylindrical  pipe  has  a  less  peri- 
meter than  any  other  form,  it  will  occasion  less 
resistance  than  any  other  form  to  water  passing 
through  it.  In  like  manner,  a  canal  or  a  ship 
with  a  semi-circular  cross  section  will  have  the 
minimum  amount  of  friction. 

The  propelling  power  of  flowing  water  being 
gravity,  the  amount  of  such  power  will  vary  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  stream ;  but  the  resisting 
power  being  friction,  which  varies  with  the 
amount  of  surface,  or  in  any  given  length  with 
the  wetted  perimeter,  it  will  follow  that  the 
larger  the  area  is  relatively  with  the  wetted  peri- 
meter, the  less  will  be  the  resistance  relatively 
with  the  propelling  power,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  velocity  of  the  water  with  any  given  de- 
clivity. Now,  as  the  circumference  or  perimeter 
of  a  pipe  increases  as  the  diameter,  and  the  area 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  it  is  clear,  that 
with  any  given  head,  water  will  run  more  swiftly 
through  large  pipes  than  through  small ;  and  in 
like  manner  with  any  given  proportion  of  power 
to  sectioual  area,  large  vessels  will  pass  more 
swiftly  than  small  vessels  through  the  water.  The 
sectional  area  of  a  pipe  or  canal  divided  by  the 
wetted  perimeter,  is  what  is  termed  the  hydraulic 
mean  depthy  and  this  depth  is  what  would  result 
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if  we  suppose  the  perimeter  to  be  bent  out  to  a 
straight  line,  and  the  sectional  area  to  be  spread 
evenly  over  it^  so  that  each  foot  of  the  perimeter 
had  its  proper  share  of  sectional  area  above  it. 
The  greater  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  the  greater 
with  any  given  declivity  will  be  the  velocity  of 
the  stream.  With  any  given  fall,  therefore,  deep 
and  large  rivers  will  run  more  swiftly  than  small 
and  shallow  ones.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
a  steam  vessel  will  be  the  indicator  power  divided 
by  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  cross  section. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  MEAN  VELOCITY  WITH  WHICH 
WATER  WILL  FLOW  THROUGH  CANALS,  ARTERIAL 
DRAINS,  OR  PIPES,  RUNNING  PARTLY  OR  WHOLLY 
FILLED. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in 
feet  by  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile ;  take  the 
square  root  of  the  product  and  multiply  it  by 
55.  The  result  is  the  Tnean  velocity  of  the 
stream  in  feet  per  m/inute.  This  a^ain  mul- 
tiplied by  the  sectional  a/rea  in  square  feei 
gives  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Example. — What  is  the  mean  velocity  of  a 
river  foiling  a  foot  in  the  mile,  and  of  which  the 
mean  hydraulic  depth  is  8  feet  ? 

Here  8x2  =  16,  the  square  root  of  which  is  4, 
and  this  multiplied  by  55  =  220,  which  will  be 
the  mean   velocity   of  the  stream  in   feet  per 

minute. 

u  2 
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In  cylindrical  pipes  running  full,  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter.  For 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  being  the  area  divided 

by  the  wetted  penmeter,  it  is  ,  =  ~. 

M.  Prony  has  shown   by  a  comparison   of   a 

*  The  sui&ce,  bottom,  and  mean  velocities  of  riven  have 
fixed  relations  to  one  another.  Thus,  if  the  surface  velocity  in 
inches  per  second  be  denoted  by  V,  the  mean  velocity  will  be 
(V  +  0-5) — .v/V"  and  the  bottom  velocity  by  (V+1) — 2  .^/V. 
With  surface  velocities  therefore  of  4,  16,  32,  64,  and  100  inches 
per  second,  the  corresponding  mean  velocities  will  be  2*5,  12*5, 
26'8,  56*5,  and  90*5  inches  per  second,  and  the  corresponding 
bottom  velocities  will  be  1,  9,  21*6,  49,  and  81  inches  per  second. 
The  common  role  for  finding  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
delivered  each  minute  by  a  pipe  of  any  given  diameter  is  as 
follows : — IHvide  4*72  times  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of 
the  diameth'  of  the  pipe  in  inches  by  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet  by  the 
head  of  water  infest  Hawksley's  rule  for  ascertaining  the  de- 
li veiy  in  gallons  per  hour  is  as  follows : — Multiply  15  times  the 
fifth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches  by  the  head  of 
water  in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  in 
yards.  Finally,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  which 
gives  the  delivery  in  gallons  per  hour. 

The  annual  rain-fall  in  England  varies  from  20  to  70  inches, 
the  mean  being  42  inches,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  about  ^ths  of 
the  rain-fall  on  any  given  area  may  be  collected  for  storage.  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  is  about  6^  gallons,  and  it  is  found  in  sup- 
plying towns  with  water  that  about  on  the  average  16  gallons 
per  head  per  day  are  required  in  ordinary  towns,  and  20  gallons 
per  head  per  day  in  manufacturing  towns,  but  the  pipes  should 
be  large  enough  to  convey  twice  this  quantity.  In  the  rainy 
districts  of  England  collecting  reservoirs  should  contain  120  days* 
supply,  and  in  the  dry  districts  200  days*  supply.  Service  reser- 
voirs are  usually  made  to  contain  3  days'  supply.  The  mean 
daily  evaporation  in  England  is  '08  of  an  inch,  and  the  loss  from 
the  overfiow  of  storm  water  is  reckoned  to  be  'about  10  per  cent. 
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large  number  of  experiments  that  if  H  be  the 
head  in  feet  per  mile  required  to  balance  the 
friction,  V  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  the 
pipe  in  feet  per  second,  and  D  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  in  feet,  then 

This  equation  is  identical  with  that  which  has 
been  used  by  Boulton  and  Watt  in  their  practice 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  which  is  as  follows: — 

If  i  be  the  length  of  the  main  in  miles,  V  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  main  in  feet  per 
second,  D  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  and 
2*25  a  constant, 

then  — =- —  =feet  of  head  due  to  friction. 

This  equation  put  into  words  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing Bule : — 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  HEAD  OF  WATER  THAT  WILL 
BALANCE  THE  FRICTION  OF  WATER  RUNNING  WITH 
ANT  GIVEN  VELOCITY  THROUGH  A  PIPE  OF  A  GIVEN 
LENGTH  AND  DIAMETER. 

BuLE. — Multiply  2*25  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe  in  miles  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  water  in  the  pipe  in  feet  per  second,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
in  feet.  The  quotient  is  the  head  of  water  in 
feet  that  vdU  balance  the  friction* 

The  law  indicated  by  this  Eule  is  expressed 
numerically  in  the  following  Tables: — 
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VELOCITY  IN  INCHES  PER  SECOND  OP  WATER  FLOWINa 
THROUGH  PIPES  WITH  VARIOUS  SLOPES  AND  DIA- 
METERS. 

Br  BoDLTON,  Watt,  akd  Co. 


Slope  or 
Length 
divided 
by  Fall 

iNTBklffAL  DlAMSTBES  OF  THB  PiPBB  IN  InCHBS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

143. 

6 

6 

180- 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

10 

63-3 

960 

121. 

161* 

i93- 

i08 

221- 

234* 

266* 

1 

880> 

20 

41-8 

63-4 

80- 

93*6 

104* 

118* 

127- 

187- 

146- 

154- 

170- 

185- 

30 

32-8 

49-5 

62-6 

73  4 

83-8 

93-1 

997 

107* 

114- 

121- 

133* 

146- 

40 

«7-5 

41-5 

S2ft 

6l'l> 

698 

78-0 

837 

i:0-l 

95-8 

103- 

118- 

121- 

50 

8^ 

868 

467 

68^ 

609 

680 

780 

787 

88-6 

884 

976 

106- 

60 

21*6 

32  7 

41*2 

48-3 

54-8 

61-2 

65-7 

70-8 

75-3 

79  8 

87  8 

95-4 

70 

19-6 

29-7 

87-5 

44-0 

49« 

667 

597 

64-4 

68-6 

725 

800 

86*6 

80 

18-1 

27-4 

34-7 

40-7 

46*1 

«l-6 

56-3 

59-5 

68-3 

671 

74  0 

80-a 

90 

16-9 

25*6 

32*4 

379 

48-0 

48-0 

51-5 

56-5 

590 

625 

69-0 

74-8 

100 

168 

MO 

808 

86-6 

40-8 

46^1 

484 

68-8 

66-6 

687 

64-8 

70-S 

200 

10-5 

16  0 

20-2 

23-7 

26*8 

80-0 

32*2 

84-7 

86-9 

38-0 

431 

46-7 

300 

8-43 

127 

16-1 

1S« 

21-4 

23-8 

25-6 

277 

29-4 

30-6 

34-3 

377 

400 

Ml 

10*8 

18-6 

15-9 

18-1 

20-2 

21-6 

28-3 

24-8 

36-3 

S90 

81-4 

500 

696 

9-60 

18H) 

140 

169 

17-8 

19-1 

80^ 

81*9 

88-8 

86^6 

87-7 

600 

6*64 

8-57 

10-8 

12-7 

U-3 

161 

172 

18-6 

197 

30^ 

230 

26*0 

700 

6-17 

7-85 

9-90 

11-6 

13*2 

147 

16-8 

17-0 

18-1 

19-2 

21-1 

239 

800 

4-81 

7-80 

9-21 

10-8 

12-2 

137 

147 

15-8 

16-8 

17-8 

19  6 

21-3 

900 

4-60 

6-83 

8-62 

10-1 

11-4 

12-8 

137 

14-8 

157 

16-6 

18-3 

19-9 

1000 

4i» 

6*46 

816 

964 

10^8 

18-1 

18^ 

14-0 

148 

16-7 

178 

188 

2000 

3*88 

4  37 

5-52 

6*48 

7-38 

8-2 

8-77 

9^48 

10-1 

106 

117 

12-7 

3000 

2*30 

3-48 

4*40 

617 

6*86 

6-56 

702 

7-67 

8-05 

8-52 

9-40 

10-8 

4000 

1-06 

2-97 

3-76 

4-40 

4-98 

6-67 

6-97 

6-44 

6-84 

7-25 

8-00 

8-66 

5000 

1-78 

8«l 

8-31 

8-88 

4-40 

498 

688 

6*68 

6-04 

6-40 

7-06 

T66 

6000 

1-67 

2-38 

8-00 

3*52 

3-99 

4-4'^ 

479 

615 

6-44 

6-80 

6-40 

6^ 

7000 

1-43 

217 

2-78 

3-21 

363 

4-06 

4*36 

4-70 

5*00 

6*29 

5-88 

6-33 

8000 

1'32 

2*01 

2-53 

2*97 

8*46 

8  76 

4  03 

4-35 

4-62 

490 

6-40 

5-85 

9000 

1-24 

IW 

2-38 

279 

3-16 

3-58 

379 

4-08 

4-34 

4  60 

6-07 

5-50 

10000 

117 

1-77 

884     8-68 

89 

,« 

8*97 

8-84 

4-06 

4-88 

478 

5-16 

Explanation  of  the   Tables. — The  top   hori- 
zontal row  of  figures  represents  either  the  diameter 
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VELOCITY  IN  INCHES  PER  SECOND  OF  WATER  FLOWING 
THROUGH  FIFES  WITH  VARIOUS  SLOFES  AND  DIA- 
METERS— continued. 

By  Boulton,  Watt,  amd  Co. 


Slope  or 
.Length 
dWided 
by  Ftll 

Internal  Diambtbss  op  thb  Piprs  in 

Inches 

16 

18 
320^ 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

60 

80 

100 

10 

301* 

338- 

372- 

408- 

432- 

469- 

184- 

597- 

692* 

775- 

20 

199- 

211* 

223* 

246- 

256- 

285- 

303- 

320- 

394* 

4^6- 

511* 

30 

155- 

16A* 

175- 

192* 

208- 

223* 

•238' 

•250' 

309- 

3^8■ 

400- 

40 

130- 

138- 

146- 

161' 

174- 

187- 

199- 

ilO- 

259- 

300- 

336* 

(K) 

118- 

181 

w 

i«o- 

168* 

168- 

178- 

188* 

880- 

861' 

888- 

60 

102- 

109- 

115- 

127* 

137- 

147- 

156- 

16.V 

204- 

•236* 

264- 

70 

93- S 

99-0 

104' 

115- 

124" 

134' 

142- 

150- 

185- 

214- 

240* 

80 

86*3 

91*6 

97' 

106- 

115- 

123- 

131* 

139* 

171* 

198- 

222* 

90 

80*5 

85-5 

90-4 

99*4 

107- 

11.V 

122- 

129* 

159- 

18V 

207- 

100 

766 

80-8 

86*0 

98-6 

108- 

106* 

116- 

181- 

160- 

173- 

194 

200 

50-3 

53-3 

S&4 

62-0 

67-2 

72-1 

76-7 

80-8 

99-6 

115- 

129- 

300 

89-9 

42-5 

43-0 

49-5 

53*6 

57*5 

61-1 

64-4 

79-5 

920 

105- 

400 

33-8 

35-9 

380 

41*8 

45-2 

48-5 

61'5 

.•»4-4 

670 

77-7 

87-0 

600 

39-8 

81*6 

88-4 

86-8 

88-8 

488 

46'6 

47-9 

58-0 

684 

767 

600 

'i6« 

28-6 

30-2 

332 

38'0 

38-6 

410 

43*2 

63-3 

61-7 

69-2 

700 

24-6 

2*J-2 

27-7 

30-4 

33-0 

35*3 

37'6 

39-6 

48-8 

565 

63-4 

800 

22-9 

24-3 

25*7 

28*3 

30-6 

32-9 

31-9 

36-8 

45-4 

52*5 

68-9 

900 

21*4 

22-7 

24-0 

26-4 

28-7 

30-7 

32-7 

34-4 

42*5 

49*1 

65-1 

1000 

ao^s 

81-6 

88-7 

86*0 

871 

89*1 

80-8 

88-6 

401 

48-4 

68-0 

2000 

137 

14  5 

15-4 

16  9 

18-3 

19-7 

•iO-9 

32-0 

27-2 

31*3 

353 

3000 

10-9 

11*6 

12*3 

13-5 

14-6 

16-7 

16-7 

17-6 

21-7 

25-2 

28*2 

4000 

9-32 

9-90 

10-4 

11-5 

12-4 

13-4 

14-2 

15-0 

185 

21-4 

240 

5000 

883 

8-73 

8-86 

108 

no 

118 

185 

188 

16-8 

189 

818 

6000 

7-47 

7-93 

8-40 

9-23 

10-0 

10-7 

11-4 

12-0 

14-8 

17*1 

19-2 

7000 

6-80 

7-22 

7-65 

8*40 

9-10 

9-76 

103 

10  9 

13-5 

15-6 

17-5 

8000 

6-30 

6-fi9 

7-07 

7-78 

8-43 

905 

9-62 

101 

L25 

14-5 

16  2 

9000 

5  91 

6-28 

6-64 

7  30 

7-92 

8-50 

9-02 

9-52 

11-7 

13  5 

15-2 

10000 

6-56 

6«1 

686 

e-87 

746 

7-98 

8-60 

8-93 

11-0 

18-7 

148 

of  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  four  times  the  area  of  any 
other  shaped  pipe  divided  by  the  circumference. 
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or  four  times  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  a 
canal,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  its  sides,  or 
bottom  and  sides,  all  being  in  inches. 

The  first  vertical  column  indicates  the  slope  of 
the  pipe  or  canal,  that  is,  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  canal,  divided  by  the  perpendicular  fall. 

Any  number  in  any  other  column  indicates  the 
velocity,  in  inches  per  second,  with  which  water 
would  run  through  a  pipe  of  such  a  diameter  as 
the  number  at  the  head  of  such  column  expresses, 
having  such  a  slope  as  that  number  in  the  first 
column  expresses  which  is  horizontally  against 
such  velocity. 

Example  1. — With  what  velocity  will  water  run 
through  a  pipe  of  16  inches  diameter,  its  length 
being  8,000  feet,  and  fall  16  feet?  Here  the  slope 
manifestly  is  8,000-i- 1 6 = 500.  Against  500  in  the 
first  column,  and  under  16,  the  diameter,  in  the 
top  row  of  figures,  the  number  29"8  is  found, 
which  is  the  velocity  in  inches  per  second. 

Example  2. — With  what  velocity  will  water 
pass  through  a  pipe  of  21  inches  diameter,  having 
a  slope  of  900?  21  is  not  found  in  the  head  of 
the  Table,  in  which  case  such  a  number  must  be 
found  in  the  top  row  as  will  bear  such  proportion 
to  21  as  some  other  two  numbers  in  the  top  row 
bear  to  each  other,  and  these  latter  numbers 
should  be  as  near  to  21  as  they  can  be  found. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  18  is  to  21  as 
6  is  to  7,  or  (for  compliance  with  the  indication 
just  mentioned)  rather  as  12  to  14,  or  still  better 
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as  24  to  28.  Then  say  as  the  velocity  (against 
900,  the  slope)  under  24  is  to  28  (28-7),  so  is  the 
velocity  under  18  (22-7)  to  that  of  21  (viz.  24-7) 
the  velocity  in  inches  per  second. 

By  the  same  process  may  the  velocity  for  slopes 
be  found  or  assigned,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  first  column  of  the  Table,  proceeding  with 
proportions  found  in  the  vertical  column  instead 
of  the  horizontal  rows ;  the  first  vertical  column 
being  substituted  in  this  case  for  the  top  row  in 
the  former  case. 

In  all  cases  an  addition  must  be  made  to  the 
fall  equal  to  that  which  would  generate  the  ex- 
isting velocity  in  a  body  falling  freely  by  gravity. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  fall  of  16 
feet  we  must  add  the  fall  which  would  generate 
the  velocity  of  29*8  inches  per  second,  namely, 
1*15  inches,  which  will  make  the  total  fall  16  feet 
1*15  inches  that  will  be  requisite  to  give  such  a 
velocity ;  but  in  such  cases  as  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  this  small  fraction  might  have 
been  disregarded. 

In  some  cases  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  have 
employed  the  constant  1*82  instead  of  2-25.  Mr. 
Mylne's  constant  is  1*94;  but  some  careful  ex- 
periments made  by  him  at  the  West  Middlesex 
Waterworks,  gave  a  constant  as  high  as  2*62. 

OTHEB  TOPICS  OF  THE  THEOBY  OF  STEAK-ENQINES. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  extend  these  remarks 
by  an  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  crank  as 
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an  instrument  for  converting  rectilinear  into  ro- 
tatory motion,  since  the  idea,  once  widely  preva- 
lent, that  there  was  a  loss  of  power  consequent 
upon  its  use,  is  now  universally  exploded.  Neither 
will  it  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
of  the  structure  of  the  numerous  rotatory  engines 
which  have  at  different  times  been  projected,  since 
none  of  those  engines  are  in  common  or  beneficial 
operation.  The  proper  dimensions  of  the  cold 
water  and  feed  pumps,  the  action  of  the  fly-wheel 
in  redressing  irregularities  of  the  motion  of  the 
engine,  and  other  material  points  which  might 
properly  fall  to  be  discussed  under  the  head  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Steam-Engine,  and  which  have 
not  already  been  treated  of,  will,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  conciseness,  be  disposed  of  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Proportions  of  Steam-Engines,  when  these 
various  topics  must  necessarily  be  considered.  Nor 
is  it  deemed  advisable  here  to  recapitulate  the 
rules  for  proportioning  the  various  kinds  of  parallel 
motion,  since  parallel  motions  have  now  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  since  also  any  particular 
case  of  a  parallel  motion  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, can  easily  be  resolved  geometrically  by 
drawing  the  parts  on  a  convenient  scale, — ^the 
principle  of  all  parallel  motions  being  that  the 
versed  sine  of  an  arc,  pointing  in  one  direction, 
shall  be  compensated  by  an  equal  versed  sine  of 
an  arc  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  the 
effect  of  these  opposite  motions  is  to  produce  a 
straight  line.     In  the  case  of  the  parallel  motions 
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sometimes  employed  in  side-lever  engines^  and  in 
^hich  the  attachment  is  made  not  to  the  cross- 
head  but  to  the  side-rod,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  that  the  end  of  the  bar  connected  to  the 
side-rod  shall  move,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in 
an  arc,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  described  by  the  point  of 
attachment  on  the  side-rod.  As  the  bottom  of 
the  side-rod  is  attached  to  the  beam  and  the  top 
to  the  cross-head,  and  as  the  bottom  moves  in  an 
arc  and  the  top  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  clear  that 
every  intermediate  point  of  the  side-rod  must 
describe  an  arc  which  will  more  and  more  approach 
to  a  straight  line,  or  have  a  smaller  and  smaller 
versed  sine,  the  nearer  such  point  is  to  the  top  of 
the  rod.  By  drawing  down  the  side-rod  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  and  also  at  half  stroke,  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  the  vertical  at  those 
positions  can  easily  be  determined  for  any  point 
in  the  length  of  the  rod ;  and  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  parallel  bar  has  only  to  be  such,  and 
the  length  and  travel  of  the  radius  crank  has 
also  to  be  such,  that  the  end  of  the  parallel  bar 
attached  to  the  side-rod  shall  describe  an  arc 
whose  versed  sine  is  equal  to  the  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  side 
travel  of  that  point  of  the  side  rod  at  which  the 
attachment  is  made.  Since,  then,  the  side-rod  is 
guided  at  the  bottom  by  the  arc  of  the  beam,  and 
near  the  top  by  that  less  arc  described  by  the  end 
of  the  parallel  bar,  which  answers  to  the  suppo- 
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sition  of  the  crosshead  moving  in  a  vertical  line, 
the  result  is  that  the  cross-head  will  be  con- 
strained to  move  in  this  vertical  line ;  since  only 
on  that  supposition  can  the  two  arcs  already  fixed 
be  described. 

The  method  of  balancing  the  momentum  of 
the  moving  partd  of  marine  engines  which  I  in- 
troduced in  1852  has  now  been  very  generally 
adopted;  and  the  practice  is  found  to  be  very 
useful  in  reducing  the  tremor  and  uneasy  move- 
ments to  which  engines  working  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  are  otherwise  subject.  Nearly  all  the 
engines  now  employed  for  driving  the  screw  pro- 
peller are  direct  acting  engines,  which  necessarily 
work  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to  give  the  requisite 
velocity  of  rotation  to  the  screw  shaft.  The  principle 
on  which  the  balancing  is  effected  is  that  of  apply- 
ing a  weight  to  the  crank  or  shaft,  and  when  the 
piston  and  its  connexions  move  in  one  direction 
the  weight  moves  in  the  opposite  with  an  equal 
momentum. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPOBTIONS  OF  STEAM-ENGIKES. 

Wb  now  come  to  the  question  how  we  are  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  of  steam  engines  of  every 
class. 

The  nominal  power  of  a  low  pressure  engine  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
length  of  the  stroke,  as  follows: — 

TO  DETEBMINE  THE  NOMINAL  FOWEB  OF  A  LOW  FBES- 
SUBE  ENGINE  OF  WATT's  CONSTBUCTION. 

BcjLE, — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diamieteT  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  cube  root  of  the 
stroke  m  feet^  and  divide  the  pi'oduct  by  47. 
The  quotient  is  the  n^omin^d  horsepower  of  the 
engine* 

Example  1. — What  is  the  nominal  power  of  a  low 
pressure  engine  with  a  cylinder  64  inches  diameter 
and  8-feet  stroke  ? 

Here  64x64=4,096,  which  multiplied  by  2, 
the  cube  root  of  8  =  8,192  and  -4-47  =  174-3. 

The  nominal  powers  of  engines  of  different 
sizes,  both  high  pressure  and  low  pressure,  are 
given  in  the  foUowing  tables : — 
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PROPORTIONS  OF  STEAM-ENaiNES. 


NOMINAL  HORSE 

POWER 

OF  Hl^H 

PRESSURE   ENGINES 

meter  of 
Under  in 
nches 

LBMOTH  or  8TBOKB  IM 

rSBT 

25- 

1 

H 

9 

2| 

8 

H 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

S 

•29 

•29 

•82 

•86 

•37 

•88 

•40 

-44 

•46 

•48 

•61 

-83 

*4 

•8*1 

•4* 

•50 

•64 

•87 

-60 

-68 

-68 

-72 

7C 

■79 

-83 

8 

•67 

■65 

•72 

•78 

-83 

-87 

•91 

-98 

1-04 

1*10 

1-16 

1-20 

H 

•78 

•89 

•98 

1^06 

1  13 

1-19 

124 

1-84 

1-42 

1-49 

1-66 

1-G9 

4 

h02 

M7 

1-29 

1-8K 

1-47 

i-5r. 

1-69 

174 

1-86 

195 

904 

9-10 

H 

1  29 

1^48 

1-63 

1-75 

186 

1-96 

9*05 

9-91 

9*85 

947 

9-68 

9-6B 

6 

l'&9 

1-83 

201 

2-16 

2-/8 

2-48 

9-69 

2*78 

2-88 

306 

8-18 

8-83 

H 

1*93 

2-21 

9-43 

2-62 

2-78 

9-9S 

8-12 

8-30 

8*51 

3-69 

8-86 

4-01 

6 

2  28 

8-61 

9-88 

8^I9 

3-30 

8-48 

8-66 

8*93 

4^17 

4-41 

4-59 

4-77 

6* 

2-69 

8-09 

8-89 

8^66 

8*90 

4-08 

4-98 

4  62 

4^89 

6  16 

5-46 

6-61 

7 

8*12 

8-67 

893 

423 

4-50 

4-74 

4-95 

6-34 

5-67 

5-97 

697 

6-61 

7* 

3-60 

4  11 

4  53 

4-86 

6-19 

5*46 

670 

6*15 

6^5I 

6'87 

7-18 

7-46 

6 

4*08 

4-68 

6  16 

6«R5 

688 

6-91 

6-48 

6*99 

7-41 

7-80 

8-16 

8-49 

Hi 

4-62 

6-28 

6-8'i 

6-27 

66:i 

6-99 

7-32 

7-89 

8-87 

8-89 

9-29 

9-5e 

9 

6-16 

591 

661 

7-02 

7-47 

786 

892 

8  85 

9-89 

9-90 

10-35 

10-77 

9« 

.V76 

6-60 

7-56 

7-80 

8-87 

8  76 

9-i5 

984 

10-47 

11-01 

11>62 

11-98 

10 

6-39 

7-32 

8-04 

8-67 

9-21 

969 

1014 

1092 

11-61 

19-91 

19'78 

18-99 

101 

7-05 

8-04 

8-88 

9-64 

10-14 

10-68 

11-16 

1903 

12-78 

13-47 

14-07 

14-64 

11 

7-71 

8-89 

9-72 

10-47 

11-81 

11-78 

I9^45 

13-20 

14-04 

14-76 

16-45 

16-m 

Hi 

8  43 

9*66 

I0»62 

11-46 

1215 

12-78 

13-80 

14-61 

15-38 

16  14 

16-88 

17-66 

12 

9*18 

10-63 

11-68 

12-4R 

13-26 

13-95 

M-5« 

I5*7:i 

16-71 

17-58 

1839 

19-11 

m 

9^9fi 

11-40 

12-57 

13-53 

14*37 

15-15 

15-84 

1704 

18-19 

19^06 

19-92 

90-73 

13 

10-80 

12-36 

13'fl9 

14-64 

15  57 

16-38 

16-92 

18-45 

19-59 

20^64 

91-67 

29-44 

13i 

1)  64 

13-8i 

14-64 

16-78 

16-77 

17-67 

18  48 

19*89 

21-15 

99^26 

98-95 

94*19 

14 

12'&l 

1481 

15-75 

16-98 

18-03 

18-99 

19*86 

21-39 

9274 

93  94 

95-09 

96-01 

Hi 

13-41 

15-66 

16-92 

18^21 

iy-35 

90-37 

21-30 

29-95 

94-39 

25^62 

96-83 

97-90 

15 

1431 

16-44 

18-09 

19-50 

20-70 

21  81 

99  80 

24-57 

96-10 

•27*48 

28-71 

99-68 

16 

16*35 

18-69 

20-68 

22^I7 

28  58 

2481 

26-95 

27-93 

93-70 

31-96 

39-67 

83-99 

17 

18  45 

21-12 

•i3-26 

2605 

26-58 

28*02 

29-28 

3l-.'6 

S:<57 

86-28 

36-90 

88-37 

18 

20*67 

•/3-67 

26-04 

98-08 

29'«2 

81-41 

32-82 

85-37 

87-69 

89-57 

4187 

43-09 

19 

23*04 

26-87 

29  04 

8f26 

33-51 

34-98 

36-57 

39-39 

4i-N8 

44-07 

46  08 

47-94 

SO 

25  53 

29-22 

82-16 

84-65 

86  Nl 

38-76 

40  6 

43-b6 

46*38 

48-H4 

51*06 

5810 

Si 

80-90 

85-87 

88  91 

41*94 

44-55 

46-89 

49-86 

52-95 

56*18 

5910 

61-80 

64-96 

94 

86-78 

42  09 

46-32 

49-K9 

53  01 

55-83 

68  35 

62  8S 

66-81 

0*32 

78  63 

76  47 

26 

4317 

49-38 

54-36 

58-56 

62^2ft 

ftV52 

67-C8 

73-80 

78-12 

82  63 

86  34 

89-76 

28 

60-04 

57-27 

63-06 

67-92 

7218 

75-99 

79-44 

85*56 

90-98 

95-70 

100*1 

104-0 

80 

67  45 

6676 

72-39 

77-97 

82-86 

87  21 

91-20 

98  22 

104*4 

109-9 

114-9 

119-5 

Zi 

65-37 

74-88 

82  53 

88-71 

94-26 

99-24 

103-7 

111-8 

118-7 

125-0 

180-7 

136-0 

84 

78  80 

84-48 

92-97 

100-i 

«0&3 

1120 

117-1 

126-2 

184-0 

141-1 

147-6 

153-5 

86 

82  71 

94-68 

104-2 

112-2 

1193 

195  6 

131-3 

141*4 

160-8 

158-2 

165*4 

179-1 

88 

92-16 

I05>5 

iie-i 

126-0 

134-0 

136-9 

146*8 

157*6 

167-6 

176-3 

184-8 

191*7 

40 

102-1 

116  9 

I99^6 

138-6 

1478 

155*1 

162*1 

174-6 

185-6 

195-8 

904-9 

919-4 

42 

112  6 

198-9 

141  ^8 

l6i-8 

162-4 

170-9 

1787 

199-9 

204*6 

215-8 

996*9 

984^S 

44 

123  6 

141-4 

185^7 

1677 

178-1 

1876 

199-4 

211*3 

294-5 

236-8 

247*1 

9570 

46 

186-0 

164-6 

170  1 

18:t*8 

194-6 

904-6 

-214-3 

230-0 

246-4 

268-8 

270*1 

880-9 

4) 

\47i) 

164-8 

186-3 

199*6 

21 'il 

'223-2 

233  4 

251-5 

2^7-9 

981-8 

294*1 

306-O 

60 

I59*ft 

IH2-6 

2oro 

216-6 

230-1 

242*3 

258*8 

272-9 

-289-9 

805-1 

319-9 

331-8 

62 

172-6 

197-6 

217-4 

284  2 

249-0 

-2620 

270-7 

295-2 

313-6 

3800 

346-8 

858-8 

64 

186-1 

213-0 

2845 

252^6 

268-4 

282^6 

295-4 

318-3 

388  1 

8561 

372*8 

387-0 

66 

200-1 

2291 

269^2 

.'71*6 

288-7 

303^9 

3177 

349-8 

3636 

382-8 

400*9 

416-4 

68 

214-7 

•<45-8 

270-6 

291-4 

W;f6 

325*8 

34i>-8 

367-2 

:W97 

410-1 

499-3 

446*1 

60 

229-8 

263-0 

289-5 

311-7 

331-2 

348*9 

364-8 

398-0 

417-6 

439*5 

450-6 

477-9 

70 

312-8 

357-9 

398>9 

424-6 

451-2 

474^9 

496*5 

6346 

568*2 

598*8 

696-6 

650-4 
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NOMINAL  HORSE 

POWER 

OF  LOW 

PRESSURE   ENGINES. 

Ditmeler  of 

Cylinder  in 

Inches 

1 
LBMOTB  or  8TBOKX  IN  rBBT 

1 

U 

3 

2« 

8 

31 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4 

•Zi 

-89 

•43 

-46 

•49 

•52 

•54 

-58 

-68 

•66 

-68 

70 

5 

•5S 

•61 

-67 

•7i 

•76 

•81 

-84 

■91 

-96 

103 

1-06 

1-11 

6 

•76 

-87 

•96 

1-04 

110 

l-i6 

1-22 

1*31 

1-39 

1-47 

1*53 

1-59 

7 

101 

1-19 

1*31 

141 

1  50 

1*56 

1*65 

1-7K 

1-89 

1*99 

309 

3-17 

8 

1-36 

1-56 

1-72 

1-8S 

1-96 

207 

2-16 

3*33 

2-47 

860 

3'72 

3-83 

9 

I-7-i 

197 

3-17 

2-34 

349 

362 

374 

2-95 

8-13 

830 

845 

8  59 
4-43 

10 

213 

344 

3-68 

2-89 

8r07 

3  23 

3-38 

364 

887 

4  07 

4-86 

It 

2  57 

395 

3*24 

3-49 

3*77 

891 

4-16 

4-40 

4-68 

4-98 

515 

5-35 

18 

306 

8*51 

8-86 

416 

4-42 

46> 

4-86 

6-24 

5-57 

6-86 

6-18 

6-87 

13 

8-60 

4*12 

4  53 

4  88 

6*19 

6-4(: 

5  64 

615 

6A3 

6*88 

719 

7-48 

14 

4-17 

4-77 

5-25 

666 

6-01 

633 

662 

713 

7-58 

7'98 

8-34 

8-67 

lA 

4-77 

5-4H 

6  03 

6-50 

6-90 

7*37 

7-60 

819 

8-70 

9-16 

9*57 

9*96 

16 

5-4?. 

6-23 

6-«6 

7-39 

7-H6 

8-27 

8-65 

9-31 

9-90 

10-42 

10  89 

11-33 

17 

6-15 

7-04 

7-75 

8-35 

8-86 

9-34 

9-76 

10*52 

11-17 

11-76 

12-30 

18-79 

18 

6-89 

7-89 

8-68 

9-36 

9-?'4 

10-47 

10-94 

11-79 

12-58 

1M9 

13-79 

14*34 

19 

7-6K 

8-79 

9-68 

10-42 

11-17 

11*66 

12-19 

13-13 

13-96 

14*69 

15-36 

15-96 

m 

8-51 

9-74 

10-72 

11-55 

12-27 

l2i)2 

13*51 

14-55 

15-46 

16-28 

1702 

17-70 

23 

10-30 

1179 

12-97 

13-98 

14-85 

15-63 

16-62 

17-68 

18-71 

1970 

80-60 

81-43 

S4 

l2-2fi 

14*03 

15*44 

16-63 

17-67 

18-61 

19*45 

20-95 

28-27 

28-44 

84-51 

85-49 

26 

U-39 

16-4r. 

18*12 

19-52 

2075 

21*84 

22  56 

24-6(1 

26-14 

27-61 

8878 

29-92 

» 

16» 

19-09 

2102 

2-2-64 

UW 

36*33 

26-48 

38-52 

3-31 

8190 

38-36 

34-69 

30 

19- IS 

21-92 

34  13 

25-99 

27-62 

2!»07 

30-40 

32-74 

34-80 

86*63 

88-30 

39-83 

8i 

21-79 

21^6 

27-61 

29-57 

31-42 

33*08 

34-59 

37-26 

89-59 

41*6H 

43  57 

45-32 

34 

24-60 

2S-ir. 

30-99 

33  39 

35-44 

37  34 

39-04 

42-06 

44-eu 

47-06 

4919 

61  16 

36 

27-57 

31'5». 

34-74 

37-42 

39-77 

41-87 

43  77 

47-15 

5011 

52-75 

5515 

67-36 

3S 

80-72 

3517 

38-71 

41-69 

44*66 

46-64 

48-77 

52-54 

55-83 

68*78 

61-45 

63-91 

40 

34-04 

38-97 

42*89 

46-20 

4yio 

61-69 

54-04 

58-21 

61-86 

65-12 

68-08 

70-81 

42 

37-?.8 

42-96 

47-/9 

50-94 

5t-13 

56  98 

59  58 

6418 

68-21 

71-78 

7506 

78*06 

44 

4119 

4715 

M-90 

55-91 

59-3A 

62*54 

66-46 

70*44 

74-86 

78-79 

83  38 

86-68 

46 

45-02 

51-54 

66  72 

61-10 

64-88 

6819 

71-43 

7669 

8181 

86  12 

9004 

98-64 

48 

4902 

56-11 

61-76 

66-53 

70-70 

74-42 

77-82 

83-83 

(<9-08 

93  78 

98-04 

102-0 

50 

68-19 

60-89 

67-02 

7319 

76-71 

80  76 

81-44 

90-96 

96'66 

101-7 

106-4 

110-6 

M 

57- A5 

65-86 

72-48 

78-OH 

83*00 

87-35 

90  25 

98*40 

104-6 

110-0 

116*1 

119-6 

M 

62-0 1 

71-02 

78  17 

84*-i0 

89*48 

94  20 

98-49 

106  1 

113*7 

ll«7 

184-1 

1*29  0 

56 

66*72 

7638 

84-07 

90*55 

96-23 

101 -30 

105-9 

1141 

121-2 

127*6 

133-4 

138*8 

M 

71-.W 

81-93 

90-18 

9714 

103-i 

108  6 

113« 

122-4 

129-9 

136-7 

143-1 

148*7 

60 

76-60 

87-68 

96-50 

10;i'9 

110-4 

116  3 

121-6 

1310 

139-3 

146-6 

163  8 

159-8 

62 

«l-7« 

93-62 

103-04 

1110 

117-9 

124-18 

1^9-81 

139-8 

148-6 

156-7 

l(i3-6 

170*3 

64 

87-15 

99-M 

IIO-O 

llH-3 

125*7 

132-3 

'38-3 

149  0 

168  4 

166-7 

174-3 

181*3 

66 

92-68 

106-1 

116-8 

125-8 

133*6 

140-7 

147-3 

158-5 

168-4 

177-8 

185-4 

192*8 

68 

98  40 

1126 

123*9 

183-6 

141  8 

149-4 

156-2 

168-3 

178-8 

188-2 

196-8 

'i04-6 

70 

104-26 

119-3 

131-3 

141-5 

150*4 

158-3 

165-5 

178-2 

189-4 

199-4 

•208-5 

216-8 

72 

110  30 

126-2 

139-0 

149-7 

159  1 

167-4 

17V 1 

1886 

-200-4 

211-0 

220  6 

229-4 

74 

n6-& 

133-4 

146-8 

15K-1 

l'i7  9 

176-7 

185  4 

199-2 

211-6 

823-4 

233-0 

248-8 

76 

122-9 

140*7 

1548 

166-8 

178  6 

186-6 

1950 

^10-1 

3'23-8 

•235*1 

245-8 

265-6 

78 

129-4 

148-2 

16:4-1 

175-6 

l'*6'7 

196  5 

-205-4 

221-4 

235-2 

-247  6 

?58-9 

^69*2 

80 

136-2 

155-8 

171-6 

184-8 

!96'4 

206-7 

216-1 

232-8 

247*4 

'260-5 

872-8 

283*3 

83 

143-0 

163  8 

180-3 

194-2 

•206-3 

•^17  3 

•2-26-9 

244-6 

260-0 

273*8 

286-1 

297-6 

84 

150-1 

171*8 

189*1 

203-8 

31';6 

'227-9 

-^38-3 

256*7 

272-8 

2K7  1 

300-3 

312-8 

86 

157-4 

1801 

198-3 

213-6 

2270 

V37-8 

•247  4 

•269-1 

286-0 

TOIO 

♦14  7 

387-8 

88 

164-8 

188-6 

2076 

23»6 

-^87-5 

•250-2 

•2616 

281*7 

299-4 

:U5*2 

339  5 

348-7 

90 

17-2-3 

197-8 

2171 

233*9 

248  6 

261-7 

2736 

-294-7 

313-2 

389-7 

3447 

358*5 

iro 

213-8 

243-5 

268-0 

288-8 

3068 

823-0 

337-7 

363-8 

•i»6'6 

4070 

435-5 

448-6 
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Example  2. — ^What  is  the  nominal  power  of  a 
low  pressure  engine  of  40  inches  diameter  of 
cylinder  and  5 -feet  stroke. 

Here  40  x  40=  1,600,  which  multiplied  by  1-71 
— which  is  the  cube  root  of  5  very  nearly — ^we 
get  2,736,  which  divided  by  47  gives  58*21  as 
the  nominal  horse  power. 

The  actual  horse  power  of  an  engine  is  deter- 
minable by  the  application  of  an  instrument  to 
determine  the  amount  of  power  it  actually  exerts. 
The  mode  of  determining  this  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  repeated  that  an 
actual  horse  power  is  a  dynamical  unit  capable  of 
raising  a  load  of  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  each 
minute  of  time.  The  nominal  power  of  a  high 
pressure  engine  may  be  taken  at  three  times  that 
of  a  low  pressure  engine  of  the  same  size. 

The  assumed  pressure  in  computing  the  nominal 
power  of  low  pressure  engines  is  7  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  and  the  assumed  pressure  in 
computing  the  nominal  power  of  high  pressure  en- 
gines is  21  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston. 
The  assumed  speed  of  the  piston  varies  with  the 
length  of  stroke  from  160  to  256  feet  per  minute, 
namely,  for  a  2  ft.  stroke,  160  ft.;  2^  ft.,  170; 
3  ft.,  180;  4  ft.,  200;  5  ft,  215;  6  ft.,  228; 
7  ft,  245 ;  and  8  ft.,  256  feet  per  minute. 

In  point  of  fact  in  all  modem  low  pressure 
engines  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  steam  upon 
the  piston  is  much  more  than  7  lbs.,  and  in  most 
modem  high   pressure   engines   the   unbalanced 
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pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston  is  much  more 
than  21  lbs.  The  speed  of  the  piston  is  also 
frequently  much  more  than  256  feet  per  minute. 
In  the  case  of  screw  engines  the  Admiralty  employs 
a  rule  te  determine  the  power^  in  which  the  old 
assumed  pressure  of  7  lbs.  per  square  inch  is 
retained,  but  in  which  the  actual  speed  of  pisten 
is  taken  into  account.     This  rule  is  as  follows : — 

ADMIRALTY  RULE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  NOMINAL 

POWER  OF  AN  ENGINE. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  vnchee  by  the  speed  of  the 
piston  in  feet  per  minute  and  divide  by  6,000. 
The  quotient  is  the  nominal  power. 

Example, — ^What  is  the  power  of  an  engine 
with  a  cylinder  of  42  inches  diameter,  and  3^ 
feet  stroke,  and  which  makes  85  revolutions  per 
minute  ? 

Here  42  x  42  =  1,764.  The  length  of  a  double 
stroke  will  be  3^  x  2  =  7  feet,  and  as  there  are  85 
revolutions  or  double  strokes  per  minute,  85  x  7  = 
595  will  be  the  speed  of  the  pisten  in  feet  per 
minute.  Now  1,764x595  =  1,049,580,  which  di- 
vided by  6,000=175  horses  power. 

The  area  of  the  piston  in  circular  inches,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  found  by  multipljdng  the  dia- 
meter by  itself.  Thus  a  piston  50  inches  diameter 
contains  50  x  50  or  2,500  circular  inches.  Now 
as  every  circular  inch  is  *7854  of  a  square  inchy 
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we  must,  in  order  to  find  the  area  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches,  multiply  the  diameter  by  itself  and 
by  '7854,  which  will  give  the  area  in  square  inches. 
Thus,  2,500  X  -7854=  1,963*5  square  inches,  which 
is  the  area  in  square  inches  of  a  piston  50  inches 
in  diameter.  The  circumference  of  any  circle  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  diameter  by  3*14 16. 
Hence  the  length  of  a  string  or  tape  that  will  be 
required  to  encircle  a  piston  50  inches  in  diameter 
will  be  50  x3*1416  =  157-08  inches.  The  areas 
of  pumps,  pipes,  safety-valves,  and  all  other 
circular  objects  is  computed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  ai'eas  of  circles  or  pistons.  Some  valves  are 
annular  valves,  consisting  not  of  a  flat  circular 
plate,  but  of  a  ring,  or  annulus  of  a  certain 
breadth.  To  compute  the  area  of  such  a  valve 
we  must  first  compute  the  area  of  the  outer  circle, 
and  then  the  area  of  the  inner,  and  subtract  the 
less  from  the  greater,  which  will  give  the  area  of 
the  auDulus.  So  in  like  manner,  in  trunk  engines, 
we  must  subtract  the  area  of  the  trunk  from  the 
area  of  the  piston. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

In  proceeding  to  design  an  engine  for  any 
given  purpose,  the  nominal  power  may  either  be 
fixed  or  the  nominal  power  may  be  left  indeter- 
minate, and  only  the  work  be  fixed  which  the 
engine  has  to  perform.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
only  to  ascertain  by  the  foregoing  rules  or  tables 
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what  the  dimensions  of  a  cylinder  are  which  cor^ 
respond  to  the  nominal  power,  and  we  have  then 
to  make  all  the  other  parts  of  dimensions  corre- 
sponding thereto^  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do 
by  the  rules  here  laid  down.     Of  course  the  en- 
gineer  settles  for  himself  some  particular  type  of 
engine  which  he  prefers  to  adopt  as  the  one  that 
is  to  govern  his  practice^  and  any  dravdng  of  am, 
engi/ne  of  a  given  size  or  power  is  a/pplicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  svm/ilar  engine  of  any  other 
size  or  power  by  merely  altering  the  scale  of  the 
drmvi/ng.   If,  therefore,  any  engineer  decides  upon 
the  class  of  land  engine,  paddle  engine,  or  screw 
engine  which  he  prefers  to  construct,  and  chooses 
to  get  a  set  of  drawings  of  such  engine  on  any 
given  scale  lithographed,  such  drawings  will  be 
applicable  to  all  sices  and  powers  of  that  class  of 
engine  by  altering  the  scale  in  the  proportion 
rendered  necessary  by  the  enlarged  or  diminished 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  answerable  to  the  required 
power.    Thus  if  we  have  a  drawing  of  a  marine 
engine  of  32   inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and 
4-feet  stroke,  made  to  the  scale  of  -l^-inch  to  the 
foot,   we  may  from  such  drawing  construct  a 
similar  engine  of  64  inches  diameter  and  8-feet 
stroke  by  merely  altering  the  scale  to   one  of 
i-inch  to   the  foot,  so  that  every  part  will  in 
fiEict  measure  twice  what  it  measured  before.     In 
order  to  make  the  same  drawing  applicable  to  any 
size  of  engine,  whether  large  or  small,  we  have 
only  to  divide  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  into 
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the  number  of  parts  that  the  cylinder  is  to  have 
of  inches,  and  then  we  may  use  the  scale  so 
formed  for  the  scale  of  the  drawing.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  the  engine  to  have  a  cylinder  of  30  inches 
diameter,  we  must  divide  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  as  shown  in  the  drawing  into  30  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  will  represent  an  inch,  and 
of  course  any  twelve  of  them  will  represent  a  foot. 
If  we  now  measure  any  other  part  of  the  engine, 
such  as  the  diameter  of  the  air  pump,  diameter  of 
crank  shaft,  or  any  other  part  by  this  scale,  we 
shall  find  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  part  in 
question.  If  we  wish  to  construct  from  the  draw- 
ing an  engine  of  60  or  100  inches  and  of  corre- 
sponding stroke,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder  into  60  or  100  equal  partes, 
and  use  each  of  those  parts  as  an  inch  of  the 
scale,  when  the  proper  dimensions  of  all  the  parts 
will  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  will  be  needless  to  guard  these  remarks 
against  the  obvious  exception  that  in  case  of 
very  large  and  very  small  engines  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  such  slight  modifications  in  some 
of  the  details  as  will  conduce  to  greater  con- 
venience in  working  or  in  construction.  For 
instance,  as  the  height  and  strength  of  a  man 
are  a  given  quantity,  it  will  obviously  not  be 
proper  in  doubling  the  size  of  all  the  other  parts 
to  double  the  height  of  the  starting  handles,  or 
even  to  double  tibeir  strength.  In  the  case  of 
.oscillating  engines,  again,  with  a  crank  in  the 
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intermediate  shaft,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  a 
sound  crank  made  in  the  case  of  very  large  en- 
gines, and  some  other  expedient  may  have  to 
be  adopted  Again^  in  the  case  of  very  small 
engines^  the  flanges  and  bolts  may  require  to  be 
a  little  larger  than  the  proportion  derived  from 
a  drawing  of  large  engines,  and  the  valve  chests 
of  the  feed  pumps  and  other  parts  may  be  too 
small  if  made  strictly  to  scale  to  get  the  hand 
into  conveniently  to  clear  them  out.  All  such 
points  however  are  matters  of  practical  conve- 
nience,  only  to  be  determined  by  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  experience  of  the  engineer,  and  in  no- 
wise affect  the  main  conclusion  that  a  drawing  of 
an  engine  of  any  one  size  will  suffice  for  the  con- 
struction of  engines  of  other  sizes  by  merely 
changing  the  scale.  It  will  consequently  save 
much  trouble  in  drawing  offices  to  have  one 
certain  type  of  engine  of  each  kind  lithographed 
in  all  its  details,  and  then  engines  of  all  sizes 
may  be  made  therefrom  by  adding  the  proper 
scale,  and  by  marking  upon  the  drawing  the 
proper  dimensions  of  each  part  in  feet  or  inches 
— ^the  measurements  being  taken  from  a  table 
fixed  once  for  all,  eitheJ:  by  computation  or  by 
careful  measurement  of  the  drawing  with  the 
different  suitable  scales.  By  thus  systematising 
the  work  of  the  drawing  office,  labour  may  be 
saved  and  mistakes  prevented. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  principle  on  which 
the  main  parts  of  an  engine  must  be  proportioned. 
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We  must  in  the  first  place  have  the  requisite 
quantity  of  boiler  surface  to  generate  the  steam, 
the  requisite  quantity  of  water  sent  into  the 
boiler  to  keep  up  the  proper  supply,  and  the 
requisite  quantity  of  cold  water  to  condense  the 
steam  after  it  has  given  motion  to  the  piston. 
In  common  boilers  about  10  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  will  boil  off  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the 
hour,  and  this  in  the  older  class  of  engines  was 
considered  the  equivalent  of  a  horse  powen  At 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  with  no  load  on  the 
safety-valve,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  makes  about  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  ;  and  at  twice  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  with  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the 
safety-valve,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  will  make 
about  half  a  cubic  foot  of  steam.  For  every  half 
cubic  foot  of  such  steam  therefore  abstracted 
from  the  boiler  there  must  be  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  forced  into  it.  So  if  we  take  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  in  round  numbers  at  1,000  degrees, 
and  if  the  condensing  water  enters  at  60",  and 
escapes  at  100**,  the  condensing  water  has  obvi- 
ously received  40  degrees  of  heat,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived this  from  the  steam  having  1,000®  of  heat, 
and  the  112°  which  the  steam  if  condensed  into 
boiling  water  would  exceed  the  waste-water  in 
temperature.  It  follows  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  heat  of  the  steam  to  100**  there  must  be  1,1 12^ 
of  heat  extracted,  and  if  the  condensing  water 
was  only  to  be  heated  1  degree  there  would  re- 
quire to  be  1,1 12  times  the  quantity  of  condensing 
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water  that  there  is  water  in  the  steam.     Since, 
however,  the  water  is  to  be  heated  40%  there  will 
only  require  to  be  one-fortieth  of  this,  or  about 
-^th  the  quantity  of  injection  water  that  there  is 
water  in  the  steam.    These  rough  determinations 
will  enable  the  principle  to  be  understood   on 
which  such  proportions  are    determined.      The 
proportions  of  the  condenser  and  of  the  air-pump 
were  determined  by  Mr.  Watt  at  one-eighth  of 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.     In  more  modern 
engines,  and  especially  in  marine  engines  where 
there  are  irregularities  of  motion,  the  air-pump 
is  generally  made  a  little  larger  than  this  pro- 
portion, and  with  advantage.    The  condenser  is 
also  generally  made  larger,  and  many  engineers 
appear  to  consider  that  the  larger  the  condenser 
is  the  better.     Mr.  Watt,  however,   found  that 
when  the  condenser  was  made  larger  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  capacity  of  the  engine  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine  was  diminished.     The  fly-wheel 
employed  in  land  engines  to  control  the  irregu- 
larities of  motion  that  would  otherwise  exist,  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  that  there  shall  be 
a  revolving  mass  of  such  weight,  and  moving  with 
such  a  velocity,  as  to  constitute  an  adequate  re- 
servoir of  power  to  redress  irregularities.     It  is 
found  that  in  those  cases  where  the  most  equable 
motion  is  required,  it  is  proper  to  iiave  as  much 
power  treasured  up  in  the  fly-wheel  as  is  gene- 
rated in  6  half-strokes,  though  in  many  cases  the 
proportion  is  not  more  than  half  this.    It  is  quite 
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easy  to  tell  what  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the 
fly-wheel  must  be  to  possess  this  power.  When 
we  know  the  area  of  the  piston  and  the  un- 
balanced pressure  per  sq.  inch,  we  easily  find  the 
pressure  urging  it,  and  this  pressure  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  6  half-strokes  represents  the 
amount  of  power  which,  in  the  most  equable 
engines,  the  fly-wheel  must  possess.  Thus  sup- 
pose that  the  pressure  on  the  piston  were  a  ton, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  cylinder  were  5  feet^ 
then  in  6  half-strokes  the  space  described  by  the 
piston  would  be  30  feet.  The  measure  of  the 
power  therefore  is  1  ton  descending  through  30 
feet,  and  if  there  were  any  circumstance  which 
limited  the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel  to  1  ton,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  rim — or  more  correctly  of  the 
centre  of  gyration — must  be  equal  to  that  which 
any  heavy  body  would  have  at  the  end  of  the 
descent  by  falling  from  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
which  velocity  may  easily  be  determined  by  the 
rule  already  given  for  ascertaining  the  velocity 
of  falling  bodies.  If  the  weight  of  the  fly-wheel 
can  be  2  tons,  then  the  velocity  of  the  rim  need 
only  be  equal  to  that  of  a  body  falling  through 
15  feet,  and  so  in  all  other  proportions,  so  that 
the  weight  and  velocity  can  easily  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  represent  most  conveniently  the  prescribed 
store  of  power. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  rules  for 
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proportioning  all  the  pai-ts  of  steam  engines  illus^ 
trated  by  examples : — 

STEAM  PORTS. 

The  area  of  steam  port  commonly  given  in  the 
best  engines  working  at  a  moderate  speed  is 
about  1  square  inch  per  nominal  horse-power,  or 
^th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  area  of 
the  steam  pipe  leading  into  the  cylinder  is  less 
than  this,  or  *66  square  inch  per  nominal  horse 
power.  Since  however  engines  are  now  worked 
at  various  rates  of  speed  it  will  be  proper  to 
adopt  a  rule  in  which  the  speed  of  the  piston  is 
made  an  element  of  the  computation.  This  is 
done  in  the  rules  which  follow  both  for  the  steam 
port  and  branch  steam  pipe. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  AREA  OF  THE  STEAM  OR 
EDUCTION  PORT  OF  THE  CYLINDER. 

Bulb. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diamveter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  speed  of  the  piston 
in  feet  per  minute  and  by  the  decvmai  -032, 
a/nd  divide  the  product  by  140.  The  quotient 
is  the  proper  area  of  the  cylvnder  port  in 
square  inches. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  proper  area  of  each 
cylinder  port  in  au  engine   with   64-inch  cy- 
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Under,  and  with  the  piston  travelling  220  feet 
per  minute  ? 

Here  64  x  64=4,096,  which  multiplied  by 
220=901,120,  and  this  multiplied  by  -032  = 
28,835-8,  which  divided  by  140,  gives  206  inches 
as  the  area  of  each  cylinder  port  in  square  inches. 

This  is  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  is 
given  in  some  excellent  engines  in  practice.    But 
inasmuch  as  the  application  of  lap  to  the  valve 
virtually  contracts  the  area  of  the  cylinder  ports, 
and  as  the  application   of   such   lap  is  now  a 
common  practice  it  is  desirable  that  the  area  of 
the  ports  should  be  on  the  large  side.     In  the 
engines  of  the  '  Clyde,'  '  Tweed,'  'Tay,'  and  *Te- 
viot,'  by  Messrs.  Gaird  and  Co.,  the  diameter  of 
cylinder  was  74|-  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
stroke  7^  feet,  so  that  the  nominal  power  of  each 
engine  was  about  234  horses.    The  cylinder  ports 
were  33^  inches  long  and  6|  inches  broad,  so 
that  the  area  of  each  port  was    224*4   square 
inches,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion 
of  1  square  inch  per  nominal  horse  power,  but 
somewhat  more  thon  the  proportion  of  gV^  ^^ 
the  area  of  the  cylinder.     As  the  areas  of  circles 
are  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  roots  of  their 
respective  diameters,  the  area  of  a  circle  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  piston  will  have  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  piston.     One-fifth 
of  74Aths  is  15  nearly,  and  the  area  of  a  circle 
15  inches  in  diameter  is  176*7  square  inches, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  actual  area 
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of  the  port  By  the  rule  we  have  given  the  area 
of  the  ports  of  this  engine  would,  at  a  speed  of 
220  feet  per  minute,  be  about  277  square  inches, 
which  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  actual  dimen- 
sions. At  a  speed  of  the  piston  of  440  feet  per 
minute  the  area  of  the  port  would  be  double  the 
foregoing. 

STEAM  PIPE. 

In  the  engines  already  referred  to,  the  internal 
diameter  of  each  steam  pipe  leading  to  the  cy- 
linder is  13f  inches,  which  gives  an  area  of  145*8 
square  inches.  It  is  not  desirable  to  make  the 
steam  pipe  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  an  increased  external  surface  causes  increased 
loss  of  heat  from  radiation.  The  following  rule 
will  give  the  proper  area  of  the  steam  pipe  for 
all  speeds  of  piston : — 

TO  FIND  TEE  ABEA  OF  THE  STEAM  PIPE  LEADING  TO 

EACH   CTLINDEB. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  speed  of  the  piS" 
ton  in  feet  per  minute  and  by  the  decvmal  '02, 
and  divide  the  product  by  170.  The  quotient 
is  the  proper  area  of  the  stecmi  pipe  leading 
to  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

Example* — ^What  is  the  proper  area  of  the 
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branch  steam  pipe  leading  to  each  cylinder  in  an 
engine  with  a  cylinder  74^  inches  diameter,  and 
with  the  piston  moving  at  a  speed  of  220  feet  per 
minute  ? 

Here  74*5  x  74-5= 5,550*25,  which  multiplied 
by  220=1,221,055  and  this  multiplied  by  -02  = 
24,421*1,  which  divided  by  170=144  square 
inches  nearly.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  of  144 
square  inches  area  is  a  little  over  13^  inches,  so 
that  13^  inches  would  be  the  proper  internal 
diameter  of  each  branch  steam  pipe  in  such  an 
engine.  The  main  steam-pipe  employed  in 
steamers  usually  transmits  the  steam  for  both  the 
engines  to  the  end  of  the  engine-house  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches — one  extending  to  each 
cylinder.  The  main  steam  pipe  will  require  to 
have  nearly,  but  not  quite,  double  the  area  of 
each  of  the  branch  steam  pipes.  It  would  require 
to  have  exactly  double  the  area,  only  that  the 
friction  in  a  large  pipe  is  relatively  less  than  in 
a  small ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  engines  work  at 
right  angles  so  that  one  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its 
stroke  when  the  other  is  at  the  beginning,  and 
therefore  moving  slowly,  it  will  follow  that  when 
one  engine  is  making  the  greatest  demand  for 
steam  the  other  is  making  very  little,  so  that  the 
area  of  the  main  steam  pipe  will  not  require  to 
be  as  large  as  if  the  two  engines  were  making 
their  greatest  demand  at  the  same  time. 
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SAFETT  VALVES. 

It  is  easy  to  detennine  what  the  size  of  an  ori- 
fice should  be  in  a  boiler  to  allow  any  volume  of 
steam  to  escape  through  it  in  a  given  time.  For 
if  we  take  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  15 
lbs.,  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
be  10  lbs.  more  than  this,  then  the  velocity  with 
which  the  steam  will  flow  out  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from 
the  top  of  a  column  of  the  denser  fluid  that  is 
high  enough  to  produce  the  greater  pressure  to 
the  top  of  a  column  of  the  same  fluid  high 
enough  to  produce  the  less  pressure,  and  this 
velocity  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  reference 
to  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  In  practice^  however, 
the  area  of  safety  valve  is  made  larger  than  what 
answers  to  this  theoretical  deduction,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  liability  of  the  valves  to  stick 
round  the  rim,  and  because  the  rim  or  circumfer- 
ence beomes  relatively  less  in  the  case  of  large 
valves.  One  approximate  rule  for  safety  valves 
is  to  allow  one  square  inch  of  area  for  each  inch 
in  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  an  engine 
with  a  64-inch  cylinder  would  require  a  safety 
valve  on  the  boiler  of  64  square  inches  area, 
which  answers  to  a  diameter  of  about  9  inches. 
The  rule  should  also  have  reference,  however,  to 
the  velocity  of  the  piston,  and  this  condition  is 
observed  in  the  following  rule: — 
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TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DIAMETER  OF  A  8AFETT  TALVE 
THAT  WILL  LET  OFF  ALL  THE  STEAM  FROM  A 
LOW  PRESSURE  BOILER. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylvnder  in  mchea  by  the  speed  of  the 
piston  in  feet  per  minute,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct  by  14,000.  The  quotient  is  the  proper 
area  of  the  safety  valve  i/a  square  inches. 

Example, — ^What  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
safety  valve  of  a  boiler  that  supplies  an  engine 
with  steam,  having  a  64-inch  cylinder,  and  with 
the  piston  travelling  220  feet  per  minute  ? 

Here  64x64=4,096,  which  multiplied  by 
220=901,120,  and  this  divided  by  14,000=64-3, 
which  is  the  proper  area  of  the  safety  valve  in 
square  inches. 

ANOTHER  RULE  FOR  8AFETT  VALVES. 

Multiply  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the  engirve 
by  '375,  and  to  the  product  add  16*875.  The 
sum  is  the  proper  area  of  the  safety  valve  in 
square  inches,  when  the  boiler  is  low  pressure. 

Example, — ^What  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
safety  valve  for  a  low  pressure  engine  the  nominal 
power  of  which  is  140  horses  ? 

Here  140  x  •375=52-5,  adding  to  which  the 
constant  number  16-875,  we  get  69*375,  which  is 
the  proper  area  of  the  safety  valve  in  square 
inches  for  a  low  pressure  engine. 
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A  60-inch  cylinder  and  6-feet  stroke  is  equal  to 
140  nominal  horses  power,  so  that  this  rule  gives 
somewhat  more  than  a  square  inch  of  area  in 
the  valve  for  each  inch  of  diameter  in  the  cylinder 
in  that  pai-ticular  size  of  engine. 

The  opening  through  the  safety  valve  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  effective  opening  clear  of 
bridges  or  other  obstacles,  and  the  area  to  be 
computed  is  the  area  of  the  smallest  diameter  of 
the  valve.  Most  safety  valves  are  made  with  a 
chamfered  edge,  which  edge  constitutes  the  steam 
tight  surface,  and  the  effective  area  is  what  cor- 
responds to  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  valve  and 
not  to  the  larger.  All  boilers  should  have  an 
extra  or  additional  safety  valve  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  other,  which  may  act  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  first  from  getting  jammed  or  other- 
wise. The  dimensions  of  safety  valve  here  com- 
puted is  that  adequate  for  letting  off  all  the 
steam.  But  in  some  cases  the  whole  steam  is  not 
supplied  from  one  boiler,  and  a  safety  valve  in 
such  case  must  be  put  on  each  boiler,  but  of  a 
less  area,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  volume  of 
steam  it  has  to  let  off.  If  there  are  two  boilers, 
the  safety  valve  on  each  will  be  half  the  area  of 
the  foregoing ;  if  three  boilers,  one-third  of  the 
area ;  if  four  boilers,  one-fourth  of  the  area ;  and 
so  of  all  other  proportions.  The  area  of  the  waste 
steam  pipe  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
safety  valve. 
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TO   FIND   THE  PBOFER    DIAMETER   OF  THE  FEED 

PIPE. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  Tiommal  horse  power  of  the 
engine  as  computed  by  the  Admiralty  rule  by 
•04,  to  the  product  add  3 ;  extract  the  square 
root  of  tlie  sum.  The  result  is  the  diameter  of 
the  feed  pipe  in  inches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  feed  pipe  in  inches  of  an  engine  whose  nominal 
horse  power  is  140  ? 

140  SI  nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
*04»con8tant  multiplier 


5-6 

3    =  constant  to  be  added 


8*6 


and  'v/8'6=2*93  diameter  of  feed  pipe  in  inches. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  feed  pipe  in  inches  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
whose  nominal  horse  power  is  385  ? 

389  s  nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
•04= constant  multiplier 


15-4 
3    B  constant  to  be  added 


18*4 


and  '/1 8*4=: 4*29  diameter  of  feed  pipe  in  inchesL 
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TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  DIlfENSIONS  OF  THE  AIB  PUMP 

AND  CONDENSES. 

In  land  engines  the  diameter  of  the  air  pump 
is  made  half  that  of  the  cylinder^  and  the  length 
of  Btroke  half  that  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
capacity  is  ^th  that  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  con- 
denser is  made  of  the  same  capacity.  But  in 
marine  engines  the  diameter  of  the  air  pump  is 
made  '6  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
length  of  the  stroke  is  made  from  '57  to  '6  times 
the  stroke  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  condenser  is 
made  at  least  as  large.  In  some  cases  the  air 
pump  is  now  made  double-acting,  in  which  case  its 
capacity  need  only  be  half  as  great  as  when  made 
single-acting. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  ABEA  OF  THE  INJECTION  PIPE. 

iluLE, — Multiply  the  nominaZ  horse  power  of  the 
enginey  as  computed  by  the  Admiralty  rule,  by 
•069,  and  to  the  product  add  2 '81.  The  sum 
is  the  proper  area  of  the  injection  pipe  in 
square  inches. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  proper  area  of  the 
injection  pipe  in  square  inches  of  an  engine  whose 
nominal  horse  power  is  140  ? 

140  =  nominal  hone  power  of  engine 
•069 = constant  multiplier 


9-66 

2'81=:congtant  ^o  be  added 

Aniiwer  12*47  =»  area  of  injection  pipe  in  square  inchei. 

T 
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ExarrvpU  2. — What  is  the  proper  area  of  the 
injection  pipe  in  square  inches  of  an  engine  whose 
nominal  horse  power  is  385  ? 

385  =  nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
•069 = constant  multiplier 

26*56 
2*81  =:  constant  to  be  added 


Answer  29*37= area  of  injection  pipe  in  square  inches. 

The  area  of  the  injection  orifice  is  usually  made 
about  l-250th  part  of  the  area  of  the  piston, 
which,  in  an  engine  of  385  horse  power,  would 
be  about  27  •?  inches  of  area.  For  warm  climates 
the  area  should  be  increased* 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  AREA  OF  THE  FOOT  YALVB 

PASSAGE. 

BnLE. — Multiply  the  Tuyniinal  horse  power  of  the 
engine  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  5,  add  8  to 
the  quotient  The  sum  is  the  proper  area  of 
foot  valve  passage  in  square  inches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  area  of  the 
foot  valve  passage  in  square  inches  of  an  engine 
whose  nominal  horse  power  is  140  ? 

140= nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
9=  constant  multiplier 


constant  divisor  5)1260 


252 
8= constant  to  be  added 


Answer  260= area  of  foot  valve  passage  in  square 
■^^"^^"^^        inches. 
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Example  2. — ^What  is  the  area  of  foot  Yalve 
passage  in  squisire  inches  of  an  engine  whose 
nominal  horse  power  is  385  ? 

385— nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
9  a  constant  multiplier 


constant  diYifior  5)3465 


693 
8= constant  to  be  added 


Answer  70!  ^area  of  foot  yalye  passage  in  square 
'^^^  inches. 

The  discharge  YalYO  passage  is  made  of  the 
same  size  as  the  foot  YaWe  passage. 

A  common  rule  for  the  area  of  the  foot  and 
discharge  YalYe  passages  is  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  air-pump,  and  the  waste  water  pipe  is  made 
one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  which 
giYes  a  somewhat  less  area  than  that  through  the 
foot  and  discharge  Yalve  passages.  Such  rules^ 
howcYer,  are  only  applicable  to  slow-going  en- 
gines. In  rapid-working  engines,  such  as  those 
employed  for  driving  the  screw-propeller  by  direct 
action,  and  in  which  the  air-pump  is  usually 
double-acting,  the  area  through  the  foot  and  dis- 
charge Yalves  should  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
air-pump,  and  the  waste  water  pipe  should  also 
have  the  same  area.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  in 
which  these  or  other  rules  dependent  on  the 
nominal  power  are  applied  to  fast-going  engines, 
the  nominal  power  must  be  computed  by  the 
Admiralty  rule,  in  which  the  speed  of  the  piston 
is  taken  into  account. 

y  2 
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TO   FIND  THE  PROPER  DIAMETER  OF  THE 
WASTE  WATER  PIPE. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  nominal 
horse  power  of  the  engine  by  1*2.  The  product 
is  the  diameter  of  the  waste  water  pipe  in 
inches, 

Exa/mple  1. — ^What  is  the  diameter  of  the 
wajste  water  pipe^  in  inches,  of  an  engine  whose 
nominal  horse  power  is  140  ? 

1 40  »  nominal  hone  power  of  engine 
and  V  140=11-83 

1*2  =  constant  multiplier 

Answer  14-19  »  diameter  of  waste  water  pipe  in  inches. 

Example  2.— What  is  the  diameter  of  waste 
water  pipe,  in  inches,  of  an  engine  whose  nominal 
horse  power  is  385  ? 

885  b  nominal  horse  power  of  engine 
and  V' 385  =  19-62 

1  '2  B  constant  mnltiplier 

Answer  23*54  »  diameter  of  waste  water  pipe  in  inches. 


CAPACITT  OP  THE  FEED  PUMP. 

The  relative  volumes  of  steam  and  water  are  at 
15  lbs.  oh  the  square  inch,  or  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  1,669  to  1 ;  at  30  lbs.,  or  15  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  881 
to  1 ;  at  60  lbs.,  or  45  lbs.  above  the  atmospheric 
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pressure,  467  to  1;   and  at  120  Ibs.^  or  105  lbs. 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  249  to  !• 

In  every  engine,  taking  into  account  the  risks 
of  leakage  and  priming  in  the  boiler,  the  feed 
pump  should  be  capable  of  discharging  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  consumed  in  the  gene- 
ration of  the  steam  ;  and  in  marine  boilers  it  is 
necessary  to  blow  out  as  much  of  the  supersalted 
water  as  the  quantity  that  is  raised  into  steam,  in 
order  to  keep  the  boiler  free  from  saline  incrusta- 
tions. But  if  this  water  is  discharged  by  leakage 
or  priming,  the  object  of  preventing  salting  is 
equally  fulfilled.  Pumps,  especially  if  worked  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  do  not  fill  themselves  with 
water  at  each  stroke,  but  sometimes  only  half  fill 
themselves,  and  sometimes  do  not  even  do  that. 
Then  in  steam  vessels,  one  pump  should  be  able 
to  supply  both  engines  with  steam,  and  the  pump 
is  generally  only  single-acting,  while  the  cylinder 
is  double-acting.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  see 
what  size  of  pump  we  ought  to  supply  to  an 
engine  in  which  the  terminal  elasticity  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, we  know  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
steam  is  just  ^^V^th  of  the  volume  of  the  steam ; 
but  as  we  require  to  double  the  supply  to  make 
up  for  waste,  the  volume  of  water  supplied  will 
on  this  ground  be  xf^ ;  and  as  the  pump  may 
only  half  fill  itself  every  stroke,  the  capacity  of 
the  pump  must  on  this  ground  be  y-^V?  ^^  ^^ 
volume  of  steam.    But  then  the  pump  is  only 
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single-acting,  while  the  cylinder  is  double-acting, 

on  which  account  the  capacity  of  the  pump  must 

be  doubled^  in  order  that  it  may  in  a  half  stroke 

discharge  the  water  required  to  produce  the  steam 

consumed  in  a  whole  stroke.     This  would  make 

the  capacity  of   the  pump  y^^,  or  ^^  of  the 

capacity  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  less  proportion  than 

this  is  inadvisable  in  the  case  of  marine  engines. 

Even  with  this  proportion,  one  feed  pump  would 

not    supply  all  the  boilers,  as   it    ought  to   be 

able  to  do  in  case  of  accident  happening  to  the 

other,  unless  it  should  happen   that  the  pump 

draws  itself  full  of  water  at  each  stroke  instead 

of  half  full,  as  it  will  nearly  do  if  the  motion  of 

the  engine  is  slow  and  the  passages  leading  into  it 

large,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  valves  are  large 

and  have  not  much  lift.     In  the  case  of  engines 

working  at  a  high  speed,  -^-^  of  the  capacity  of 

the  cylinder  for  the  capacity  of  the  feed  pump  is 

scarcely  suflScient,  especially  if  there  be  no  air 

vessel  on  the  suction  side  of  the  pump,  which  in 

such   pumps  should  always   be   introduced.     In 

the  engines  of  the  *  Clyde,' *  Tweed,' *Tay,'  and 

*Teviot,'  by  Messrs.    Caird,  the   feed   pump   is 

5^th  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.     In  steam 

vessels  there  is  no  doubt  always  the  resource  of 

the  donkey  engine  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency 

in  the  feed.     But  it  is  much  better  to  have  the 

main  feed  pumps  of  the  engine  made  of  sufficient 

size  to   compensate  for  all  the  usual  accidents 

befalling  the  supply  of  feed  water.     Of  course. 
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the  supply  of  feed  water  required  will  vary 
materially  with  the  amount  of  expansion  with 
which  the  steam  is  worked^  and  also  with  the 
amount  of  superheating;  and  in  the  old  flue 
boilers  with  the  chimney  passing  up  through  the 
steam  chesty  there  was  always  a  considerable 
degree  of  superheating.  A  rule  applicable  to  all 
pressures  of  steam  and  to  moderate  rates  of  ex- 
pansion is  as  follows : — 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPEB  CAPACITY  OF  THE  FEED  PUMP. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  m 
cvMc  i/nches  by  the  total  pressure  of  the  stea/m 
in  the  boiler  on  each  square  vnch  {or  by  the 
load  on  ea^h  square  inch  of  the  safety  valve 
plus  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  for  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere),  and  divide  the  product 
by  4,000.  The  quotient  is  the  proper  capacity 
of  the  feed  pump  in  cubic  inches  when  the 
p  ump  is  single-acting  and  the  engine  is  dovhle- 
ax^ting. 

If  the  pump  should  be  double-acting,  one  half 
of  the  above  capacity  will  suffice. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  proper  volume  of  the 
working  part  of  the  plunger  of  an  engine  with 
a  74-inch  cylinder  and  TJ-feet  stroke,  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  being  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure  ? 

The  area  in  square  inches  of  a  circle  74  inches 
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diameter  is  4,300,  which,  multiplied  by  7^  feet  or 
90  inches,  gives  387,000  cubic  inches  as  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder.  Now  if  the  steam  in 
the  boiler  be  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  have  a  total  pressure  of  5  -f  15, 
or  20  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Multiplying,  therefore, 
387,000  by  20,  we  get  7,740,000,  which,  divided 
by  4,000,  gives  1,935  as  the  proper  capacity  of  the 
feed  pump  in  cubic  inches.  If  now  the  stroke  of 
the  pump  be  51  inches,  we  divide  1,935  by  51, 
which  gives  us  38  inches  nearly  as  the  proper  area 
of  the  feed  pump  plunger.  This  area  corresponds 
to  a  diameter  of  7  inches,  which  is  a  better  pro- 
portion than  that  subsisting  in  the  engines  of  the 
*  Clyde,' '  Tweed,' '  Tay,'  and  *  Teviot,'  which,  with 
a  74-inch  cylinder,  7^  feet  stroke,  and  51  inches 
stroke  of  pump,  had  the  feed  pump  plungers  of 
only  6  inches  diameter. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  volume  of  the 
working  part  of  the  plunger  of  a  locomotive  feed 
pump,  having  cylinders  of  18  inches  diameter 
and  2  feet  stroke,  working  with  a  pressure  of 
85  lbs.  pressure  above  the  atmosphere  ? 

The  area  of  a  circle  18  inches  diameter  is 
254*5  square  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  24 
inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  stroke,  gives 
6,108  cubic  inches  as  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 
If  the  steam  be  85  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  then 
the  total  pressure  must  be  100  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  6,108  x  100  =  610,800,  which,  divided 
by  4,000,  gives  152*7  as  the  capacity  of  the  feed 
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pump  in  cubic  inches.  This  is  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  feed  pump  than  is  usually  given  in 
locomotive  engines.  In  the  locomotive  *  Iron 
Duke '  the  diameter  of  the  feed  pump  plunger  is 
2^  inches  and  the  stroke  24  inches.  But  152*7 
divided  by  24  inches  gives  an  area  of  6*36  square 
inches,  which  answers  to  a  diameter  of  plunger  of 
2^  inches.  In  locomotives^  however,  as  in  marine 
engines,  the  feed  pumps  are  very  generally  made 
too  small,  so  that  the  proportion  given  in  the  rule 
appears  preferable  to  that  commonly  adopted. 

COLD-WATEB   PUMP. 

The  proper  dimensions  of  the  cold-water  pump 
can  easily  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  of  water,  at  a  given  tempe- 
rature, that  are  required  to  condense  a  cubic  inch 
in  the  form  of  steam.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
of  going  through  the  details  of  the  process,  and 
the  proper  dimensions  of  the  pump  will  be  found 
by  the  following  rule : — 

TO  DETEBHINE  THE  PBOPEB  DIMENSIONS  OF  tHE 
COLD-WATEB  PUMP. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cyli/nder  in  vnchea  by  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  4,400. 
The  quotient  is  the  proper  capacity  of  the  cold- 
water  pv/mp  m  cubic  feet. 
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Example  1. — What  is  the  proper  capacity  of  the 
cold-water  pump  in  an  engine,  having  a  60-inch 
cylinder  and  a  S^-feet  stroke  ? 

Here  60  x  60=3600,  which  multiplied  by  5^  is 
19,800,  and  this  divided  by  4,400  is  4*5,  which  is 
the  proper  capacity  of  the  cold-water  pump  in 
cubic  feet* 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  capacity  of  the 
cold-water  pump  in  the  case  of  an  engine,  with  a 
2-feet  cylinder  and  3-feet  stroke  ? 

Here  24  x  24=576,  and  this  multiplied  by  3  = 
1,728,  which  divided  by  4,400= -39  cubic  feet,  or 
multiplying  -39  by  1,728,  we  get  the  capacity  in 
cubic  inches,  which  is  673*92.  This  is  a  somewhat 
larger  content  than  is  sometimes  given  in  practice. 
Maudslay's  16-horse  land  engine  has  a  24-inch 
cylinder  and  3-feet  stroke,  and  the  cold-water 
pump  has  a  diameter  of  6^  inches,  and  a  stroke  of 
18  inches,  which  gives  a  capacity  of  594  cubic 
inches,  instead  of  673,  as  specified  above.  The 
larger  dimension  is  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

FLY-WHEEL. 

Boulton  and  Watt's  rule  for  finding  the  sectional 
area  of  the  fly-wheel  rim  is  as  follows : — 

Rule. — Multiply  44,000  times  the  length  of  the 
stroke  i/n  feet  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
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Tninutey  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fly-wheel  in  feet.  The  resulting  number 
will  be  the  proper  section^  area  of  the  fly- 
wheel  rim  vn  square  inches, 

Exa/mple. — What  will  be  the  proper  sectional 
area  of  the  fly-wheel  rim  in  square  inches  in  the 
case  of  an  engine,  with  a  cylinder  24  inches 
diameter  and  5  feet  stroke,  the  fly-wheel  being  20 
feet  diameter. 

Here  44,000  multiplied  by  5,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  is  220,000.  The 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  is 
576,  and  220,000  x  576  =  126,720,000.  The  en- 
gine  will  make  about  21  revolutions,  the  square  of 
which  is  441,  and  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the 
fly-wheel  in  feet  is  8,000,  which  multiplied  by 
441  is  3,528,000.  Finally  126,720,000  divided 
by  3,528,000  is  35*8,  which  is  the  proper  area  in 
square  inches  of  the  section  of  the  fly-wheel  rim. 

In  an  engine  constructed  by  Mr.  Caird,  with  a 
24-inch  cylinder,  5-feet  stroke,  and  20-foot  fly- 
wheel, the  width  of  the  rim  was  10  inches,  and 
the  thickness  3|  inches,  giving  a  sectional  area  of 
37*5  square  inches,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Boulton  and  Watt's  proportion. 

Suppose  that  we  take  the  sectional  area  in  round 
numbers  at  36  square  inches,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fly-wheel  or  length  of  rim  if  opened 
out  at  62  feet  or  744  inches,  then  there  will  be  36 
times  744,  or  26,784  cubic  inches  of  cast  iron  in 
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the  rim,  or  dividing  by  1,728,  we  shall  have  15*5 
cubic  feet  of  cast  iron.  But  a  cubic  foot  of  cast 
iron  weighs  444  lbs.  Hence  15^  cubic  feet  will 
weigh  6,882  lbs.,  and  this  weight  revolves  with  a 
speed  of  21  times  62,  or  1,303  feet  per  minute,  or 
21*7  feet  per  second,  or  260*4  inches  per  second* 
To  find  the  height  in  inches  from  which  a  body 
must  have  fallen,  to  acquire  any  given  velocity  in 
inches  per  second,  we  square  the  velocity  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  square  by  772*84,  which  gives  the 
height  in  inches.  Now  the  square  of  260*4  is 
67,808,  which  divided  by  772*84=87  inches,  or 
7i  feet,  so  that  the  energy  treasured  in  the  fly- 
wheel is  equal  to  a  weight  of  6,882  lbs.  falling 
through  7^  feet,  or  to  a  weight  of  49,984*5  lbs* 
falling  through  1  foot.  Now  the  area  of  the 
cylinder  being  in  round  numbers  452  square 
inches,  the  total  pressure  upon  it,  if  we  allow  an 
effective  pressure  including  steam  and  vacuum  of 
7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  was  the  proportion 
allowed  in  Watt's  engines,  will  be  3,164  lbs.,  and 
the  length  of  stroke  being  5  feet,  we  shall  have 
3,164  lbs.  moved  through  5  feet,  or  5  times  this, 
which  is  15,820  lbs.  moved  through  1  foot  in  each 
half  stroke  of  the  engine.  Dividing  now  49,984-5 
foot-pounds,  the  total  power  resident  in  the  fly- 
wheel at  its  mean  velocity,  by  158*20  foot-pounds, 
which  is  the  power  developed  in  each  half  stroke 
of  the  engine,  we  get  3*1  as  the  resulting  number^ 
which  shows  that  there  is  over  three  times  the 
power  resident  in  the  fly-wheel  that  is  developed 
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in  each  half  stroke  of  the  engine.  In  cases  where 
great  equability  of  motion  is  required,  this  power 
of  fly-wheel  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  some  engines, 
the  proportion  is  made  six  times  the  power  de- 
veloped in  each  half  stroke,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
fly-wheel  is  twice  as  heavy  as  that  computed 
above. 

GOVBRNOB. 

The  altitude  of  the  height  of  the  cone  in  which 
the  arms  revolve,  measuring  from  the  plane  of  re- 
volution to  the  centre  of  suspension,  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  pendulum  which  makes  the 
same  number  of  double  beats  per  minute  that  the 
governor  makes  of  revolutions,  or  if  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  be  fixed,  and  we  wish 
to  obtain  the  proper  height  of  cone,  we  divide  the 
constant  number  375*36  by  twice  the  number  of 
resolutions,  which  gives  the  square  root  of  the 
height  of  the  cone ;  and,  consequently,  the  height 
itself  is  equal  to  the  square  of  this  number.  These 
relations  are  exhibited  in  the  following  rules : — 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  SPEED  AT  WHICH  A  GOVERNOR 
MUST  BE  DRIVEN,  WHEN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE 
CONE   IS  FIXED  IN  WHICH  THE  ARMS   REVOLVE. 

BuLE. — Divide  the  constant  number  375*36  by 
twice  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  cone 
in  inches.  The  quotient  is  the  proper  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Example. — A  governor  with  arms  30J  inches 
long,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  suspension  to 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  revolves  in  the  mean  position 
of  the  arms  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees^  with 
the  vertical  spindle  forming  a  cone  about  26^ 
inches  high.  At  what  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  should  this  governor  be  driven  ? 

Here  the  height  of  the  cone  being  26*5  inches, 
the  square  root  of  which  is  5*14,  and  twice  the 
square  root  10-28,  we  divide  375-36  by  10-28, 
which  gives  us  36-5  as  the  proper  number  of  re- 
volutions at  which  the  governor  should  be  driven. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  CONE  IN  WHICH 
THE  ARMS  MUST  REVOLVE,  WHEN  THE  VELOCITY 
OF   ROTATION   OF    THE   GOVERNOR  IS  DETERMINED. 

BuLE. — Divide  the  constant  nuwher  375-36  hy 
twice  the  number  of  revolutions  which  the 
governor  makes  per  minute,  and  square  the 
quotient,  which  will  be  the  height  in  inches 
which  the  cone  will  assume. 

Example. — Suppose  that  a  governor  be  driven 
with  a  speed  of  36^  revolutions  per  minute,  what 
will  be  the  height  of  the  cone  in  which  the  balls 
will  necessarily  revolve,  measuring  from  the  centre 
of  suspension  of  the  arms  to  the  plane  of  revolution 
of  the  balls  ? 

Here  36-5  x  2  =  73,  and  375-36  divided  by  73  = 
5-14,  and  5-14  squared  is  equal  to  26*4196,  or 
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very  nearly  26*5  inches,  which  will  be  the  height 
of  the  cone. 

When  the  arms  revolve  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  spindle,  or  at  right  angles  with  one 
another,  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  balls ;  and  when  the  arms  revolve 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  spindle,  they 
form  with  the  base  of  the  cone  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

Strengtbs  of  low^ressure  Xiand  Bnfflnes. 

PISTON   ROD. 

The  piston  rod  is  made  one-tenth  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder,  except  in  locomotives, 
where  it  is  made  one-seventh  of  the  diameter. 
The  piston  rod  is  sometimes  made  of  steel,  or  of 
iron  converted  into  steel  for  a  certain  depth  in. 
This  enables  it  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  better 
polish  than  if  made  of  iron. 

MAIN  LINES. 

The  main  links  are  the  parts  which  connect  the 
piston  rod  with  the  beam.  They  are  usually  made 
half  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  their  sectional 
area  is  1 13th  the  area*  of  the  piston. 

AIR-PUMP  ROD. 

The  diameter  of  the  air-pump  rod  is  commonly 
made  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  air-pump. 
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BACK  LINKS. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  back  links  is  made 
the  same  as  that  of  the  air-pmnp  rod. 

END  STUDS  OR  THE  BEAM. 

The  end  studs  of  the  beam  are  usually  made 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piston  rod.  Sometimes 
they  are  of  cast  iron,  but  generally  now  of  wrought. 
The  gudgeons  of  water  wheels  are  generally  loaded 
with  about  500  lbs.  for  every  circular  inch  of  their 
transverse  section,  which  is  nearly  the  proportion 
that  obtains  in  the  end  studs  of  engine  beams. 
But  the  main  centre  is  usually  loaded  beyond  this 
proportion. 

MAIN  CENTRE. 

The  strength  of  this  part  will  be  given  in  the 
strengths  of  marine  engines.  But  when  of  cast 
iron  it  is  usually  made  about  one-fifth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

In  a  cylinder  of  24  inches  diameter  this  will 
be  4'8  inches,  or  say  4J  inches ;  and  this  propor- 
tion of  strength  will  be  about  nine  times  the 
breaking  weight,  if  we  suppose  the  main  centre 
to  be  overhung  as  in  marine  engines.  Thus,  in 
a  cylinder  of  24  inches  diameter,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  452  square  inches  area,  the  total  load 
on  the  piston  with  20  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  is 
9,040  lbs.     But  as  the  strain  at  the  main  centre 
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is  doubled  from  the  beam  acting  as  a  le^er  of  2  to 
I,  it  follows  that  the  strain  at  the  main  centre  will 
be  I89O8O  lbs.  The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
common  cast  iron  being  12^000  per  square  inch 
of  section^  and  the  tensile  and  shearing  strength 
being  about  the  same^  -^th  of  12,000,  or  1,333  lbs., 
will  be  the  proper  load  to  place  on  each  square 
inch  of  section ;  and  18,080  divided  by  1,333  will 
give  the  proper  sectional  area  in  square  inches, 
which  will  be  13^  square  inches  nearly.  This 
area  corresponds  to  a  diameter  of  a  little  over 
4^  inches.  But  the  strength  is  virtually  doubled 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  main  centre  of  land 
engines  being  supported  at  both  ends. 

MAIN  BEAM. 

The  rules  in  common  use  for  proportioning  the 
main  beams  of  engines  are  the  same  as  those 
which  existed  prior  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  re- 
searches on  the  strength  of  cast  iron  girders, 
which  showed  that  the  main  element  of  strength 
was  the  bottom  flange.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
engine  beams  the  strain  is  alternately  up  and 
down,  the  top  and  bottom  flanges,  or  beads  of  the 
beam,  require  to  be  of  equal  strength.  Cast  iron 
is  a  bad  material  for  engine  beams,  unless  the 
central  part  be  made  of  open  work  of  cast  ii'on, 
and  the  edge  of  the  beam  be  encircled  by  a  great 
elliptical  or  lozenge-formed  hoop,  as  is  done  in 
some  of  the  American  engines.    But  if  the  beam 
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be  made  wholly  of  cast  iron,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  metal  should  be  collected  in  the 
top  and  bottom  flanges  than  is  at  present  the 
ordinary  practice. 

The  usual  length  of  the  main  beam  is  three 
times  the  length  of  the  stroke ;  the  usual  breadth 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder^  and 
the  usual  mean  thickness  is  j^th  of  the  length. 
The  rule  is  as  follows : — 

TO  FIND  THE   PROPEB  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  MAIN 
BEAM   OF  A  LAND   ENGINE. 

BuLE. — Divide  the  weight  in  lbs.  acting  at  the 
centre  by  250  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  centres.  To 
find  the  depth,  the  breadth  being  given :  Divide 
the  product  by  the  breadth  in  inches^  and  ex- 
tract the  square  root  of  the  quotient^  which  is 
the  depth. 

The  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  ends  is  usually 
made  one-third  of  the  depth  at  the  middle. 

It  will  be  preferable,  however,  to  investigate  a 
rule  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  rule  for 
proportioning  cast-iron  girders,  which  is  as  follows: 

Multiply  the  aectiorud  area  of  the  bottom  flange 
in  inches  by  the  depth  of  the  bea/m  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance  between 
the  supports  also  in  inches,  and  514  times  the 
quotient  will  be  the  bi^eaking  weight  i/n  cwts. 
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If  the  breaking  weight  be  expressed  in  tons, 
the  constant  number  514  must  be  divided  by  20, 
which  gives  the  breaking  weight  as  25*7,  or  say 
26  tons,  whereas  experiment  has  shown  that  if 
the  flange  were  to  be  formed  of  malleable  iron 
instead  of  cast,  the  breaking  weight  would  not  be 
less  than  80  tons ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  with 
the  same  sectional  area  of  flange,  the  beam  would 
be  more  than  three  times  stronger. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  case  of  girders 
to  make  the  strength  equal  to  three  times  the 
breaking  weight  when  the  load  is  stationary,  and 
to  six  times  the  breaking  weight  when  the  load  is 
moveable.  But  these  proportions  are  too  small, 
and  less  than  nine  or  ten  times  the  breaking 
weight  will  not  give  a  suflBcient  margin  of 
strength  in  the  case  of  engines  where  the  motion 
is  so  incessant,  and  where  heavy  strains  may  be 
accidentally  encountered  from  priming  or  other- 
wise. In  the  case  of  an  engine,  the  weight 
answering  to  the  breaking  weight  is  the  load  on 
the  piston ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  fly-wheel  to  be 
jammed,  and  the  piston  to  be  acting  with  its  full 
force  to  lift  or  sink  the  main  centre,  it  is  clear 
that  the  strain  on  the  main  centre,  and,  therefore, 
on  the  beam,  will  be  equal  to  hvice  the  strain 
upon  the  piston,  since  the  beam  acts  under  such 
circumstances  as  a  lever  of  2  to  1.  The  problem 
we  have  now  to  consider  is  how  many  times  the 
working  weight  must  be  less  than  the  breaking 
weight  to  give  a  suflScient  margin  of  strength  in 
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any  given  beam ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  pro- 
portions must  the  beam  have  to  possess  adequate 
working  strength. 

To  take  a  practical  example  from  an  engine  in 
constant  work.  The  engine  with  a  cylinder  of 
24  inches  diameter  has  a  main  beam  15  feet  (or 
180  inches)  long;  30  inches  deep  in  the  middle ; 
and  with  a  sectional  area  of  flange  of  7  square 
inches.  The  breaking  weight  of  such  a  beam  in 
cwts.  will  be  7x30x514  divided  by  180=600 
cwt.  neai:ly,  and  this  multiplied  by  112  lbs.= 
67,200  lbs.,  which  is  the  breaking  weight  in 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  area  of  the  cylinder  in 
round  numbers  is  452  square  inches ;  but  as  there 
is  a  leverage  of  2  to  1,  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
area  of  cylinder  of  904  square  inches  set  under 
the  middle  of  the  beam  and  pulling  it  downwards, 
the  beam  being  supposed  to  be  supported  at  both 
ends.  Dividing  now  67,200  by  904  we  get  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  that  would 
break  the  beam  which  is  a  little  over  74  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piston,  or  58  lbs. 
per  circular  inch.  If  we  suppose  the  working 
pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  to  be  6*27  lbs. 
per  circular  inch,  or  7*854  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
then  the  working  strength  of  the  beam  will  be 
about  9^  times  its  breaking  strength,  which  would 
give  an  adequate  margin  for  safety.  But  if  we 
suppose  the  working  pressure  to  be  12*54  lbs.  per 
circular  inch,  or  15*718  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
working  strength   would   in  such  case  be   only 
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about  4|  times  the  breaking  strength,  and  the 
beam  would  be  too  weak. 

The  strength  of  a  cast-iron  beam  of  any  given 
dimensions  yaries  directly  as  the  sectional  area  of 
the  edge  flange  ;  or^  if  the  sectional  area  of  that 
flange  be  constant,  the  strength  of  the  beam  varies 
directly  as  the  depth,  and  inversely  as  the  length. 
If  while  the  sectional  area  of  the  flange  remains 
the  same  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  doubled  with- 
out  altering  the   length,   then  the   strength  is 
doubled.     But  if  the  length  be  also  doubled,  the 
strength  remains  the  same  as  at  first.     As  the 
length  of  an  engine-beam  is  doubled  when  we 
double  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  as  in  any 
symmetrical    increase    of    an    engine  when  we 
double  the  length  of  the  stroke  we  also  double 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  to  which  the  depth 
of  the  beam  is  generally  made  equal,  large  beams 
with  the  same  area  of  flange,  and  made  in  the 
ordinary  proportions,  would  be  as  strong  as  small 
beams,  except  that  the  load  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  consequently 
the  area  of  the  edge  flange  must  increase  in  the 
same  proportion.     These  considerations  enable  us 
to  fix  the  following  rule  for  the  strength  of  main 
beams: — 

TO  FIND  THE  FBOPEB  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  MAIN 

BEAM  OF  AN   ENGINE. 

BuLE. — Make  the  depth  of  the  beam  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder ,  and  the  length  of  the 
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beam  equal  to  three  times  the  length  of  the 
stroke.  Then  to  find  the  area  of  the  edge 
flange:  Multiply  the  area  of  the  cylinder  in 
square  inches  by  the  total  pressure  of  steam 
and  vacuum  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston^ 
a/nd  divide  the  product  by  650.  The  quotient 
is  the  proper  area  of  the  flange  of  tlie  beam  in 
square  inches. 

Exam/pie  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  the  flange  of  the  main  beam  of  an  engine, 
with  cylinder  24  inches  diameter  and  5-feet  stroke, 
the  pressure  on  the  piston  being  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch  ? 

Here  the  area  of  the  cylinder  will  be  452 
inches,  which  multiplied  by  20  gives  9,040,  and 
dividing  by  650  we  get  13*9  square  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  sectional  area  of  the  edge  bead  or 
flange  of  the  beam. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  the  flange  of  the  main  beam  of  an  engine  with 
a  cylinder  60  inches  diameter,  12^  feet  stroke,  and 
with  a  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  of  20  lbs. 
per  square  inch  ? 

The  area  of  a  cylinder  60  inches  diameter  is 
2,824  square  inches,  and  2,824  multiplied  by 
20=56,480,  which  divided  by  650=87  square 
inches  nearly.  Such  a  flange  therefore,  if  14^ 
inches  broad,  would  be  6  inches  thick.  The  beam 
would  be  5  feet  deep  at  the  middle,  and  37^  feet 
long  between  the  extreme  centres. 
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ANOTHER  RULE    TOR    FINDING   THE   SECTIONAL  AREA 
OF  EACH  EDGE  FLANGE   OF  THE  MAIN   BEAM. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diaTneter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  stroke 
m  i/nches,  and  by  the  total  pressure  on  each 
square  viich  of  the  piston^  and  divide  the  pro-- 
duct  by  650.  The  qv/>tient  is  the  prober 
sectional  curea  in  square  inches  of  ecLch  flange 
or  bead  on  the  edge  of  the  beam. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  the  flange  on  the  edge  of  the  main  beam  of  an 
engine  with  a  24-inch  cylinder,  20  lb.  total  pres- 
sure on  piston  per  square  inch,  and  5  feet  stroke  ? 

Here  24  x  20  (which  is  one  third  of  the  stroke 
in  inches)  x  20  (the  pressure  of  the  steam  and 
vacuum  per  square  inch) = 9,600,  which  divided  by 
650=  14-7  sq.  in.,  which  is  the  area  required. 

Exa/mpU  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  the  flange  on  the  edge  of  the  main  beam  of 
an  engine  with  a  60-inch  cylinder,  12^-feet  stroke, 
and  with  a  pressure  on  the  piston  of  20  lbs.  per 
square  inch  ? 

Here  60  x  50  (which  is  one  third  of  the  stroke 
in  inches)  x  20  (the  pressure  of  the  steam  per 
square  inch) =6,000,  which  divided  by  650  gives 
92  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  edge  ^ead  in  square 
inches.  Such  a  flange,  if  15^  inches  broad,  would 
be  6  inches  thick.  These  results  it  will  be  seen 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the 
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preceding  rule;  and  one  iiiferenee  firom  these 
rules  is  that  nearly  all  engine  beams  are  at  present 
made  too  weak.  The  purpose  of  the  web  of  the 
beam  is  mainly  to  connect  together  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
making  it  thicker  than  suffices  to  keep  the  beam 
in  shape ;  with  which  end^  too,  stiffening  feathers, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  should  be  introduced 
upon  the  sides  of  the  beam.  The  first  cast-iron 
beams  were  made  like  a  loug  hollow  box  to 
imitate  wooden  beams,  and  this  form  would  still 
be  the  best,  unless  an  open  or  skeleton  beam, 
encircled  with  a  great  wrought-iron  hoop,  after 
the  American  fashion,  be  adopted. 

CONNECTING-BOD. 

The  connecting-rods  of  land  engines  are  now 
usually  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  when  so  made, 
the  proportions  will  be  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as 
those  given  under  the  head  of  marine  engines. 
When  made  of  cast-iron,  the  configuration  is  such 
that  the  transverse  section  at  the  middle  assumes 
the  form  of  a  cross,  this  form  being  adopted  to 
give  greater  lateral  stiffness.  The  length  of  the 
rod  is  usually  made  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
beam,  namely,  three  times  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
rod  at  the  middle  is  commonly  made  -^^th  of  the 
area  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sectional  area  at  the 
ends  ^th  of  the  area  of  the  cylinder.  Such  a 
strength  is  needlessly  great,  and  is  quite  out  of 
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proportion  to  the  strength  commonly  given  to  the 
beam.  Thus^  in  the  case  of  an  engine  with  a 
24-inch  cylinder,  the  area  of  the^  piston  is  452 
square  inches;  and  if  we  take  20 lbs.  per  square 
inch  as  the  load  on  the  piston,  then  the  total  load 
on  the  piston  will  be  9,040  lbs.  If  the  working 
load  be  made  -^th  of  the  breaking  load,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  beam,  then  the  breaking  load  should 
be  81,360  lbs.,  and  the  strength  of  the  connecting- 
rod  should  be  such  that  it  would  just  break  with 
that  load  on  the  piston.  Now  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  weakest  cast-iron  is  about  12,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section,  while  its  crushing  strength 
is  about  five  times  that  amount.  Dividing  81,361 
lbs.,  the  total  tensile  strength  of  the  rod,  by 
12,000,  the  tensile  strength  of  one  square  inch, 
we  get  about  7  square  inches  as  the  proper  area 
of  the  smallest  part  of  the  connecting-rod  when 
of  cast-iron.     But  -^^th  of  452  (which  is  the  area 

of  the  cylinder  in  square  inches)  is  13  square 
inches,  from  all  of  which  it  follows  that  while  the 
main  beams  of  engines  are  commonly  made  too 
weak,  the  cast-iron  connecting-rods  are  commonly 
made  too  strong.  This,  however,  is  partly  done 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  weight  of  the 
piston  and  its  connections. 

FLT-WHEEL  SHAITT. 

The  fly-wheel  shaft  of  land  engines  is  usually 
made  of  cast-iron.  The  following  is  the  rule  on 
which  such  shafts  are  usually  proportioned : — 
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TO   FIND  THE  DIAMETER  OF  THE    FLY-WHEEL    SHAFT 
AT  SMALLEST  PART,   WHEN   IT   IS   OF  CAST-IRON. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  m  inches  by  the  length  of  the  crank 
in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  product ; 
finally  multiply  the  result  by  •3025.  The  pro- 
duct is  the  dia/meter  of  the  fly-whed  shaft  at 
the  smaUest  part  in  inches. 

Exam/pU  1. — What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  fly-wheel  shaft,  when  of  cast-iron,  in  the  case 
of  an  engine  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  64 
inches  and  a  stroke  of  8  feet  ? 

64— diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
64 


4096= square  of  the  diameter 
48  B  length  of  crank  in  inches 


196608 
58-15 »  ^196608  and  58*15  x  *S025al7'59,  which  is  the  proper 
diameter  of  the  flj-wheel  shaft  at  the  smallest  part. 

Exa/mple  2. — What  is  the  proper  diameter,  at 
the  smallest  part,  of  the  cast-iron  fly-wheel  shaft  of 
an  engine,  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  inches, 
and  5  feet  stroke  ? 

40= diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
40 


1600=  square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
30  «a  length  of  crank  in  inches 


48000 
36*ao  =  '9^48000  and  36-30  x  -3025 -« 10*98,  which  is  the  proper 
diameter  of  the  shaft  in  inches. 
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MR.  wait's  rule  for  THE  NECKS  OF  HIS  CRANK 

SHAFTS. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  a/rea  of  the  'piston  in  square 
inches  by  the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  {and 
which  Mr,  Watt  took  at  12  lbs.),  and  by  the 
length  of  the  crank  in  feet.  Divide  the  product 
by  3 1*4,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient,  which  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
shaft  in  inches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  fly-wheel  shaft  in  an  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
64  inches  diameter  and  8  feet  stroke,  the  pressure 
on  the  piston  being  taken  at  12  lbs.  per  square 
inch? 

The  area  of  a  cylinder  64  inches  diameter  is 
3,217  square  inches,  which  multiplied  hy  12= 
38,604,  and  this  multiplied  by  4,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  crank  in  feet  is  154,416.  This 
divided  by  31*4 =4,917*7,  the  cube  root  of  which 
is  17*01  inches. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  right  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Watt's  rule,  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
of  an  engine,  with  a  24-inch  cylinder  5  feet  stroke, 
and  with  a  pressure  of  12  lbs.  on  each  square  inch 
of  the  piston  ? 

The  area  of  the  cylinder  is  452  square  inches, 
which  multiplied  by  12=5,424,  and  this  multi- 
plied by  2^,  which  is  the  length  of  the  crank  in 
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feet  =  13,560,  which  divided  by  31-4=431,  the 
cube  root  of  which  is  7^  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  the  shaft.  In  Mr.  Caird's 
engine  the  diameter  is  8  inches. 


TO  FIND  THE  FBOFER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  LABOE 
ETE  OF  THE  CBANK  FOB  FLT-WHEEL  SHAFT,  WHEN 
OF  CAST-IRON. 

KuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
erank  m  vnchea  by  1'561,  and  then  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  in 
inches  by  '1235;  multiply  the  sum  of  these 
products  by  the  square  of  the  diam£ter  of  the 
cylinder  in  inches;  divide  this  product  by 
666*283 ;  divide  this  quotient  by  the  length  of 
the  crank  in  inches;  finally  extract  the  cube 
root  of  the  quotient  The  resuU  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  large  eye  of  crank  for  fly-wheei 
shaft  m  inches,  tvhen  of  ca^t  iron. 

Example  1. — Eequired  the  proper  thickness 
of  the  large  eye  of  crank  for  fly-wheel  shaft, 
when  of  cast-iron,  of  an  engine  whose  length 
of  stroke  is  8  feet,  and  diameter  of  cylinder  64 
inches. 

48  alength  of  crank  in  inchcB 
48 


8304»Bqaare  of  length  of  crank  in  inches 
1 '56  las  constant  multiplier 

3596-5 
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64  a  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
64 

4096 »  Z**!^*^  of  diameter  of  cy- 
\        Under  in  inches 
*1 23  5  •■  constant  maltipller 


505-8 
3596*5 


4 1 02*3  »8nm  of  products 

4096  s:  Z"^'"^'^®  o^  *^®  diameter  of 
\  cylinder  in  inches 


^mT*}  =666-283)1 6803020-8 

Length  of  crank  »  48)25219045 

525-397 


and  ^525-397  a 8-07  which  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  large 
eye  of  the  crank  in  inches,  when  of  cast  iron. 

Example  2. — Eequired  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  large  eye  of  the  crank  for  fly-wheel  shafts  when 
of  cast-iron,  of  an  engine,  whose  length  of  stroke 
is  5  feet,  and  diameter  of  cylinder  40  inches. 

30  s=  length  of  crank  in  inches 
30 

900  s:  square  of  length  of  crank  in  inches 
1*561  =•  constant  mnltiplier 


1404*9 

.Q_^r  diameter    of    cylinder    in 

*"  \  inches 

40 

1600 

-1235  =  constant  mnltiplier 

197*6 
1404-9 

1602*5  »  sum  of  products 

1600    ST  /*<1^*'*6  0^  diameter  of  cy- 
\  linder 

Constant  1 


^^    J  -666-283)25640000 
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Length  of  crank  »  30  inches        8848-2 

128*3 
and  '9^128-3 =5*04  inches  is  the  proper  thickness  in  this  engine 
of  the  large  eye  of  the  crank,  when  of  cast  iron. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  BREADTH  OF  THE  WEB  OF  THE 
CRANK  AT  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  FLY-WHEEL  SHAFT, 
WHEN  OF  CAST-IRON,  SUPPOSING  THE  BREADTH  TO 
BE  CONTINUED  TO  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  SHAFT. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
crank  m  inches  by  1*561,  and  then  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  -1235;  multiply  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  these  prodiLcts  by  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches ;  divide  the 
product  by  23*04,  and  fmally  eoctract  the  cube 
root  of  the  quotient.  The  fi/rud  result  is  the 
breadth  of  the  crank  at  the  centre  of  the  fly^ 
wheel  shafty  when  the  crank  is  of  cast  iron. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  breadth  of 
the  web  of  the  crank  at  the  centre  of  flj-wheel 
shaft,  when  of  cast-iron,  in  the  case  of  an  engine, 
with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  64  inches,  and 
length  of  stroke  8  feet  ? 

48  » length  of  crank  in  inches 
48 
2804  a  square  of  length  of  crank 
i '56 Inconstant  multiplier 

3596-5 
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64ssdiAmeter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
64 


4096  ssqnare  of  diameter  of  cylinder 

'1235  =s  constant  multiplier 
505-8 
8596-5 

4102-8  «  sum  of  products 

>/4102'8:9s6405  nearlj 

409 6 —square  of  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 
2804)  262348-80  ( 1 1395'84 
2804 

8214 
2804 


9108 
6912 

21968 
20786 

12820 
11520 

8000 
6912 


10880 
9216 
1664 


^l  1895  -84  »  22*5  inches,  which  is  the  proper  hreadth  of  the  weh 
of  the  crank,  when  of  cast-iron,  supposing  the  hreadth  to  be 
continued  to  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  breadth  of  the 
web  of  a  cast-iron  crank  at  the  centre  of  the  fly- 
wheel shaft  (supposing  it  to  be  so  far  extended), 
in  the  case  of  an  engine  with  40  inches  diameter 
of  cylinder  and  5  feet  stroke  ? 
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SO—leDgth  of  crank  in  inches 
80 

900  » square  of  length  of  crank  in  inches 
1*561  =  constant  mnltiplier 


1404-9 

40  a  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
40 

1000= square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
•1235= constant  mnltiplier 

197-6 
1 602*5 = sum  of  products 

^"1602-5  =  40*3  nearly 
1600 

23-04)64480-0 

2798'6  nearly 

^2798 '6 =14  09,  which  is  the  proper  hreadth  in  inches  of  a  cast 
iron  crank  in  an  engine  of  this  size,  supposing  the  hreadth  to  be 
continued  to  the  fly-whccl  shaft 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WEB  OF 
A  CAST-IRON  CRANK  AT  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  FLY- 
WHEEL SHAFT. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
crank  in  vachea  by  1'561,  and  then  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  •1235;  multiply  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  square  of  the 
dicumeter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches ;  divide  the 
product  by  1  '32 ;  finally  extract  the  cube  root  of 
the  quotient  The  result  is  the  proper  thickness 
of  the  web  of  a  cast-iron  crank  in  .inches  at 
the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  shafts  supposi/ng  the 
thickness  to  be  extended  to  that  point. 
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Example  1. — Required  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  web  of  a  cast-iron  crank  at  the  centre  of  the 
fly-wheel  shaft  (supposing  it  to  be  so  far  ex- 
tended),  in  the  case  of  an  engine  with  64  inches 
diameter  of  cylinder,  and  8  feet  stroke. 

4S= length  of  crank  in  inches 

48 
2304  »8qaare  of  the  length  of  crank 

l'561=confltant  multiplier 
3596*5 

64  »  diameter  of  cylinder  In  inches 

64 

4096  »  square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
•1235= constant  multiplier 

505-8 
8596-5 

4 102  '3  a  sum  of  products 

and  \/4102-d  =  64  -05  nearly 

4096  "Square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 

Constant  1  s=  184.32)262348-6 
diTisor    /  ' 

1422*33 
and  ^142S*33«  11-25 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  web  of  a  cast-iron  crank  at  centre  of  fly-wheel 
shaft  (supposing  it  to  be  so  far  extended),  in  the 
case  of  an  engine  with  40  inches  diameter  of 
cylinder,  and  5  feet  stroke  ? 

30= length  of  crank  in  inches 

80 

onn     /square  of  length  of  crank  in 
^"""'  X  inches 

1*561  =  constant  multiplier 


1404-9 
A  A 
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40— diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
40 


1600= square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
•1285 —constant  multiplier 

197-6 
1404& 

1602-5 

VI 602-5  —  40-3  nearly 
1600 

349-8 
and  '9^349-8—7*04,  which  is  the  proper  thickness  in  inches  of 
the  web  of  a  cast  iron  crank  for  this  engine,  measuring  at  the 
centre  of  the  fly*  wheel  shaft 


CBANK  PIN. 

The  crank  pins  of  land  engines  having  cast-iron 
cranks^  are  generallj  made  of  cast-iron,  and  are 
in  diameter  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder. 

MILL  GEABIKG. 

Boulton  and  Watt,  by  whom  the  present  system 
of  iron  gearing  was  introduced,  proportioned  their 
wheels  on  the  following  consideration : — ^  That  a 
bar  of  cast-iron  1  inch  square  and  12  inches  long^ 
bears  600  lbs.  before  it  breaks ;  1  inch  long  will 
bear  7,200  lbs.,  and  ^th  of  this  =480  lbs.,  is  the 
load  which  should  be  put  on  the  wheel,'  for  each 
square  inch  in  section  of  the  tooth.  Boulton  and 
Watt's  rule  for  the  strength  of  geared  wheels  is 
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consequently  as  follows :  —  If  H  =  the  actual 
horses'  power  which  the  wheel  has  to  transmit; 
d,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and  r,  the 
revolutions    of   the    wheel    per    minute;    then 

-4^ =  the  strength,  and  the  strength  divided 

dxr 

by  the  breadth  in  inches  =  p\  or  the  square  of 

the  pitch  in  inches.     Hence  H  =  ^'^L^^^^ 
^  306 

and  )5  =  A  / , — = — ,  which  equations  put  into 
-^         V  oxaxr 

words  are  as  follows: — 


TO  FIKD  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACTUAL  HOBSBS  POWER 
WHICH  A  GIVEN  WHEEL  WILL  TRANSMIT,  AC- 
CORDINa  TO  BOULTON  AND  WATT's  PRACTICE. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  pitch  m  vnchea 
by  the  breadth  of  the  wheel  m  inches,  by  its 
diameter  in  feet,  and  by  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions it  makes  per  mmute,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  constan;t  number  306.  The 
quotient  is  the  number  of  a/stual  horses^  power 
which  the  wheel  will  safdy  transmit,  according 
to  BouUon  amd  WatPs  practice. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  PITCH  OF  A  WHEEL  IN  INCHES 
TO  TRANSMIT  A  OFTEN  POWE|t,  ACOORDINa  TO 
BOULTON  AND  WATT'S  PRACTICE. 

'Ruhz.'^Multvply  the  breadth  of  the   teeth  in 
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inohea  by  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  it  maJcea  per 
mi/nute,  and  reserve  the  product  as  a  divisor. 
Next  multiply  the  numher  of  a^ual  horses^ 
power  which  the  wheel  has  to  transmit  by  the 
constant  number  306,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  divisor  found  as  above.  Finally,  ex^ 
tract  the  square  rbot  of  the  quotient,  which  is 
the  proper  pitch  of  the  wheel  in  inches,  ao- 
cfyrding  to  Bovlton  and  WatCs  practice. 

Instead,  however,  of  reckoning  the  strain  in 
horses  power,  it  is  preferable  to  reckon  it  as  a 
pressure  or  weight  applied  to  the  acting  tooth  of 
the  driving  wheeL  If  ^  =  the  thickness  of  the 
tooth  in  inches,  w  =  the  pressure  upon  it  in  lbs., 
and  c  a  constant  multiplier,  which  for  cast  iron  is 
•025,  for  brass,  -035,  and  for  hard  wood,  •038, 
then  t  =  c  Vw,  by  which  formula  we  can  easily 
find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  tooth,  and  twice 
the  thickness  of  the  tooth  with  the  proper  allow- 
ance for  clearance,  gives  the  pitch.  This  formula 
put  into  words  is  as  follows : — 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  TOOTH  OW  A 
CAST-IBON  WHEEL  TO  TBANSMIT  WITH  SAFETY 
ANY  GIVEN  PBESSUBE. 

ExTLE. — Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  pressure 
in  poumds  a^ing  al  the  pitch  liiie  by  the  con- 
slant  number  •025.  The  product  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  tooth  in  inches* 
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Exa/m/ple  1. — What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  moved  by  a  pres- 
sure of  233-33  lbs,  at  the  pitch  circle  ? 

Here  ^233-33  =  15-27,  and  this  multiplied  by 
•025  =  '381,  which  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
teeth  in  inches. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  which  is  moved 
round  by  a  pressure  of  46,666*6  lbs.  at  the  pitch 
circle  ? 

It  will  be  easiest  to  solve  this  question  by  means 
.of  logarithms.  As  the  index  of  the  logarithm  is 
always  one  less  than  the  number  of  places  above 
unity  filled  by  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm 
has  to  be  found,  and  as  there  are  five  such  places 
in  the  niunber  46,666*6,  it  follows  that  the  index 
of  the  logarithm  will  be  4,  and  the  rest  of  the 
logarithm  will  be  found  by  looking  for  the  nearest 
number  to  46,666*6  in  the  tables,  and  which 
number  will  be  4,666,  the  logarithm  answering  to 
which  is  668945.  The  residue  6*6,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  taken  into  account,  and  to  include  it 
we  must  multiply  the  number  found  opposite  to 
the  logarithm  in  the  column  marked  D,  commonly 
introduced  in  logarithmic  tables  (and  which  is  a 
column  of  common  differences),  by  the  number 
we  have  not  yet  reckoned,  namely,  6*6  ;  and  cut 
off  a  number  of  figures  from  the  product  equal  to 
those  in  the  multiplier,  adding  the  residue  to  the 
logarithm,  which  will  thereupon  become  the 
correct  logarithm  of  the  whole  quantity.    The 
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common  difference  in  ibis  case  is  93,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  6-6  gives  613-8,  and  cutting  off  the  3-8 
we  add  the  61  to  the  logarithm  already  found, 
which  then  becomes  4'669006.  Dividing  this  by 
2,  we  get  2-334503,  which  will  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  that  is  the  square  root  of  46,666*6. 
As  the  index  of  the  logarithm  is  2,  there  will  be 
three  places  above  unity  in  the  number,  and  look- 
ing now  in  the  logarithm  tables  for  the  number 
answering  to  the  logarithm  nearest  334503,  we 
get  the  number  216,  the  logarithm  of  which  is 
334454.  The  number  216  is  consequently  the 
square  root  of  46,666-6  very  nearly,  as  to  extract 
the  square  root  by  logarithms,  we  have  only  to 
divide  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  2,  and  the 
number  answering  to  the  new  logarithm  thus 
found  will  be  the  square  root  of  the  original 
number.  Now  216  multiplied  by  -025  =  5-400, 
which  consequently  is  the  thickness  in  inches  of 
each  of  the  teeth  of  this  wheel. 

OENEBAL  BULES  BEGABDING  GEABING. 

The  pitch  should  be  in  all  cases  as  fine  as  is 
consistent  with  the  required  strength.  When  the 
velocity  of  the  motion  exceeds  3^  feet  per  second, 
the  larger  of  the  two  wheels  should  be  fitted  with 
wooden  teeth,  the  thickness  of  which  should  be  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  iron  teeth.  The 
breadth  of  the  teeth  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
varies  very  much  in  practice.     But  where  the 
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velocity  does  not  exceed  5  feet  per  second^  a 
breadth  of  tooth  in  the  line  of  the  axis  equal  to 
four  times  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  -will  suffice. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  a  breadth  equal 
to  twice  the  pitch.  Where  the  velocity  at  the 
pitch  circle  is  greater  than  5  feet  per  second,  the 
breadth  of  the  teeth  should  be  5  times  the  thick- 
ness of  tooth,  the  surfiskces  being  kept  well 
greased.  But  if  the  teeth  be  constantly  wet,  the 
breadth  should  be  6  times  the  thickness  of  tooth 
at  all  velocities.  The  best  length  of  the  teeth  is 
•|ths  of  the  pitch,  and  the  length  should  not  ex- 
ceed -^ths  of  the  pitch,  and  the  effective  breadth 
of  the  teeth  should  not  be  reckoned  as  exceeding 
twice  the  length;  any  additional  breadth  being 
good  for  wear,  but  not  for  strength.  In  the  Soho 
practice,  the  length  of  the  teeth  is  made  -j^ths  of 
the  pitch  outside,  and  fytiiB  of  the  pitch  inside 
of  the  pitch  circle,  the  whole  length  being  -^ths 
or  f  ths  of  the  pitch.  The  London  practice  is  to 
divide  the  pitch  into  12  parts,  and  to  adjust  the 
length  of  the  tooth  by  allovdng  -j^ths  without, 
and  -i^ths  within  the  pitch  circle,  the  entire  length 
of  tooth  being  -j^ths  of  the  pitch.  The  projection 
of  the  teeth  beyond  the  pitch  circle  will  be  ^th 
of  the  pitch,  and  the  surface  in  contact  between 
the  teeth  of  the  two  wheels  will  be  half  the  pitch. 
About  -|th  of  the  pitch  should  be  left  unoccupied 
at  the  bottom  of  the  teeth  for  clearance. 

With  regard  to  the  least  number  of  teeth  that 
is  admissible  in  the  smaller  of  two  wheels  working 
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togetiier,  12  to  18  teeth  will  answer  well  enough 
in  crane  work,  where  a  pinion  is  employed  to  give 
motion  to  a  wheel  at  a  low  rate  of  speed.  But  for 
quick  motions,  a  pinion  driven  by  a  wheel  should 
never  have  less  than  from  30  to  40  teeth. 

The  best  form  of  teeth  is  the  epicycloida],  and 
in  general  the  proper  curve  is  obtained  by  rolling 
a  circle  of  wood  carrying  a  pencil  on  another  circle 
of  wood  answering  to  the  pitch  circle^  the  point  of 
the  tooth  being  described  by  the  rolling  circle 
traversing  the  outside  of  the  pitch  line^  and  the 
root  by  traversing  the  maide  of  the  pitch  line. 
The  diameter  of  the  rolling  circle  should  be  2-22 
times  the  pitch.  Some  teeth  are  not  epicycloidal, 
but  the  roots  are  radii  of  the  pitch  circle,  and  the 
points  are  described  with  compasses  from  the 
pitch  centre  of  the  next  tooth. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  foimd  the  thick- 
ness and  pitch  of  teeth  answering  to  different 
amounts  of  load  or  pressure  at  the  pitch  circle. 
But  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  such  large 
pitches  as  12  and  13  inches  are  practically  not 
used.  In  cases  where  such  large  pressures  are  to 
be  transmitted  as  answer  to  pitches  over  5  inches 
or  thereby,  it  is  usual  to  distribute  the  load 
by  placing  two  or  more  parallel  wheels  upon  the 
same  shaft,  working  into  corresponding  pinions ; 
and  It  is  also  usual  to  set  the  teeth  of  each  wheel 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  next 
it,  so  as  to  divide  the  pitch,  and  thus  render  the 
action  of  the  teeth  smoother  and  more  continuous. 
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PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  OAST  IRON 

WHEEIiSa 


Pitcher 

Pitch  of 

PrMSure  in 

teeth  in 

Thick&eu 

Pressure  in 

teeth  In 

Thickness 

Ibc.  at  the 

inchec,  al- 

of teeth  in 

lb«.  at  the 

inches,  al- 

of teeth  in 

pitch  circle 

lowing^ 
fordeiraace 

Inches 

pitch  circle 

lowing^ 
for  clearance 

Inches 

233-33 

•798 

•38 

11666*65 

6-6705 

2-7002 

349-95 

•981 

•467 

13999-98 

6-2118 

2-9580 

466-66 

1-134 

•540 

16333*31 

6-7099 

31952 

583-32 

1-268 

•604 

18666-64 

7-1728 

3-4156 

699-99 

1-388 

•661 

20999-97 

7-6079 

3-6228 

816-65 

1-5 

•716 

23333-3 

8-0194 

3-8188 

933-32 

1*604 

•763 

25666-63 

8-4109 

4-0052 

1049-98 

1-7 

•809 

27999-96 

8-7848 

41832 

1166-65 

1-793 

•854 

30333-29 

9*1470 

4-3557 

1283-31 

1-88 

•895 

32666-62 

9-4887 

4-5184 

1399-98 

1-964 

•935 

34999-95 

9-8218 

4-6770 

1516-64 

2-044 

•973 

37383-28 

10-1439 

48304 

1683-31 

2-121 

1-04 

39666-61 

10-4560 

4-9790 

1749-97 

2-196 

1-045 

41999-94 

10-7592 

5-1234 

1866-64 

2-268 

1-08 

44333-27 

11-0540 

5-2638 

1983-3 

2-338 

1-113 

46666-6 

11*3412 

5-4006 

2099-97 

2-405 

1*145 

49999-93 

11-7381 

5-5896 

2216*63 

2-471 

1-177 

52333-26 

12-0103 

5-7192 

23333 

2-538 

1-208 

54666-59 

12-2749 

5-8452 

2449-96 

2-598 

1-237 

56999*92 

12-5341 

5-9686 

2566-63 

2-659 

1-266 

59333-25 

12-7883 

6-0897 

2683^29 

2-720 

1-295 

60666-58 

12-9310 

6-1576 

2799-96 

2-777 

1-322 

62999*91 

131773 

6-2749 

4666-66 

3-586 

1-7078 

65333-24 

13-3893 

6-3759 

6999-99 

4*3924 

2-0916 

67666*57 

13-6566 

6-5031 

9333  32 

60719 

2*4152 

6999999 

13-8901 

6-6143 

It  will  be  useful  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
these  rules  to  the  case  of  heavy  gearing  by  one  or 
two  practical  examples. 

In  a  steamer  with  engines  by  Messrs.  Penn  and 
Son  there  are  two  cylinders  of  82^  inches  dia- 
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meter  and  6  feet  stroke,  giving  motion  to  a  toothed 
wheel  14  feet  diameter  consisting  of  four  similar 
wheels  bolted  together,  the  teeth  being  12  inches 
broad  and  5*86  inches  pitch.  The  area  of  a 
cylinder  82^  inches  being  65346  square  inches, 
there  will  be  a  total  pressure  on  the  piston — ^if  we 
reckon  the  mean  average  pressure  upon  each 
square  inch  at  25  lbs.— of  133,650  lbs.  But  as 
there  are  two  pistons,  the  total  pressure  on  the 
two  pistons  will  be  267,300  lbs.  Now  the  dia^ 
meter  of  the  geared  wheel  being  14  feet,  its 
circumference  will  be  44  feet,  and  as  at  each 
movement  of  the  pistons  up  and  down  through 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  or  through  a  distance  of 
12  feet,  the  wheel  makes  one  revolution,  or  moves 
through  44  feet,  the  pressure  at  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  vnll  be  less  than  that  on  the  pistons 
in  the  proportion  in  which  44  exceeds  12,  so  that 
by  multiplying  267,300  by  12  and  dividing  the 
product  by  44  we  get  the  equivalent  or  balancing 
pressure  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and 
which  is  69,673  lbs.  As,  however,  this  load  is 
distributed  among  four  wheels,  there  will  only  be 
one-fourth  of  69,673,  or  17,418  lbs.  to  be  borne 
by  each  of  them.  According  to  the  rule  we  have 
given,  therefore,  the  square  root  of  17,418  mul- 
tiplied by  '025  will  be  the  proper  thickness  of 
each  tooth  in  inches.  Now  V17,418  =  132,  and 
132  X  •025=3'3,  which  by  our  rule  is  the. proper 
thickness  of  the  tooth  in  inches,  and  twice  this,  or 
6*6,  with  one-tenth  or  *3  for  clearance,  will  be 
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the  pitch=6*99  whereas  the  actual  pitch  is  1  inch 
less  than  this.  If  the  multiplier  be  made  '02, 
instead  of  -025,  the  value  obtained  will  agree 
more  nearly  with  this  example,  as  1 32  x  '02 = 2  '64, 
which  will  be  the  thickness  of  tooth,  and 
2*64  X  2  =  5-28,  to  which  adding  J^th  of  the 
thickness  of  the  tooth  for  clearance,  or  *264,  we 
get  5*544  inches  as  the  pitch.  If  we  take  the 
pressure  at  20  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  pistons 
instead  of  25  lbs.,  then  the  total  pressure  on  the 
two  pistons  will  be  213,840  lbs.,  which  reduced  to 
the  equivalent  pressure  at  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  will  be  58,320  lbs.  The  fourth  of  this  is 
14,580,  the  logarithm  of  which  is  4-163758,  the 
half  of  which  is  2-081879,  the  natural  number  an- 
swering to  which  is  120*7,  which  multiplied  by  -025 
=3*1175,  which  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
tooth  in  inches  for  this  amount  of  strain.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  strength  which  our  rule 
gives  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  this  example. 
Let  us  now  take  an  example  by  a  different  maker, 
and  we  select  the  geared  engines  of  the  steamer 
*  City  of  Glasgow,'  constructed  by  Messrs.  Tod  and 
Macgregor.  There  were  two  cylinders  in  this 
vessel,  each  66  inches  diameter  and  5  feet  stroke, 
and  the  motion  was  communicated  from  the  crank 
shaft  to  the  screw  shaft  by  means  of  four  parallel 
wheels,  7  feet  diameter,  8  inches  broad,  and  4 
inches  pitch.  The  area  of  a  cylinder  66  inches  dia- 
meter is  3,421  square  inches,  and  the  area  of  two 
such  cylinders  will,  consequently,  be  6,842  square 
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inches.  If  we  take  the  pressure  urging  the 
pistons  at  20  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  total 
pressure  on  the  pistons  will  be  I36984O9  which 
reduced  to  the  pressure  at  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel — which  moves  2*2  times  faster  than  the 
pistons — will  be  62,200  lbs ;  and  as  the  pressure 
is  divided  among  four  wheels  there  will  be  one- 
fourth  of  62,200,  or  16,550  lbs.  on  each.  The 
logarithm  of  this  number  is  4*191430,  the  half  of 
which  is  2*095715,  the  natural  number  answer- 
ing to  which  is  124*7,  and  124*7  multiplied  by 
*025  =  3*1]75,  which  is  half  as  much  again  as 
the  actual  strength  given  in  these  wheels. 

We  may  take  still  another  example,  and  shall 
select  the  case  of  the  '  Fire  Queen,'  a  screw  yacht 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  and  Sons. 
In  this  vessel  there  are  two  cylinders,  each  of  36 
inches  diameter  and  36  inches  stroke,  and  the 
motion  is  communicated  from  the  crank  shaft  to 
the  screw  shaft  through  the  medium  of  three 
parallel  wheels  8^  feet  diameter  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  pitch  of  the  teeth 
is  3*55  inches,  and  two  of  the  wheels  are  4  inches 
broad,  and  one  of  them  6  inches  broad.  The  two 
narrow  wheels  may  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
one  broad  one,  so  we  may  consider  the  strain  to 
be  divided  between  two  wheels.  The  area  of 
each  cylinder  is  1018  square  inches,  and  if  we 
reckon  two  cylinders  of  this  area,  with  a  pressure 
of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch,  urging  the  piston  of 
each,  the  total  pressure    urging  the  pistons  will 
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be  40,720  lbs.  The  double  stroke  of  the  piston 
is  6  feet^  and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is 
26*7  feet ;  and  as  the  wheel  revolves  once  while 
the  pistons  are  making  a  double  stroke^  the  rela-* 
tive  velocities  will  be  6  and  26*7,  and  the  relative 
pressures  26*7  and  6.  Multiplying,  therefore^ 
40,720  by  6  and  dividing  by  26*7,  we  get  9,150  lbs. 
as  the  pressure  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
and  as  this  load  is  to  be  divided  between  two 
wheels,  there  will  be  a  load  of  4,575  lbs.  upon 
eacL  The  logarithm  of  4,575  is  3-660391,  the 
half  of  which  is  1*830195,  the  natural  number 
answering  to  which  is  67*64,  which  multiplied  by 
*025  gives  1*691  as  the  proper  thickness  of  tooth 
in  this  wheel  Twice  1*691  is  3*382,  to  which  if 
we  add  ^th  of  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  or  *169 
for  clearance,  we  get  3*55  as  the  proper  pitch  of 
this  wheel,  and  this  is  the  very  pitch  which  is 
really  given.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  rule 
and  the  example  perfectly  correspond.  The  rule 
gives  sufficient  strength  to  represent  the  mean 
thickness  of  wooden  and  iron  teeth — the  wooden 
teeth  being  a  little  thicker,  and  the  iron  teeth  a 
little  thinner  than  the  amount  which  the  rule 
prescribes. 

HAJIINE  ENGINES. 

The  rules  which  I  have  given  in  my  ^Catechism 
of  the  Steam  Engine '  for  fixing  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  marine  engines  take  into 
account  the  pressure  of  the  steam  with  which  the 
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engine  works.  But  in  order  that  the  proportions 
thus  arrived  at  may  be  more  easily  comparable 
with  the  proportions  subsisting  in  the  engines  of 
different  constructors,  in  which  the  pressure  is 
assumed  as  tolerably  uniform,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  so  to  frame  the  rules  that  a  uniform 
pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of 
the  piston  shall  be  supposed  to  be  at  all  times 
existing.  In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  proper  for  a  greater  pressure  than 
25  lbs.,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  right  result 
by  taking  an  imaginary  cylinder  of  as  much 
greater  area  than  the  real  cylinder  as  the  real 
pressure  exceeds  the  assumed  pressure  of  25  lbs., 
and  then  by  computing  the  strengths  and  other 
proportions  as  if  for  this  imaginary  cylinder,  they 
will  be  those  proper  for  the  real  cylinder.  Thus 
if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  strengths  proper 
for  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  of  30  inches  dia- 
meter, and  with  a  pressure  on  the  piston  of 
100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the  end  will  be 
attained  if  we  determine  the  strengths  proper  for 
an  engine  of  60  inches  diameter,  and  with  25  lbs. 
pressure  on  the  square  inch ;  for  the  area  of  the 
larger  cylinder  being  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  smaller,  the  same  total  force  will 
be  exerted  with  one-fourth  of  the  pressure.  So 
in  like  manner,  if  it  be  wished  to  ascertain  the 
strengths  proper  for  an  engine  with  a  cylinder 
30  inches  diameter,  and  with  a  pressure  on  the 
piston  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we  shall  find 
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them  by  determining  the  proportions  suitable  for 
an  engine  with  an  area  of  piston  twice  greater 
than  the  area  of  a  piston  30  inches  diameter,  and 
which  area  will  be  that  answering  to  a  diameter 
of  42^  inches.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  a  table 
of  proportions  adapted  to  the  ordinary  pressures 
will  be  made  available  for  determining  the  pro- 
portions suitable  for  all  pressures,  as  we  have  only 
to  fix  upon  an  assumed  cylinder  which  shall  have 
as  much  more  area  as  the  intended  pressure  has 
an  excess  of  pressure  over  25  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  proportions  proper  for  this  assumed  cy- 
linder will  be  those  proper  for  the  real  cylinder 
with  the  pressure  intended.  In  this  way  the 
strengths  fixed  for  marine  engines  may  also  be 
made  applicable  to  locomotives  and  to  high  and 
low  pressure  engines  of  every  kind.  In  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood  the 
strengths  and  other  proportions  are  those  proper 
to  an  assumed  pressure  on  the  piston,  including 
steam  aud  vacuum,  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  computations  are  for  side  lever  engines,  but  for 
the  most  part  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  engines. 

CBOSSHEAD. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WEB  OF 
THE  CROSSHEAD  AT  THE  MIDDLE. 

Bulb. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '072. 
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Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '072  =  2-880  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead 
at  the  middle  in  this  engine. 

Eccample  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
cyKnder, 

Then  64  inches  X '072=:  4*608  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead 
at  the  middle  in  this  engine. 


TO  FIND   THE     PROPER    THICKNESS    OF    THE   WEB    OF 
THE  CROSSHEAD  AT  THE  JOURNAL. 

SuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  •061. 

Exaw/ple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  X '061  =2*440  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead 
at  the  journal  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  X '061  =  3*904  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead 
at  the  journal  in  this  engine. 
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TO  FIND   THE    PBOPER  DEPTH    OF    THE  WEB   OF   THE 
GROSSHEAD  AT  THE  MIDDLE. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylmder  in 

inches  by  *268* 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  -268  =  10-720  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead  at 
the  middle  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •268  =  17*152  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead  at 
the  middle  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  WEB  OP  THE 

GROSSHEAD  AT  JOURNAIA 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diamieter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  "101. 

Exa/mpU  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  -101  =4'040  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead  at 
journals  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  "101  =6*464  inches,  which  is 

BB 
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the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  crosshead  at 
journals  in  this  engine. 


TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER    DIAMETER   OF  THE   JOURNALS 

OF  THE  CROSSHEAD. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylmder  in 

inches  by  'OSe. 

Eicample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •086=3*440  inches^  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  journals  of  the  cross- 
head  in  this  engine. 

ExarrvpU  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '086  =  5*504  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  journal  of  crosshead  in 
this  engine. 


TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  LENGTH  OF  THE  JOURNALS  OF 

THE  CROSSHEAD. 

The  length  of  the  journals  of  the  crossheads 
should  be  equal  to  about  1^  times  their  dia- 
meter, but  on  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  advisable 
to  make  the  journals  of  the  crosshead  as  long  as 
they  can  be  conveniently  got. 
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TO  FIND  THE  PBOPES    THICKNESS    OF    THE    EYE    OF 

THE   CROSSHEAD. 

BuLE. — MvlUply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  m 

inches  by  •041. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  X  •041  =  1*640  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  eye  of  the  crosshead 
in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •041=2*624  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  eye  of  the  crosshead 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  ETE  OF  THE 

CROSSHEAD. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '286. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '286=  11*440  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  eye  of  the  crosshead  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •286  =  18*304  inches,  which  is 

the  proper  depth  of  the  eye  of  the  crosshead  in 

this  engine. 

bb2 
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TO    FIND  THB    FBOFEB  DEFTH  OF  GIBS  AND    CUTTEB 
FASSINa  THBOUan  THE  OBOSSHBAD. 

BuLE. — MvUvply  the  diameter  of  the  cyUnder  i/n 

irvchee  by  '105. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '105 =4*200  inches^  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '105 =6*720  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  FBOFEB  THICKNESS  OF  THE  GIBS  AND 
OUTIEB  PASSING  THBOUGH  GBOSSHEAD. 

Rule. — MvMiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  vn 

inches  by  "021. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '021  = -840  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  X '021  =  1*344  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

SIDE  BODa 

TO   FIND  TEE  FBOFER   DUHETER   OF    THE   OTLINDEB 

SIDE  BODS  AT  THE  ENDS. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  dmrneter  of  the  cylmder  in 

inches  m  -065. 

Exa/m/ph  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '065 =2 '600  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  cylinder  side  rods  at  ends 
in  this  engine. 

Exarwple  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *065=s4'160  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  cylinder  side  rods  at 
ends  in  this  engine. 

The  diameter  of  the  side  rods  at  the  middle 
should  be  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  diameter 
at  the  ends.  Thus  a  side  rod  5  inches  diameter 
at  the  ends  will  be  6^  inches  diameter  at  the 
middle. 

The  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  iron 
through  the  middle  of  eye  of  side  rod  is  usually 
about  one-half  greater  than  the  sectional  area  of 
the  side  rod  at  ends. 
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TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  BKEABTH  OF  THE  BUTT  OF  THE 

SIDE  BOD   IN   INCHES. 

SuLE. — Mvltiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  -O??. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  X  •077  =  3-080  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  butt  of  side  rod  in  this 
engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •077=4*928  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  butt  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  BUTT  OF 

THE  SIDE  BODS. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  •061. 

Eocamvple  I. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '061 =2*440  inches>  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  butt  of  the  side  rod  in 
this  engine. 

Eocample  2.  — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •061=3*904  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  butt  of  the  side  rod 
in  this  engine. 
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TO  FIKD  THE  FROPEB  MEAN  THICKNESS  OF  THE  STRAP 
OF  THE   SIDE  ROD  AT  THE  GUTTER. 

BuLE. — Mvlti/ply  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  m 

mehea  by  *032. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '032  =  1-280  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  of  side  rod 
at  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

Examyple  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *032= 2-048  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  of  side 
rod  at  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 


TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  MEAN  THICKNESS  OF  THE  STRAP 
OF  SIDE  ROD  BELOW  THE  GUTTER. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  -023. 

Easample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  -023  =  '92  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  of  the  side  rod 
below  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '023  =  1472  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  of  the  aide 
rod  below  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

TO    FIND    THE    PBOFER    DEPTH    OF    THE     GIBS    AND 

GUTTER  OF  SIDE  BOD. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylimder  in 

inches  by  -OS. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  "08  =  3'20  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  of  side  rod  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  -08 =5*12  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  depth  oi'  gibs  and  cutter  of  side  rod  in  this 
engine. 

TO   FIND  THE  PBOFEB  THICKNESS  OF  GIBS  AND  CUTTBB 

OF  SIDE  BOD. 

KuLE. — Multiply  the  diamfieter  of  the  cyli/nder  in 

inches  by  '016. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '016  =  '64  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  of  side  rod  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  equal  the  diameter 
of  cylinder. 
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Then  64  inches  X '016=1*02  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  of  side  rod 
in  this  engine. 

PISTON  BOD. 
TO  FIND  THE  FBOPEB  DIAHETEB  OF  THE  PISTON   BOD. 

Rule. — Divide  the  dicmieter  of  the  cylinder  in, 

inches  by  10. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches-r- 10=4-0  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  piston  rod  in  this  engine. 

Exa/m/ple  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inchesH-10=6*4  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  piston  rod  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOFEB  LENGTH  OF  THE  FABT  OF 
THE  PISTON  BOD  IN  THE  PISTON. 

Rule. — Divide  the  diameter  of  the  cyJ/mder  in 

inches  by  5. 

Eocample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches-i-5  =  8'0  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  length  of  the  part  of  the  piston  rod  in  the 
piston  in  this  engine. 

Excmvple  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  64  inches-5-5  =  12*4  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  length  of  the  paxt  of  the  piston  rod  in  the 
piston  in  this  engine. 


TO  FIND  THE  MAJOR  DIAMETER  OF  THE  PART  OF  THE 
PISTON  HOD  IN  THE  PISTON, 

Rule — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  •14. 

Exa/m/ple  1. — Let  40  inches  equal  the  diameter 
of  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '14 =6*60  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  piston  in  this  engine. 

Exa/m/pU  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '14 =8*96  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  piston  in  this  engine. 


TO  FIND  THE  MINOR  DIAMETER  OF  THE  PART  OF  THE 
PISTON  ROD  IN  THE  PISTON. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  im 

inches  by  -US. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cyhnder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '115 =4*600  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  piston  in  this  engine. 

Exa/m/pU  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  X 'lis  =  7*360  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  piston  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  MAJOR  DIAMETER  OF  THE  PART  OF  THE 
PISTON  BOD  IN  THE  CROSSHEAD. 

Rule. — MuUvply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylmder  in 

mchea  by  'OQS, 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '095  =  3 '800  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  the  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '096  =  6*080  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  the  cross-head  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  MINOR  DIAMETER  OF   THE  PART  OF  THE 
PISTON   ROD   IN   CROSSHEAD. 

Bulb. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  i/n 

inches  by  -09. 

Examvple  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x  *09 = 3*60  inches^  which  is  the 
proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  pistx>n 
rod  in  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *09=5*76  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  piston 
rod  in  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOFEB  DEPTH  OF  THE  CUTTER 

THBOUGH  PISTON. 

Bulb. — MvJMply  iJie  dia/meter  of  the  cylinder  in 

i/nchea  by  '085. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  "OSS  =  3*400  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  cutter  through  the  piston 
in  this  engine. 

Exam/pie  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •085=6*440  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  cutter  through  the  piston 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND    THE   PBOPER   THICKNESS  OF  THE  CUTTEB 

THBOUGH  PISTON. 

BuLE. — MvMiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

i/nchee  by  *035. 

Exa/mple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  isches  x  '035  =  1*400  inches^  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  cutter  through  the  piston 
in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *035s  2*240  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  cutter  through  piston  in 
this  engine. 

CONNECTING  ROD 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOFEK  DIAMBTEB  OF  THE  CONNECTING 

BOD  AT  THE  ENDS. 

Bulb. — MvMvply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  m 

i/nches  by  *095, 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '095 =3 -800  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  connecting  rod  at  the 
ends  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cyliader. 

Then  64  inches  x  -095  =  6-080  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  connecting  rod  at  the 
ends  in  this  engine. 

The  diameter  of  the  connecting  rod  at  the 
middle  will  vary  with  the  length,  but  is  usually 
one-fifth  more  than  the  diameter  at  the  ends. 
Thus  a  connecting  rod  7*7  inches  diameter  at  the 
ends  will  be  9*25  inches  diameter  at  the  middle. 
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TO    FIND    THE    MAJOB    DIAMETEB    OF    THE    PAET    OF 
CONNECnNG  BOD  IN  THE  CB0S8-TAIL. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '098. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •098=3-920  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  con- 
necting rod  in  the  cross-tail  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '098=6-272  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  major  diameter  of  the  part  of  connect- 
ing rod  entering  the  cross-tail  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  FBOPEB  MINOB  DIAMETEB  OF  THE  PABT 
OF  CONNECTING  BOD   ENTEBING  THE  CB06S-TAIL. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  -09. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •09  =  3-60  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  ooniiect- 
ing  rod  in  the  cross-tail  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •09  =  5-76  inches,  which  is  the 
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proper  minor  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  connect- 
ing rod  in  the  cross-tail  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  BBEADTH  OF  BUTT  OF  THE 

CONNECTING  BOB. 

BuiiE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

incheB  by  '156. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '156 =6*240  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  the  butt  of  connecting  rod 
in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x*156  =  9*984  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  the  butt  of  the  connecting 
rod  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE    PBOPEB  THICKNESS    OF   THE  BUTT    OF 

THE  CONNECTING  BOD. 

Rule. — Di/oide  the  dicmieter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  8. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches-T-8  =  5*00  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod 
in  this  engine. 
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Exam/pie  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches-*- 8 =8*00  inches^  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEH  MEAN  THICKNESS  OF  THE  STRAP 
OF  GONNECTING  BOD  AT  THE  GUTTEB. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  dicmveter  of  the  cylimder  in 

inches  by  •043. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '043  3=1 '720  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  connecting-rod 
strap  at  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '043  =  2*752  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  connecting-rod 
strap  at  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPBR  MEAN  THICKNESS  OF  THE 
OONNEGTma  BOD  STRAP  ABOTE  OUTTEB. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '032. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x  •032  =  1-280  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  connecting-rod 
strap  above  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *032=r  2*048  inches^  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  connecting-rod 
strap  above  the  cutter  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  DISTANCE  OF  CUTTER  FBOM  END 
OF  STBAP  OF  CONNECTING  BOD. 

EuLE. — Multiply   the  dicvmeter  of  the  cylinder 

in  i/nchea  by  '048. 

Exa/m/ple  L — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '048  =  1*920  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  distance  of  the  cutter  from  the  end 
of  the  strap  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •048  =  3*072  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  distance  of  the  cutter  from  the  end  of 
the  strap  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  GIBS  AND  GUTTEB 
PASSING  THBOUGH  THE  GBOSSTAIL. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

mchee  by  *105. 

Eoca/mple  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

c  c 
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Then  40  inches  x  -105  =  4*20  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosstail  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *105  s:  6*720  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing 
through  the  crosstail  in  this  engine. 

The  thickness  of  the  cutters  passing  through 
the  crosstail  will  be  the  same  as  the  thickness  of 
those  passing  throu^  the  crosshead. 

TO  FIND  TEE  PBOPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  GIBS  AND  CUTTEB 
THBOUGH  THE  BUTT  OF  THE  CONNECTING  BOD. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylimder  m 

inches  by  -ll. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '11 =4*40  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing  through 
the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this  engine. 

Examvple  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '1 1  =  7*04  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  depth  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  passing  through 
the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  .the  THICKNESS  OF  THE  GIBS  AND  CUTTEB 
THBOUGH  THE  BUTT  OF  THE  CONNECTING  BOD. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  m 

vnchea  by  '029. 
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Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  :029  s  lrl60  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  pass- 
ing through  the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this 
engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  -029  =  1*856  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  pass- 
ing through  the  butt  of  the  connecting  rod  in  this 
engine. 

CBOSSTAIL. 

The  crosstail  is  made  in  all  respects  the  same 
as  the  croBshead,  except  that  the  end  journals, 
where  the  crosstail  butts  fit  on,  are  made  so  that 
the  length  is  only  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
journal,  instead  of  being  about  1^  times,  as  in 
the  crosshead.  But  as  the  crosstail  butts  do 
not  work  on  these  journals  or  gudgeons,  but  are 
keyed  fast  upon  them,  the  shorter  length  is  pre* 
ferable.  The  butts  of  the  crosstail  have  the  eyes 
nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  journals,  or  more 
accurately  1*8  times,  and  the  butts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  straps  for  connecting  to  the  side  lever 
are  made  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  butts  of 
the  side  rods. 

SIDE  LEVER  AND  STUDS  OB  CENTRES. 

The  side  lever  is  usually  made  of  cast  iron. 
But  it  should  be  in  all  cases  encircled  by  a  strong 

cc  2 
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wrought  iron  hoop,  thinned  at  the  edge  so  that 
it  may  be  riveted  or  bolted  all  along  to  a 
flange  cast  on  the  beam  for  this  purpose,  and 
forming  an  extension  of  the  usual  edge  bead. 
The  proportions  given  in  the  rules  are  those  of 
the  common  cast  iron  side  levers  as  usually  con- 
structed. But  the  strength  will  be  increased 
three  times  if  wrought  iron  be  substituted  for 
cast  in  the  top  and  bottx)m  flanges  or  edge  beads. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  SIDE  LEVEB 

ACROSS  THE  CENTRE. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  side  lever  in 
feet  by  •7423 ;  eodrad  the  cube  root  of  the  product 
and  reserve,  the  root  for  a  multiplier.  Then 
squa/re  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in  inches  ; 
eoctract  the  cube  root  of  the  squa/re.  The  pro- 
duct  of  the  last  result j  and  the  reserved  mul- 
tiplier  is  the  depth  of  the  side  lever  in  inches 
a,cross  the  centre. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  depth  across 
the  centre  of  the  side  lever  in  the  case  of  an 
engine  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  64  inches 
and  length  of  side  lever  of  20  feet  ? 

Here  20 « length  of  side  lever  in  fbet 
•7488  =coDgtant  multiplier 
14-848  and  ^14*846 »2-458  nearlj 

Also  64  »  diameter  of  cylinder 
_64 

4096  and  ^4096-16 
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Hence  depth  at  centre  =  16  x  2-458  =  39-30 
inches,  or  between  39^  and  39  inches. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  depth  across 
the  centre  of  the  side  lever  in  the  case  of  an 
engine  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  inches 
and  length  of  side  lever  of  15  feet  ? 

Here  15= length  of  side  lever 
•7428 

111845  and  ^11-1345bS-232 

Also  40  »  diameter  of  cylinder 
40 

1600  and  ^1600"11*69  which  x  2  •282-*  2  609 
or  a  little  over  26  inches. 

The  depth  of  the  side  lever  at  the  ends  is  de- 
termined by  the  depth  of  the  eyes  round  the 
end  studs.  The  thickness  of  the  side  lever  is 
usually  made  about  -g^th  of  its  length,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  edge  bead  is  usually  made  about 
-j^th  of  the  length  of  the  lever  between  the  end 
centres. 


TO    FIND    THE  TBOPEB   DIAMETER    OF   THE   MAIN 

CENTBE  JOURNAL. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  *ISZ, 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •183  =  7-32  inches,  which  ia 
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the  proper  diameter  of  the  main  centre  journal  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inchesx 'ISassl  1-712  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  diameter  of  the  main  centre  journal 
in  this  engina 

TO  FIND  THE  LENaTH  OF  THE  MAIN  CENTBE  JOUBNAL. 

BuLE. — MvUvply  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  in 

vnchee  by  •275. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '275  =  11*00  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  main  centre  journal  in 
this  engine. 

Exam/pie  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •275  =  17*60  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  main  centre  journal  in 
this  engina 

TO  FIND  THE  DIAMETER  OF  ^E  END  STUDS  OF  TH£ 

SIDE  LEVER. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  -07. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •07=2*80  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  diameter  of  the  end  studs  of  the  side 
lever  in  this  engin& 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *07=:4'48  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  the  end  studs  of  the  side  lever 
in  this  engina 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  LENGTH  OF  THE  END  STUDS 

OF  THE  SIDE  LEVER. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

mchee  by  •076, 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •076=3*04  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  end  studs  of  the  side 
lever  in  this  engines 

Exam/pie  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  "076 =4*86  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  end  studs  of  the  side 
lever  in  this  engine. 

TO   FIND  THE  PROPER   DIAKETER  OF    THE  AIR-PUMP 

STUDS  IN  SIDE  LEVER. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  -045. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x '045  =  1*80  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  stud  in  the  side  lever 
for  working  the  air-pump  of  this  engine. 

Exam/pU  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '045  =  2 '88  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  air-pump  studs  in  the 
side  levers  of  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  LENGTH  OF  THE  AIR-PUMP 
STUDS  SET   IN  THE  SIDE  LEVER. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '049. 

Exarwple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '049  =  1*96  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  air-pump  studs  in  this 
engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '049  =  3*136  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  air-pump  studs  in  this 
engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  ETE  BOUND 
THE  END  STUDS  OF  SIDE  LEVER. 

Kule. — Multiply  the  diam^eter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '074. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x  •074=2*96  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  eye  round  the  end  studs 
of  the  side  lever  in  this  engine. 

Eocam/ple  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •074=4"736  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  eye  round  the  end  studs 
of  the  side  lever  in  this  engine. 

It  is  clear  that  the  diameter  of  the  end  stud 
added  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  metal  running 
round  it  will  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  side 
lever  at  the  end. 

Hence  2-1  + twice  2-96  =  8-72  will  be  the  depth 
in  inches  of  the  side  lever  at  the  ends  in  the 
engine  with  the  40-inch  cylinder,  and  4*48+ twice 
4-736  =  13-95  will  be  the  depth  in  inches  of  the 
side  lever  at  the  ends  in  the  engine  with  the 
64-inch  cylinder. 

TO  FIND  THE  THICKNESS  OF  THE  EYE  BOUND  THE  END 

STUDS  OF  SIDE  LEVEB. 

KuLE. — Multiply  the  dicmieter  of  the  cylinder  m 

mchea  by  *052. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '052  =  2*08  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  eye  of  side  lever  round 
the  end  studs  in  this  engine. 
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Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  *052= 3-328  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  eye  of  side  lever  round 
the  end  studs  in  this  engine. 

THE  CKAlirE, 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  DIAICETBB  OF  THE  OBANK-PIN 

JOUBNAL. 

RiTLE. — MuMvply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  vn 

inches  by  '142. 

Eoca/mple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  *142=5'680  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  journal  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '142  =  9*080  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  crank -pin  journal  in 
this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  LENGTH  OF  THE  CBANK-PIN 

JOURNAL. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  i/n 

inches  by  '16. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  *16  =  6*40  inches,  which  is  the 
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proper  length  of  the  crank-pin  journal  in  this 
engine* 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x*16  =  10*24  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  crank-pin  journal  in  this 
engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  SHALL  ETE 

OF  CRANK. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

i/jfichea  by  *063. 

Examvple  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '063=2*52  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  small  eye  of  the  crank 
in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '063  =s  4*032  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  small  eye  of  the  crank 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  BREADTH  OF  THE  SMALL  ETE 

OF  THE  CRANK. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyli/nder  iai 

inches  by  "IS?. 

Example  I, — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x  •187  =  7*48  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  the  small  eye  of  the  crank 
in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '187  =  11*968  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  the  small  eye  of  the  crank 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WEB  OF 
CRANK,  SUPPOSING  IT  TO  BE  CONTINUED  TO  CENTRE 
OF  CRANK-PIN. 

SuLE. — MvUiply  the  diameter  of  the  cyli/nder  in 

mchea  by  '11. 

Eosample  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  11  =4*40  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  crank  in  this  en- 
gine, supposing  it  to  be  continued  so  far  as  centre 
of  pin. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  1 1  =  7*04  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  crank  in  this 
engine,  supposing  that  the  thickness  were  to  be 
continued  to  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  and  to 
be  there  measured. 
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TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WEB  OF 
THE  CBANK,  SUPPOSINa  THE  THICKNESS  TO  BE 
CONTINUED  TO  THE   CENTBE  OF  THE  PADDLE-SHAFT. 

BuLE. — MvMiply  the  square  of  the  length  of 
crank  in  inches  by  1'561,  and  then  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylinder  in 
inches  by  -1235.  Multiply  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  square  of 
the  diamieter  of  the  cyUnder  im,  inches :  dimde 
this  quotient  by  360 ;  finally  extract  the  cvhe 
root  of  the  quotient  The  result  is  the  thickness 
of  the  web  of  the  cra/nk  at  paddle  shaft  centre 
in  i/nches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  web  of  crank  at  the  centre  of  the  paddle- 
shaft^  supposing  the  thickness  to  be  continued 
thither  and  there  measured,  in  the  case  of  an 
engine  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  64  inches 
and  stroke  of  8  feet. 

48  s  length  of  crank  in  inches 
48 

2804 

1'561  constant  multiplier 

8596*5 
505-8    product  of  64*  and  '1285 

41028 


64  «  diameter  of  cylinder 
64 


4096 

'1285 

505-8 
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aad  ^/4l 02-3 =64*05  nearlj 

4096  »  square  of  diameter 

360)262848-5 

728-75 
And  '9728  ■■9  nearlj,  which  is  the  prpoer  thickness  in  inches  of 
the  crank  of  this  engine  measored  at  the  centre  of  the  paddle 
shaft. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  web  of  crank  at  paddlenshaft  centre  in  the 
case  of  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  40  inches  in 
diameter  and  stroke  of  5  feet  ? 

80s: length  of  crank  in  inches 
80 

900  wsqnaie  of  length  of  crank 
1*561  B  constant  mnltiplier 


1404-9 


40  s  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
40 

1600  b  square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
•1285  »  constant  mnltiplier 

197-9 
1404-9 

1602-8  and  'yi602'8  «  40*08 
==^  1600 

860)64048 


177-9 
And  ^177  -9  s^  5  -62  which  is  the  proper  thickness  in  inches  of  the 
web  of  the  crank,  supposing  the  web  to  be  continued  to  the 
centre  of  the  paddle  sheit 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  BREADTH  OP  THE  WEB  OF  THB 
CRANK  AT  PIN-CENTRE,  SUPPOSING  IT  TO  BE  CON- 
TINUED  TO   THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CRANK  PIN. 

BuLE. — MvMiply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylvnder  by 
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•16.  The  product  is  the  proper  breadth  of  the 
web  of  the  crank,  suppoavng  the  web  to  be  eon/- 
tinned  to  the  plane  of  the  centre  of  the  crank- 
pin. 

Excumple  1. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

Then  40  inches  x  •16=6*4,  which  is  the  pro- 
per breadth  in  inches  of  the  web  of  the  crank 
in  the  plane  of  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  in  this 
engine. 

Example  2. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  inches  x*l6= 10^24  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  the  web  of  the  crank  at  the 
crank-pin  end  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THB  FBOPBR  BBEADTH  OF  THE  CRANK  AT 

PADDLE  CENTRE. 

HuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of 
crank  i/a  inches  by  1*561,  and  then  multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  cylvnder  vn  vnches 
by  •1235  ;  mvltiply  the  squa/re  root  of  the  sum 
of  these  products  by  the  squa/re  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  vnches;  divide  the  prod/uct 
by  45.  Finxilly,  extract  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient. 

Example  1, — ^What  is  the  proper  breadth  of 
the   crank  at  paddle  centre  in  the  case  of  an 
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engine  with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  64  inches 
and  stroke  of  8  feet  ? 

48    length  of  crank  in  inches 
48 


2304 

1'561  constant  maltipUer 
3596-5 
505-8 
4102-3 


64    diameter  of  cylinder 
64 

4086 

•1235  constant  multiplier 
505-8 


and  V4102'3b  64*05  nearlj 
4096 

45)262848-5 

5829*97  and  ^5829  » 18  nearlj,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  in  inches  of  the  web  of  the  crank  at  the  shaft 
centre  in  this  engine. 

Exaw/ple  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  breadth  of 
crank  at  paddle  centre  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  inches  and 
stroke  of  5  feet  ? 

30  a  length  of  crank  in  inches 
80 

900 = square  of  length  of  crank 
1-561 


1404-9 


40  s  diameter  of  cylinder 
40 


1600= square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
•1285 

197*6 
1404*9 

1602-5 
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and  VI  602*5  -  40*03 
1600 
45)64048 

1466-7 
and  ^1466*7  =  11-24  nearlj. 

The  purpose  of  taking  the  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  web  of  the  crank  at  the  shaft  and  pin 
centres  is  to  obtain  fixed  points  for  measurement. 
For,  although  the  web  of  the  crank  does  not  ex- 
tend either  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft  or  to  the 
centre  of  the  pin,  it  can  easily  be  drawn  in  as 
if  extending  to  those  points,  and  the  breadth  and 
thickness  being  then  laid  down  at  those  points  the 
proper  amount  of  taper  in  the  web  of  the  crank 
vdll  be  obtained. 

TO  FIND  THE   PBOPEIt  THICKNESS   OF  THE   LABOE 

ETE   OF  THE   CBANK. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
cra/nk  in  inches  by  1*561,  tiien  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches  by  '1235;  multiply  the  sum  of  these 
products  by  the  square  of  the  cylinder  in 
inches;  divide  the  quotient  by  the  length  of 
the  crank  in  inches ;  aftenjoards  di/vide  the 
product  by  1828'28.  Finally y  extras  the  cube 
root  of  the  quotient  The  result  is  the  proper 
thickness  in  inches  of  the  large  eye  of  crank. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
large  eye  of  the  crank  in  the  case  of  an  engine 

D  D 
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with  a  diameter  of  cylinder   of  64  inches   and 
stroke  of  8  feet  ? 

48= length  of  cra&k  in  inches 
48 

2304= square  of  length  of  cimnk 
r561  =  constant  multiplier 

8596*5 

505-8  gprodnct  of '64«  and  -1235 
4102*3 


64= diameter  of  cylinder 
64 

4096 

•1235= constant  mnltipliflr 


505*8 

—        — 


4102*3 

4096  =  square  of  diameter 

48)16803020*8 

1828*28)350062*94 

191*47 


and  ^191*47=5*77  nearly,  which  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
large  eye  of  the  crank  in  inches. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the.  large  eye  of  crank  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  inches  and  with 
a  stroke  of  5  feet  ? 

30= length  of  crank  in  inches 
30 

900  =8qaare  of  length  of  crank 

1*561  constant  maltiplier 
1404*9 


__1BOO— MMn  of  diomMet 
18S8-S8)2SMO0O_ 
30)  M03'4I 
4S-74 

•nd  i'46'74=8'60,  wtiidi  is  the  proper  tbicknew  Id  inches  of  the 
large  eje  of  ihe  oreirii  in  thii  eDgina. 


RuLe. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  crank 
in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient. 
I^TiaUy,  multiply  the  result  by  '242.  The 
final  product  i»  the  diameter  of  the  paddle- 
shaft  journal  in,  inches. 

Example  1. — What  ia  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  paddle-shaft  journal  in  the  case  of  an  ecgme 
with  a  diameter  of  cjlioder  of  64  inches  and  stroke 
of  8  feet? 

64  — dianeter  of  cjliDdw  b  inohei 
_6t 

40»e=«qDaTeof  diMDetet  of  crlindar 
4S  —length  of  crmnk  in  incbei 
196808 
and  ^lsa608-se-148,and6«'I48x -143-14-07  inchei. 
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Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
the  paddle-shaft  journal  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  inches  and  a 
stroke  of  5  feet  ? 

40  s  diameter  of  cylinder 
40 

1600= square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
30  a  length  of  crank  in  inches 


48000    and  ^48000=36 -30 
and  36*30  x  '242=8*79  inches. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  LENGTH  OF  THE  PADDLE-SHAFT 

JOURNAL. 

Rule.— rjfuft'ipiy  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the 
crank  in  inches ;  extract  the  cube  root  of  quo- 
tient ;  multiply  the  result  by  '303.  The  product 
is  the  length  of  the  paddl&shaft  journal  m 
in/)hes. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  proper  length  of  the 
paddle-shaft  journal  in  the  case  of  an  engine 
with  a  diameter  of  cylinder  64  inches  and  stroke 
8  feet  ? 

64  B  diameter  of  cylinder 
64 


4096  —  square  of  diameter  of  cylinder 
48  b  length  of  crank  in  inches 


196608     and  ^196608=: 58  148 
Length  of  jonmal«58'U8  x  *308b  17*60  inches. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  length  of  the 
paddle-shaft  journal  in  the  case  of  an  engine  with 
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a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  40  feet  and  stroke  of  5 
feet? 

40 
40 

1600 

30  • 


48000    and  ^48000«36'30  x  '303- 10-99. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  the 
length  of  the  paddle-shaft  journals  is  1:^  times  the 
diameter.  The  paddle-shafts,  cranks,  and  all  the 
other  working  parts  of  marine  engines  are  made  of 
wrought  iron,  except  the  side  levers,  which  are  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  air-pump  rod,  which  is  of  copper 
or  brass. 


THE  AIE-PUMP. 
TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DIAMETER  OF  AIR-PUMP. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylirider  in 

inches  by  -6. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •6  =  24*0  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  the  air-pump  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '6 =38*4  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  diameter  of  the  air-pump  in  this  engine. 
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AIB-PUMP  ROB. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DIAHETER  IN  INCHES  OF  THE 
AIR-PUMP  ROD  WHEN  OF  COPPER. 

fiuLE. — Multiply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylinder  in 

i/nchea  by  -06  7. 

Eocample  1. — ^Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

Then  40  x  "067 = 2-68  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
diameter  of  the  air-pump  rod  when  of  copper  in 
this  engine. 

Eseample  2. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  x  '06  7 = 4-28  inches,  which  is  the  proper   ^ 
diameter  of  the  air-pump  rod  when  of  copper  in 
this  engine. 

TO   FIND  THE   PROPER    DEPTH   OF   GIBS  AND    CUTTER 
THROUGH  THE  AIR-PUMP  CROSSHEAD  IN  INCHES. 

KuLB. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  -063. 

Example  1. — ^Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

Then  40  x  '063 =2*52  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2.— Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  x  '063 = 4*03  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 
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TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  GIBS  AND  CUTTEB 
THBOUOH  AIB-PUMP  CBOSSHEAD  IN  INCHES. 

Rule. — MuUi/ply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

mckes  by  *013. 

Exam/pie  1. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

Then  40  x  "OlS  =  '52  inches^  which  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Exam/pie  2. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  x  '01 3 = -83  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  gibs  and  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  DEPTH  IN  INCHES  OF  THE  CUTTEB 
THBOUQH  THE  AIB-PTJlf  P  BUCKET. 

BuLE. — MtUtiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  *05l. 

Example  L — ^Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

.  Then  40  x  *051  =  2*04  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
depth  of  the  cutter  through  the  air-pump  bucket 
in  this  engine* 

Example  2. — ^Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  x  '051  =  3-26  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
depth  of  the  cutter  through  the  air-pump  bucket 
in  this  engine. 
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TO    FIND    THE    PROPER    THICKNESS    OF    THE    CUTTER 
THROUGH  THE  AIR-PUMP  BUCKET  IN  INCHES. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the'  diameter  of  the  cylinder  m 

inches  by  •021. 

Example  1. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  40  inches. 

Then  40  x  '021  =  '84  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
bucket  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
be  64  inches. 

Then  64  x  '02 1  =  1  '34  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  cutter  through  the  air-pump 
bucket  in  this  engine. 

The  cutter  through  the  air-pump  bucket  should 
be  always  made  of  brass  or  copper,  but  the  gibs 
and  cutter  through  the  air-pump  crosshead  will 
be  of  iron.  The  air-pump  bucket  should  always 
be  of  brass,  and  it  is  advisable  to  insert  the  rod 
into  the  crosshead  and  also  into  the  bucket  with 
a  good  deal  of  taper,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  detach- 
ment should  the  bucket  require  to  be  taken  out% 
It  is  usual  to  form  the  part  of  the  rod  projecting 
through  the  crosshead  into  a  screw,  and  to  screw 
a  nut  upon  it.  This  also  is  a  common  practice  at 
the  top  of  the  piston  rod  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
connecting  rod. 
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AIR-PUMP  CROSSHEAD. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  ETE  OF  THE 
AIR-PUMP  CROSSHEAD. 

BmM.—MuUi/ply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

vnchea  by  '171. 

Exa^rrvple  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '171  =  6*84  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  eye  of  air-pump  crosshead  in 
this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '171  =  10*944  inches,  which 
is  the  proper  depth  of  the  eye  of  air-pump  cross- 
head  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DEPTH  OF  THE  AIR-PUMP 
CROSSHEAD  AT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  WEB. 

fiuLE. — Mvltiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '161. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '161  =  6*44  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  at  the  middle  of  the  web  of  the 
air-pump  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '161  =  10*30  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  at  the  middle  of  the  web  of  the 
air-pump  erosshead  in  this  engine. 
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TO  FIND  THE   PBOPER   DEPTH  OF  THE  WEB   OF  THE 
AIB-PUMP  OBOSSHEAD  AT  JOUBNALS. 

Bttle. — MvUiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  m 

inch^  hy  -061. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '061  =  2*44  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  journals  in  this  engine. 

Eooample  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '061  =  3*90  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  journals  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  THE  ETE  OF  THE 

AIB-PUMP  CBOSSHEAD. 

RvLE.—MvXtvply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '025. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •025  =  1*00  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  eye  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

llien  64  inches  x*025=:  1*600  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  thickness  of  the  eye  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THB  PKOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WES  OF  THE 
AIE-PUMP  CB0S8HBAD  AT  THE  MIDDLE. 

HuLE. — Mvltiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '043. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •043=1 '72  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  middle  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •043  =  2*75  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  middle  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPEB  THIGEiNESS  OF  THE  WEB  OF  THE 
AIB-PUMP  CBOSSHEAD  AT  THE  JOUBNALS. 

KuuB. — MuUipJy  the  diameter  of  the  cylimder  in 

inches  by  •037. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  •037  =  1*48  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  journals  in  this  engine. 
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Example  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •037=2-36  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  air-pump 
crosshead  at  the  journals  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  THE   PROPER  DIAMETER  OF  THE  JOURNAI^  OF 

THE  AIR-PUMP  CROSSHEAD. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  '051. 

Example  1. — ^Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '051  =  2*04  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  journals  of  the  air- 
pump  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x*051  =3*26  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  journals  of  the  air- 
pump  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND  the  proper  LENGTH  OF  THE  JOURNALS  OF 
THE  AIR-PUMP  CROSSHEAD. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diaw£ter  of  the  cyU/nder  -m 

inches  by  '058. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x*058  =  2*32  inches,  which  is 
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the  proper  length  of  the  end  journals  for  the  air- 
pump  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

Example  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  65  inches  x '058 =3*71  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  length  of  the  end  journals  for  the  air- 
pump  crosshead  in  this  engine. 

AIR-PUMP  SIDE  RODa 

TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  DIAMETER  OF  AIR-PUMP    SIDE 

ROD  AT  THE  ENDS. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

inches  by  '039. 

Exa/ntple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder.  * 

Then  40  inches  x '039  =  1*56  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  air-pump  side  rod  at  ends 
in  this  engine. 

Exatnple  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x -039 =2*49  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  of  air-pump  side  rod  at  ends 
in  this  engine. 

TO    FIND    THE    BREADTH    OF    BUTT  FOR   AIR-PUMf 

SIDE    RODS. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ir 

inxihes  by  '046. 
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Eocample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  "0462:1-84  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  butt  for  air-pump  side  rod 
in  this  engine. 

Eocample  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •046  =  2*94  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  breadth  of  butt  of  air-pump  side  rod 
in  this  engine. 

TO  FIND   THE  PBOPEB  THICKNESS  OF  BUTT  FOB       * 
AIB-PUMP   SIDE  BOD. 

fiuLE. — MvMiply  the  dia/meter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '037. 

Eocample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x '037=  1 '48  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  butt  for  air-pump  side 
rod  in  this  engine. 

Eocample  2. — Let  64  ioches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Ten  64  inches  x  •037=:2*36  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  thickness  of  butt  for  air-pump  side 
rod  in  this  engine. 

TO   FIND   THE  MEAN   THICKNESS  OF  STBAP  AT  CUTTER 

OF  AIB-PUMP  SIDE   BOD. 

EuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 

inches  by  '019. 
EocaTnple  1.  —Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inclies  x  '01 9  =  '76  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  at  cutter  of 
air-pump  side  rod  in  this  engine. 

Eocample  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  •019=1*21  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  at  cutter 
of  air-pump  side  rod  in  this  engine. 

TO     FIND    THE    FBOPER    MEAN     THICKNESS     OF     THE 
STRAP  BELOW  GUTTEB  OF  AIB-PUMP  SIDE  BOD. 

HuLE. — Mvlti/ply  the  dAameter  of  the  cylinder  m 

mchea  by  '014. 

Example  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inches  x  '014=  '56  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  mean  thickness  of  the  strap  below  cutter 
in  the  air-pump  side  rod  of  this  engine. 

Eocample  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x  '014 ='89  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  mean  thickness  of  strap  below  cutter  in 
the  air-pump  side  rod  of  this  engine. 

TO  FIND   THE   PBOPEB   DEPTH   OF  THE   GIBS  AND 
GUTTEB  FOB  AIB-PUMP   SIDE   BOD. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  cylvnder  in 

i/nches  by  '048. 
Eocample  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 
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Then  40  inches  x '048  =  1*92  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  for  air-pump 
side  rod  in  this  engine. 

Exam/pie  2. — ^Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches  x '048 = 3*07  inches,  which  is 
the  proper  depth  of  gibs  and  cutter  for  the  air- 
pump  side  rod  in  this  engine. 

TO   FIND   THE   PROPER  THICKNESS   OF  THE   GIBS  AND 
CUTTER  FOR   THE   AIR-PUMP   SIDE  ROD. 

SuLE. — Divide  the  dia/meter  of  the-  cylinder  in 

inches  by  100. 

Exann/ple  1. — Let  40  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  40  inchest- 100  =  '40  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  for  the 
air-pump  side  rod  in  this  engine. 

Exwm/pU  2. — Let  64  inches  be  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder. 

Then  64  inches-t-100='64  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  gibs  and  cutter  of  the  air- 
pump  side  rod  in  this  engine. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  compare  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts  of  engines  with  the  actual 
dimensions  obtaining  in  some  engines  of  good 
proportions  which  have  for  some  time  been  in 
successful  operation ;  and  I  select  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  comparison  the  side-lever  engines 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.  for  the 
West  India   Mail    steamers    *  Clyde/    *  Tweed,' 
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*Tay,'  and  'Teviot*  The  dimensions  of  the 
main  parts  given  by  the  rules,  and  the  actual 
dimensions,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
touching  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
where  there  is  any  appreciable  divergence  be- 
tween the  two,  the  dimensions  given  by  the  rules 
appear  to  be  the  preferable  ones : — 

COMPARISON  OF  DIMENSIONS  OIYEN  BT  THE  FOBE- 
OOINO  BULBS  WITH  THE  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF 
THE  MAIN  PABTS  OF  THE  SIDE  LEYEB  ENGINES 
OF  THE  STEAMEBS  *  CLYDE,'  *  TWEED,'  *  TAT'  AND 
*TEVIOT,'  OF  450  HOBSES  POWEB,  CONSTBUCTED 
BT  MESSES.   CAIBD  AND   CO. 


Diameter  of  Paddle- Shaft  Journal 


DlinenBloDs 
by  Rules 


Actual 
DlmeDsioiu 


Diameter  of  paddle-shaft  journal    . 

Exterior  diameter  of  large  eye  of  crank 
fDi  meter  of  crank  pin  journal        • 

Exterior  diameter  of  small  eye  of  crank 
fLength  of  small  eye  of  crank  . 

Thickness  of  web  of  crank  at  paddle  centre 
„  n  At  crank  pin  centre 

Breadth  of  crank  at  crank  pin  centre 

Diameter  of  piston  rod  .        .        •        . 

Diameter  of  connecting  rod  at  ends 
f  „  ^  at  middle    . 

side  rod  at  ends 

„        at  middle 
eye  of  crosshead  (ootside)  . 

Depth  of  eye  of  crosshead  (outside) 

Diameter  of  cross-head  journal 

Thickness  of  web  of  crosshead  at  centre 
f  Depth  of  web  of  crosshead  at  centre 

Thickness  of  web  of  crosshead  at  journal 

Depth  of  web  of  crosshead  at  journal 


w 


M 


fDiamcter  of  main  centre  journal 


E  E 


11 


15-15 

27-84 

10-49 

19-8177 

18-875 

9-8 

8-14 
12-21 

7-4 

7-03 

9-98 

4-77 

6-6 
18-5 
21-183 

6-349 

6-3 
19-85 

4-514 

7-511 
00367  X 
P*xD- 
13-579 


15-25 
27-875 

9-5 
20-625 
13*25 
10-5  ' 

9-75 
150 

7-75 

7-6 

9-25 

6-0 

6-375 
14-5 
21*25 

6-375 

5-5 
19-5 

4-875 

9-75 


} 
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The  rules  give  generally  smaller  numbers  than 
Messrs.  Caird's  practice.  The  difference  is  greatest 
in  ^Breadth  of  crank  at  crank-pin  centre,'  and 
in  *  Exterior  diameter  of  eye  of  crosshead/  and 
^  Depth  of  web  of  crosshead  at  journals.' 

In  five  cases  above,  marked  thus  f,  the  rules 
give  greater  strength  than  the  example  selected 
of  Messrs.  Caird's  engine,  especially  in  ^Diameter 
of  main  centre,'  where  Messrs.  Caird's  proportions 
are  quite  too  small. 

I  have  already  explained  that  from  any  one 
drawing,  all  sizes  of  engines  of  that  particular 
form  may  be  constructed  by  merely  altering  the 
scale;  and  all  the  dimensions  of  ships  and  engines^ 
and,  in  fact,  every  quantity  whatever  which 
increases  or  diminishes  in  a  given  ratio,  or  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  law,  may  be  expressed  graphically 
by  a  curve,  which  will  have  its  corresponding 
equation,  though  sometimes  that  equation  will  be 
too  complicated  to  be  numerically  expressible. 
Mr.  Watt,  in  his  early  practice,  laid  down  most  of 
the  dimensions  of  his  engines  to  curves,  and, 
indeed,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  that  mode  of  in- 
vestigation and  expression  in  all  his  researches. 
A  table  of  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  engines 
may  easily  be  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  curve ; 
and  the  benefit  of  that  practice  is,  that  if  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  points  in  the  curve,  we  can 
easily  find  all  the  intermediate  ones  by  merely 
measuring  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  scale  of 
equal  parts.    Thus,  for  example,  we  may  lay  down 
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the  table  of  the  diameter  of  crank  shaft,  given  in 
page  426,  to  a  curve,  as  follows : — First  draw  a 
straight  horizontal  line,  which  divide  into  equal 
parts  by  any  convenient  scale,  beginning,  as  in 
the  table,  with  20,  and  ending  with  100.  If  now 
we  erect  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  at  every  division 
of  the  horizontal  line,  and  if,  with  any  given  length 
of  stroke,  say  2  feet,  we  know  the  diameter  of 
shaft  proper  for  some  of  the  diameters  of  cylinder 
— say  for  a  20-inch  cylinder,  4*08  inches ;  for  a 
24-inch  cylinder,  4*66  inches ;  for  a  40-inch 
cylinder,  6*55  inches ;  and  for  an  80-inch  cylinder, 
10*29  inches — ^we  can  easily  determine  the  dia- 
meters of  shaft  proper  for  all  the  intermediate 
diameters  of  cylinders,  by  marking  off  with  the 
same  scale,  or  any  other,  the  vertical  heights 
corresponding  to  all  the  diameters  we  know ;  and 
a  curve  traced  through  these  points  will  in- 
tersect all  the  other  ordinates,  and  give  the 
diameters  proper  for  the  whole  series.  By  thus 
setting  down  the  known  quantities  in  order  to 
deduce  the  unknown,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
see  whether  the  quantities  we  set  down  follow  a 
regular  law  of  increase  or  not ;  for  if  they  do  not, 
instead  of  all  the  points  marked  off  falling  into  a 
regular  curve,  some  of  them  will  be  above  the 
curve  and  some  of  them  beneath  it,  thus  showing 
that  the  quantities  given  do  not  form  portions  of 
a  homogeneous  system.  If  the  quantity  increases 
in  arithmetical  progression,  the  curve  will  become 
a  straight  angular  line.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
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diameter  of  the  piston  rod,  as  the  increase  follows 
the  same  law  as  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  the  law  of  increase  will  be  expressed 
by  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  being  represented  by  the  divisions  on 
the  base,  and  the  diameters  of  piston  rod  by  the 
corresponding  vertical  ordinates.  If  to  the  curve 
of  diameter  of  crank  shaft  for  each  diameter  of 
cylinder  with  any  given  length  of  stroke,  we  add 
below  the  base  another  curve  pointing  downwards, 
representing  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  due  to  every  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  remaining  the 
same,  the  total  height  of  the  conjoint  ordinates 
will  shew  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  for  each 
successive  diameter  of  cylinder  and  length  of 
stroke.  One  of  the  curves  will  be  convex,  and 
the  other  concave,  and  the  convexity  of  the  one 
will  be  equal  to  the  concavity  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  ordinates  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
triangle.  Hence,  if  we  double  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  double  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  we  shall  double  the  diameter  of  the  shaft ; 
if  we  treble  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  also 
treble  the  length  of  the  stroke,  we  shall  treble  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  and  so  on  in  all  other  pro- 
portions. By  referring  to  the  table  in  page  426, 
we  shall  see  that  these  relations  are  there  pre- 
served. Thus  a  20-inch  cylinder  and  a  2-feet 
stroke  has  a  shaft  4*06  inches  in  diameter ;  a  40- 
inch  cylinder  and  a  4-feet  stroke,  a  shaft  8*  16 
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inches  diameter ;  a  60-inch  cylinder  and  a  6-feet 
stroke,  a  shaft  12*25  inches  diameter,  and  so  on. 
If  this  were  not  so,  an  engine  drawn  on  any  one 
scale  would  not  be  applicable  to  any  other  of  a 
different  size;  whereas  we  know  that  any  one 
drawing  will  do  for  all  sizes  of  engines  by  merely 
changing  the  scale. 

It  is  very  convenient  in  making  drawings  of 
engines  to  adopt  some  uniform  sizes  for  the  draw- 
ing-boards and  drawings,  and  to  adhere  to  them  on 
all  occasions.  The  best  arranged  drawing  office  I 
have  met  with  is  that  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  which 
was  originally  settled  in  its  present  form  by 
Mr.  Watt  himself,  who  brought  the  same  good 
sense  and  habits  of  methodical  arrangement  to 
this  problem  that  he  did  to  every  other.  The  basis 
of  Boulton  and  Watt's  sizes  of  drawings  is  the 
dimensions  of  a  sheet  of  double  elephant  drawing 
paper ;  and  all  their  drawings  are  either  of  that 
size,  of  half  that  size,  or  of  a  quarter  that  size, 
leaving  a  proper  width  for  margin.  The  drawing- 
boards  are  all  made  with  a  frame  fitting  around 
them,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  glue  the  paper 
round  the  edges;  but  the  damped  sheet  is  laid 
upon  the  board,  which  it  somewhat  overlaps,  and 
the  frame  then  comes  down  and  turns  over  the 
edges  of  the  paper  upon  the  sides  of  the  board, 
and  the  frame  being  then  fixed  so  that  its  face  is 
flush  with  the  paper,  the  paper  by  being  thus 
boimd  all  round  the  edges  is  properly  stretched 
when  dry.     In  Mr.  Watt's  time  the  drawings  were 
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TABLE   OP  THE   DIMENSIONS  OP  THE    PBINCIPAL 

MARINE    ENGINES    OF 


Names  or  Fkrtt 


Diameter  qf 

C^^linder 

Piston  rod 

Air>pamp 

Air-pump  rod 

Injection  cock 

Hot-water  pump 

Feed-pipe 

Steam-pipe 

Waste  water  pipe 

Beam  gudgeon 

Pins  in  beam  ends 

Air-pump  pins  in  beam  .... 

Crank-pin 

Main  shaft 

Paddle-wheels,  in  feet    .... 

Weigh-shaft  bearings  .... 
Stroke  cf 

Piston 

Air-pump  bucket 

Feed,  pump  plunger  .... 
Cif  Under  crosskead 

Depth  of  boss 

Diameter  of  boss 

Depth  of  middle 

Thickness 

Air-vump  erossHead 

Depth  of  boss 

Diameter  of  boss 

Depth  of  middle 

Thickness 

Coiumru 

Diameter  at  top 

Diameter  at  bottom  .  .  .  . 
Centre  to  centre  o/" 

Air-pump,  side-rods  transversely . 

Beams  „  „  .       . 

Frames  „  „  .       . 

Engines  „  „  .       • 

Length  of  steam  port      .... 

Breadth  of  steam  port  .... 
Fort  valve  passage 

Depth 

Width 

Beam 

Breadth  at  middle 

Breadth  at  ends 

Thickness 
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raOPOBTIONS  OF  STEAM-ENGINES. 


TABLE  OF    THE    DIMENSIONS    OF    THE    PBINCIPAL 

ENGINES  OF  DIF- 
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made  with  copying  ink,  and  an  impression  w&s 
taken  from  them  by  passing  them  through  a 
roller  press,  so  as  to  retain  the  original  in  the 
oflSce,  while  a  duplicate  of  it  was  sent  out  with 
the  work ;  and  the  copying-press  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Watt  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  of  the 
drawings  pertaining  to  each  particular  engine 
are  placed  in  a  small  paper  portfolio  by  them- 
selves ;  and  these  small  portfolios  are  numbered 
and  arranged  in  drawers,  with  a  catalogue  to 
tell  the  particular  engine  delineated  in  the 
drawings  of  each  portfolio.  In  this  way  I  have 
found  that  the  drawings  illustrative  of  any  engine, 
though  it  may  have  been  made  in  the  last  century, 
could  be  produced  to  me  in  a  few  minutes ;  and 
the  system  is  altogether  more  perfect  and  more 
convenient  than   any   other   with   which    I    am 
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PARTS    OF    MESSRS.    SEAWARD    AND  CO'S    MARINE 
FERENT   POWERS. 
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acquainted.  The  portfolios  are  not  large,  which 
would  make  them  inconvenient,  but  are  of  such 
size  that  a  double  elephant  sheet  has  to  be  folded 
to  go  into  one  of  them ;  but  most  of  the  drawings 
are  on  small  sheets  of  paper,  which  is  a  much 
more  convenient  practice  than  that  of  drawing  the 
details  upon  large  sheets. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  results 
given  in  the  foregoing  rules  the  actual  sizes  of 
some  side  lever  engines  of  approved  construction. 
Accordingly  I  have  recapitulated,  in  the  tables 
introduced  above,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
marine  engines  of  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Messrs. 
Seaward.  These  tables  are  so  clear,  that  they  do 
not  require  further  explanation,  and  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  tables  which  follow. 
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LENGTH  OF  WROUGHT  IRON   CRANK-SHAFT  JOURNAL. 
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PROPORTIONS  OF  8TEAH-ENGINE& 


BREADTH  OP  WEB   OF  CRANK,   SUPPOSING  IT  TO  BE  CON- 
TINUED  TO   PADDLE-SHAFT  CENTRE. 
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8-56 

8-87 

9-28 
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10-55 

10-93 
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10-44 
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87 
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9-99 
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9-62 
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9-78 

1017 

10'66 

10-94 

11-26 

11-57 

11-89 

12-22 

12-87 

13-46 

13-94 

43 

9-57 

9-97 

10-36 

10-75 

11  13 

11-42 

1173 

1-2-05 

12-39 

13-08 

13-70 

14  16 

44 

9-76 

10-15 

10-55 

10-94 

11-32 

11-59 

11-87 

l-i-21 

1256 

13-28 

13  93 

14-34 

45 

9-94 

10-33 

10*74 

11-13 

11-51 

11-76 

1202 

12-37 

12-73 

13-49 

14-17 

14-eo 

46 

1012 

10-51 

1093 

11-32 

11-70 

1193 

12-17 

12-53 

12-90 

13-69 

14*<«0 

14-82 

4M 

10  48 

10*87 

11-30 

11-70 

12-08 

1-2-27 

13  47 

1285 

13-24 

14-10 

14*87 

I5-M 

M 

1086 

11-27 

ll-fiS 

i207 

12-46 

12  61 

1276 

13-17 

1368 

14-54 

15  34 

1.V70 

52 

11-20 

11-63 

12*06 

li'AA 

12-84 

13-03 

13-23 

13-63 

14-04 

14-94 

1571 

16-14  1 

54 

1154 

11-98 

12-4-2 

12-81 

13-22 

13-45 

13-fi8 

U-09 

14-49 

15-34 

16*08 

1656 

56 

1188 

12-32 

12-78 

1318 

13-60 

13-87 

14-15 

14-65 

14-95 

15-74 

16-45 

16-98 

5H 

12  20 

1266 

13- 15 

13-56 

13-98 

14-29 

14-62 

IVOl 

15-41 

1614 

16  82 

17*41 

60 

12-53 

13*01 

13*51 

13-94 

14-37 

14-73 

16-10 

16-47 

15-84 

16-54 

1719 

i7*S2 

63 

12-96 

13-41 

13-89 

14-32 

1473 

15-10 

15-48 

15  85 

16-22 

16-92 

17  59 

18-23 

64 

13-38 

13-81 

14-26 

14*69 

1509 

1557 

15-86 

1623 

16-60 

17-31 

17  99 

IS-64 

66 

13-80 

14-21 

14-63 

15-05 

15-45 

15-94 

16-23 

16-61 

16-98 

17-70 

18-38 

1905 

68 

14-22 

1461 

15*00 

15-41 

Ift-Hl 

16-31 

l(i-60 

16-98 

17  36 

18-09 

18-78 

19-45 

70 

14-64 

15-01 

1538 

15-77 

16-17 

16-57 

16-97 

17-36 

17-74 

18-48 

19*18 

19*85 

72 

15-02 

15-39 

15*76 

16-08 

16-56 

1693 

17-30 

17-71 

18-12 

18-86 

19-58 

20-26 

74 

15-40 

1577 

1612 

16-46 

16-95 

17-29 

17-63 

18-06 

18-49 

19  24 

19-97 

30-67 

76 

15-78 

1616 

16-49 

16-84 

17-34 

17-66 

17-97 

18*41 

18-86 

19-63 

30  35 

21-07 

78 

16-16 

16-53 

16-87 

17-22 

17-73 

18-01 

18-ao 

18-76 

19-23 

20-00 

20  73 

21-48 

80 

16-54 

16-89 

17-44 

17-68 

18  12 

18-37 

18-61 

19-11 

19-61 

30-38 

21-11 

21-88 

82 

16-94 

17-27 

17-60 

18*04 

18-47 

18-75 

1903 

19-61 

19-99 

-20-76 

21-51 

2227 

84 

17-32 

17-65 

17-98 

18*40 

18-82 

19*13 

19-45 

19-90 

-20-36 

21-14 

2189 

22-65 

66 

17-71 

18-03 

18-36 

18*76 

19-17 

.9'51 

»9-85 

20-29 

20-73 

21-62 

22-28 

23-03 

68 

1M09 

18*41 

18-73 

19*12 

19-52 

19-89 

-20*26 

-20-68 

21-10 

21-89 

22-67 

23-41 

90 

18-47 

18-79 

19-11 

19*49 

1987 

'H)"27 

20-C7 

•21-07 

21*47 

23-26 

-23-03 

23-79 

92 

18-87 

19-18 

19-49 

19-87 

20  2'j 

20  64 

21 -(4 

21-44 

-21  -84 

22-64 

23-41 

•24-17 

94 

19-26 

19-.'>6 

19*87 

•-^0*26 

•20-62 

21-01 

21-41 

21-81 

22*21 

23-01 

•23-79 

2f-55 

96 

19  64 

19-94 

-iO'25 

20-63 

t»0-99 

*il-38 

•21  7H 

•22-18 

-2-2-48 

23-38 

24-16 

24-93 

98 

•20-02 

•iO-32 

•20  62 

•il-00 

21-36 

•21-75 

2-2-15 

'2-2- ^6 

•22-H5 

2375 

24-53 

25-31 

100 

20*40 

20-70 

21-00 

2136 

21-73 

■2*212 

■22-52 

22  92 

•23-33 

24-12 

24-90 

2»*«8  1 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE   CBANK. 
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THICKNESS  OF  WEB  OF  CRANK,  SUPPOSING  IT  TO  BE   CON- 
TINUED TO   PADDLE-SHAFT   CENTRE. 


ill 

LBNOTH 

or  STROKB  IN  FKBT 

S 

3i 

8 

H 

4 

H 

5 

5* 

6 

7 

8 

9 

20 

3-64 

2-78 

3*81 

3-02 

3-23 

3-36 

3*49 

859 

8-70 

3-89 

4-06 

483 

21 

2-75 

2*84 

3  93 

8)4 

8-34 

3-47 

361 

371 

8-82 

4-02 

4*19 

4  36 

83 

8-86 

8-96 

306 

3- 26 

3-45 

3-58 

3-73 

3-83 

3-94 

414 

4-32 

4*50 

23 

3-97 

308 

3-17 

3-36 

8-56 

3-69 

385 

3^5 

406 

4-26 

4-45 

4*64 

24 

308 

819 

3-29 

3-47 

8-67 

3-80 

3-97 

4-07 

4-18 

4-38 

4-58 

477 

25 

819 

3-80 

3-41 

3*68 

3-78 

3-91 

4-09 

4-19 

4-30 

4*50 

4-71 

4-90 

26 

3*30 

3*41 

3-52 

3-69 

3-89 

4-08 

480 

4-30 

4-42 

4-62 

4*84 

603 

27 

3-41 

3-53 

3-63 

3-80 

4-00 

4-13 

4-31 

4-41 

4-53 

4-74 

4-97 

5-16 

2R 

3-53 

3-63 

3-74 

3-91 

4-10 

4-84 

448 

4-52 

4-64 

4-86 

5-10 

6-29 

29 

3-63 

3-74 

3-86 

408 

4-20 

4-35 

4*53 

463 

475 

4-98 

6-23 

5-42 

30 

3-75 

3-86 

3*96 

4*  13 

4-30 

4-46 

4*62 

4-74 

4-87 

6-11 

5-34 

5-56 

31 

3-83 

8*94 

406 

4-23 

4-39 

4-56 

4  72 

4-85 

4-98 

6-23 

5-46 

5*67 

32 

3-91 

403 

4-16 

4-83 

4-49 

466 

4-82 

4-96 

5-09 

6-34 

5-57 

6  79 

33 

3-99 

4-13 

4-26 

4-43 

4-59 

476 

4-92 

5-07 

6-20 

6-45 

569 

5-91 

31 

4  07 

4-31 

4-36 

4-53 

4-69 

4*86 

608 

5M8 

5*31 

6-57 

6-80 

6-03 

3ft 

416 

4*30 

4-46 

4-63 

4-79 

4-96 

5-18 

5-28 

5-48 

5-68 

5-93 

615 

36 

4-23 

4-m 

4-o4 

4  71 

4-89 

5-06 

ft'82 

5*38 

5-53 

5-79 

6-03 

6-87 

37 

4*29 

4-46 

4-63 

4-80 

4-98 

5-16 

5-38 

6-4H 

5-64 

5-90 

6*15 

6*89 

38 

4-36 

4-64 

4-72 

4-89 

608 

6-26 

6-43 

568 

674 

601 

6-36 

6-51 

39 

4-43 

4-63 

4-81 

4-98 

5-18 

5-36 

5-58 

668 

5-84 

6-18 

6-36 

6*62 

40 

4-60 

470 

490 

5-09 

ft-28 

6-45 

5-63 

5-78 

5-94 

6-28 

6-49 

6-74 

41 

4-60 

4-80 

6-00 

519 

5-38 

5-64 

6*70 

5  86 

6-03 

634 

6-61 

6-86 

42 

4-70 

4  90 

5*10 

6-29 

6-48 

6*(» 

578 

5  94 

611 

6-46 

6-73 

6-97 

43 

4-80 

600 

6-20 

6'39 

5-58 

5-78 

5-86 

608 

6-20 

6*66 

6-85 

7-08 

44 

4-89 

5*09 

6-30 

5-49 

5-68 

5-81 

6-94 

6-10 

6-28 

6-67 

6-97 

7-19 

45 

4-98 

618 

6-39 

5-58 

5-78 

5-90 

608 

6-18 

6-37 

6-77 

7  09 

7-30 

46 

607 

6-27 

6-48 

567 

5-87 

698 

6-10 

6-.?6 

6-45 

6-87 

7  81 

7-41 

48 

5'25 

6-45 

6-66 

6-85 

6-05 

6*14 

6-26 

6-43 

6  62 

707 

7-45 

7*63 

60 

5-43 

6-6:i 

6-84 

6-(13 

683 

630 

6*38 

658 

679 

787 

7-67 

7-85 

63 

6-61 

6*8] 

6-03 

6*23 

6-43 

6- 53 

6G2 

6-81 

7*03 

7-47 

7-87 

8  07 

54 

ft-78 

6*98 

6-21 

6-48 

6-63 

6-74 

6-86 

7'04 

7-27 

7  67 

B'Wi 

8-29 

66 

5-94 

614 

6-39 

6-60 

6*88 

6-96 

7-10 

7'27 

7-50 

7-87 

8-33 

8-51 

fS 

6S0 

6-30 

6-57 

6-78 

7-00 

7-16 

733 

7-80 

7-72 

807 

8*41 

871 

60 

6-26 

6*50 

6-76 

6-96 

7-18 

7-36 

7*55 

7-73 

7  92 

887 

8-59 

891 

63 

6-48 

6-Tl 

6-95 

7M6 

736 

7-66 

7  75 

7-93 

811 

8-47 

8-79 

911 

64 

6-70 

691 

716 

7*34 

7-54 

774 

7-94 

8-13 

8-30 

8*66 

8-97 

9-31 

66 

6  92 

7-10 

7*33 

7  52 

7-72 

7-93 

8  18 

8-31 

8-49 

8-84 

9-17 

9*58 

68 

712 

7-30 

7'51 

7-70 

7-90 

8-10 

8-30 

8-49 

8-68 

9-04 

.9-37 

978 

70 

7-32 

7-50 

7-69 

7-88 

8-08 

8-88 

8-48 

867 

8-87 

9*24 

9-59 

9*92 

72 

7"ftl 

7-69 

7-87 

8-(7 

8-88 

8-46 

8-66 

8-85 

907 

9-4« 

9-88 

10  13 

74 

770 

7-88 

8*06 

8-26 

8-47 

8-64 

8-88 

9  03 

9-26 

9-71 

10-06 

10-82 

76 

7-89 

807 

8'2d 

8-46 

8-67 

882 

8-98 

9-21 

9«44 

9-93 

10-28 

1053 

78 

8-oe 

8*86 

8-44 

8-65 

8-87 

9-00 

9-14 

9-39 

9  62 

10-16 

10-51 

1073 

80 

8-87 

8-44 

862 

8  84 

906 

9-18 

9*30 

9-M 

9->»0 

10-37 

10'75 

10-94 

82 

8-46 

8'63 

8-81 

903 

9  24 

9  37 

9-41 

9  76 

9-99 

10-53 

1091 

11-13 

84 

8-65 

^82 

9*00 

9-20 

9-42 

9-56 

9  78 

9-94 

10-18 

10-69 

11-07 

11-31 

86 

8-86 

9-01 

9-18 

9  38 

9-60 

9  74 

9-92 

10-13 

10-36 

10  84 

11-23 

11-50 

88 

9*04 

9*80 

9-36 

9*56 

9-75 

9-93 

10-13 

l03-< 

10-54 

10-98 

11-37 

11-69 

90 

9-28 

9-39 

9-56 

974 

9-93 

10- in 

10-33 

10-53 

10-73 

11-13 

11-51 

11-89 

92 

9-43 

9-58 

974 

9-93 

10-11 

JO- 38 

10  51 

1071 

10-92 

11-32 

11-69 

1-2-08 

94 

963 

!»-7H 

9-93 

1012 

10-30 

10-50 

1070 

10-90 

11-11 

11-50 

11-89 

12-27 

96 

9*82 

9*97 

10  12 

10-30 

10  49 

10-69 

10-89 

ir(i9 

11  29 

11-68 

12-08 

1246 

98 

1001 

10-16 

10-31 

10-49 

I06H 

10-88 

11-08 

11-27 

n-48 

11-87 

12-27 

1-2-64 

100 

10-20 

10*35 

10-60 

10-69 

10-86 

11*06 

11 -2C 

1146 

11-6*3 

13  06 

12-45 

12->4 

430 


PBOPORTIONS  OF  STEAM-ENGINES. 


THICKNESS  OF  LARGE   ETE  OF  CBANK. 


Diameter  of 

Cylinder  in 

Inches 

LSlfOTH  or  tTSOKB  IN  PBT 

2 

n 

8 

H 

4 

H 

5 

H 

6 

7 

8 

9 

90 

171 

1  80 

1-89 

1-97 

8*05 

818 

2*19 

2-25 

8*38 

2  44 

8  66 

•2*64 

SI 

1'77 

1-87 

1*95 

804 

8*13 

8*80 

8'27 

2*32 

2*40 

8-68 

8*64 

275 

n 

1-83 

1-93 

2<)1 

8-11 

820 

8-88 

836 

8-39 

848 

860 

8*72 

2-86 

S3 

1-TO 

1*99 

2*07 

8*18 

2'28 

836 

2*43 

2*46 

866 

8-68 

8-80 

2*97 

S4 

I-99 

2-Ofi 

2-14 

2-89 

2-39 

8-44 

8*51 

8*64 

8*64 

8*76 

888 

3*08 

85 

2-01 

212 

2*21 

8-38 

8-43 

2*68 

8-59 

8-62 

8-7i 

884 

8*96 

8-18 

26 

2-07 

2-19 

2-28 

2-39 

8*60 

2-59 

8*66 

2*70 

8-HO 

8*98 

304 

3-28 

27 

2-13 

2*25 

2-35 

9r4ti 

8-68 

8*66 

873 

2-78 

S-«7 

899 

3*12 

3'38 

28 

2-19 

2-31 

8*48 

2-&8 

865 

2*73 

280 

2-86 

294 

306 

320 

348 

29 

2*29 

2-37 

8-49 

2*60 

873 

8*80 

8-87 

2-94 

301 

3- 18 

388 

3-58 

ao 

230 

2-43 

8-56 

8-68 

880 

8*87 

894 

8  01 

8-08 

8  18 

3*36 

3*68 

31 

236 

2-50 

2^ 

8-74 

8-87 

8*94 

3-00 

307 

315 

3-26 

8-43 

3-73 

32 

2-42 

2-36 

2-69 

8-80 

8*94 

301 

806 

3*13 

8  22 

3*34 

850 

3*78 

33 

2-49 

2-62 

2-75 

886 

300 

3-08 

312 

3-20 

8-29 

3-41 

367 

3*83 

34 

2-55 

8-69 

2-81 

8*98 

806 

3*  15 

3  18 

3*5{7 

3-36 

3-48 

8*64 

388 

36 

2-61 

2-75 

8-87 

8-98 

8-18 

3*28 

326 

3  34 

8-43 

3-SS 

3-71 

4-98 

36 

2-67 

2-81 

2-98 

3-04 

3-18 

329 

8*82 

8-41 

8fiO 

3-68 

3-78 

4-9* 

37 

2-74 

2-87 

2-99 

310 

3*24 

3*35 

8-39 

3*4£ 

8*67 

3*69 

8-85 

4-08 

88 

2-81 

2-94 

30A 

3  16 

3-30 

8*41 

3*46 

3  66 

864 

8*77 

3^1 

4*07 

39 

2-87 

31X) 

3*11 

3-22 

3-36 

847 

8-63 

8-68 

371 

384 

8-97 

411 

40 

293 

SOB 

3-17 

3*29 

8'42 

8'61 

860 

3*69 

3*78 

390 

403 

4*15 

41 

3  03 

3-13 

3-24 

8'37 

3-49 

3-68 

367 

3-75 

8*85 

8-98 

411 

4*84 

42 

313 

3*22 

3-31 

3-46 

3-&6 

366 

3-74 

3*81 

3-92 

406 

4*19 

4-88 

43 

3*28 

330 

3-39 

3-63 

3*63 

3  78 

3  81 

8  87 

399 

4-14 

4'27 

4*40 

44 

3-33 

339 

3-47 

360 

8-69 

3-79 

388 

3-94 

4*06 

4*22 

4-36 

4-48 

45 

3-43 

3-47 

3*59 

3-67 

3-75 

3-86 

3*96 

4*01 

4*13 

4*30 

4-43 

4«56 

46 

3*53 

3'66 

3-68 

3'74 

3*81 

393 

4-02 

4-08 

419 

4-38 

451 

4*64 

48 

3-73 

3*73 

3-7^ 

3-88 

3-93 

406 

4  15 

4-22 

4  82 

4*58 

4-66 

6*80 

60 

8-93 

3-98 

3-95 

4-02 

4-09 

4*18 

4*27 

4*36 

4*46 

464 

4-81 

5-96 

AS 

4-10 

4-05 

4-09 

4M8 

4*24 

4*31 

4  41 

4-48 

4-60 

4*78 

4-95 

5*10 

M 

4-28 

4-19 

4-24 

4*33 

4-38 

4*45 

4-M 

4-r>i 

4-74 

4-92 

609 

5*24 

fi6 

4-46 

4-33 

4*40 

4-47 

4*62 

4-59 

4*69 

4  7ft 

4*88 

606 

5*23 

5-3« 

M 

4-62 

4-46 

4-56 

4-61 

4*66 

4-73 

4- 13 

4-89 

5*00 

519 

6  37 

5-58 

60 

479 

4-60 

4*72 

4  76 

4-80 

4-87 

4*95 

5*03 

6-12 

5*21 

5*49 

6*fl6 

62 

4-98 

4-80 

4*88 

4'90 

4-96 

5*02 

6*09 

B-I7 

6*86 

6*45 

5-63 

5*80 

64 

6- 16 

6*00 

604 

5-03 

6' 10 

616 

6-23 

631 

5*40 

6-69 

5-77 

594 

66 

5*34 

5  80 

920 

5'15 

6*24 

6*30 

5*37 

6-49 

6*54 

5*73 

6*90 

6-08 

68 

5*62 

6*40 

5-35 

6-27 

63S 

5-44 

6*51 

6-A9 

6*68 

6-87 

604 

6-28 

70 

.V70 

6-60 

5-49 

9-40 

6-62 

6*58 

6*64 

9'78 

680 

6*98 

6*16 

6-8* 

7'i 

6-90 

5-78 

6-67 

6*66 

5*68 

5.74 

5-80 

5  86 

5-94 

6-12 

6*30 

6-49 

74 

6'09 

6-96 

6*84 

6-78 

5-84 

5*89 

5*96 

6-00 

608 

6*26 

6*44 

66S 

76 

6-27 

6*  14 

6-00 

6*88 

598 

6-03 

609 

6*14 

622 

6*40 

6-58 

6-75 

78 

6-46 

6-38 

616 

6-08 

6-12 

6*17 

6*23 

6*2N 

6-?6 

6-53 

6*71 

687 

80 

6*66 

6-49 

638 

6  16 

6*26 

6*31 

6*37 

6  43 

6-ftO 

6-66 

6*84 

708 

82 

6-86 

6*69 

6*50 

6  36 

642 

6*46 

6*51 

6*57 

664 

6-80 

6-98 

7*16 

84 

7*06 

6-88 

6-68 

6  64 

6*58 

6-fil 

6*65 

6*71 

6*78 

694 

7-12 

7-80 

86 

7-27 

7-Ofi 

6-84 

6-73 

6*74 

6-76 

6-79 

6-85 

6-90 

7-08 

7-26 

7*44 

88 

7-47 

7  24 

7-00 

6-92 

6-90 

6  91 

0*93 

6-99 

7-02 

7-21 

7-39 

7*87 

90 

7-G7 

7*42 

718 

711 

7*05 

7*06 

7  08 

711 

7*14 

7*34 

7*51 

7® 

92 

7-88 

7-62 

7-37 

7-29 

7*21 

7-22 

7-23 

727 

7*30 

7*48 

7-66 

7*8S 

94 

8'U9 

7-81 

759 

7-47 

7*37 

7-38 

7-38 

7-43 

7-45 

7-62 

7*79 

7*97 

96 

8*31 

7-99 

7-73 

7  66 

7*58 

784 

7  53 

7-59 

7-60 

7-76 

7^3 

8*11 

98 

8-52 

8-17 

7-91 

7-81 

7-69 

7-70 

7-68 

7  73 

7*76 

7-90 

806 

8«8« 

100 

S-72 

8  40 

809 

7-97 

7-86 

7*84 

7*83 

7  87 

7  91 

8*04     819 

886 

DIMENSIONS  OF   AIB-PUMP  AND   OF  PISTON   BODS.      4S1 


DIMBN8I0NS  OP  TRB 

SBVKRAL  PARTS  OP  PItTOIf  KOD   IN  IMCHIS 
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1'2>0 

1*90 

1-80 

2-80 

2-30 

8-11 

•48 

1*70 

•70 

1-84 

91 

18-6 

8  1 

4-2 

1-99 

1*89 

2-94 

2-41 

821 

•44 

1-78 

•73 

1-40 

23 

13*8 

88 

4-4 

8*09 

1*98 

8-08 

253 

2*38 

•46 

1-87 

•77 

1-47 

83 

13*8 

3-3 

4*6 

2-18 

2-07 

3-^ 

2-64 

8-43 

•48 

1*95 

•80 

158 

84 

14-4 

8-4 

4-8 

2-28 

8-16 
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2-76 

2-63 

•50 

8^04 

•84 

1-60 

85 

160 

8-5 

6-0 

8-37 

8-25 
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2-87 

8-63 

•52 

8*18 
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1-67 

36 
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2-6 

5-8 

2-47 

8-34 
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2-99 

8-74 
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1^73 

27 

168 
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8-84 

•67 
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I^80 

88 
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8-95 
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•97 
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29 
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89 
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8  75 
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4*06 
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3-06 
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1^00 
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30 
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9-86 
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31 
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8-94 
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43 
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414 
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1-68 
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12-8 
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7-82 
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432      DIMENSIONS  OF   CBANK  PIN^  CRANK,   AND  PIPES. 


1M    _, 

CRANK   PIN 

1 

CRANK 

PI  PBS  AND  PAMAOBS 

Diameter  o 

Cjlinder  in 

Inches 

Diatneier  of 

Crank  Pin 
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Length  of 

Crank  Pin 
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Feed  Pipe  in 
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30 
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8*20 
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8-75 

3-80 

880 

3*69 

17 

8-16 

1-79 
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31 

8*98 
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S-86 

10 

8-83 

26 
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23 

8  13 

8-52 
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4  12 

3*42 
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16 

8-94 

86 

8-84 

1'89 

5*45 

33 

8-24 

8-68 

1-46 

4*31 

3-58 

3-68 

30 

4-66 

44 

4-18 

1*94 

5*66 

34 

8*88 
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1-62 
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86 

6*18 

63 

4-53 

1-99 
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8A 
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4-6K 
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30 
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63 

4-87 
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36 
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4*16 
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2-H6 

4-16 

36 

6-42 

71 

5*22 

2-09 

6-24 

37 

3*80 

4*82 

1*71 

6-06 

8  97 

432 

40 

7-04 

80 

356 

3-13 

6-42 

28 

3-94 

4*48 

177 

6*85 

808 

4  48 

46 

7-66 

89 

5*91 

3-18 

6-60 

39 

4*08 

4-64 

1-83 

6*43 

8*19 

4*64 

60 

8*28 

98 
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3-28 

6-80 
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6*68 

8-31) 
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66 

8-SK) 
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6-60 

2-28 

7-07 

81 
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4-96 

1-96 

5-81 

8*41 
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60 
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116 

6-94 

2-32 

7*88 

83 

4*64 

6*1-2 

3*03 

699 

3-58 

5-12 

66 

10*06 
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7-29 

2*36 

7-3y 

83 

468 

5*28 

308 

6-18 

8-6X 

6-88 

70 

I0--S6 

134 

7-68 

3-40 

7-55 

34 

4-83 

6-44 

314 
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8-74 

6-44 

76 

H.*96 
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7-98 

2-44 

771 

85 

4-97 

6*60 

2*81 

<)-66 

3  86 

6-60 

80 

11-31 

152 

8-32 

3*48 

7*87 

86 

5-1 1 

676 

3*87 

6-74 

896 

576 

86 

11-61 

161 

867 

2*62 

8-08 

37 

.■i-ae 

6-92 

8-38 

6^3 

407 

5-98 

90 

11*89 

170 

9*01 

3-56 

8-19 

84 

5'40 

608 

3-39 

7-13 

4-18 

6-OS 

95 

13-09 

179 

9-36 

360 

8-35 

89 

ft-54 

6-24 

8-46 

7-31 

429 

6-24 

100 

12*19 

188 

9-70 

2-64 

8-51 

40 

5-69 

6*40 

858 

7*50 

4-40 

6-40 

106 

12-29 

197 

10-06 

8-68 

6-66 

41 

6>»3 

6-62 

8-68 

7  68 

4*51 

6-.t6 

110 

12  56 

2i« 

10*89 

272 

8  80 

43 

6-97 

6'6S 

3-64 

787 

4-62 

6*72 

116 

12H3 

215 

10  74 

3*76 

8-94 

43 

6-11 

6-84 

2*71 

8-05 

4-73 

6-88 

I'iO 

13-10 

224 

11*06 

3*80 

9-08 

44 

6-36 

7-00 

8-78 

824 

4*84 

7*04 

126 

13-37 

238 

11-43 

3-84 

9  33 

45 

6*39 

7-16 

8-84 

8*42 

4-'>6 

7*20 

■  80 

13  64 

348 

11-77 

8-88 

9*86 

46 

6*54 

7*82 

3*91 

8-61 

6-06 

7*36 

136 

13-91 

851 

18-13 

3-91 

9-iH) 

48 

6  88 

768 

8*03 

8-98 

6-28 

7-68 

140 

14-18 

260 

18*46 

3*94 

9-63 

00 

711 

7'95 

8*lfi 

9  36 

6-60 

8C0 

l.V) 

14-70 

278 

13  15 

8-00 

«*89 

63 

7-89 

8"i7 

888 

!r72 

5ri 

8-3-i 

160 

16-20 

296 

18-84 

8  07 

10-13 

54 

7*67 

8*59 

8-41 

1009 

6-94 

8*64 

170 

16-65 

814 

14*68 

3-14 

10*86 

46 

7  95 

8*91 

8-63 

1046 

6-16 

8-96 

180 

16*09 

883 

15  83 

3-20 

10-60 

68 

8*34 

9*23 

3*66 

10-84 

6-38 

9*28 
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16-63 
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16-91 

3-26 

10-84 

60 

8*52 

9*54 
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11-80 

6-60 

9-60 
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16-97 

868 

16-60 

3-33 

11*06 

63 

8-80 

9*86 

8-91 

11-87 

6*82 

9*92 

210 

17-89 

886 

17*29 

838 

11-39 

64 

9-09 

10-18 

4-04 

11-94 

7*04 

10*24 

220 

17-79 

404 

17-98 

8-44 

11-61 

66 

937 

10-60 

4-17 

13-81 

7-26 

10-66 
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18-19 

432 

18-67 

8-50 

11-73 

68 

9-65 

1082 

4*29 

12-68 

7-48 

10-88 

-240 

18-68 
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19  36 

3-56 

11-95 

r 

70 
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11*13 

4-48 

13-06 
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11-2:1 

•260 

18-97 

4'W 

30-05 

8*61 

18-15 

' 

73 

10*22 

11-46 

4-64 

13*41 

7-98 

11-62 

260 

19-34 

476 

20-74 

8-66 

18*35 

74 

10-50 

11*77 

4-67 

1381 

8-14 

11-84 
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19-70 

494 

21-43 

378 

13'&5 

76 

10  79 

12-08 

4-79 

1419 

8  36 

12-16 

-280 

2006 

512 

2212 

877 

1275 

• 

78 

1107 

1240 

4-91 

14-66 

858 

12*48 

21K) 

20-42 

630 

22-81 

3-88 

12-d5 

80 

11  36 

12-72 

6-03 

14-94 

8-80 

12*80 

30t' 

20-78 

648  • 

23-60 

8-88 

13-14 

83 

1164 

13*04 

6-16 

16-38 

9-08 

1312 

310 

21-12 

666 

24  19 

8-93 

13*33 

84 

1193 

18*85 

6-29 

15-69 

9-84 

13-44 

320 

21 -4>; 

684 

24  88 

8*98 

18-61 

86 

12-21 

18^ 

5-41 

1607 

9-46 

1376 

33U 

21-80 

602 

25-57 

403 

13-69 

88 

1260 

13-99 

6-64 

16-44 

9-68 

14-08 

:140 

22-14 

620 

26-26 

407 

13-87 

90 

12  79 

14-30 

567 

16-82 

9-90 

14  40 

3^0 

22-46 

638 

26-96 

4*18 

14-05 

93 

13-07 

14*62 

5-80 

17*20 

10-18 

14-78 

:)60 

22-77 

666 

27-64 

4-16 

14*23 

94 

13-35 

14*94 

6-92 

17  58 

1034 

15-04 

i70 

23-09 

674 

•28-33 

4-31 

14-41 

96 

13*64 

15*36 

6*05 

I7*95 

10-66 

15-36 

3«W 

-23-40 

692 

29-02 

4-26 

14-59 

98 

13-92 

15*58 

6*17 

18-37 

1078 

16-6H 

390 

23-70 

710 

2972 

4-31 

14-76 

100 

14-20 

15-90 

G-30 

18-76 

11*00 

16-00 

400 

21 -no 

72H 

3041 

4-37 

14-92 
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I  may  here  repeatthat  the  diameter  of  cylinder  in 
inches  is  given  in  the  first  vertical  column,  begin- 
ning at  20  inches  and  ending  at  100  inches,  while 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet  is  given  in  the 
first  horizontal  column,  beginning  with  2  feet  and 
ending  with  9.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  find  the 
dimension  proper  for  any  given  engine,  of  which 
we  must  know  the  diameter  of  cylinder  and  length 
of  stroke,  we  find  in  the  first  vertical  column  the 
given  diameter  in  inches,  and  in  the  first  hori- 
zontal column  the  given  length  of  stroke  in  feet ; 
and  where  the  vertical  column  under  the  given 
stroke  intersects  the  horizontal  column  opposite 
the  given  diameter,  there  we  shall  find  the  re- 
quired dimension.* 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
recapitulate  rules  similar  to  the  foregoing  as  ap- 
plicable to  locomotive  engines,  since  the  strengths 
and  other  proportions  proper  for  locomotives  can 
easily  be  deduced  by  taking  an  imaginary  low 
pressure  cylinder  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the 

*  For  screw  or  other  short-stroke  engines  working  at  a  high 
speed,  the  strengths  of  shafts  given  in  the  foregoing  tables 
should  be  somewhat  increased,  and  the  length  of  bearing  at 
Irast  doubled.  In  some  recent  screw  engines  an  irregular 
motion  of  the  engine  has  been  perceived,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  shaft    For  such  engines  a  correspondent  suggests  the 

formula    ^^  ( 7)    +   — on — «  diameter  of  journal  in  inches; 

where  i>  —  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches  and  b  =  radios 
of  crank  in  inches. 

F  F 
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intended  locomotive  cylinder,  and  therefore  of 
four  times  the  area,  when  the  proportions  will 
become  at  once  applicable  to  the  locomotive  cy- 
linder with  a  quadrupled  pressure,  or  100  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch.  In  locomotive  engines  the 
piston  rod  is  generally  made  ^-th  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  whereas  by  the  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  proportions  that  is  here  suggested  it 
would  be  ^th.  But  piston  rods  are  made  of 
their  present  dimensions,  not  so  much  to  bear  the 
tension  produced  by  the  piston,  as  to  bear  the 
compression  when  they  act  as  a  pillar ;  and  pro- 
perly speaking  the  proportionate  diameter  should 
diminish  with  every  diminution  in  the  length  of 
the  stroke.  In  very  short  cylinders  a  proportion 
of -j^th  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  would 
suffice  in  the  case  of  low-pressure  engines,  which 
answers  to  -^th  of  the  diameter  in  locomotives  where 
the  stroke  is  always  very  short.  But  in  high 
pressure  engines  of  any  considerable  dimensions, 
carrying  100  lbs.  on  the  inch,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  rod  should  be  ^th  of  the  diameter, 
answering  to  -jig^th  of  the  diameter  in  low  pressure 
engines  of  the  common  total  pressure  of  25  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  STEAM-BOILERS. 

Is  proportioning  boilers  two  m&in  requirements 
have  to  be  kept  in  view:  1st.  The  provision  of 
a  BufiBcient  quantity  of  grate-bar  area  to  burn — 
with  the  intended  velocity  of  the  draught — the 
quantity  of  coals  required  to  generate  the  necessary 
quantity  of  steam ;  and  2ni  The  provision  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  heating  surface  in  the  boiler, 
to  make  eiire  that  the  heat  will  be  properly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  and  that  no  waatefiii  amount 
of  heat  shall  pass  up  the  chimney.  Even  the 
quantity  of  heating  surface,  however,  proper  to 
be  supplied  for  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  hour  will  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  draught  through 
the  furnace :  for  upon  that  velocity  will  depend 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  within  the  furnace,  and 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  heat  will  depend  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  given  area  of  surface 
can  evaporate.  The  first  point  therefore  to  be 
investigated  is  the  best  velocity  of  the  draught, 
and  the  circumstances  which  determine  that  ve- 
locity.    Here,  too,  there  are   two  guiding  con- 
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siderations.  The  first  is,  that  if  the  velocity  of 
the  draught  be  made  too  great,  the  small  coals  or 
cinders  will  be  drawn  up  into  the  chimney  and 
be  precipitated  as  sparks,  causing  in  many  cases 
serious  annoyance.  The  second  consideration  is, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  smoke  should 
be  as  low  as  possible,  and  should  in  no  case 
exceed  600®.  While,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  in 
land  and  marine  boilers  to  have  a  rapid  draught 
through  the  furnace — such  as  is  produced  in  loco- 
motives by  the  blast-pipe — in  order  that  the  heat 
may  be  sufficiently  intense  to  enable  a  small 
amount  of  surface  to  accomplish  the  required 
evaporation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  inadmissible 
to  have  such  a  rapid  draught  in  the  chimney  as 
will  suck  up  and  scatter  the  small  particles  of  the 
coal ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  velocity  of  the 
air  passing  through  the  grate-bars  should  be  so 
great  as  to  lift  small  pieces  of  coal  or  cinder  and 
carry  them  into  the  flues.  No  furnace  has  yet 
been  constructed  which  reconciles  the  conditions 
of  a  high  temperature  with  a  moderate  velocity 
of  the  entering  air :  but  such  a  furnace  may  be 
approximated  to  by  making  the  opening  through 
the  fire-bridge  very  small,  and  by  insuring  the 
necessary  flow  of  air  through  these  small  openings 
by  the  application  of  a  horizontal  steam-jet  at  each 
opening ;  as  by  this  arrangement  a  high  temper- 
ature may  be  kept  up  in  the  furnace,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  contraction  of  the  area  through  or 
over  the   bridge    will  not  so  much  impair  the 
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draught  as  to  prevent  the  requisite  quantity  of 

coal  from  being  burnt. 

The  exhaustion  which  a  chimney  produces  is 
the  efiFect  of  the  greater  rarity  of  the  column  of 
air  within  the  chimney  than  that  of  the  air  out- 
side. If  air  be  heated  until  it  is  expanded  to 
twice  its  volume,  then,  its  density  being  half  of 
what  it  was  before,  each  cubic  inch  of  the  hot  air 
will  weigh  only  half  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
cold  air ;  and  if  the  hot  air  be  enclosed  in  a  bal- 
loon, it  will  ascend  in  the  cold  air  with  a  force  of 
ascent  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full 
of  cold  air.  As  water  is  about  773  times  heavier 
than  air  at  the  freezing-point,  it  will  require  773 
cubic  inches  of  air,  heated  imtil  they  expand  to 
twice  their  volume,  to  have  ascensional  force 
sufficient  to  balance  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  or  if 
a  syphon-tube  be  formed  with  a  column  of  water 
1  inch  high  in  one  leg,  it  will  require  a  column  of 
the  hot  air  1546  inches  (or  nearly  129  feet)  high, 
in  the  other  leg,  to  balance  the  column  of  water 
1  inch  high.  In  other  words,  a  chimney  heated 
until  the  density  of  the  smoke  is  only  half  that  of 
the  air  entering  the  furnace,  and  which  will  be 
the  case  at  a  temperature  under  600%  will,  if 
129  feet  high,  produce  an  exhaustion  of  1  inch  of 
water.  In  land  boilers  the  ordinary  exhaustion 
or  suction  of  chimneys  is  such  as  would  support 
a  column  of  from  1  to  2  inches  of  water.  But 
in  steam -vessels  the  height  of  the  chimney  is 
limited,  and  the  deficient  height  has  to  be  made 
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up  for  bj  an  increased  area.  In  practice,  the 
diameter  of  the  chimney  of  a  steam-vessel  is 
usually  made  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  there  being  supposed  to  be  one 
chimney  and  two  cylinders,  with  the  piston  tra- 
velling at  the  speed  usnal  in  paddle  vessels. 

Boulton  and  Watt's  rule  for  proportioning  the 
dimensions  of  the  chimneys  of  their  land  engines 
is  aus  follows :— - 

BOULTON  AND  WATT'S  RULE  FOR  FIXING  THE  PROPER 
SECTIONAL  AREA  OF  A  CHIMNET  OF  A  LAND  BOILER 
WHEN   ITS   HEIGHT   IS  DETERMINED. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  coed 
conev/med  under  the  boUer  per  hour  by  12, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  root 
of  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet:  the 
quotient  is  the  proper  area  of  the  chimney  in 
square  inches  at  the  smallest  part. 

Example. — What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  a  factory  chimney  80  feet  high,  and  with  a 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  furnace  of  300  lbs.  per 
hour? 

Here  300x12=3600;  and  divided  by  9  (the 
square  root  of  the  height  nearly)  we  get  400, 
which  is  the  proper  sectional  area  of  the  chimney 
in  square  inches.  If  therefore  the  chimney  be 
square,  it  will  measure  20  inches  each  way  withiD. 
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BOULTON  AND  WATT'S  RULE  FOR  FIXING  THE  PROPER 
HEIGHT  OF  THE  CHIMNET  OF  A  LAND  BOILER 
WHEN  ITS  SECTIONAL  AREA  IS   DETERMINED. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal 
consumed  under  the  boiler  per  hour  by  12, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  sectional  area  of 
the  chimney  in  square  inches :  square  the  quo- 
tient thus  obtained^  which  will  give  the  proper 
height  of  the  chirmiey  in  feet 

Example. — What  is  the  proper  height  in  feet 
of  the  chimney  of  a  boiler  which  burns  300  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour,  the  sectional  area  of  the  chimney 
being  400  square  inches  ? 

Here  300x12  =  3,600,  which  divided  by  400 
(the  sectional  area)  =  9,  the  square  of  which  is  81 ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  height  of  the  chimney  in 
feet. 

These  rules,  though  appropriate  for  land  boilers 
of  moderate  size,  are  not  applicable  to  powerful 
boilers  with  internal  flues,  such  as  those  used  in 
steam-vessels,  in  which  the  sectional  area  of  the 
chimney  is  usually  adjusted  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  8  square  inches  per  nominal  horse-power. 
This  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  in- 
vestigation : — 

In  a  marine  boiler  suitable  for  a  pair  of  engines 
of  110-horse-power,  the  area  of  the  chimney, 
allowing  8  square  inches  per  nominal  horse- 
power, would  be  880  square  inches.  Supposing 
the  boiler  to  consume  10  lbs  of  coal  per  nominal 
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horse-power  per  hour,  or  say  10  cwt.  (or  1120  lbs.) 
of  coal  per  hour,  and  that  the  chimney  was  46 
feet  high,  then,  by  Boulton  and  Watt's  rule  for 
land  engines,  the  sectional  area  of  the  chimney 
should  be  1120  x  12-h  V  46  =  13,440-:- say  7  = 
1,920  square  inches.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
more  than  twice  the  area  obtained  by  allowing  a 
sectional  area  of  8  square  inches  per  nominal 
horse-power.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  discrepancy 
which  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  the  bottom  of. 

In  Peclet's  *  Treatise  on  Heat '  an  investigation 
is  given  of  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  chimney, 
which  investigation  is  recapitulated  and  ably  ex- 
panded by  Mr.  Bankine.  But  it  gives  results 
similar  to  those  deduced  from  Boulton  and  Watt's 
rule  for  their  small  land  boilers,  and  the  expres- 
sions are  much  more  complicated.  Thus  if  t(;= 
the  weight  of  fuel  burned  in  a  given  furnace 
per  second;  V^=the  volume  of  air  at  32®  re- 
quired per  lb.  of  fuel,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
common  boilers  with  a  chimney  draught  is  esti- 
mated at  300  cubic  feet;  T,=the  ahsolute  tem- 
perature of  the  smoke  discharged  by  the  chimney, 
and  which  is  equal  to  the  temperature  shown  by 
the  thermometer -I- 46 1*2**;  T^=the  absolute  tern- 
perature  of  the  freezing-point,  or  46 1*2** +  32°; 
A=the  sectional  area  of  the  chimney  in  square 
feet ;  and  u=the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the 
chimney  in  feet  per  second : 


Then  u= 


AT, 
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If  now  i=tbe  length  of  the  chimney  and  of  the 
flue  leading  to  it  in  feet ;  m=the  mean  hydi*anlic 
depth  of  the  smoke,  or  the  area  of  the  flue  di- 
vided by  its  perimeter,  and  which  for  a  round 
flue  and  chimney  is  ^th  of  the  diameter;  /=a 
coefiicient  of  friction,  the  value  of  which  for  a 
current  of  gas  moving  over  sooty  surfaces  Peclet 
estimates  at  0*012 ;  G-  a  factor  of  resistance  for 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  grate,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  furnaces  burning  20  to 
24  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  on  each  square  foot, 
Peclet  found  to  be  12;  A=the  height  of  the 
chimney  in  feet :  Then  by  a  formula  of  Peclet's 

,     ^^  fl 

which  formula,  with  the  value  that  Peclet  assigns 
to  the  constants,  becomes 

and  by  transposition  and  reduction 

^=^  (13  +  ^0 

where  64 J  is  twice  the  power  of  gravity,  or  32^. 

If  now  the  chimney  be  made  46  feet  high 
and  the  flue  leading  to  it  be  3  feet  diameter  and 
54  feet  long,  then  64-3  x  46  =  2957-8 ;  -012  x  100 
=  1-2 ;  m=ith  of  3,  or  |,  or  -75,  and  l-2-4-*75  = 
1-6. 
Hence  the  equation  becomes 
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V  2957-8 
14:5- =  14-23 


Hence'^7^^'  =  14'23 

Now  if  1,120  lbs.  of  coal  be  consumed  per  hour, 
'31  lbs.  will  be  consumed  per  second =t(; ;  and  if 
the  temperature  of  the  chimney  be  600%  then 
600**+46r=:106r=Tp  and  461^  +  32^=493^= 
T . 
\         -31x300x1061     ,.^ 

H^^^^  493A =^^^ 

A  =14  square  feet,  or  2,016  square  inches; 
whereas  1,920  square  inches  is  the  area  given  by 
Boulton  and  Watt's  rule.  Peclet's  rule,  conse- 
quently, gives  areas  much  too  great  for  boilers 
with  internal  flues,  thoiigh  it  will  answer  pretty 
well  for  small  land  boilers  with  external  flues: 
but  even  here  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  complicated  for  common  use.  It  is  clear  that 
the  friction  of  the  smoke  passing  through  internal 
flues  must  be  much  less  than  the  friction  of  the 
smoke  passing  through  external  flues  like  that 
which  surrounds  a  waggon-boiler.  For  as  only 
one  side  of  the  external  flues  is  efScient  in  heat- 
ing, the  flue  with  the  same  friction  per  foot  in 
length  will  require  to  be  nearly  three  times  as 
long  as  in  the  case  of  an  internal  flue  of  the  same 
area,  to  give  the  required  amount  of  heating  sur- 
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face.  In  steam-vesBels  much  heat  is  wasted,  from 
the  height  of  the  chimney  being  necessarily  so 
limited  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ascensional 
force  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  smoke  is  ob- 
tained. Thus,  if  a  height  of  chimney  of  129  feet 
will  produce  an  exhaustion  of  an  inch  of  water 
when  the  heat  is  sufScient  to  expand  the  air  into 
twice  its  volume,  as  will  be  the  case  at  a  tempe- 
rature considerably  under  600°,  then  it  is  clear 
that  another  height  of  129  feet,  added  to  the  first, 
would  produce  an  exhaustion  equal  to  a  column 
of  injuo  inches  of  water  without  any  additional  ex- 
penditure of  heat ;  and  this  increase  would  go  on 
until  the  velocity  of  the  draught  became  such 
that  the  friction  of  the  additional  height  balanced 
its  ascensional  force.  In  steam-vessels,  where  the 
chimney  is  necessarily  short,  a  great  part  of  the' 
exhausting  or  rarefying  effect  of  the  heat  is  lost ; 
and  in  steam-vessels,  therefore,  a  chimney-draught 
is  a  more  wasteful  expedient  for  promoting  com- 
bustion than  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  land  boiler, 
where  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  ascen- 
sional power  of  the  heat  may  be  made  available. 

The  proportion  of  heating  surface  per  nominal 
horse-power  obtaining  in  marine  boilers  varies 
very  much  in  different  examples,  being  in  some 
boilers  12  square  feet,  in  others  17  square  feet, 
in  others  20  square  feet,  in  others  30  square  feet, 
and  in  some  as  much  as  35  square  feet  per  nominal 
horse  power  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  heating 
surface  required  will  depend  upon  the  intended 
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ratio  in  which  the  nominal  is  to  exceed  the  actual 
power,  which  is  now  often  as  much  as  8  or  9  times, 
and  also  upon  the  measure  of  expansive  action 
which  is  proposed  to  be  adopted.  In  marine 
boilers,  as  in  land  boilers,  about  9  square  feet,  or 
1  square  yard,  of  heating  surface  will  be  required 
to  boil  off  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the  hour,  and 
in  Boulton  and  Watt's  modern  marine  tubular- 
boilers  they  allow  10  square  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the  hour, 
10  square  inches  of  sectional  area  of  tubes,  7 
square  inches  of  sectional  area  of  chimney,  and  14 
square  inches  of  area  over  the  furnace  bridges. 
The  proportions  of  modem  flue-boilers  are  not 
very  different,  except  that  there  is  greater  sectional 
area  of  flue.  But  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  connect  the  proportions  proper  for  small  land 
boilers  with  those  proper  for  large  marine  boilers, 
or  to  construct  a  rule  that  would  be  applicable  to 
every  class  of  flue-boilers. 

Great  confusion  has  been  caused  by  referring  to 
so  indefinite  an  unit  as  the  nominal  power  of  a 
boiler,  and  it  is  much  better  to  make  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  which  the  boiler  can  evaporate  the 
measure  of  its  power.  This  again  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  draught.  But  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  5  or  6  square  feet  of  surface  will 
evaporate  a  cubic  foot  per  hour  in  locomotive 
boilers,  and  9  or  10  square  feet  in  land  and  marine 
boilers. 

The  main  dimensions  and  proportions  of  Boulton 
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and  Watt's  waggon-boilers  of  diflferent  powers  are 
given  in  the  following  Table : — 

PROPOETIONS  OF  BOFLTON  AND  WATT'S  WAGOON 

BOILERS. 


Horie 
Power 

LfDgth 
Boiler 

Breadth 

of 
Boiler 

Dejth 
Boiler 

Mean 
Height 
of  Flue 

Breadth 

of 

Flue 

Sectional 

Area 
of  Flue 

Sectional 

Area 

of  Khip 

perH.P. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

in. 

in. 

•q.  In. 

•q.  In. 

2 

4     0 

3     2 

4      1 

20 

9 

180 

90 

3 

5     3 

3     4 

4     4 

21 

9 

189 

63 

4 

6     0 

3     6 

4     7 

22 

10 

220 

65 

6 

7     0 

3     9 

5     li 

27 

10 

270 

45 

8 

8     0 

4     0 

5     6 

31 

12 

872 

44 

10 

9     0 

4     3 

5     9} 

35 

12 

400 

40 

12 

10    0 

4     6 

6     0 

36 

13 

468 

39 

14 

10     0 

4     9 

6     2^ 

39 

13 

507 

36 

16 

11     9 

5     0 

6     6 

40 

14 

560 

35 

18 

12     8 

5     2 

6     8 

42 

14 

588 

32 

20 

13     6 

5     4 

6  11 

44 

14 

616 

30 

30 

16     0 

5     6 

7     3 

45 

16 

720 

24 

45 

19     0 

6     0 

8     5 

53 

15 

79.5 

17 

These  proportions  enable  us  to  establish  the 
following  rule,  which  is  applicable  to  flue-boilers 
of  every  class :  — 


TO    DETEBHINE     THE     PBOPEB    SECTIONAL    ABEA   OF 
THE   FLUE  IN   FLUE-BOILEBS* 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  aqua/re  root  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  by  the 
constant  number  300,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney 
in  feet:  the  quotient  is  the  proper  sectional 
area  of  the  flue  in  square  inches. 

Example  L — What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
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of  the  flue  in  a  flue-boiler  burniDg  100  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour^  the  chimney  being  49  feet  high  ? 

Here  ^^  100  =  10,  and  10x300=3000;  which 
divided  by  7  (the  square  root  of  49) =428  square 
inches,  which  is  the  proper  area  of  the  flue  in  this 
boiler, 

£ocample2. — What  is  the  proper  sectional  area 
of  the  flue  in  a  flue-boiler  burning  30  lbs.  of  coal 
per  hour,  the  chimney  being  81  feet  high  ? 

Here  V30  =  5-48,  and  6-48  x  300  =  1644  ; 
which  divided  by  9  (the  square  root  of  81)=  183 
nearly,  which  is  the  proper  area  of  the  flue  in 
square  inches. 

ExaTaple  3. — What  is  the  proper  area  of  the 
flue  in  a  flue-boiler  burning  1,000  lbs.  of  coal  per 
hour,  and  with  the  chimney  49  feet  high  ? 

HereVlOOO=31-78,  which  x  300=9534,  and 
dividing  by  7  (which  is  the  square  root  of  49)  we 
get  1,362,  as  the  proper  area  of  the  flue  in  square 
inches.  This  is  equivalent  to  13*62  square  inches 
per  horse-power. 

It  is  the  universal  experience  with  boilers  of 
every  class  that  large  boilers  are  more  economical 
than  small,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coals  will  boil  olBT  more  water  in  boilers  of 
large  power  than  in  boilers  of  small  power.  Never- 
theless, for  purposes  of  classification,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  assume  the  efficiencies  as  equaL 

The  proper  proportions  of  flue-boilers  from 
1  to  100  horses'  power  are  given  in  the  following 
Table :— 


BOULTON  AND  WATT's  PRACTICE. 
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PROPER  PROPORTIONS  OP  FLUE-BOILERS   OF 
DIFFERENT   POWERS. 


Horse 
Power 

Pounds  of 
Coal  con- 
sumed per 
Hour. 

Sectional 

Area  of 

Flue  in 

B.  A  W.'s 

Boilers 

Sectional 
AreaofFlue 

by  Rule, 
with  Chim- 
ney 49  ft. 
high 

Sectional 
AreaofFlue 

by  Rule, 
withChim- 

ner  81  ft. 
high 

Heating 

Surface 

per  H.  P. 

Sectional 
Area  of 
Floe,  per 
sq.  ft.  of 
Heating 
Surface 

1 

lbs. 
10 

•q.  in. 

sq.  in. 
123 

sq.  In. 
106 

sq.  rt. 

sq.  in. 

2 

20 

180 

191 

149 

16 

60 

3 

80 

189 

235 

183 

13 

4-8 

4 

40 

220 

270 

210 

11 

6-0 

5 

50 

•         • 

303 

235 

6 

60 

270 

331 

258 

10-7 

4-2 

7 

70 

•         ■ 

358 

278 

8 

80 

372 

383 

296 

10-2 

4-3 

9 

90 

•     • 

406 

316 

10 

100 

400 

428 

333 

10 

40 

11 

110 

■          • 

463 

360 

12 

120 

468 

469 

365 

9  8 

3-9 

13 

130 

•          • 

488 

380 

14 

140 

507 

507 

394 

9-8 

3*6 

15 

150 

•         • 

524 

408 

16 

160 

560 

541 

421 

97 

3*5 

17 

170 

•         • 

554 

431 

18 

180 

588 

675 

446 

9-8 

8-2 

19 

190 

•          • 

590 

46U 

20 

200 

616 

606 

471 

10 

3-0 

30 

300 

720 

724 

577 

9-8 

2-4 

45 

450 

795 

909 

707 

9-6 

1-7 

60 

600 

•         • 

1,049 

818 

76 

750 

•         • 

1,173 

912 

100 

1,000 

1.300 

1.362 

1,059 

8 

1-6 

Mr.  Watt  reckoned  that  in  his  boilers  8  lbs.  of 
coal  would  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the 
hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  horse- 
power in  the  case  of  engines  working  without 
expansion.      Good  Welsh  coal,  however,   it  has 
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been  found,  will  evaporate  10  lbs.  of  water  for 
each  pound  of  coal,  which  is  equivalent  to  1*6  cubic 
feet  of  water,  or  1'6  horse's  power  in  the  case  of 
an  engine  working  without  expansion ;  and  if 
such  a  measure  of  expansion  be  used  as  will 
double  the  efficiency  of  the  steam,  then  10  lbs. 
of  coal  burned  in  the  furnace  will  generate  3*2 
actual  horses'  power.  To  attain  this  measure  of 
efficiency,  however,  the  steam  would  have  te  be 
cut  off  between  ^  and  J  of  the  stroke ;  and  in  the 
best  boilers  and  engines  working  with  the  usual 
rates  of  expansion  it  will  not  be  safe  te  reckon 
more  than  2  (or  at  most  2^)  actual  horses'  power 
as  obtainable  by  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water.  When,  therefore,  engines  work  up  to 
five  times  their  nominal  power,  as  they  now  often 
do,  it  can  only  be  done  by  passing  through  them 
twice  the  quantity  of  steam  that  answers  to  their 
nominal  power — or,  in  other  words,  by  making  the 
boilers  of  twice  the  proportionate  size,  unless 
where  some  expedient  for  producing  an  aiiificial 
draught  is  employed. 

The  proper  height  of  chimney  where  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  flue  is  known  can  easily  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  rule. 

T.      ...A      ^/PxSOO  ^^        ^     (VPxSOO) 
For  if  A= -7j^ —  then  A=^ -^ 

which  formula  put  inte  words  is  as  follows  : 
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TO  FIND  THE  PROPER  HEIGHT  OF  A  CHIMNEY  IN 
FEET  WHEN  THE  NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  OF  COAL 
CONSUMED  PER  HOUR  AND  ALSO  THE  SECTIONAL 
AREA  OF  THE  FLUE   ARE  KNOWN. 

BuLE. — MuUi/ply  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  by  the 
constant  number  300,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  sectional  a/rea  of  the  flue  i/a  square 
in/ihes:  the  square  of  the  quotient  is  tlie 
proper  height  of  the  chiw/ney  in  feet 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  height  of  the 
chimney  of  a  boiler  consuming  100  lbs.  of  coal 
per  hour,  and  with  a  sectional  area  of  flue  of  428 
square  inches  ? 

Here  ^/100=10,  and  10x300=3000,  which 
divided  by  428  =  7,  the  square  of  which  is  49, 
which  is  the  proper  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  height  of  the 
chimney  of  a  flue-boiler  consuming  100  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour,  and  with  a  sectional  area  of  flue  of 
333  square  inches? 

Here  V 100  =10,  and  10x300=3000,  which 
divided  by  333  =  9,  the  square  of  which  is  81, 
which  is  the  proper  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet. 

In  flue-boilers  the  sectional  area  of  the  chimney 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  flue  of  a  boiler  of 
half  the  power.  Hence  in  the  foregoing  Table 
the  proper  sectional  area  of  the  chimney  of  a 
20-horse  boiler — the  chimney  being  49  feet  high — 

GG 
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will  be  the  same  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  flue 
of  a  10-horse  boiler,  namely  428  square  inches, 
with  a  height  of  chinmey  of  49  feet;  and  the 
proper  sectional  area  of  the  chimney  of  a  30- 
horse  boiler  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  flue 
of  a  15-hor8e  boiler,  namely,  524  square  inches, 
with  a  height  of  chimney  of  49  feet.  If  the 
chimney  be  91  feet  high,  then  the  values  will 
become  333  and  408  square  inches  respectively. 
As  then  the  area  of  the  chimney  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  flue  of  the  boiler  of  half 
the  power,  it  is  needless  to  give  a  separate  rule 
for  finding  the  area  of  the  chimney,  as  such  rule 
will  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  for  finding 
the  proper  area  of  the  flue,  except  that  we  take 
hxdf  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  per 
hour  instead  of  the  whole. 

In  marine  tubular  boilers  the  total  capacity  or 
bulk  of  the  boiler,  exclusive  of  the  chimney,  is 
about  8  cubic  feet  for  each  cubic  foot  of  water 
evaporated  per  hour — divided  in  the  proportion  of 
6*5  cubic  feet  devoted  to  the  water,  furnaces,  and 
tubes,  and  1*5  cubic  foot  occupied  as  a  recep- 
tacle or  repository  for  the  steam.  The  common 
diameter  of  tube  in  marine  boilers  is  about  3 
inches,  and  the  length  is  28  or  30  times  tlie 
diameter.  In  locomotive  boilers  the  usual  dia- 
meter of  the  tubes  is  2  inches,  and  the  length 
is  about  60  times  the  diameter.  The  area  of 
the  blast  orifice  in  locomotives  is  about  -jV^^  ^f 
the  area  of  the  chimney.     The  firebars  are  com- 
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monly  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  air-spaces  are  made 
1  inch  wide  for  fast  trains.  The  main  dimen- 
sions of  marine  and  locomotive  boilers  required 
for  the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  are 
given  in  the  following  Table : — 

PBOPOBTIONS  OF  MODERN  BOILEBS  BBQUIBEB 
TO  EVAPORATE   A  CUBIC   FOOT  OF  WATEB  PEB   HOUB. 


Proportion  required  per  Coble  Foot 
evaporated  per  Hour 

Marine 
Flue 

Marine 
Tubular 

Loco- 
motive 

Square  feet  of  heating  sarface  . 
Square  inches  of  fire-grate 
Square  inches  sectional  area'^^ 

of  flue  or  tubes     .        .       J 
Square  inches  sectional  areal 

of  chimney  .        .        .       j 
Square  feet  of  heating  surface^ 

per  square  foot  of  fire-grate  J 
Pounds  of  coal  or  coke  con-^ 

sumed  on  each  square  foot  > 

of  fire-grate  per  hour    .       J 

8 
70 

13 
6 

16-48 

16 

9  to  10 
70 

10 

7 
18-54 

16 

6 
18 

81 
3*4 
48 

63 

The  quantity  of  coal  or  coke  burned  on  each 
square  foot  of  fire-grate  in  the  hour  to  evaporate 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  of  course  very  much 
depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  coal  or  coke.  In 
the  above  Table  the  average  working  result  of  8  lbs. 
of  water  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of  coal,  or  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  evaporated  by  7*8  lbs.  of  coal^  is  taken. 

The  efficiency  of  a  steam-vessel  is  measured  by 
the  expenditure  of  fuel  necessary  to  transport  a 
given  weight  at  a  given  speed  thi-ough  a  given 
space ;  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  steam-vessels 
of  recent  construction  is  the  steamer  Hansa,  built 
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by  Messrs.  Caird  and  Co.,  to  ply  between  Bremen 
and  America.  In  this  vessel  there  are  two  invei-ted 
direct-acting  engines,  with  cylinders  80  inches 
diameter  and  3^  feet  stroke.  There  are  four  tu- 
bular boilers,  with  four  furnaces  in  each,  con- 
taining a  total  grate  surface  of  350  square  feet, 
and  a  heating  surface  of  9,200  square  feet ;  besides 
which  there  is  a  superheater,  containing  a  heating 
surface  of  2,100  square  feet.  The  steam  is  of 
25  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square  inch,  and  it  is  con- 
deiised  by  being  discharged  into  a  vessel  traversed 
by  3,584  brass  tubes,  1  inch  external  diameter, 
and  7  feet  long.  Each  tube  having  1*75  square 
feet  of  cooling  surface,  the  total  cooling  sur- 
face will  be  6,272,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  heating  surface.  The  cooling  water 
is  sent  through  the  tubes  by  means  of  two 
double-acting  pumps,  21  inches  diameter  and 
24  inches  stroke,  worked  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  crank-shaft.  It  is  much  better  to  send 
the  water  through  the  tubes  than  to  send  the  steam 
through  them.  But  standing  and  hanging  bridges 
of  plate-iron  should  be  introduced  alternately  in 
the  chamber  traversed  by  the  tubes,  so  as  to  compel 
the  current  of  steam  to  follow  a  zigzag  course ;  and 
the  steam  should  be  let  in  at  that  end  of  the 
chamber  at  which  the  water  is  taken  off,  so  that 
the  hottest  steam  may  encounter  the  hottest  water. 
It  would  further  be  advantageous  to  inject  the 
feed-water  into  a  small  chamber  in  the  eduction- 
pipe,  so  as  to  raise  the  feed-water  to  the  boiling- 
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point  before  being  sent  into  the  boiler;  or  the 
feed-pipe  might  be  coiled  in  the  eduction-pipe 
so  as  to  receive  the  first  part  of  the  heat  of 
the  escaping  steam.  A  length  of  7  feet  appears 
to  be  rather  great  for  a  pipe  an  inch  diameter^  as 
the  water  at  the  end  of  it  will  become  so  hot  as  to 
cease  to  condense  any  steam^  unless  the  velocity 
of  the  flow  be  so  great  as  to  involve  considerable 
resistance  from  friction.  Short  pipes,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  cold  water,  will  enable  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  refrigerating  sur£Ekce  to  suffice, 
as  plainly  appears  from  Mr.  Joule^s  experiment, 
already  recited. 

If  we  reckon  the  engines  of  the  Hansa  at  700 
horses'  power,  there  will  be  half  a  square  foot  of 
grate-bars  per  nominal  horse-power,  and  13*1 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  nominal  horse- 
power in  the  boiler,  besides  3  square  feet  in  the 
superheater;  making  in  all  16*1  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  per  nominal  horse-power,  or  32*2 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  square  foot  of 
fire-grate.  If  we  take  9  square  feet  as  evaporating 
a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  then  the  total 
evaporation  of  the  boilers  in  cubic  feet  will  be 
9,200-5-9=1,022  cubic  feet  per  hour;  and  if  we 
reckon  8  lbs.  of  coal  as  necessary  to  evaporate  a 
cubic  foot,  then  the  consumption  of  coal  per  hour 
will  be  8,176  lbs.,  or  3*6  tons  per  hour,  supposing 
the  boiler  to  be  working  at  its  greatest  power. 
This  is  11*6  lbs.  of  coal  per  nominal  horse-power, 
reckoning  the  power  at  700 ;  and  at  this  rate  of 
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consumption  23*2  lbs.  of  coal  will  be  burned  every 
hour  on  each  square  foot  of  fire-grate,  to  generate 
the  steam  required  for  a  nominal  horse-power,  or 
it  will  be  16  lbs.  on  each  square  foot  every  hour 
to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot — ^there  being  nearly  1*5 
cubic  feet  of  water  evaporated  for  the  production 
of  each  nominal  horse-power* 


INDICATIONS  TO  BE   FULFILLED   IN   MABINE  BOILEBS. 

In  all  boilers  the  expedients  for  maintaining  a 
proper  circulation  of  the  water,  so  that  the  flame 
may  act  upon  solid  water  and  not  upon  a  mixture 
of  water  and  steam,  have  been  greatly  neglected ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  much  larger  amoimt 
of  surface  is  required  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  metal  of  the  boiler  is  often  bent 
and  buckled  by  being  overheated,  and  priming 
takes  place  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  In  all 
tubular  boilers  the  water  should  be  within  the 
tvhea^  and  those  tubes  should  be  vertical,  so  as  to 
enable  the  current  of  steam  and  water  to  rise  up- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  best  form  of 
steamboat  boiler  hitherto  introduced  is  the  bay- 
stack  boiler,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
fertile  ingenuity  of  Mr.  David  Napier,  and  in 
which  boiler  the  prescribed  indications  are  well 
fulfilled.  In  the  haystack  boiler,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  smaller  class  of  river-boats  on  the 
Clyde — ^but  which,  like  the  oscillating  engine  at 
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the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  has  not  yet  been 
employed  in  seagoing  vessels — the  tubes  are 
vertical,  with  the  water  within  them;  and  the 
smoke  on  its  way  to  the  chimney  imparts  its  heat 
to  the  water  by  impinging  upon  the  outsides  of 
the  tubes*  The  late  Lord  Dundonald  (another 
remarkable  mechanical  genius)  proposed  a  similar 
plan  of  boiler ;  and  boilers  on  his  principle — in 
which  the  furnace  flue  of  a  common  marine  flue- 
boiler  is  filled  with  a  grove  of  small  vertical  tubes 
on  which  the  smoke  impinges  on  its  way  to  the 
chimney — ^have  been  much  used  on  the  Continent 
with  good  results,  and  were  also  introduced  in  the 
Collins  line  of  steamers  navigating  the  Atlantic. 
The  Clyde  haystack  boilers  are  generally  made  of 
the  form  of  an  upright  cylinder,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical top,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  chimney 
ascends.  The  furnace  is  circular,  with  a  water- 
space  all  round  it,  and  with  a  circular  crown ;  so 
that  the  furnace  forms,  in  fact,  a  short  cylinder, 
divided  in  some  cases  into  four  quarters  by  ver- 
tical water-spaces  crossing  one  another.  Suitable 
passages  are  provided  to  conduct  the  smoke  from 
the  furnace  into  a  cylindrical  chamber  situated 
above  it — ^the  diameter  of  this  cylinder  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler  less  the 
breadth  of  a  water-space  which  runs  round  it ;  and 
the  height  of  this  cylinder  being  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tubes.  The  tubes  are  set  in  circles 
round  the  chimney ;  and  the  smoke,  which  is  de- 
livered from  the  furnace  near  the  exterior  of  the 
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cylindrical  chamber,  has  to  make  its  way  among 
the  vertical  tubes  before  it  can  reach  the  chimney. 
The  lower  tube-plate  and  the  furnace  crown  are 
stayed  to  one  another  by  frequent  bolts,  and  the 
cylindrical  chamber  containing  the  tubes  is  also 
bolted  at  intervals  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  The 
water-space  intervening  between  the  lower  tube- 
plate  and  furnace  crown  is  made  very  wide,  so  as 
to  hold  a  large  body  of  water,  and  also  to  enable 
a  person  to  reach  in  should  repairs  be  required. 
The  only  weak  part  of  this  boiler  is  the  root  of 
the  chimney,  which  sometimes  has  collapsed  from 
becoming  overheated  by  the  flame  ascending  the 
chimney  before  the  steam  has  been  generated ;  and 
the  small  pressure  of  the  air  shut  within  the  boiler 
when  heated  has  caused  the  root  of  the  chimney 
to  collapse.  This  risk  is  easily  prevented  by 
placing  several  rings  of  T-iron  around  the  root  of 
the  chimney  within  the  steam-chest,  and  also  by 
carrying  down  the  plating  of  the  chimney  for 
some  distance  into  the  tube-chamber,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  hanging-bridge  that  would  hinder  the 
hottest  part  of  the  smoke  from  escaping,  and 
retain  it  in  the  tube-chamber  until  it  had  given 
out  the  principal  part  of  its  heat  to  the  water. 
In  all  boilers  of  this  construction  these  precautions 
should  be  adopted ;  and  it  would  further  be  useful 
to  place  a  short  piece  of  pipe  in  the  mouth  of 
every  upright  tube,  so  as  to  continue  the  tube  up 
to  the  water-level,  whereby  the  column  being 
elongated  its  ascensional  force  would  be  increased, 
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and  the  circulation  of  the  water  be  rendered  more 
rapid. 

As  this  species  of  boiler  is  likely  to  come  into 
use  both  for  steam-vessels  and  for  locomotives,  it 
will  be  proper  to  indicate  the  forms  which  appear 
to  be  most  suitable  for  those  objects.  In  steam- 
vessels  it  is  desirable  to  combine  the  introduction 
of  a  species  of  boiler  adapted  for  working  at  a 
higher  pressure,  with  arrangements  for  burning 
the  smoke,  which  will  be  best  done  by  maintaining 
a  high  temperature  in  the  furnace;  and  a  high 
degree  of  heat  will  be  best  kept  up  in  the  furnace 
by  forming  it  of  firebrick  instead  of  surrounding 
it  with  water  in  the  usual  manner.  If,  therefore, 
a  square  box  of  iron  be  taken  and  lined  with 
firebrick,  and  if  it  be  divided  longitudinally  and 
transversely  by  these  brick  walls,  and  be  after- 
wards arched  over,  we  shall  have  four  furnaces, 
requiring  merely  the  introduction  of  the  firebars 
to  enable  them  to  be  put  into  operation.  Suppose 
that  on  the  top  of  each  of  these  square  boxes  a 
barrel  of  vertical  tubes  is  placed,  the  barrel  being 
sufficiently  sunk  into  the  brickwork  to  establish 
a  communication  for  the  smoke  between  a  hole  at 
each  of  the  four  top  comers  of  the  box  and  cor- 
responding perforations  in  the  barrel,  we  shall 
then  have  the  smoke  firom  each  of  the  four  fur- 
naces into  which  the  box  is  divided  escaping  from 
one  comer  into  the  chamber  containing  the  tubes, 
and  after  travelling  among  them  passing  to  the 
chimney.     In  such  a  boiler  the  circulation  of  the 
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water  could  be  maintained  by  forming  the  external 
water-space  very  thick,  and  by  placing  a  diaphragm- 
plate  in  it ;  so  that  the  water  and  steam  could  rise 
upward  on  the  side  of  the  water-space  next  to  the 
tube-chamber,  while  the  solid  water  descended  on 
that  side  of  the  water-space  next  the  boiler-shell. 
The  intervening  plate  would  enable  these  currents 
to  flow  in  opposite  directions  without  interfering 
with  one  another. 

In  a  boiler  of  this  kind  the  grate-bars  should 
have  a  sufficient  declivity  to  enable  the  coal  to 
advance  itself  spontaneously  upon  them ;  and  if 
there  are  two  lengths  of  firebars  in  the  fiimace, 
the  front  length  should  be  set  closer  together  than 
the  others,  so  as  partially  to  coke  the  coal  as  on  a 
dead-plate,  before  it  enters  into  combustion.  This 
coking  would  be  effected  by  the  radiant  heat  of 
the  furnace,  to  which  heat  the  coal  would  be  ex- 
posed. The  openings  through  which  the  smoke 
would  escape  to  the  tube-chamber  might  be  per- 
forations or  lattice-openings  in  the  brickwork,  so 
as  to  bring  every  particle  of  the  smoke  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  incandescent  material  of 
which  the  furnace  is  composed;  and  these  perfo- 
rations should  not  have  too  much  area,  else  the 
heat  would  escape  to  the  tubes  too  rapidly,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  would  fall.  To  main- 
tain a  sufficient  draught  to  bring  in  the  requisite 
supply  of  air  to  the  fuel,  a  jet-pipe  of  steam  could 
be  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney ;  which 
jet-pipe  would  open  into  a  short  piece  of  pipe  of 
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iarger  diameter,  also  pointing  up  the  chimney, 
and  it  into  another  larger  piece,  and  so  on.  The 
jet  at  each  of  these  short  pieces  of  pipe  would 
draw  in  smoke  and  form  with  the  previous  jet 
a  new  jet,  which  would  become  of  larger  and 
larger  volume  and  less  velocity  at  successive  steps, 
until  the  dimensions  of  the  jet  had  enlarged  to  an 
area  perhaps  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  chimney. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  the  length  of  each  piece  of 
pipe  be  a  little  greater  than  its  diameter ;  and  the 
lower  end  of  each  piece,  or  that  end  facing  the 
current  of  smoke,  should  be  opened  a  little  into  a 
funnel  shape,  the  better  to  catch  the  smoke  and  , 
carry  it  forward,  to  form  with  the  steam  a  jet 
continually  enlarging  ita  dimensions.  By  this 
mode  of  construction  a  powerful  draught  will  be 
created  by  the  jet  with  a  very  small  expenditure 
of  steam.  The  area  through  the  cylindrical 
hanging-bridge  at  the  root  of  the  chimney  should 
not  be  large,  and  the  bridge  itself  should  be  per- 
forated with  holes  in  some  places,  so  as  to  establish 
a  sufficient  current  of  the  smoke  upward  among 
the  tubes  to  prevent  the  heat  and  flame  being 
swept  past  direct  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
without  rising  among  the  tubes  to  impart  its  heat 
to  them. 

In  the  case  of  locomotive  boilers  formed  with 
upright  tubes,  the  fire-box  would  be  the  same  as 
at  present ;  but  that  part  of  the  boiler  called  the 
barrel,  and  which  is  now  filled  with  longitudinal 
tubes,  would  be  formed  with  flat  sides  and  bottom 
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and  a  semicircular  top,  so  that  it  would  have  the 
same  external  form  as  the  external  fire-box,  and 
this  vessel  would  be  traversed  by  a  square  flue,  in 
which  the  vertical  tubes  would  be  set.  The  sides 
and  bottom  of  this  flue  would  be  affixed  to  the 
shell  by  staybolts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
internal  and  external  fire-boxes  are  stayed  to  one 
another ;  and  the  top,  being  semicircular,  would 
not  require  staying,  while  the  upper  tube-plate 
forming  the  top  of  the  square  internal  flue  would 
be  strutted  asunder  and  prevented  from  collapsing 
by  the  tubes  themselves,  some  of  which  should  be 
screwed  into  the  plates  or  formed  with  internal 
nuts,  to  make  them  more  efficient  in  this  respect. 
Such  a  boiler  would  have  various  advantages  over 
ordinary  locomotive  boilers,  and  might  be  made  of 
any  power  that  waa  desired  without  any  limitation 
being  imposed  by  the  width  of  the  gauge  of  the 
railway.  Such  boilers  might  also  be  used  for 
steam-vessels  by  merely  increasing  the  area  of 
the  fire-grate. 

STRENGTH  OF  BOILEBS. 

The  proportions  which  a  boiler  should  possess 
in  order  to  have  a  safe  amount  of  strength  will  be 
determined  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
within  the  boiler,  and  partly  by  the  dimensions 
and  configuration  of  the  boiler  itself.  The  best 
proportions  of  the  riveted  joints  of  the  plates  of 
which  boilers  are  made  are  as  follows : — 
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If  the  strength  of  plate-iron  be  taken  at  100, 
then  it  has  been  found  experimentally  that  the 
strength  of  a  single-riveted  joint  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  56^  and  of  a  double  riveted 
joint  by  the  number  70.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Napier  and  Sons,  the  average 
tensile  strength  of  rolled  bars  of  Yorkshire  iron 
was  found  to  be  61,505  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
section,  and  the  average  strength  of  bars  made  by 
nine  different  makers  (and  purchased  promiscu- 
ously in  the  market)  was  found  to  be  59,276  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  section.  The  tensile  strength 
of  cast^steel  bars  intended  for  rivets  was  found  to 
be  106,950  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  of 
homogeneous  iron  90,647  lbs.,  of  forged  bars  of 
puddled  steel  71,486  lbs.,  and  of  rolled  bars  of 
puddled  steel  70,166  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
section.  The  strength  of  Yorkshire  plates  Messrs. 
Napier  found  to  be — lengthwise  55,433  lbs.,  cross- 
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wise  50^462  Ibs.^  and  the  mean  was  52,947  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  section.  The  tensile  strength  of 
ordinary  best  and  beat-best  boiler-plates,  as  manu- 
factured by  ten  different  makers,  was  found  to  be 
— lengthwise  50,242  lbs.,  crosswise  45,986  lbs.,  and 
the  mean  was  48,1 14  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section. 
Plates  of  puddled  steel  varied  from  85,000  lbs.  to 
10 1,000 lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  homo- 
geneous iron  was  found  to  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  about  96,000lb8.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
strength  of  bolts  employed  to  stay  the  flat  surfaces 
of  boilers  together ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  an 
iron  bolt  f  ths  of  an  inch  diameter,  like  the  staybolt 
of  a  locomotive,  screwed  into  a  copper  plate  -^ths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  not  riveted,  bore  a  strain  of 
18,260  lbs.  before  it  was  stripped  and  drawn  out. 
When  the  end  of  the  bolt  was  riveted  over  it  bore 
24,140  lbs.  before  giving  way,  when  the  head  of  the 
rivet  was  torn  off,  and  the  bolt  was  stripped  and 
drawn  through  the  plate.  When  the  bolt  was  screwed 
into  an  iron  plate  -J^ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
head  riveted  as  before,  it  bore  a  load  of  28,760  lbs. 
before  giving  way,  when  the  stay  was  torn  through 
the  middle.  When  the  staybolt  was  of  copper 
screwed  into  copper  plate  and  riveted,  it  broke 
with  a  load  of  16,265  lbs.,  after  having  first  been 
elongated  by  the  strain  one-sixth  of  its  length.  Lo- 
comotive fire-boxes  are  usually  stayed  with  ^inch 
bolts  of  iron  or  copper  pitched  4  inches  asunder, 
and  tapped  into  the  metal  of  the  outer  and  inner 
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fire-boxes,  and  the  stays  are  generally  screwed 
from  end  to  end.  These  stays  give  a  considerable 
excess  of  strength  over  the  sheU,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  risk  of  a  bad  bolt. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  the 
scantlings  of  a  boiler  should  be  to  withstand  any 
given  pressure.  If  we  take  the  strength  of  a 
single-riveted  joint  at  34^000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
then  in  a  cylindrical  boiler  the  bursting  strength 
in  pounds  will  be  measured  by  the  diameter  of  the 
boiler  in  inches  multiplied  by  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  in  inches,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  per  square  inch  in  pounds ;  and  this  product 
will  be  34,000  lbs.  Thus  in  a  cylindrical  boiler 
3  feet  or  36  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  if  we  suppose  a  length  of  one  inch  to  be  cut 
off  the  cylinder  we  shall  have  a  hoop  ^  an  inch  thick 
and  1  inch  long.  If  we  suppose  one  half  of  the 
hoop  to  be  held  fast  while  the  steam  endeavours 
to  burst  off  the  other  half,  the  separation  will  be 
resisted  by  two  pieces  of  plate-iron  1  inch  long 
and  ^  an  inch  thick;  or,  in  other  words,  the  resisting 
area  of  metal  will  be  one  square  inch,  to  tear 
which  asunder  requires  34,000  Ijbs.  The  sepa- 
rating force  being  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  in 
inches  multiplied  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on 
each  square  inch,  and  this  being  equal  to  34,000  lbs.> 
it  follows  that  if  we  divide  the  total  separating 
force  in  pounds  by  the  diameter  in  inches,  we  shall 
obtain  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  each  square 
inch  that  would  just  burst  the  boiler.   Now.  34,000 
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divided  by  36  (which  is  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  in 
inches)  gives  944*4  lbs.  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
on  each  square  inch  that  would  burst  the  boiler. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  bursting  pressure  will  be 
the  safe  working  pressure,  and  Mr.  Fairbaim  con- 
siders that  one-sixth  of  the  bursting  pressure  will 
be  a  safe  working  pressure ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
working  pressure  should  not  be  greater  than  be- 
tween one-seventh  and  one-eighth  of  the  bursting 
pressure.  The  rule  which  I  gave  in  my '  Catechism 
of  the  Steam  Engine,'  for  determining  the  proper 
thickness  of  a  single-riveted  boiler  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  working  pressure  should  be  -:^^ 
of  the  bursting  pressure.  That  rule  is  as  follows: — 

TO   FIND   THE   PBOPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  PLATES  OF 
A  SINaLE-BIVETED  CTLINDBIGAL  BOILER. 

BuLE. — Mvltvply  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
boiler  i/n  inches  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere, 
and  divide  the  product  by  8,900:  the  quo^ 
tieni  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  plate  of  the 
boiler  in  inches. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  plating  of  a  single-riveted  cylindrical  boiler 
of  3^  feet  diameter,  and  intended  to  work  with  a 
pressure  of  80  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ? 

Here  42  inches  (which  is  the  diameter)  multi- 
plied by  80=3360,  and  this  divided  by  8900= 
•377,  or  a  little  over  f  of  an  inch.  The  decimal 
•375  is  I  of  an  inch. 
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Exom/pU  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
a  single-riveted  cylindrical  boiler  3  feet  diameter^ 
intended  to  carry  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  ? 

Here  36  inches  x  100=:3600,  which  divided  by 
8900=5*45  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  \  and  •^. 

As  the  double-riveted  joint  is  stronger  than 
the  single-riveted  in  the  proportion  of  70  to  56, 
it  follows  that  56  square  inches  of  sectional  area 
in  a  double-riveted  boiler  will  be  as  strong  as  70 
square  inches  in  a  single-riveted  boiler.  This 
relation  is  expressed  by  the  following  rule : — 

TO  FIND  THE  PBOPER  THICKNESS  OF  THE  PLATES  OF 
A  DOUBLE-RIVETED   CTLINDBICAL  BOILEB. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  internal  cHameter  of  the 
boiler  in  i/nches  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atrrvospherey 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  constant  nwmher 
11,140:  the  quotient  vdU  be  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  the  boHer  in  inches  when  the  seams  are 
doubte-riveted. 

Eocample  1. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of 
the  plates  of  a  double-riveted  cylindrical  boiler 
42  inches  diameter,  and  intended  to  work  with  a 
pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  square  inch  ? 

Here  42  x  80=  3360,  and  this  divided  by  1 1 140 
=  •3016,  or  about  ^  of  an  inch,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  plates  when  the  boiler  is 
double-riveted. 

EH 
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Example  2. — ^What  is  the  proper  thickness  of  a 
double-riveted  cylindrical  boiler  3  feet  diameter, 
intended  to  carry  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  ? 

Here  36  inches  x  100=3600,  which  divided  by 
111 40 as -322,  or  a  little  more  than  -^  of  an 
inch,  which  will  be  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
plates  of  the  boiler  when  the  seams  are  double- 
riveted. 

If  Tsihe  thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches,  D=: 

the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  shell  of  the  boiler 

in  inches,  and  P=the  pressure  of  the  steam  per 

square  inch :     Then 

np 
T  = is  the  formula  for  the  thickness  of 

8900 
single-riveted  boilers,  and 

np 
T  =  is  the  formula  for  double-riveted 

11140 
boilers. 
Moreover,  in  single-riveted  boilers — 

8900  T       . 
D  = and 


p  ss 


p 
8900  T 


So  also  for  double-riveted  boilers — 

11140  T       , 
D  — and 


p  = 


p 
11140  T 


These  formulae  put  into  words  are  as  follows :— 
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HO  FIND  TEE  PBOPER  DIAMETER  OF  A  SINGLE 
RIVETED  BOILER  OF  KNOWN  THICKNESS  OF  PLATES 
AND  KNOWN  PRESSITRE  OF  STEAIC. 

BuLE* — Multiply  the  thichrieaa  m  inctiea  by  the 
conetcmt  riAimber  8900^  amd  divide  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  m  lbs,  per  sqvure  irwh. 
The  quotient  is  tiie  proper  diameter  of  the 
boiler  m  inches. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  proper  diameter  of 
a  single-riveted  cjliDdrical  boiler  compoBed  of 
plates  '377  inches  thick,  and  intended  to  work 
with  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ? 

Here  •377x8900=3355-3,  which  divided  by 
80=41*94  inches,  or  42  inches  nearly,  which  is 
the  proper  diameter  in  inches. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  proper  diameter  of  a 
single-riveted  boiler  composed  of  plates  *4  inches 
thick,  and  intended  to  work  with  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ? 

Here  -4  x  8900=3560,  which  divided  by  100  = 
35*6  inches,  which  is  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  shell  of  the  boiler  in  this  case. 

TO  FIND  THE  PRESSURE  TO  WHICH  A  SINGLE- 
RIVETED  CTLINDRIOAL  BOILER  MAT  BE  SAFELY 
WORKED  WHEN  ITS  DIAMETER  AND  THE  THICK- 
NESS OF  ITS  PLATING  ARE  KNOWN. 

BuLE. — MvUipVy  the  thickness  of  the  plating  in 
inches  by  the  constant  number  8900,  and  divide 

H  H  2 
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the  product  by  the  diameter  of  tlie  boiler  in 
inches.  The  (piotiervt  is  the  pressure  of  steam 
pefv  squxi/re  inch  ai  which  the  boHer  may  be 
worked. 

Example  1. — ^^liat  is  the  highest  safe-working 
pressure  in  a  single-riveted  boiler  42  inches 
diameter^  and  composed  of  plates  *377  of  an  inch 
thick? 

Here  •377x8900=3355-3,  which  divided  by 
42  =  79*8  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  the  highest 
safe  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Example  2. — ^What  is  the  highest  safe-working 
pressure  in  the  case  of  a  single-riveted  boiler  36 
inches  diameter,  and  composed  of  plates  *4  of  an 
inch  thick  ? 

Here  -4  x  8900=3560,  which  divided  by  36= 
99  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  rules  for  double-riveted  boilers  are  in 
every  case  the  same  as  those  for  single-riveted, 
only  that  the  constant  11140  is  used  instead  of 
the  constant  8900.  It  will  therefore  be  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  examples  for  the  case  of  double- 
riveted  boilers. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  has  given  the  following  table  as 
exhibiting  the  bursting  and  safe-working  loads  of 
single-riveted  cylindrical  boilers.  But  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  consider  Mr.  Fairbaim^s 
margin  of  safety  too  small.  The  working  pres- 
sure, however,  which  he  gives  for  single-riveted 
boilejs  would  not  be  too  great  for  double-riveted 
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boilers,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  those  pres- 
sures with  the  pressures  which  the  foregoing  rules 
indicate  may  be  safely  employed. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  BURSTINa  AND  SAFE-WORKING 
PRESSURE  OF  CTLINDRICAL  BOILERS,  ACCORDING 
TO  MR.   FAIRBAIRN. 


Diameter  of 
Boiler 


ft.  iD. 

S  0 

3  3 

3  6 

3  9 

4  0 
4  3 
4  6 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 


9 
0 
3 
6 
9 
0 


6  3 
6  6 
6     9 


7 
7 
7 
7 
8 


0 
3 
6 
9 
0 


8  3 

8  6 

8  9 

9  0 
9  6 

10  0 


Working 
pretsurr  for 
i-loch  plate 


Ibt. 
118 
109 
101 

94, 

88; 

83^ 

78 

74, 

70i 

67: 

64i 

61, 

59 

56i 

5< 

62:- 

ftO, 

48i 

47 

45i 

44 

42 

41 

40 

39 

37 

35^ 


BurttioK 
preMure  for 
|-lDcb  plate 


Working 
pressure  for 
i-incb  plates 


Bursting 
pressure  for 
|-inch  plates 


lbs. 

944; 

871; 

809, 

756 

708 

666, 

629 

59& 

566 

539, 

515 

492} 

472 

453 

435 

419 

404 

896 

377 

365 

354 

343^ 

333 

323 

314i 

298:- 

283  - 


It  will  be  useful  to  compare  some  of  the  figures 
of  this  table  with  the  results  given  by  the  rules 
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just  recited.  For  example^  according  to  Mr.  Fair- 
baim^  a  single-riveted  boiler,  6  feet  diameter, 
and  formed  of  ^-inch  plates,  may  be  habitually 
worked  with  safety  to  a  pressure  of  94^  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch.  Now,  by  our  rule,  '5  x  8900 
=4450,  which,  divided  by  60,  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler  in  inches,  gives  74  lbs.  as  the  safe 
pressure  at  which  the  boiler  may  be  worked. 
If  the  boiler  be  double-riveted,  then  we  have 
•5x11140=5570,  which,  divided  by  60,  gives 
931b8.  as  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  which 
the  boiler  may  be  safely  worked.  This  differs  very 
little  from  Mr.  Fairbaim's  result  of  94  J  lbs.,  and 
his  table  may  therefore  be  used  if  the  results  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  double-riveted  boilers, 
but  as  applied  to  single-riveted  boilers  his  pro- 
portions, I  consider,  are  too  weak.  The  following 
diameters  of  boilers  with  the  corresponding  thick- 
ness of  plates,  it  will  be  seen,  are  all  of  equal 
strengths,  their  bursting  pressure  being  450  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  which  answers  to  34,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section  of  the  iron.  Diameter  3  ft*, 
thickness  -250  inches;  3^  ft.,  -291 ;  4  ft.,  -333; 
^  ft,  -376  ;  5  ft,  -416;  5  J-  ft.,  -458;  6  ft^,  -500; 
6^  ft,  -541 ;  7  ft,  -583  ;  7^  ft.,  -625  ;  and  8  ft., 
•666. 

The  collapsing  pressure  of  cylindrical  flues  fol- 
lows a  different  law  from  the  bursting  pressure, 
being  dependent,  not  merely  upon  the  diameter 
and  thickness  of  the  tube,  but  also  upon  its 
length;  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  gives   the  following 
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formula  for  computing  the  collapsing  pressure. 
If  T  =  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  p  =:  collapsing 
pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  l  =  length  of 
tube  in  feet,  and  d=:  diameter  of  tube  in  inches : 
then 


P  =  806,300 


LI) 


and  as  to  multiply  the  logarithm  of  any  number  is 
equivalent  to  raising  the  natural  number  to  the 
power  which  the  logarithm  represents,  we  may 
for  T  ****  write  2*19  log.  T.  With  this  transformation 
the  equation  becomes 

P  =  806,300  ?l?j£gl^. 

LD 

If  now  we  take  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  the 
circular  flue  at  *291  inches,  and  if  we  make  the 
diameter  of  the  flue  12  inches  and  its  length  10 
feet,  the  equation  will  become 

P  =  806.300  2:19^:291 

Now  *291  being  a  number  less  than  unity,  the 
index  of  its  logarithm  will  be  negative,  and  for 
such  a  number  as  *291  the  index  will  be  1,  the 
minus  being  for  the  sake  of  convenience  written 
on  the  top  of  the  figure;  whereas  for  such  a 
number  as  -0291  the  index  will  be  2  ;  for  '00291 
the  index  will  be  3,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify, so  far  as  the  index  is  concerned,  what  the 
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significant  figures  are,  but  only  at  what  decimal 
place  they  begin ;  and  *1  has  the  same  index  as 
•291,  and  '01  as  -0291.  Now  the  logarithm  of 
291, 83  found  in  the  logarithmic  tables,  is  463893, 
and  the  index  being  1,  the  whole  logarithm  is 

1*463893.  In  multiplying  a  logarithm  with  a 
negative  index,  as  it  is  the  index  alone  that  is 
negative,  while  the  rest  of  the  logarithm  is  posi- 
tive, we  must  multiply  the  quantities  separately, 
and  then  adding  the  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities together,  as  we  would  add  a  debt  and  a 
possession,  we  give  the  appropriate  sign  to  that 
quantity  which  preponderates.  Now  '463893  mul- 
tiplied by  2-19  =  1-01592567,  and  T  multiplied 

by  2*19  gives  2*19,  which  is  a  negative  quantity. 
Adding  these  products  together,  we  in  point  of 
fact    subtract  the  2-19   from  the    101592567, 

which  leaves  2*82592567.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the 
logarithmic  tables,  we  shall  find  that  the  number 
answering  to  the  logarithm  82592567,  or  the 
number  answering  to  the  nearest  logarithm  thereto 
(which  is  825945),  is  6698 ;  but  as  the  index  is 
negative,  this  quantity  will  be  a  fraction,  and  the 
index  being  2,  the  number  will  begin  in  the 
second  place  of  decimals — or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  be  -06698.  Now  806300  multiplied  by 
•06698  =  54004-974,  which,  divided  by  120,  gives 
450  lbs.  as  the  collapsing  pressure.  If  we  allow 
the  same  excess  of  strength  to  resist  collapse 
that   we    allowed    to   resist   bursting — namely. 
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7*6  times — a  tube  of  the  dimensions  we  have 
supposed  will  be  safe  in  working  at  a  pres- 
sure of  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  But  the 
strength  of  tubes  to  resist  collapse  may  easily  be 
increased  by  encircling  them  with  rings  of  X  iron 
riveted  to  the  tube.  Cylindrical  flues  of  different 
dimensions,  but  of  equal  strength  to  resist  col- 
lapse^ are  specified  in  the  following  table : — 

CTLINDBICAL  FLUES  OF  EQUIVALENT  STRENGTH,  THE 
COLLAPSING  PRESSUBE  BEING  450  LBS.  PER  SQUARE 
INCH. 


Diameter  of 
Flue  lo  inches 

TbickDess  of  Plates  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch 

For  a  Flue 
10  feet  long 

For  a  Flue 
20  feet  long 

For  a  Flue 
30  feet  long 

12 

•291 

•899 

•480 

18 

•350 

•480 

•578 

24 

•399 

•548 

•659 

30 

•442 

•607 

•730 

36 

•480 

•669 

•794 

42 

•516 

•707 

•851 

48 

•548 

•752 

•905 

If  p  =  806300 


S'19 


LI) 


then  by  transformation 


j«-19  — 


PLD 


ri9  / 


806300 

PLD 


and 


806300' 

If  now  we  put  P  the  collapsing  pressure  = 
450  lbs.,  L=10  feet,  and  d=12  inches,  the  ex- 
pression becomes 
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54000    _  log.  -06734 


=  v 


806300  2-19 

In  like  maimer  the  quantities  l  and  d  can  easily 
be  derived  from  the  formula^  and  in  fact  the  equa- 
tions representing  them  will  be 

^  ^  806300  T^"^ J 


D  = 


PD 

806300  T»-'» 

PL 


It  is  unnecessary  to  put  these  equations  into 
words,  as  the  rule  for  finding  the  collapsing  pres- 
sure of  flues  is  not  much  required,  seeing  that  in 
the  case  of  all  large  internal  flues  they  may  be 
strengthened  by  hoops  of  T  l^on^  so  as  to  be  as 
strong  as  the  shelL 

PBACHCAL  EXAMPLE   OF  A  LOCOMOirTE  BOILEB. 

It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  results  given 
by  these  computations  with  the  actual  proportions 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  of  good  construction,  and  I 
shall  select  as  the  example  one  of  the  outside- 
cylinder  tank  engines  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  Co.  for  the  North-Westem  Bailway. 
The  diameter  of  cylinder  in  this  locomotive  is  15 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  20  inches. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  80  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  barrel  of  the  boiler  is  3  feet 
6  inches  diameter,  and  10  feet  3^  inches  long. 
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and  it  is  formed  of  iron  plates  fths  thick*  The 
junction  of  the  plates  is  effected  by  a  riveted 
jump-joint,  which  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  single- 
riveted-joint.  The  rivets  are  |  inch  in  diameter. 
The  external  fire-box  is  of  iron  f  ths  thick,  and 
the  internal  fire-box  is  -j^ths  thick,  except  the 
part  of  the  tube-plate  where  the  tubes  pass 
through,  which  is  |  inch  thick.  The  internal 
and  external  fire-boxes  are  stayed  together  by 
means  of  copper  stay-bolts,  |  inch  in  diameter, 
and  pitched  4  inches  apart.  The  roof  of  the  fire- 
box is  supported  by  means  of  seven  wrought-iron 
ribs  1^  inches  thick  and  3|-  inches  deep,  which 
rest  at  the  ends  on  the  sides  of  the  fire-box,  while 
the  fire-box  crown,  being  bolted  to  the  ribs,  is  kept 
up.  The  ribs  are  widened  out  at  the  bolt-holes, 
and  are  also  made  somewhat  deeper  there,  so  that 
only  a  surface  of  about  ^inch  round  each  bolt 
bears  on  the  boiler  crown,  to  which  it  is  fitted 
steam-tight.  To  assist  in  keeping  up  the  crown> 
the  cross-ribs  are  also  connected  with  the  roof  of 
the  external  fire-box.  The  water  space  left  be- 
tween the  outside  and  inside  fire-box  is  about  3 
inches,  and  the  inside  fire-box  should  always  be 
made  pyramidical,  to  fiEkcilitate  the  disengagement 
of  the  steam  from  the  surface  of  the  metal.  There 
is  a  glass  tube  and  three  guage-cocks,  for  ascer- 
taining the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
lowest  guage-cock  is  set  3  inches  above  the  roof  of 
the  internal  fire-box,  the  next  3  inches  above  that, 
and  the  next  3  inches  above  that,  so  that  the 
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highest  cock  is  9  inches  above  the  top  of  the  in- 
ternal fire-box. 

There  is  a  lead  plug  -^ths  of  an  inch  diameter 
screwed  into  the  top  of  the  fire-box.  But  the 
usual  course  now  is  to  place  the  lead  plug  in  a 
cupped  brass  plug  rising  a  little  way  above  the 
furnace  crown,  so  that  the  lead  may  melt  before 
the  plating  of  the  crown  gets  red-hot,  should  the 
supply  of  water  be  from  any  cause  intercepted. 

The  boiler  is  fitted  with  159  brass  tubes,  10  feet 
7f  inches  long,  1}  inches  external  diameter,  and 
■jijj-  th  of  an  inch  thick,  fixed  in  with  ferules  only 
at  the  fire-box  end.  Such  tubes  last  from  four 
to  five  years,  and  they  are  now  made  thickest 
at  the  fire-box  end,  where  the  wear  is  greatest. 
The  part  of  the  boiler  above  the  tubes  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  longitudinal  stays,  running  from 
end  to  end  of  the  boiler.  The  back  tube-plate  is 
of  iron  fths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  smoke-box  is 
•^  inch  thick,  and  the  chimney,  which  is  15  inches 
diameter  at  bottom  and  12^  inches  at  top,  and 
rises  13  feet  3  inches  above  the  rails,  is  ^th  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  damper  for  regulating  the 
draught  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  ash-pan,  and 
there  is  another  similar  damper  at  the  back  of  the 
ash-pan  to  be  used  when  the  engine  is  made  to 
travel  backward,  which  tank  engines  can  the 
better  do,  as  they  have  no  tender.  The  surface  of 
the  fire-grate  is  lOfths  square  feet.  The  steam 
ports  for  admitting  the  steam  to  the  cylinder  are 
11  inches  by  If  ths,  and  consequently  each  has  an 
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axea  of  17*875  square  inches.  The  branch  steam- 
pipe  leading  to  each  cylinder  has  ^  less  area  than 
this.  The  blast-pipe  is  6^  inches  diameter,  taper- 
ing to  5-J^  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  within  it  is 
a  movable  piece  of  taper  pipe,  which  may  be  raised 
up  when  it  is  desired  to  contract  the  blast  orifice. 
The  consumption  of  coke  in  these  engines  is  25  lbs. 
per  mile.  The  evaporation  in  locomotive  boilers 
is  7^  to  8  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coke^  and  in  loco- 
motive boilers  working  without  expansion  the  eva- 
poration of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the  hour'will  be 
about  equivalent  to  an  actual  horse-power.  Now 
if  the  speed  be  supposed  to  be  30  miles  an  hour, 
a  mile  will  be  performed  in  two  minutes ;  and  as 
the  consumption  per  two  minutes  is  25  lbs.,  the  con- 
sumption per  one  minute  will  be  the  half  of  25  lbs., 
or  say  12  lbs.  per  minute;  and  the  consumption 
in  60  minutes,  or  one  hour,  will  be  consequently 
720  lbs.  of  coke ;  and  if  8  lbs.  of  water  are  evapo- 
rated by  1  lb.  of  coke,  the  water  evaporated  per 
hour  will  be  8  times  720,  or  5760  lbs.  Now  if 
we  take  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62^  lbs.,  and  as 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot  in  the  hour  is 
equivalent  to  a  horse-power,  5760  divided  by  62J 
=  92,  will  be  the  number  of  actual  horse-power 
exerted  by  this  engine  under  the  circumstances 
supposed. 

Practically,  however,  locomotives  of  this  class 
are  capable  of  exerting  much  more  than  92  actual 
horse-power ;  for  all  modern  locomotives  work,  to 
a  certain  extent,  expansively,  whereby  a  given 
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bulk  of  water  raised  into  steam  is  enabled  to  exert 
more  power,  and  farther,  the  consumption  of  coal 
per  mile  may  be  increased  beyond  25  lbs.  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  power  generated. 
In  all  boilers,  indeed,  whether  land,  marine,  or 
locomotive,  the  evaporative  power  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  every  expedient  which  increases  the 
velocity  of  the  draft,  and  if  arrangements  be 
simultaneously  made  for  increasing  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  furnace,  by  contracting  the  escaping 
orifice  over  the  bridge  or  through  the  flues,  the 
expenditure  of  fuel  to  accomplish  any  given 
evaporation  will  not  be  increased.  In  this  way 
marine  boilers  have  been  constructed  with  only 
12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  nominal 
horse  power,  and  in  which  the  consumption  was 
only  2^  lbs.  of  coal  per  actual  horse  power,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  page  52  of  the 
Introduction  to  my  '  Catechism  of  the  Steam- 
Engine.' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

POWER  AND  PERFORMANCE  OF  ENGINES. 

The  manner  of  determining  the  nominal  power  of 
an  engine  has  been  already  explained,  and  it  now 
remains  to  show  in  what  manner  its  actual  or 
indicator  horse-power  may  be  determined. 

Ccmatruction  of  the  Indicdtor. — ^The  common 
form  of  indicator  applicable  to  engines  moving  at 
low  rates  of  speed  I  have  already  described  in  my 
'  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine.'  But  in  the  case 
of  engines  moving  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  all  engines  to  which  the  steam 
is  quickly  admitted,  the  diagrams  formed  by  this 
species  of  indicator  are  much  distorted,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  impaired,  by  the  momentum 
of  the  piston  of  the  indicator  itself,  which  is  shot 
up  suddenly  by  the  steam  to  a  point  considerably 
higher  than  what  answers  to  the  actual  pressure. 
The  recoil  of  the  spring  again  sends  the  piston 
below  the  point  which  properly  represents  the 
pressure;  and  in  interpreting  the  diagram  the  true 
curve  is  supposed  to  run  midway  between  the 
crests  and  hollows  of  the  waving  line  produced  by 
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these  oscillations.  Latterly  an  improved  form  of 
indicator^  called  Richards'  indicator,  has  been  in- 
troduced, which  is  represented  in  fig.  5,  of  which 
the  main  peculiarity  is  that  its  piston  is  very  light 
and  has  a  very  small  amount  of  motion,  so  that 
its  momentum  is  not  su£5ciently  great  to  disturb 
the  natural  line  of  the  diagram.  The  motion  of 
the  piston  of  the  indicator  is  multiplied  sufficiently 
to  give  a  diagram  of  the  usual  height  by  means  of 
a  small  lever  jointed  to  the  top  of  the  piston  rod. 
To  the  end  of  this  lever  a  small  link,  carrying  the 
pencil,  is  attached,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  this 
small  link  a  small  steel  radius  bar  proceeds  to  a 
fixed  centre  on  a  suitable  part  of  the  instrument, 
so  as  to  form  a  parallel  motion  whereby  the  pencil 
is  constrained  to  move  up  or  down  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  paper  is  placed  upon  the  drum, 
shown  in  the  figure  with  a  graduated  scale,  and 
the  string  causing  this  drum  to  turn  round  and 
back  again  on  its  axis  is  put  into  connection  with 
some  part  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  piston 
in  the  usual  manner.  To  withdraw  the  pencil 
from  the  paper,  the  whole  parallel  motion  and  the 
arms  carrying  it  are  turned  round  upon  the 
cylinder,  and  the  pencil  is  thus  made  readily 
accessible.  The  action  of  this  indicator  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  common  indicator, 
which,  having  been  described  in  my  *  Catechism  of 
the  Steam-Engine,'  need  not  be  further  noticed 
here.  But  in  this  indicator,  as  the  spring  is  very 
stifif,  and  the  travel  of  the  piston  correspondingly 
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small,  there  are  no  inconvenient  oscillations  of  the 
pencil  such  as  occur  when  a  long  and  slender 
spring  is  employed. 

Method  of  applying  the  Indicator* — The  drum 
being  put  into  communication  with  some  part  of 
the  engine  possessing  the  same  motion  as  the 
piston,  but  sufficiently  reduced  in  amount  to  be 
suitable  for  the  small  size  of  the  instrument,  the 
drum  will  begin  to  be  turned  round  when  the 
piston  begins  its  forward  stroke ;  and  the  string 
having  drawn  it  round  in  opposition  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  coiled  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it 
will  follow  that  when  the  string  is  relaxed,  as  it 
will  be  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
drum  will  turn  back  again  to  its  original  position, 
and  its  motion  and  that  of  the  string  will  be  an 
exact  miniature  of  the  motion  of  the  piston.  The 
pencil,  if  now  suffered  to  press  against  the  paper, 
will  describe  a  straight  line.  But  if  the  cock 
which  connects  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  with 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  be  now  opened,  the? 
pencil  will  no  longer  trace  a  straight  line,  but 
being  pressed  upward  during  the  forward  stroke 
by  the  steam,  and  being  sucked  downward  by  the 
vacuum  during  the  return  stroke,  if  the  engine  is 
a  condensing  one,  or  being  pressed  downward  by 
the  spring  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  with- 
drawn, as  it  will  be  during  the  return  stroke,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  pencil  must  now  describe  a 
figure  containing  a  space  or  area,  and  the  figure 
is  what  is  called  the  indicator  diagram,  and  the 
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amount  of  the  space  is  the  measnre  of  the  amount 
of  the  power  exerted  at  each  stroke  by  the  engine. 
This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  a  refer- 
ence to  fig.  6,  which  is  an  indicator  diagram  taken 
from  a  steam  fire-engine  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason,  and  Co.,  with  two  high-pressure 
engines  of  6^  inch  cylinders  and  7  inches  stroke* 

Fig.  6. 
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with  a  pressure  on  the  boiler  of  145  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  making  156  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  total  weight  of  this  engine  is  24  cwt.  2  qrs., 
and  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  mean  pressure  urging  the  piston  is 
117*5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  mean  pressure 

zz  2 
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is  ascertained  by  adding  together  the  pressure  at 
each  division  or  ordinate,  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  ordinates,  which  in  this  case  is  10, 
The  mean  pressure  multiplied  by  the  areas  of  the 
cylinders  and  by  the  speed  of  the  piston  in  feet 
per  minute,  and  divided  by  33000  lbs.,  gives  18*3 
horses  as  the  power  actually  exerted  by  this  en- 
gine. The  weight  of  the  engine  is  consequently 
only  1*3  cwt.  per  actual  horse-power. 

The  advantage  of  taking  10  ordinates  instead 
of  8  or  9  or  11  is,  that  the  division  by  10  is  ac- 
complished by  merely  shifting  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point;  while  10  ordinates  are  enough  to 
enable  the  area  to  be  measured  accurately  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  the  pressures  in  the  diagram,  fig.  6,  taken  at 
10  places,  is  1175  lbs.,  and  the  tenth  of  this,  or 
117*5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  the  mean  pressure 
on  the  piston  throughout  the  stroke.  It  is  clear 
that  when  we  have  got  the  mean  pressure  on  each 
square  inch  of  the  piston,  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  it,  and  the  dis- 
t€mce  through  which  it  moves  in  a  minute,  to 
determine  the  power,  and  the  indicator  enables  us 
to  determine  the  mean  pressure  on  the  piston 
throughout  the  stroke  in  the  manner  just  ex- 
plained. The  indicator  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  air-pump  and  to  the  hot^ell,  to  determine 
the  varying  pressures  within  them  at  different 
parts  of  the  stroke ;  and  it  is  virtually  the  stetho- 
scope  of  the  engine,   as   it  enables  us  to  tell 
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whether  all  its  internal  motions  and  pulsations 
are  properly  performed. 

Mode  of  reading  Indicator  Diagrams. — In 
the  preceding  diagram  the  piston  moves  in  the 
forward  stroke  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow^  and  backward  on  the  return  stroke  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  In  all  diagrams 
the  top  indicates  the  highest  pressure,  and  the 
bottom  the  lowest  pressure.  But  it  is  quite  in* 
different  whether  the  diagram  is  a  right-hand  or 
left-hand  diagram ;  and  where  two  diagrams  are 
shown  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  as  is  often  done, 
that  which  represents  the  performance  of  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  generally  right-hand,  and  that 
which  represents  the  performance  of  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  generally  left-hand.  This 
arrangement,  however^  is  quite  immaterial,  that 
which  alone  determines  the  power  exerted  being 
with  any  given  scale  the  area  shut  within  the 
diagram. 

In  fig.  6,  the  steam  being  supposed  to  be  let 
in  upon  the  piston  of  the  engine,  presses  the 
piston  of  the  indicator  up  to  the  point  shown  at 
the  *  admission  corner,'  and  as  the  piston  moves 
forward  the  steam  continues  to  press  upon  it  with 
undiminished  pressure,  until  close  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  at  the  '  eduction  comer,'  the  eduction 
passage  is  opened;  and  as  the  steam  consequently 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  there  is  no  longer 
the  same  pressure  on  the  spring  of  the  indicator 
as  before,  and  its  piston  consequently  descends. 
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As,  however,  the  steam  cannot  instantaneously 
get  away,  the  pressure  does  not  descend  quite  so 
low  as  the  atmospheric  line.  The  eduction  pas- 
sage, it  appears  by  the  diagram,  begins  to  be 
opened  when  about  nine-tenths  of  the  forward 
stroke  has  been  completed,  and  it  also  begins  to 
be  shut  when  about  nine-tenths  of  the  return 
stroke  has  been  completed,  as  appears  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  'compression'  comer,  which  shows 
that  the  back  pressure  begins  to  rise  before  the 
termination  of  the  stroke.  The  area  compre- 
hended between  the  atmospheric  line  and  the 
bottom  of  the  diagram  shows  the  amount  of  back 
pressure  resisting  the  piston,  which  in  this  diagram 
is  of  the  average  amount  of  5*1  lbs. ;  and  this  in- 
creased back  pressure  at  the '  compression  comer ' 
is  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  steam  shut 
within  the  cylinder,  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
piston  as  it  approaches  the  end  of  its  stroke. 

Va/riou8  eocamplea  of  Indiccxtor  Diagrams. — 
In  the  engine  of  which  the  diagram  is  given  in 
fig.  6,  the  steam  works  with  very  little  expansion ; 
but  in  fig.  7  we  have  a  diagram  taken  from  the 
steamer  ^  Island  Queen '  which  shows  a  large  amount 
of  expansion.  This  diagram  is  a  left-hand  dia- 
gram, the  former  one,  shown  in  fig.  6,  being  a 
right-hand  diagram.  A  is  the  admission  comer, 
and  the  steam  is  only  admitted  until  the  piston 
reaches  the  position  answering  to  that  of  a  ver- 
tical line  drawn  through  a,  and  which  is  about 
one-eighth  of  the  stroke.   The  steam  being  shut  off 
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from  the  cylinder  at  a,  thereafter  expands  until  the 
end  of  the  stroke  is  nearly  reached^  when  the 
eduction  passage  is  opened,  and  the  pencil  then 
subsides  to  the  point  b,  at  which  point  the  piston 
begins  to  return.  The  straight  line  drawn  across 
the  middle  of  the  diagram  is  the  atmospheric  line ; 
and  it  is  traced  by  the  pencil  before  the  cock  of 
the  indicator  communicating  with  the  cylinder  is 


Fig.  7. 


DIAOBAX  TAXBK  FBOX  8TRAXXB    '  ISULND   QUEEN.' 

opened.  The  distance  of  the  line  b  g  below  the 
atmospheric  line  shows  the  amount  of  vacuum 
obtained  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  height  of  A  a 
above  the  atmospheric  line  shows  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  subsisting  in  the  cylinder.  This  dia- 
gram, which  is  a  very  good  one,  is  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  a  separate  expansion  valve.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  was  22  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
vacuum  14^  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  17. 
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In  some  high-pressure  engines,  where  the  steam 
is  allowed  to  escape  suddenly  through  large  ports, 
and  a  large  and  straight  pipe,  there  is  not  only 
no  back  pressure  on  the  piston,  but  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  within  the  cylinder  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  escaping  steam.  In  ordinary  con- 
densing engines,  the  momentum  of  the  steam 
escaping  into  the  condenser  might  in  some  cases 
be  made  to  force  the  feed-water  into  the  boiler,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  Giffard's  injector, 
which  is  an  instrument  that  forces  water  into  a 
boiler  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  escaping  from 
the  same  boiler.  This  instrument  will  not  act  if 
the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  be  above  120** 
Fahr.,  as  in  such  case  the  steam  will  not  be  con- 
densed with  the  required  rapidity.  As  the  steam 
is  water  in  a  state  of  great  subdivision,  and  as  the 
particles  of  this  water  are  moved  with  the  velocity 
of  the  issuing  steam,  which  is  very  great,  we  have 
in  eflfipct  a  very  small  jet  of  water  issuing  with  a  very 
great  velocity,  and  this  small  stream  would  conse- 
quently balance  a  very  high  head  of  water,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  very  great  pres- 
sure. Precisely  the  same  action  takes  place  when 
the  steam  escapes  to  the  condenser;  and  under 
suitable  arraingements  the  boiler  might  be  fed  by 
aid  of  the  power  resident  in  the  educting  steam, 
and  indeed  the  function  of  the  air-pump  might 
also  be  performed  by  the  same  agency. 

In  fig.  8  we  have  an  example  of  the  diagrams 
taken  from  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
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disposed  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  those  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  those  on  the  right-hand  side  being 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  There  are 
three  diagrams  taken  from  each  end  with  different 
d^ees'  of  expansion.     A  is  the  admission  corner 

Fig.  8. 


B'  B 

DIAOBAUS  TAXJBN  AT  MOOBINOS   FROM  HOLYHRAD  FABDLE- 

BTHAMEB  '  MUNSTBB.' 

of  the  three  diagrams,  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  aaa  are  the  three  several  points  at 
which  the  steam  is  cut  off  in  these  three  diagrams. 
Thereafter  the  steam  continues  to  expand,  and  the 
pressure  gradually  to  fall,  until  the  points  bb  b 
are  reached^  when  the  eduction  passage  is  opened 
to  the  condenser,  and  the  pressure  then  falls  sud- 
denly to  the  point  b.    The  line  b  b'  represents 
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the  amount  of  exhaustion  attained  within  the 
cylinder  meaaured  downward  from  the  atmo- 
spheric line  H  L ;  and  o  c  o  represent  the  three 
points  at  which  compression  begins,  answering 
to  the  three  degrees  of  expansion.  The  letters 
A\  a',  h\  B^  and  d  represent  the  corre8{k>nding 
points  for  each  of  the  three  diagrams  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  and  the  amount  of 
correspondence  in  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 
diagrams  show  the  amount  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  valves  are  set  to  get  a  similar  action  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder.  The  diagrams  given  above 
were  taken  from  the  Holyhead  steam-packet 
'  Munster^'  the  engines  of  which  were  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt.  The  cylinders  are 
oscillating,  of  96  inches  diameter  and  7  feet 
stroke.  The  pressure  of  steam  was  26*16  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  vacuum  25^  lbs.,  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  9 — ^the  vessel  having  been  at 
moorings  at  the  time.  It  will  be  seen  by  these 
diagrams  that  the  amount  of  lead  upon  the  educ- 
tion side,  or  the  equivalent  distance  which  the 
piston  is  still  from  the  end  of  the  stroke  when 
eduction  begins  to  take  place,  corresponds  in  every 
instance  with  the  amount  of  the  compressioD, 
since,  in  fact,  by  shifting  the  eccentric  round  to 
let  the  steam  out  of  the  cylinder  before  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  the  valve  will  be  equally  shifted  to 
shut  the  educting  orifice  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  thus  to  keep  within  the  cylinder  any 
vapour  left  in  it  when  the  valve  has  been  shut, 
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and  which  is  thereafter  compressed  by  the  piston 
until  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  reached^  or  until  the 
valve  opens  the  communication  with  the  boiler. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  diagram  taken  from  the  top, 
and  another  taken  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  Holyhead  paddle-steamer  *  Ulster,' 

• 

Fig.  9. 


DLkOBAMB  TAXMJSf  FBOK  HOLTHBAD  PADDLB-STBAIOB  'XTLSTIB' 

-WHEN  UHDBB  VAT. 

a  vessel  of  the  same  power  and  dimensions  as  the 
'  Munster,'  and  the  engines  also  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt.  When  these  diagrams  were  taken  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  26  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  13  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  the  engine  was  making  23 
strokes  per  minute.    The  mean  pressure  on  the 
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pistons,  obtained  by  taking  a  number  of  ordinates, 
as  in  fig.  6,  reckoning  up  the  collective  pressure 
at  each,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  ordinates, 
was  28*27  lbs.  It  is  immaterial  what  number  of 
ordinates  is  taken,  except  that  the  more  there  are 
taken  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  result. 

In  fig.  10  we  have  diagrams  taken  from  top 
and  bottom  in  the  same  engine,  when  slowed  to 
4^  strokes  per  minute,  partly  by  closing  the 
throttle  valve,  and  partly  by  shifting  the  link  to- 

Fig.  10. 


DIA0BAU8  FROM  STBA.MBR    'ULSTBE*  AT  4^  STBOXSS. 
(TTRAM  THIUnTLSD  BY  THB  LINK.) 

wards  its  mid-position.  In  these  diagrams  nearly 
the  whole  areas  are  below  the  atmospheric  line. 
But  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  one  of  the  figure 
a  loop  is  formed,  which  oft;en  appears  in  engines 
employing  the  link,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  explain.  The  extreme  point  of  the 
diagram  in  every  instance  answers  to  the  length 
of  the  stroke ;  and  if  the  steam  is  pent  up  in  the 
cylinder  by  the  eduction  passage  being  shut  before 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  or  if  it  be  sufiFered  to  enter 
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from  the  boiler  before  the  stroke  is  ended,  the 
pencil  will  be  pushed  up  to  its  highest  point  before 
the  stroke  is  ended,  and  as  the  paper  still  con* 
tinues  to  move  onward  the  upper  part  of  the  loop 
is  formed.  If  the  pressure  within  the  cylinder 
when  the  piston  returns  were  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  when  the  piston  advances  during  this  part 
of  its  course^  the  loop  would  be  narrowed  to  a  line. 
But  as  the  advance  of  the  piston  when  the  valve 
is  very  little  opened  somewhat  compresses  the 
steam^  and  as  its  recession  when  the  valve  is  very 
little  opened  somewhat  wire-draws  it,  the  pres- 
sures while  the  piston  advances  and  retires  through 
this  small  distance,  although  the  cylinder  is  open 
to  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  small  orifice,  will  not 
be  precisely  the  same ;  and  the  higher  pressure 
will  form  the  upper  part  of  the  loop,  and  the 
lower  pressure  the  lower  part  In  fig,  10,  by 
following  the  outline  of  the  left-hand  diagram, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  begins  to  be  com- 
pressed within  the  cylinder  when  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  stroke  has  been  completed ;  and  the 
pencil  consequently  begins  to  rise  somewhat  above 
its  lowest  point.  But  as  the  vapour  within  the 
cylinder  is  very  rare,  the  rise  is  very  little  until, 
when  the  piston  is  about  one-eighth  part  of  its 
motion,  or  about  8  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  the  steam-valve  is  slightly  opened,  when 
the  piston  of  the  indicator  is  compelled  to  ascend 
to  the  point  answering  to  the  pressure  within 
the  cylinder  thus  produced.    As  the  opening  from 
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the  boiler  continues^  and  the  piston  by  advancing 
against  the  steam,  instead  of  receding  from  it, 
compresses  rather  than  expands  the  steam  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  continues 
to  rise  somewhat  to  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  when 
the  piston  of  the  engine,  having  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  steam  within  the  cylinder 
will  be  expanded,  and  any  still  entering  will  be 
wire-drawn  in  the  contracted  passage,  and  the 
pressure  will  fall.  Under  snch  circumstances  a 
loop  will  necessarily  be  formed  at  the  comer  of 
the  diagram,  such  as  is  shown  to  exist  at  the  left- 
hand  comer  of  fig.  10.  The  reason  why  there  is 
no  corresponding  loop  at  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  right-hand  diagram  is  simply  because  the 
valve  is  somewhat  differently  set  at  one  end  of  the 
engine  from  what  it  is  at  the  other;  and  the 
angles  of  the  eccentric  rods  will  generally  cause 
some  small  difiTerence  in  the  action  of  the  valve  at 
the  different  ends  of  the  engine. 

Diagrams  from  the  Avr-Pump, — ^Fig.  11  is  a 
diagram  taken  from  the  air-pump  of  the  *  Ulster,' 
when  the  engine  was  making  19  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  this  diagram  the  pencil  begins  to 
ascend  from  that  point  which  marks  the  amount 
of  exhaustion  existing  in  the  air-pump,  and  it 
rises  very  slowly  until  about  two-thirds  of  the 
stroke  of  the  pump  has  been  performed,  when  it 
shoots  rapidly  upwards,  indicating  that  at  this 
point  the  water  is  encountered  which  has  to  be 
expelled.    Midway  between  the  atmospheric  line 
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and  the  highest  point  of  ascent,  the  delivery  valve 
begins  to  open,  and  somewhat  relieves  the  pres- 
sure ;  and  there  is  consequently  a  wave  in  the 
diagram  on  that  point.  But  the  inertia  of  the 
water  in  the  hot-well  has  then  to  be  encountered, 
and  an  amount  of  pressure  is  required  to  over- 


Fig.  11. 


n0.»>r- 


DIAOSAIC  VBOU  AIB-FUXP  OF  STEAMER  *  UL8TEB.' 

(19  BEVOLxmoire  per  kdxjjte.) 

come  this  inertia,  which  is  measured  by  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  pencil  ascends.  So 
soon  as  the  water  in  the  hot  well  and  waste  water- 
pipe  has  been  put  into  motion,  the  motion  is  con- 
tinued by  its  own  momentum,  without  a  sustained 
pressure  being  required  to  be  exerted  by  the 
bucket  of  the  pump ;  and  the  pressure  in  the  pump 
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consequently  falls,  as  is  shown  by  the  descent  of 
the  piston  of  the  indicator  towards  the  end  of  the 
stroke. 

The  effect  of  partially  closing  the  throttle-valve 
of  an  engine  so  as  to  diminish  the  speed,  will  be 
to  reduce  the  momentum  of  the  water  in  the  hot- 
well,  and  correspondingly  to  reduce  the  maximum 
pressure  which  the  pump  has  to  exert.  But  the 
effect  will  also  be  to  fill  the  pump  with  water 

Fig.  12. 
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through  a  larger  proportion  of  its  stroke ;  and  if 
the  engine  were  to  be  slowed  very  much  by 
shutting  off  the  steam,  without  correspondingly 
shutting  off  the  injection,  the  air-pump  at  its 
reduced  speed  would  be  unable  to  deliver  all  the 
water,  which  would  consequently  overflow  into  the 
cylinder,  and  probably  break  down  the  engine. 
In  fig.  12  we  have  an  air-pump  diagram  taken 
from  the  steamer  *  Ulster,'  when  the  speed  of  the 
engine  was  reduced  to  six  strokes  per  minute ;  and 
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it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  no  longer  the 
same  amount  of  maximum  pressure  in  the  pump, 
nor  the  same  sudden  fluctuations*  The  pump, 
however,  is  filled  for  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
stroke;  and  the  maximum  pressure  once  created, 
is  constant,  and  does  not  rise  much  above  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  being,  in  fact,  the 
simple  pressure  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  of  the  column  of  water  intervening 
between  the  level  of  the  air-pump  and  that  of  the 
waste  water-pipe. 

Fig.  13. 


DIAQSAIC  TAXBN  7B0X  FUUFIKa-BNaDtB,  8T.  XATHUtCn'S  DOCKS, 

Diagram  illvMrative  of  the  evils  of  Small 
Ports, — ^Fig.  13  is  a  diagram  taken  from  a 
pumping-engine  in  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  and 
is  introduced  mainly  to  show  the  detrimental  effect 
of  an  insufficient  area  of  the  eduction  passages. 
The  steam  is  supposed  to  enter  at  the  left-hand 
comer,  but  as  the  speed  of  the  piston  accelerates, 
as  it  does  towards  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  the 
pressure  falls,  from  the  port  being  small  and  the 
steam  wire-drawn.     Towards  the  other  end  of  the 
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stroke  the  pressure  would  again  rise,  but  that  it 
is  hindered  from  doing  so  by  the  condensation 
within  the  cylinder,  which  is  considerable,  as  the 
engine  works  at  the  low  speed  of  12  strokes  per 
minute,  lifting  the  water  9^  feet.  The  eduction 
corner  of  the  diagram  is  very  much  rounded  away, 
from  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ports ;  and  the 
eduction  will  also  be  impeded  by  any  condensed 
water  within  the  cylinder,  which,  unless  got  rid 
of  by  other  arrangements,  will  have  to  be  put 
into  motion  by  the  escaping  steam.  The  mean 
pressure  exerted  on  the  piston  of  this  engine  is 
only  12*45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  although  it  ope- 
rates without  expansion ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  example  of  ineligible  construction. 

Diagraina  showing  the  momentum  of  the  hidir- 
catoT  Piston. —Fig.  14  is  a  pair  of  diagrams  taken 
from  one  of  the  engines  of  H.M.S.  *  Orontes.'  This 
vessel,  which  is  300  feet  1  inch  long,  44  feet 
8  inches  broad,  and  2823  tons,  has  horizontal 
direct  acting  engines  of  500  horse-power,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt.  With  a 
midship  section  of  644  square  feet,  and  a  dis- 
placement of  3400  tons,  the  vessel  attained  a 
speed,  on  her  official  trial,  of  12-622  knots,  with  a 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  of  25  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  61  revolutions  per  minute,  the  engines  ex- 
erting 2249  horse-power.  On  one  occasion  the 
speed  obtained  was  13 '3  knots.  With  an  area  of 
immersed  section  of  781  square  feet,  and  a  dis- 
placement of  4249  tons,  the  speed  attained  was 
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12*354  knots,  with  2143  horse-power.  There 
are  two  horizontal  engines  of  71  inches  diameter, 
and  3  feet  stroke.  The  screw  is  18  feet  diameter, 
25  feet  pitch,  and  4  feet  long,  and  the  slip  of  the 
screw  was  found  to  vary  between  13  and  16  per 
cent»    When  the  diagrams  represented  in  fig.  14 

Fig.  14. 


DIAORAMS  TAXES  7B0M  H.M.  TROOP-STSAUXB   'OBOin'ES/ 


were  taken,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler 
was  21-|-  lbs.  of  the  vacuum,  in  the  condenser 
11 J  lbs.,  and  the  engine  was  making  60  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  If  ordinates  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  these  diagrams,  and  the  mean  pressure  be 
thus  determined,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to 

KK  2 
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25*22  lbs.  per  square  inch.    In  these  diagrams  the 
waving  line  formed  by  the  pencil,  owing  to  the 
momentmn  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  is  very 
plainly  shown;  and  although  such  irregularities 
will  not  materially  impair  the  accuracy  of  the 
result,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates  be  taken 
correctly  to  measure  the  irregularity,  yet  it   is 
greatly  preferable  to  employ  an  indicator  which 
will  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  the  momentum  of  its  own  moving  parts. 
In  this  engine,  ss  in  most  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watts'  engines,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
diagrams  taken  from  each  end  of  the  cylinder — a 
result  mainly  produced  by  giving  a  suitable  length 
to  the  eccentric  rods,  by  moving  up  or  down  the 
links  vertically  by  a  screw,  instead  of  by  a  lever 
moving  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  placing  the  pro- 
jecting side  of  the  eccentric  suitably  with  the 
curvature  of  the  link,   since,  if  placed  in  one 
position,  it  will  aggravate  the  distortion  produced 
by  the  angle  of  tf^e  eccentric  rods,  and  if  placed 
in  the  opposite  position  it  will  correct  this  dis- 
tortion. 

Fig.  15  represents  a  series  of  diagrams  from 
each  end  of  one  of  the  engines  of  the  ^  Orontes,' 
formed  by  allowing  the  pencil  to  rest  on  the  paper 
during  many  revolutions,  instead  of  only  during 
one.  These  diagrams  show  small  diflferences  be- 
tween one  another,  mainly  in  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  steam. 

Fig.  16  represents  two  diagrams  taken  from  the 
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engines  of  the  iron-clad  screw  steamer  ^Besearch,' 
fitted  with  horizontal  engines,  with  50-inch  cylin- 
ders, and  2  feet  stroke.  With  a  pressure  of  steam 
in»the  boiler  of  22  lbs.,  and  with  a  vacuum  in  the 
condenser  of  12|lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  mean 
pressure  on  the  piston  shown  by  the  diagrams  is 

Fig.  15, 
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24'55  lbs.,  the  engine  making  85  reyolutions  per 
minute.  This  engine  is  fitted  with  surface  con- 
densers. The  serrated  deviation  at  a  is  caused 
by  the  momentum  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator. 

In  fig.  17  we  have  two  diagrams,  taken  from 
opposite  ends  of  one  of  the  engines  of  H.M.S. 
*  Barossa.'  This  vessel  is  225  feet  long,  40  feet  8 
inches  broad,  and  1,702  tons  burden.  With  a  mean 
draught  of  water  of  15^  feet  or  thereby,  the  area 
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of  midship  section  is  466  square  feet,  and  the  dis- 
placement 1,780  tons.  The  vessel  is  propelled  by 
two  horizontal  engines,  with  cylinders  of  64  inches 
diameter  and  3  feet  stroke,  the  nominal  power 
being  400  horses.  On  the  official  trial  this  vessel 
realised  a  speed  of  11*92  knots,  with  a  pressure 

Fig.  16. 
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of  steam  in  the  boiler  of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  with  an  indicated  power  of  1798*2  horses,  the 
engine  making  66  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
screw  is  16  feet  diameter,  24  feet  pitch,  and  3 
feet  long,  and  the  slip  at  the  time  of  trial  was 
23*71  per  cent.     When  the  diagrams  shown  in 
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fig.  17  were  taken,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  was  19  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  vacuum  in 
condenser  12|^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  revolutions 
66  per  minute,  and  the  mean  pressure  on  the 
piston  22-3  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  area  of  a 
cylinder  of  64  inches  diameter  is  3216'2  square 
inches,  the  double  of  which  (as  there  are  two 
cylinders)  is  6433*8  square  inches,  and  as  there  are 
22*3  lbs.  on  each  square  inch,  there  will  be  a  total 


Fig.  17. 
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pressure  of  6433-8  times  22-3,  or  143,473-74  lbs. 
urging  the  pistons,  and  as  the  length  of  the  double 
stroke  is  6  feet,  the  power  exerted  will  be  equal 
to  6  times  143,473-74  lbs.,  or  860,840-44  foot- 
pounds per  stroke,  and  as  there  are  66  strokes 
per  minute,  there  will  be  66  times  this,  or 
56,797,869-04  foot-pounds  exerted  per  minute.  As 
an  actual  horse-power  is  33,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  we  shall,  by  dividing  56,797,869-04  by 
33,000,  get  the  actual  power  exerted  by  this  engine 
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at  the  time  the  above  diagrams  were  taken,  and 
which,  by  performing  the  division,  we  shall  find  to 
be  1721'1  horses. 

Varioua  Diagrams.  —  Fig,  18  is  a  diagram 
taken  from  the  air-pump  of  the '  Barossa/  which  is 
a  double-acting  pump.  The  injection  was  all  on 
at  the  time  this  diagram  was  taken,  and  the 
vacuum  was  only  11  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  my 
^Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine,'  published  in 


Fig.  18. 
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1856, 1  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  very  imperfect  vacuums  in  engines  with  double- 
acting  air-pumps,  the  buckets  of  which  move  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed ;  and  I  also  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  this  imperfect  vacuum,  which  I  showed 
to  be  consequent  on  the  lodgment  of  large  quan- 
tities of  water  between  the  foot  and  delivery- 
valves  at  the  end  of  the  pump,  into  which  water 
the  pump  forced  in  the  air  or  drew  it  out  without 
ejecting  it  from  the  pump  at  all.  I  consequently 
recommend  that  in  all  pumps  of  this  class  the 


tliat  every  particle  of  water  would  be  forced  out 
of  the  pump  at  every  stroke.  But  up  to  the 
preseBt  time  I  do  not  find  that  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  generally  adopted,  and  in  netoly 
every  species  of  direct-acting  ecrew-engine  ope- 
rating by  a  jet  in  the  condenser,  the  vacuum  is 
much  worse  than  it  was  in  the  old  class  of  paddle- 
engines,  or  even  in  the  land  engines  made  by 
Watt  nearly  a  century  ago. 

In  fig.  19  we  have  an  example   of  diagrams 


Fig.  19. 


taken  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  one  of  the 
paddle-engines  of  the  steamer  '  Great  Eaetern,' 
coDBtruoted  by  Mesara.  J.  Scott  Rossell  and  Co. 
These  engines  are  oscillating  engines  of  74  inches 
diameter  of  cylinder,  and  14  feet  stroke,  making 
10  revolutions  per  minute,  and  there  are  four 
cylinders,  or  two  to  each  wheel.  The  mean  pres- 
eore  on  the  piston  which  these  diagrams  exhibit 
is  22*2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  Irom  wMch,  with  the 
other  particulars,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  power. 
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In  fig.  20  we  have  two  different  pairs  of  dia- 
grams. The  larger  pair  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  engines  of  the  paddlensteamer  ^  Ulster,'  and 
the  smaller  pair — represented  in  dotted  lines — ^is 
taken  from  the  engines  of  the  paddle-steamer 

Fig.  20. 
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'  Victoria  and  Albert.'  In  the  case  of  the  '  Ulster ' 
the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  when  the 
diagram  was  taken  was  26  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  13  lbs.  per 
square  inch.     The  number  of  strokes  per  minute 


per  square  inch,  and  indicated  horse-power  4,100. 
The  '  Victoria  and  Albert '  haa  two  oscillating  en- 
gines, with  88-inch  cylinders  and  7-feet  stroke. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boilers  when  the 
diagrams  were  taken  was  26  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
of  the  Tocnum  12^  Iba.  per  square  inch ;  the  mean 
pressure  on  the  piston  22*87  lbs.  per  sqaare  inch, 
and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  25-4.  The 
area  of  an  8S-inch  cylinder  is  6082-1  square  inches, 
and  the  area  of  two  sncfa  cylinders  is  the  double  of 
thia,  or  12,164'2  square  inches,  and  as  there  are 
22-87  lbs.  on  each  square  inch,  the  total  pressure 
urging  both  pistons  will  be  12,164-2  times  22-87, 
or  278,195  lbs.  Now,  as  the  length  of  the  stroke 
is  7  feet,  and  as  the  piston  traverses  it  each  way 
in  each  revolution,  the  piston  will  travel  14  feet 
for  each  revolution,  and  276,195  multiplied  by 
14  will  give  3,894,730  as  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds exerted  in  each  stroke;  or,  as  there  are 
25'4  strokes  each  miuute,  there  will  be  25-4  times 
3,894,730,  or  98,926,142  foot-pounds  exerted  each 
minute.  Dividing  this  by  33,000,  we  get  the  power 
exerted  by  this  engine  as  equal  to  2997-7  actual 
horse-power. 

In  the  diagrams  of  the  *  Victoria  and  Albert,'  it 
will  be  remarked  there  is  a  greater  disparity  in 
the  period  of  the  admission  of  the  steam  than  in 
the  case  of  the  diagrams  of  the  '  Ulster,'  arising 
&om  the  valves  not  being  so  accurately  set. 
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Di<igra/rri  showvng  wrong  setting  of  Valves. — 
In  fig.  21  are  given  two  diagraxas,  taken  from 
an  engine  making  200  strokes  per  minute,  applied 
to  work  the  exhausting  apparatus  employed  by 
the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  to  shoot  letters 
and  parcels  through  a  tube.  These  diagrams  show 
that  the  valve  is  wrongly  set,  and  that  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  the  steam  is  admitted  too  soon,  and 
at  the  other  end  too  late.  By  following  the  right- 
hand  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eduction- 
passage  is  closed  when  about  half  the  stroke  has 

Fig.  21. 
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been  performed,  and  that  the  steam  is  admitted 
in  front  of  the  piston  when  about  one-fourth  of 
the  stroke  has  still  to  be  performed,  whereas  the 
left-hand  diagram  shows  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  stroke  has  been  performed  before  that  end 
of  the  cylinder  begins  to  get  steam.  The  action 
in  this  case  would  be  amended  by  shifting  round  the 
eccentric.  The  mean  pressure  on  the  piston  shown 
by  these  diagrams  is  only  10*79  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Didgram  shx/wing  the  necessity  of  large  Ports 
for  high  speeds  of  Piston, — ^Fig.  22  represents  two 
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diagrams  taken  from  the  same  engine  with  the 
unequal  action  at  the  different  ends  of  the  cylinder 
corrected.  /But  the  diagrams  show  that  the  engine 
has  not  enough  lead  in  the  valves^  Bjidf  moreover, 
that  the  passages  are  too  small  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  engine  works.  It  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  increase  either  the  width  or  the  amount 
of  travel  of  the  valve  of  this  engine,  or  both ;  as 
also  to  give  more  lead,  so  that  the  steam  would 
be  able  to  attain  and  maintain  its  proper  pressure 

Fig.  22. 


DIAOBAMS  FROM  SMOINa  OF  FNST711ATI0  DESPATCH  COUPANT. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  until  it  is 
purposely  cut  off.  The  mean  pressure  of  steam  on 
the  piston  shown  by  the  diagrams  represented  in 
fig.  22  is  13*36  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Didgrama  illustrative  of  the  action  of  the 
Link  Motion. — In  fig.  23  we  have  a  diagram 
taken  from  a  horizontal  engine,  with  27-inch 
cylinder  and  3-feet  stroke,  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  employed  to  work  the  Ports- 
mouth Floating  Bridge.  The  steam  is  cut  off  by 
the  link  so  as  to  make  the  admission  almost  the 
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least  possible,  so  as  to  test  the  engine  itself  before 
the  chains  which  draw  the  bridge  backward  and 
forward  had  been  applied.  With  the  steam  cut 
off  thus  early  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large 
amount  of  expansion,  and  also  a  very  large  amount 
of  cushioning ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
steam  begins  to  be  compressed  at  not  much  less 

Fig.  23, 


DIAGBAM  FSOM  ENOINB   OF  FOKT8MOUTH  FLOATTNG  BRIDOB. 
(SNOINS  THBOniiED  BT  LINK.) 

than  half-stroke.  With  this  amount  of  expansion 
the  link  is  2^  inches  from  the  centre.  The  pres- 
sure of  steam  in  the  boiler  was  22  lbs.,  and  that  of 
the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  1 1  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
when  this  diagram  was  taken ;  and  the  engines  ran 
without  the  chains  at  40  revolutions  per  minute. 

Fig.  24   is  another   diagram  taken  from  the 
same  engine  with  the  link  in  the  same  place. 


inch;  pressure  of  Tacuum  in  condenser,  11^ lbs. 
per  square  inch ;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
35.  In  this  diagram,  and  also  in  the  last,  we 
have  s  small  loop  formed  at  the  top  of  the  dia- 
gram, from  causes  already  explained. 


Fig.  24. 


In  fig.  25  we  have  another  diagram  taken  from 

the  same  engine,  but  in  this  case  the  steam  is  not 
shut  off  by  the  link  hut  by  the  throttle- valve,  and 
there  is  consequently  very  little  cuBhioning,  and 
the  loop  at  the  top  of  the  diagram  almost  dis- 
appears. When  the  diagram  was  taken  the  pres- 
sure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  was  22  lbs.,  and  of  the 
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vacuam  in  the  condenser  11^  lbs.,  per  square  inch, 
and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  38. 

Fig.  26. 


DIA.OBAU  FBOM  BNOINE  OF  F0BTSMOI7TH  FLOATINO  BBIDOB. 
(SNGim  THBOnZJEED  BT  TBBOtmM-'VAIiYE,) 

Figs.  265  27,  and  28  are  diagrams  taken  by 
Eichards'  indicator  from  Allen^s  engine,  in  the 

Fig.  26. 
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United  States  department  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  In  this  engine  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  was  8  inches;  length  of  strok^ 


square  incli ;  revolutiooH  pec  minute,  150. 
Figa.  27  uid  2S.      . 


Diagrama  iUustratwe  of  action  of  Air-pump 
and  Hot^well. — Fig.  29  is  a  diagram  taken  from 


(ouHKiBT  Btncmoii.) 


the  air-pump  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  yacht 
'  Undine,'  a  vesBel  fitted  with  two  inverted  angular 
engines,  with  cylinders  24  inches  diameter  and 
Id  inches  stroke,     ^lien  this  diagram  was  taken 
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the  ordinary  amount  of  injection  was  on,  and  the 
engine  was  working  at  moorings  at  72  strokes  per 
minute.  There  was  also  an  air-vessel  on  the  hot- 
well.     In  fig.  30  we  have  a  diagram  taken  from 

Fig.  30. 


s 


SIAOBAIC  FBOX  AIB-PUICP  OF  DXTILIi   OF  8UTHSRLA2n)*8  TACHT. 

(Bcnu  DfjacnoK  put  on.) 

the  air-pump  of  the  same  engine^  with  an  extra 
amount  of  injection  put  on.  The  pump  appears 
to  be  quite  too  small  for  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
as  is  seen  by  the  different  configuration  of  the 
diagram  from  that  of  the  diagrams  represented  in 
figs.  11  and  18,  which  are  also  diagrams  taken 
from  air-pumps.  In  those  diagrams,  however, 
the  stroke  of  the  bucket  is  more  than  half 
performed,  before  the  pressure  rises  above  the 
atmospheric  line ;  whereas  in  fig.  30,  the  pressure 
rises  above  the  atmospheric  line  the  moment  the 
bucket  begins  to  ascend,  showing  that  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  pump  barrel  is  filled  with 
water.  The  vacuum  must  always  be  inferior 
where  the  air-pump  is  gorged  with  water. 
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Unlike  the  previous  diagrAms  taken  from  air- 
pumps,  we  see  in  these  figures  the  pressure  or 
resistance  has  to  be  encountered  from  the  begin- 
nings or  nearly  the  beginning,  of  the  stroke ;  and 
the  vaxnium  is  not  good,  and  the  pump  overloaded. 
There  is  a  worse  vacimm  witii  the  increased  in- 
jection than  with  the  ordinary  injection,  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  too  great  heat  of  the  condenser 
which  makes  the  vacuum  bad,  but  a  deficient  ca- 
pacity of  pump,  or  an  imperfect  emptying  of  it 
every  stroke. 

In  fig.  31  we  have  a  diagram  illustrative  of  the 

Fig.  31. 


BIAOBAH  FBOM   HOT-WSLL  OF  DUKB  OF   SUTHEBLAIYD's  YACUT. 

(AIB-VnSBL  ON.) 


diminished  load  upon  the  air-pump,  caused  by 
putting  an  air-vessel  on  the  hot- well.  A  is  the 
atmospheric  line,  and  b  is  the  line  representing 
the  ordinary  pressure  existing  in  the  hot-well 
when  the  air-vessel  is  in  operation.  By  letting 
out  the  air  the  pressure  rises  to  c,  showing  that 
the  pressure  on  the  pump  is  less  with  the  air- 
vessel  than  without  it.  If  the  air-vessel  be  dis- 
carded, an  increased  velocity  must  be  given  to 
the  water  passing  through  the  waste  water-pipe 

L  L  2 
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to  enable  the  backet  to  ascend,  and  this  implies  a 
waste  of  power. 

In  fig.  32  we  have  a  diagram  taken  from  the 
hot-well  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  yacht  after 
the  air-vessel  has  been  removed.  In  this  diagram 
the  pressure  begins  to  rise  pretty  quickly,  as* the 
bucket  of  the  pump  ascends ;  and  the  maximum 
pressure,  when  reached,  is  maintained  pretty  uni- 

Fig.  32. 


DIAORAK  TAXBK  FBOM  HOT-WBLL   OF  STTXB  OF  SUTHSHLAKD^S 


TACHT. 
(AIB-TE8SBL  OFF.) 


form  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  It  does  not  then, 
however,  suddenly  fjBdl,  but  only  gradually,  owing 
to  the  momentum  of  the  water ;  and  the  pencil 
does  not  again  come  down  to  the  atmospheric  line 
until  nearly  half  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pump 
has  been  completed. 

In  fig.  33  we  have  a  diagram  taken  from  the 

Fig.  33. 


DIAORAX  TAKBK  FSOX  HOT-WELL  OF  STBAMBB  'BCUD.' 

hot-well  of  the  steamer  '  Scud,'  a  vessel  fitted  with 
two  single-trunk  engines,  that  is,  trunk  engines 
with  the  trunks  projecting  only  at  one  end,  an^ 
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not  at  both,  as  in  Messrs.  Fenn's  arrangement. 
The  engines  are  angular,  working  up  to  the  screw- 
shaft,  and  the  cylinders  are  68  inches  diameter, 
and  4^  feet  stroke.  The  trunks  are  41  inches 
diameter.  These  engines  made  42  strokes  per 
minute,  and  worked  up  to  8^  times  the  nominal 
power.  The  diagram  shows  an  increase  of  pres- 
sure in  the  hot-well  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  of 
the  double-acting  pump,  and  the  pressure  runs 
up  slowly  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  when  it  slowly 
falls,  forming  the  loop  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Diagram  from  Pump  of  Water-works. — Fig. 

Fig.  34. 


.   1  r  A 
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34  13  a  diagram  taken  from  the  pump  of  a 
pumping-engine  at  the  Cork  Water-works.  This 
engine,  in  common  with  most  pumping-engines 
of  modem  construction,  is  a  rotative  engine — an 
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innovation  iSrst  effectually  introduced  by  Mr. 
David  Thomson.  The  engines  make  31  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  work  with  steam  of  40  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch.  When  the  plunger  is  ascend- 
ing, the  pump  is  sucking ;  and  when  the  piston  is 
descending  it  is  forcing,  and  the  diagram  shows 
that  both  operations  are  accomplished  with  much 
regularity,  and  without  any  of  those  sudden  flac- 
tuations  which  always  occasion  a  loss  of  power. 

Having  now  shown  in  what  manner  the  indi- 
cator may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  performance 
of  ordinary  engines,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  of  its  application  in  the  case  of 
double-cylinder  engines.  In  this  class  of  engines 
the  steam  having  pressed  the  first  piston  to  the 
end  of  its  stroke  in  the  manner  of  a  high-pressure 
engine,  escapes,  not  into  the  atmosphere,  but  into 
another  engine  of  larger  dimensions,  where  it  ex- 
pands, and  acts  as  low-pressure  steam  on  the 
piston  of  the  second  engine,  being  finally  con- 
densed in  the  usual  manner.  The  pressure  urging 
the  first,  or  high-pressure  piston,  is  consequently 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  steam  in 
the  boiler  and  that  in  the  second  cylinder;  and 
the  pressure  urging  the  second,  or  low-pressure 
piston,  is  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
steam  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  that  of  the  vapour  in  the  condenser. 
There  will  be  a  small  difference  between  the  pres- 
sures in  the  communicating  parts  of  the  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  just  as  there  is  a  small 


difference  between  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder 
and  that  in  the  condenser.  But  in  well-con- 
Btructed  bigh-pressnre  engineB  this  difference  will 
not  senaibly  detract  from  the  power. 

Diagrams  from  DojAle-cylinder  Enginea. — 
In  proceeding  to  determine  the  power  of  s 
double-cylinder  engine,  we  first  determine  by  a 
diagram  and  a  computation,  such  as  I  have  already 
given  ejcamplee  of,  the  power  exerted  by  the  high- 
pressnre  engine ;  and  then,  in  like  manner,  we 
determine  the  power  exerted  by  the  low-preesnre 
engine.  The  total  power  is  obviously  the  sum  of 
the  two. 

An  example  of  the  diagrams  taken  from  the 
high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  of  a  double- 
cylinder  engine,  at  the  I^ambeth  Water-works, 
constructed  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  and  erected 
under  his  direction,  will  next  be  given.  In  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomson  before  the' Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  a  copy  of  wbich  he 
has  forwarded  to  me,  the  main  particulars  of  these 
enginea  are  recited ;  and  some  of  the  moat  material 
pointa  of  that  paper  I  shall  here  recapitulate,  as 
these  engioes  constitute  a  very  superior  example 
of  the  double-cylinder  class  of  engine.     ■ 

These  engines  are  beam-engines,  having  the 
double  cylinders  at  one  end  of  the  beam,  and 
a  crank  and  connecting-rod  at  the  other  end. 
Four  engines  of  150  horae-power  each  are  fixed  side 
by  aide  in  the  same  house,  arranged  in  two  pairs, 
each  pair  working  on  to  one  shaft,  with  cranka  at 
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right-angles,  and  a  fly-wheel  between  them.  The 
strokes  of  the  crank  and  of  the  large  cylinder  are 
equal;  while  the  small  cylinder,  which  receives 
the  steam  direct  from  the  boiler,  has  a  shorter 
stroke,  and  its  eflFective  capacity  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  large  cylinder.  The  pumps 
are  connected  direct  to  the  beams  near  the  con- 
necting-rod end  by  means  of  two  side  rods,  be- 
tween which  the  crank  works.  The  pumps  are  of 
the  combined  plunger  and  bucket  construction, 
and  are  thus  double-acting,  although  having  only 
two  valves.  This  kind  of  pump,  which  is  now  in 
general  use,  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomson 
at  the  Richmond  and  the  Bristol  Water-works  in 
the  year  1848.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  engines: — Diameter  of  large 
cylinder,  46  ins.;  diameter  of  small  cylinder, 
28  ins. ;  stroke  of  large  cylinder,  8  ft. ;  stroke  of 
small  cylinder,  5  ft.  6f  ins. ;  diameter  of  pump- 
barrel  23^  ins.;  diameter  of  pump-plunger, 
16^  ins.;  stroke  of  pump,  6  ft  111-  ins. ;  length 
of  beam  between  extreme  centres,  26  ft.  6  ins. ; 
height  of  beam-centre  from  floor,  21  ft.  4  ins. 
The  valves  are  piston-valves,  connected  by  a 
hollow  pipe,  through  which  the  escaping  steam 
passes,  and  are  so  constructed  that  one  valve 
effects  the  distribution  of  the  steam  in  each  pair 
of  cylinders. 

The  cylinder-ports  are  rectangular,  with  in- 
clined bars  across  the  faces  to  prevent  the  packing- 
rings  of  the  valve  from  catching  against  the  edges 
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of  the  ports;  and  the  bars  are  made  inclined 
instead  of  vertical,  in  order  to  avoid  any  tendency 
to  grooving  the  valve-packing.  The  openings  of 
the  port  extend  two-thirds  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  valve  in  the  ports  of  the  large 
cylinder ;  but  they  extend  only  half  round  in  the 
ports  of  the  small  cylinder.  The  packing  of  the 
valve  consists  of  the  four  cast*iron  rings^  which 
are  cut  at  one  side  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary 
piston,  the  joint  being  covered  by  a  plate  inside. 
A  considerably  stronger  pressure  of  the  rings 
against  the  valve-chest  is  required  than  was  at 
first  expected,  because  the  openings  of  the  steam- 
ports  extend  so  far  round  the  valve ;  and  for  this 
purpose  springs  are  placed  inside  the  packing- 
rings  to  assist  their  own  elasticity.  This  con- 
struction of  valve  has  the  advantage  of  admitting 
of  great  simplicity  in  the  castings  of  the  cylinders ; 
and  also  allows  of  the  whole  of  the  valve-work 
being  executed  in  the  lathe,  which  is  generally 
the  cheapest  and  most  correct  kind  of  work  in  an 
engineering  workshop.  These  valves  are  worked 
by  cams. 

The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  piston-valve  was  a  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  the  loss  of  pressure  which  the  steam 
undergoes  in  passing  from  the  small  cylinder  to 
the  large  one.  This  is  here  accomplished  by 
making  the  passage  of  moderate  dimensions  and 
as  direct  as  possible ;  and  also  by  preventing  any 
communication  of  this  passage  with  the  condenser. 
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80  that  when  the  steam  from  the  small  cylinder 
enters  the  passage,  the  latter  is  already  filled  with 
steam  of  the  density  that  existed  in  the  large 
cylinder  at  the  termination  of  the  previous  stroke. 
In  constructing  the  engines;  some  doubt  was  en- 
tertained as  to  the  best  size  of  passage,  in  order 
on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  throttling  the  steam, 
and  on  the  other  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  loss  of  steam  in  filling  the  passage.  The  size 
adopted  was  a  pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  or 
l-60th  of  the  area  of  the  large  cylinder,  for  a 
speed  of  piston  of  230  feet  per  minute  in  the 
.  large  cylinder ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be  about 
the  best  proportion,  the  entire  cubic  content  of 
the  whole  passage  in  the  valve  amounting  to  3,944 
cubic  inches.  The  indicator  diagrams  show  that 
with  this  construction  of  valve  there  is  very  little 
or  no  throttling  of  the  steam ;  and  also  that  there 
is  but  a  very  moderate  drop  in  the  pressure  as  the 
steam  passes  from  the  small  cylinder  into  the  large 
one.  In  this  respect  the  valve  completely  answered 
the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  and  left  little 
further  to  be  desired  on  this  point. 

In  figs.  35  and  36  we  have  diagrams  taken 
simultaneously  from  the  top  of  the  small  cylinder 
and  the  bottom  of  the  large  one,  in  the  double- 
cylinder  engines  of  the  Lambeth  Water-works, 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomson — the  high-pressure  dia- 
gram being  placed  above,  and  the  low-pressure 
diagram  below,  with  a  small  space  between  the 
two   answering  to   the   loss   of  pressure   in  the 
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oommuaicating  pip&  The  clotted  line  sbovs  the 
exhaust-line  in  the  small  cylinder  reversed  so  as 
to  t«li  by  direct  measurement  between  this  bottom 
and  the  top  of  the  diagram  what  is  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  on  the  small  pistoD  at  every  part  of 
its  stroke. 

Figff.  3S  and  36. 


m  uBiia  oTLcmiB.) 


The  most  material  of  the  reauJta  which  may  be 
deduced  from  the  indicator  diagrams  of  this 
engine  are  as  follows : — Percentage  of  stroke  at 
which  steam  is  cut  off  in  small  cylinder,  40  per 
cent. ;  total  expansion  at  end  of  stroke  in  small 
cylinder,  in  terms  of  hulk  before  expansion,  2'4l 
per  cent. ;  amount  of  expaoeiOD  on  passing  from 
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small  to  large  cylinder,  in  terms  of  bulk  before 
escaping  from  small  cylinder,  1*18  per  cent. ;  total 
expansion  at  end  of  stroke  in  large  cylinder,  in 
terms   of  original  bulk,   9*66   per  cent. ;    total 
amount  of  efficient  expansion,  in  terms  of  original 
bulk,  8'19  per  cent. ;  total  pressure  of  steam  per 
square  inch  at  point  of  cutting  oflF,  41  lbs. ;  theo- 
retical total  pressure  at  end  of  stroke  of  small 
piston,  17*0  lbs. ;  actual  total  pressure  shown  by 
diagram,  18*0  lbs.;   excess  of  actual  over  theo- 
retical in  percentage  of  actual  pressure,  6  per 
cent. ;  theoretical  loss  of  pressure  in  passage  from 
small  to  large  cylinder,  2*6  lbs. ;  actual  loss  shown 
by  diagram,  4*5  lbs. ;  theoretical  total  pressure  at 
end  of  stroke  of  large  piston,  4-2  lbs. ;  actual  total 
pressure  shown  by  diagram,  5' 5  lbs. ;  excess  of 
actual   over  theoretical  in  percentage  of  actual 
pressure,  23  per  cent. ;  mean  pressure  on  crank- 
pin  from  both  cylinders,  22,400  lbs. ;  maximum 
ditto,  36,058  lbs. ;  ratio  of  maximum  to  mean, 
1*61  to  1*00;  ratio  of  maximum  to  mean  pres- 
sure  on  crank-pin  in  a  single-cylinder  engine 
with  the  same  total  amount  of  efficient  expansion, 
the  clearances  and  ports  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  working  capacity  of  the  cylinder, 
namely,  l-40th  part  (this  ratio  is  calculated  from 
the  ordinary  logarithmic  expansion  curve),  2*75 
to  1*00;   efficiency  of  steam  contained  in  large 
cylinder  at  end  of  stroke,  as  shown  by  diagram,  if 
used  without  expansion,  taken  as  1*00;  actual 
efficiency  of  same  steam  as   employed  in  both 
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cylinders,  as  shown  by  diagram,  2*90;  theo- 
retical efficiency  of  the  same  steam  if  expanded 
to  the  same  d^ee  as  the  total  amount  of  effi- 
cient expansion,  3*10.  The  engines  are  fitted  with 
steam-jackets,  and  these  indicator  diagrams  show 
that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  instead  of  falling  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
be  by  the  theoretical  expansion  curve,  exceeds 
that  amount  by  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
final  pressure.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
increased  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  was 
due  to  the  heat  imparted  from  the  jackets  either 
superheating  the  steam  or  converting  the  watery 
vapour  mixed  with  it  into  true  steam  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  latter  is  the  cause  of  a  small  part  of  the 
observed  effect:  but  Mr.  Thomson  considers  it 
less  likely  that  sufficient  heat  could  be  communi- 
cated from  the  jackets  to  produce  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent,  in  the  actual  final  pressure,  especially 
as  on  several  occasions  the  condensed  water  from 
the  jackets  has  been  collected  and  found  not  to 
exceed  half-a-gallon  per  hour.  The  experiments 
made  on  the  quantities  of  water  passed  from  the 
boilers  give  uniformly  the  result,  that  a  consider- 
ably larger  quantity  of  water  passes  from  the 
boilers  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  indicator 
diagrams,  taking  the  quantity  and  pressure  of  the 
steam  just  before  it  escapes  to  the  condenser  as 
the  basis  of  calculation.  In  some  trials  made 
within  a  few  days  of  these  diagrams  being  taken, 
the  excess  of  water  thus  disappearing  firom  the 
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boilers  was  about  37  per  cent.  To  suppose  that 
the  valve  was  leaking  might  account  for  it ;  *  but 
besides  great  care  having  been  taken  to  avoid 
this  source  of  error,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  valve  was  always  leaking  more  than  the 
pistons. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  friction  in  these 
engines  Mr.  Thomson  made  many  experiments, 
and  found  that,  when  the  engines  were  new,  and 
working  at  perhaps  little  more  than  half  their 
power,  the  loss  in  comparing  the  work  done  with 
the  indicator  diagrams  amounts  to  as  much  as  25 
per  cent,  of  the  indicated  power ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  pistons  have  been  too  tight  in  the  cylin- 
ders, and  when  this  error  has  been  corrected,  and 
the  engines  worked  up  to  their  regular  work,  all 
the  losses  were  brought  down  to  from  12  to  15 
per  cent,  of  the  indicated  power.  This  includes 
the  friction  of  both  the  engines  and  the  pumps, 
the  working  of  the  air-pumps,  feed-pumps,  cold 
water-pumps,  and  pumps  for  charging  the  air- 
vessels  with  air. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel  attained  by 
these  double-cylinder  engines,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  four  pumping-engines  at  the  Lambeth 
Water-works  are  fixed  in  one  house,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  pumping  through  a  main  pipe  30  inches 
diameter  and  about  nine  miles  in  length;  and 

*  Some  of  the  disappearance  of  the  heat  is  no  doubt  im- 
putable to  its  transformation  into  power,  as  explained  under 
the  head  of  thermo-dynamics. 
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when  all  the  engines  are  working  together  at 
their  ordinary  speed  of  14  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  lift  on  the  pumps,  as  measured  by  a  mercurial 
gauge,  is  equal  to  a  head  of  about  210  feet  of 
water.  Under  these  drcumstances  they  were 
tested  by  Mr.  Field  soon  after  being  finished,  in 
a  trial  of  24  hours'  duration  without  stopping. 
The  actual  work  done  by  the  pumps  during  this 
trial  was  equal  to  97,064,894  lbs.,  raised  one  foot 
high  for  every  112  lbs.  of  coal  consumted ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  this  consumption  included  the 
friction  of  the  engines  and  pumps,  and  the  power 
required  to  work  the  air-pumps,  feed  and  charging- 
pumps,  and  the  pumps  raising  the  water  for  con- 
densation. The  coal  used  was  Welsh,  of  good 
average  quality. 

The  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel  during 
this  trial,  and  in  the  subsequent  regular  working 
of  these  engines,  together  with  the  satisfactory 
performance  generally  of  the  engines  and  pump 
work,  induced  the  Chelsea  Water- works  Company, 
and  also  the  New  Biver  Company,  each  to  erect  in 
1854  a  set  of  four  similar  engines,  which  were 
made  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Lambeth 
Water-works  engines  already  described,  with  the 
exception  that  a  jacket  of  high-pressure  steam  was 
in  these  subsequent  engines  provided  under  the 
bottoms  of  the  cylinders,  which  had  not  been  done 
with  the  previous  engines.  The  pumps  were  also 
different  in  size  to  suit  the  different  lifts. 

The  New  Biver  engines  were  tested  soon  after 
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being  completed,  and  the  result  reported  was  113 
million  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  by  112  lbs.  of 
Welsh  coaL  But  this  duty  was  obtained  from  a 
trial  of  only  7  or  8  hours'  duration,  which  is  toe 
short  to  obtain  very  trustworthy  results. 

The  set  of  engines  made  for  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works was  the  last  finished,  and  on  completion 
the  engines  were  tested  by  Mr.  Field  in  the  same 
manner  sus  the  Lambeth  engines,  by  a  trial  of  24 
hours'  continuous  pumping.  The  coal  used  was 
Welsh,  as  before,  and  the  duty  reported  was  103*9 
million  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  by  112  lbs.  of 
coal.  This,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  was  the 
duty  got  from  the  pumps  in  actual  work  done,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  the  friction  of  the 
engines  and  pumps,  and  the  power  required  to 
work  the  air-pumps,  cold  water-pumps,  &c.  At 
the  time  of  these  engines  being  tested,  the  loss 
by  friction  and  by  working  the  air-pumps,  &c, 
averaged  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  power,  as  given 
by  the  indicator  diagrams;  so  that  if  the  duty 
had  been  estimated  from  the  indicator  diagrams, 
as  is  usual  in  marine  engines,  it  would  have  been 
103-9  X  -yy^,  or  about  130  million  lbs.  raised  one 
foot  by  112  lbs.  of  coal,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
consumption  of  1*7  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power 
per  hour. 

In  figs.  37  and  38  we  have  diagrams  taken  from 
a  small  engine  called  Wenham's  double-cylinder 
engine,  working  with  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch  in  the  boiler,  and  exhibited  at  the 
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Q-reat  Exhibition  in  1862.  The  average  pressure 
on  the  piston  of  the  high-pressure  engine,  which 
is  3  inches  diameter  and  12  inches  stroke^  is 
26*6  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  power  it  exerts 
is  3*16  horses.     The  average  pressure  exerted  on 

Fig.  37. 


DIAGBAX  FBOIC  HIGH  FRSSSUSB  CTLINDRB  OF  'WBNHAM'S  DOUBLB 

CrCINDEB  BNGINB. 

(OYUHDSB  THBBB  I27GHEB  DIAJfKrEB  AXD  TWXLTS  nrCBBS  STBOXX.) 

the  piston  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  8*5  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  the  power  it  exerts  is  2*37 
horses.  The  steam  in  passing  from  one  cylinder 
to  the  other  is  heated  anew,  as  had  previously 


Fig.  38. 


^ 


DIAGBAIC  FBOK   LOW  FBESST7BB  CTLINDSA  OF  WBUXLAJC's  DOUBLB 

CTLINDBB  BNGINE. 

been  done  by  me  in  the  engines  of  the  steamer 
'  Jumna,'  of  400  horse-power.  The  total  power 
developed  in  both  cylinders  of  Wenham's  engine 
is  6*05  horses. 

Having  now  explained  how  to  interpret  a  dia- 
gram, the  next  thing  is  to  explain  how  to  taJce 
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one,  and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  recite  the 
instructions  for  this  operation  issued  with  Richards' 
indicator  by  the  makers  Elliot  Brothers,  of  the 
Strand. 

To  fix  the  Paper, — Take  the  outer  cylinder  off  from 
the  instrument,  secure  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper,  near 
the  comer,  by  one  spring,  then  bend  the  paper  round 
the  cylinder,  and  insert  the  other  comer  between  the 
sprmgs.  The  paper  should  be  long  enough  to  let  each 
end  project  at  least  half-an-inch  between  the  springs. 
Take  the  two  projecting  ends  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  draw  the  paper  down,  taking  care  that  it  lies  quite 
smooth  and  tight,  and  that  the  comers  come  &irly  to- 
gether, and  replace  the  cylinder.  The  spring  used  on 
this  indicator  for  holding  the  paper  will  be  found  pre- 
ferable to  the  hinged  clamp.  A  little  practice,  wilh 
attention  to  the  above  directions,  will  enable  any  one  to 
fix  the  paper  very  readily. 

The  marking-point  should  be  fine  and  smooth,  so  as 
to  draw  a  fine  line,  but  not  cut  the  paper.  It  may  be 
made  of  a  brass  wire ;  the  best  material  is  gun-metal, 
which  keeps  sharp  for  a  long  time,  and  the  line  made 
by  it  is  very  durable.  Lines  drawn  by  German  silTer 
points  are  liable  to  fade.  A  large-sized  common  pin,  a 
little  blunted,  answers  for  a  marking-point  very  well 
indeed  ;  a  small  file  and  a  bit  of  emery  cloth  used  occa- 
sionally will  keep  the  point  in  order. 

To  connect  the  Cord. — The  indicator  having  beeii 
attached,  and  the  correct  motion  obtained  for  the  drum, 
and  the  paper  fixed,  the  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
cord  is  of  the  proper  length  to  bring  the  diagram  in  its 
right  place  on  the  paper — that  is,  midway  between 
the  springs  which  hold  the  paper  on  the  drum.    In 
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order  to  connect  and  disconnect  readily,  tbe  short  cord 
on  the  indicator  is  inmiBhed  with  a  hook,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  coming  from  the  engine,  a  running  loop 
may  be  rove  in  a  thin  strip  of  metal,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  cut,  by  which  it  can-  be  readily 
adjusted  to  the  proper  length,  and  taken  up  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  may  become  stretched  by  use.  On  high- 
Fig.  89. 


speed  engines,  it  is  as  well,  instead  of  using  this,  to 
adjust  the  cord  and  take  up  the  stretching,  as  it  takes 
place,  by  tying  knots  in  l^e  cord.  If  the  cord  becomes 
wet  and  shrinks,  the  knots  may  need  to  be  imtied,  but 
this  rarely  happens.  The  length  of  the  diagram  drawn 
at  high  speeds  should  not  exceed  four  and  a  half  inches, 
to  allow  changes  in  the  length  of  the  cord  to  take  place 
to  some  extent,  without  causing  the  drum  to  revolve  to 
the  limit  of  its  motion  in»  either  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diagram  should  never  be  drawn  shorter  than 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

To  take  the  Diagram, — Everything  being  in  readi- 
ness, turn  the  handle  of  the  stop-cock  to  a  vertical 
position,  and  let  the  piston  of  the  indicator  play  for  a 
few  moments,  while  the  instrument  becomes  warmed. 
Then  turn  the  handle  horizontally  to  the  position  in 
which  the  communication  is  opened  between  the  under 
side  of  the  piston  and  the  atmosphere,  hook  on  the  cord, 
and  draw  the  atmospheric  line.  Then  turn  the  handle 
back  to  its  vertical  positicn,  and  take  the  diagram. 

una 
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When  the  handle  stands  vertical,  the  oommunicatioD 
-witli  the  cylinder  is  wide  open,  and  care  should  be  ob- 
served that  it  d^es  stand  in  that  position  whenever  a 
diagram  is  taken,  so  that  this  Gommnnication  shall  not 
be  in  the  least  obstructed. 

To  apply  the  pencil  to  the  paper,  take  the  end  of  l^e 
longer  brass  arm  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
lefl  hand,  and  touch  the  point  as  gently  as  possible, 
holding  it  during  one  revolution  of  the  engine,  or  during 
several  revolutions,  if  desired.  There  is  no  spring  to 
press  the  point  to  the  paper,  except  for  oscillating  cylin- 
ders, the  operator,  aiber  admitting  the  steam,  waits  as 
long  as  he  pleases  before  taking  the  diagram,  and  touches 
the  pencil  to  the  paper  as  lightly  as  he  chooses.  Anj 
one,  by  taking  a  little  pains,  will  become  enabled  to 
perform  this  operation  with  much  delicacy.  As  the 
hand  of  the  operator  cannot  follow  the  motions  of  an 
oscillating  cylinder,  it  is  necessary  that  the  point  be 
held  to  the  paper  by  a  light  spring,  and  instruments  to 
be  used  on  engines  of  this  class  are  iiirniahed  with  one 
accordingly. 

Diagrams  should  not  be  taken  from  an  engine  until 
some  time  after  starting,  so  that  the  water  condensed  in 
warming  the  cylinder,  &c.,  shall  have  passed  a^ray. 
Water  in  the  cylinder  in  excess  always  distorts  the 
diagram,  and  sometimes  into  very  singular  forms.  The 
drip-cocks  should  be  shut  when  diagrams  are  being 
taken,  tmless  the  boiler  is  priming.  If  when  a  new 
instrument  is  first  applied  the  line  should  show  a  little 
evidence  of  friction,  let  the  piston  continue  in  action  for 
a  short  time,  and  this  will  disappear. 

As  soon  as  the  diagram  is  taken,  unhook  the  cord; 
the  paper  cylinder  should  not  be  kept  in  motion  un- 
necessarily, it  only  wears  out  the  spring,  especially  at 
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high  velocities.  Then  remove  the  paper,  and  minute 
on  the  back  of  it  at  once  as  many  of  the  following  par- 
ti cnlars  as  you  have  the  means  of  ascertaining — viz. : 

The  date  of  taking  the  diagram,  and  scale  of  the 
indicator. 

The  engine  ft'om  which  the  diagram  is  taken,  which 
end,  and  which  engine,  if  one  of  a  pair. 

The  length  of  the  stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  number  of  double  strokes  per  minute. 

The  size  of  the  ports,  the  kind  of  valve  employed, 
the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve,  and  the  exhaust  lead. 

The  amount  which  the  waste>room,  in  clearance  and 
thoroughfares,  adds  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the  diameter  and 
length  of  the  pipe,  the  size  and  position  of  the  throttle 
(if  any),  and  the  point  of  cut-off. 

On  a  locomotive,  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels, 
and  the  size  of  the  blast  orifice,  the  weight  of  the  train, 
and  the  gradient,  or  curve. 

On  a  condensing-engine,  the  vacuum  by  the  gauge, 
the  kind  of  condenser  employed,  the  quantity  of  wat^r 
used  for  one  stroke  of  the  engine,  its  temperature,  and 
that  of  the  discharge,  the  size  of  the  air-pump  and 
length  of  its  stroke,  whether  single  or  double  acting, 
and,  if  driven  independently  of  the  engine,  the  number 
of  its  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer. 

The  description  of  boiler  used,  the  temperature  of 
the  feed- water,  the  consumption  of  iiiel  and  of  water 
per  hour,  and  whether  the  boilers,  pipes,  and  engine 
are  protected  irom  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  often  special  circum- 
stances which  shoidd  be  noted. 
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Counter  and  Dyrvarnorrieter. — ^There  are  other 
instruments  besides  the  indicator  for  telling  the 
performance  of  an  engine — ^the  counter   which 
registers  the  number   of   strokes   made   by  an 
engine  being  used  for  this  purpose^  in  the  case  of 
pumping-engines  working  with  a  uniform  load, 
and  the  dynamometer  being  employed  in  testing 
the  power  exerted  by  small  engines.     The  djmr 
mometer  consists  of  a  moving  disc  well  oiled, 
and  encircled  by  a  stationary  hoop^  which  can  he 
so  far  tightened  as  to  create  sufficient  friction  to 
constitute  the  proper  load  for  the  engine.    The 
hoop  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  the  disc  bj 
an  arm  extending  from  it,  which  is  connected  with 
a  spring,  the  tension  on  which,  reduced  to  the 
diameter  of  the  disc,  represents  the  load  which 
the  friction  creates ;  and  the  load  multiplied  by 
the  space  passed  through  per  minute  by  any  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  disc  will  represent 
the  power.   Such  dynamometers,  however,  cannot 
be  conveniently  applied  to  large  engines ;  and  as 
in  steam-vessels,  where  economy  of  fuel  is  most 
important,  the  counter  will  not  accurately  register 
the  work  done,  seeing  that  the  resistance  is  not 
uniform,  and  as  without  some  reliable  means  of 
determining  the   power    produced    in    different 
vessels  relatively  with  the  fuel  consumed,  it  is 
impossible  to   establish    such   a  comparison  of 
efficiency  as  will  lead  to  emulation,  and  conse- 
quent improvement,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
contrive  a  species   of   continuous  indicator,  or 
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power-meter^  for  asoertaimng  and  recording  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  any  engine  during  a 
given  period  of  time.  The  outline  of  one  form  of 
this  instrument  is  exhibited  in  fig.  40;  but  I 
prefer  that  the  cylinder  should  be  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical,  and  that  it  should  be  larger  in 
diameter^  and  shorter — ^this  figure  being  copied 

Fig.  40. 


BOTTBKB'B   DUTT   METBR. 


from  a  photograph  of  an  instrument  I  had  con- 
verted from  a  common  M^aught's  indicator^  for 
the  sake  of  readiness  of  construction.  In  this  instru- 
ment one  end  of  the  indicator  cylinder  communi- 
cates with  one  end  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  indicator  cylinder  with  the  other 
end  of  the  main  cylinder,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
does  not  press  upon  the  piston  of  the  indicator  at 
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all^  but  that  piston  is  pressed  on  either  side  bj 
steam  or  vapour  of  precisely  the  same  tension  as 
that  which  presses  on  either  side  of  the  piston  of 
the  engine.     The  indicator  piston  is  pressed  alter- 
nately upward  and  downward  against  a  spring  in 
the  usual  manner.  A  double-ended  lever  vibrating 
on  a  central  pivot,  and  with  a  slot  carried  along 
it  nearly  from  end  to  end,  as  in  the  link  of  a 
common  link-motion,  is  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  cylinder,  and  from  this  slot  a  horizontal  rod 
extends  to  the  arm  of  a  ring  encircling  a  ratchet- 
wheel,  there  being  a  number  of  palls  in  this  ring 
of  different  lengths  to  engage  the  ratchets.     This 
link  is  moved  backwards   and  forwards  on  its 
centre,  8  or  10  times  every  stroke  of  the  engine, 
by  means  of  the  lower  horizontal  rod  which  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  lower  end  of  the  link, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  small  pin  in  the  side  of 
a  drum,  which  is  drawn  out  by  a  string,  like  the 
drum  for  carrying  the  paper  in  a  common  indi- 
cator, and  is,  in  like  manner,  returned  by  a 
spring;  but  the  dimensions   of  the  drum,  and 
the  place  of  attachment  of  the  string,  are  such 
that   the    drum   makes  a  considerable   number 
of  turns — say  10 — for  each  stroke  of  the  engine, 
and  the  link  makes  the  same  number  of  recipro- 
cations.   If  there  be  an  equality  of  pressure  on 
each  side  of  the  piston,  the  end  of  the  rod  moTing 
in  the  slot  will  be  in  the  mid  position,  and  i^ 
while  it  is  there  no  amount  of  vibration  of  the 
link  will  give  it  any  end  motion,  there  will  be  no 


to  the  ratchet.  If,  however,  the  jH'easure  either 
upward  or  dowDward  is  conBiderable,  the  end  of 
the  rod  will  be  moved  bo  much  up  or  down  in  the 
link  that  ita  reciprocation  will  ^ve  considerable 
end  motion  to  the  rod  communicating  with  the 
ratchet ;  and  the  amount  of  motion  given  to  the 
ratchet  every  stroke  will  represent  the  amount  of 
mean  pressure  urging  the  piBton.  The  number  of 
revolutions  to  be  made  by  the  drum  every  stroke 
having  been  once  definitively  fixed,  it  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  revolutions  it  will  make  per  minute 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  strokes  made  per 
minute  by  the  engine,  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  will  consequently  represent  both 
the  mean  pressure  and  the  speed  of  piston — or  in 
other  words,  it  will  represent  the  power.  The 
spindle  of  the  ratchet-wheel  is  formed  into  a 
screw,  which  works  into  the  periphery  of  a  wheel 
that  gives  motion  to  other  wheels  and  hands,  like 
the  train  of  a  gas-meter ;  and  on  opening  the 
instrument  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  such  as 
at  the  termination  of  a  voyage  of  an  ocean  steamer, 
the  power  which  the  vessel  has  exerted  since  she 
started  on  the  voyage  will  be  found  to  be  accu- 
rately registered.  This  being  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  coals  consumed,  which  can  easily  be 
found  fi-om  the  books  of  the  owners,  will  give  the 
duty  of  the  engine ;  and  by  ascertaining  and  pub- 
lishing the  duty  of  different  vessels,  a  wholesome 
emulation  would  be  excited  among  engine-makers 
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and  engine  tenders,  and  a  vast  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  would  no  doubt  be  obtained. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  urged  the  introduction 
of  that  system  of  registration  in  the  case  of  steam- 
vessels  which  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish  engines 
speedily  led  to  such  unprecedented  economy.  But 
the  want  of  a  suitable  registering  apparatus  con- 
stituted a  serious  impediment,  and  I  have  conse- 
quently undertaken  to  contrive  the  instrument  of 
which  a  rough  outline  is  given  above. 

Heati/ag  Surface  in   modem  Boilers. — ^The 
quantity  of   heating  surface    given  in  modem 
boilers  per  nominal  horse-power  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  until,  in  some  of  the  boilers  of 
recent  steam-vessels  intended  to  maintain  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  it  has  become  as  much  as  35  square 
feet  per  nominal  horse-power;  and  such  vessels 
exert  a  power  nine  times  greater  than  the  nominal 
power.     The  nominal  power,  in  &cty  has  ceased 
to  be  any  measure  of  the  dimensions  of  a  boiler  r 
and  the  best  course  will  be  to  consider  only  the 
water  evaporated.     In  modem  marine  boilers  it 
may  be  reckoned  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will 
be  evaporated  in  the  hour  by  7  lbs.  of  coal  burned 
on  70  square  inches  of  fire-bars,  and  the  heat 
from  which   is  absorbed  by  10  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  so  that  the  consumption  of  coal  per 
hour,  on  each  square  foot  of  grate,  will  be  14*4  lbs. 
If  the  steam  be  cut  off  from  the  cylinder  when 
one-third  of  the  stroke  has  been  performed,  as  is 
a  common  practice,  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  will 
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be  somewhat  more  than  doubled,  or  a  horse-power 
will  be  generated  with  something  less  than  3^  lbs. 
of  coal.  In  large  boilers  and  engines^  however, 
the  efficiency  is  greater  than  in  small,  and  there 
is  a  further  benefit  obtained  from  superheating, 
and  from  heating  the  feed-water  very  hot.  In 
modem  steam-vessels  of  efficient  construction, 
therefore,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  not  more 
than  2^  lbs.  per  actual  horse-power.  Boulton 
and  Watt  put  sufficient  lap  upon  their  valves  to 
cut  off  the  steam  when  two-thirds  of  the  stroke 
have  been  performed  as  a  minimum  of  expansion ; 
and  then,  by  aid  of  the  link-motion,  they  can  ex- 
pand still  more,  if  required,  so  as  to  cut  off  when 
one-third  of  the  stroke  has  been  performed. 

The  area  of  the  back  uptake  should  be  15 
square  inches  per  cubic  foot  evaporated ;  the  area 
of  the  front  uptake  12  square  inches,  and  the  area 
of  the  chimney  7  square  inches  per  cubic  foot 
evaporated.  These  proportions  will  enable  the 
dimensions  of  any  boiler  to  be  determined  when 
the  rate  of  expansion  has  been  fixed* 

The  proportion  in  which  the  actual  exceeds  the 
nominal  power  varies  very  much  in  different  engines, 
but  about  4  or  4  J  times  appears  to  be  the  preva- 
lent proportion  in  1865,  though,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  special  cases  twice  this  proportion  of  power  is 
exerted,  and  the  boilers  are  proportioned  to  give 
the  increased  supply  of  steam  required.  For  any 
temporary  purpose  the  power  may  be  increased 
by  quickening  the  draught  through  the  furnace 
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by  a  jet  of  eteam  ia  the  chimney ;  but  in  such 
case  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  cubic  foot  of 
water  evaporated  will  be  somewhat  increased. 
The  first  portion  of  heating  surface,  however, 
which  the  flame  encounters  is  very  much  more 
efficient  than  the  last  portion,  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected ; 
and  if  the  draught  be  quickened  the  temperature 
will  be  increased,  and  every  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  will  thereby  acquire  a  greater  absorbing 
power.  The  hotter  the  furnace  is,  the  more  heat 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  region  of 
the  furnace ;  and  the  more  heat  that  is  absorbed 
by  the  furnace  the  less  will  be  left  for  the  tubes 
to  absorb.  It  is  material,  therefore,  to  maintain 
high  bridges,  a  rapid  draught,  and  all  other  aids 
to  a  high  temperature  in  the  furnace ;  as  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  will  thus  be  more  rapid,  and  the 
combustion  will  be  more  perfect,  from  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  smoke  is  exposed.  It 
will  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  heating  surface, 
moreover,  if  the  smoke  be  made  to  strike  against 
instead  of  sliding  over  it ;  and  this  end  will  be 
best  attained  by  using  vertical  tubes,  with  the 
water  within  them,  on  which  the  smoke  may 
strike  on  its  way-  to  the  chimney.  Such  tubes, 
furthermore,  are  eligible  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  they  give  for  the  rapid  circulation  of  the 
water  within  the  boiler,  and  this  rapid  circulation 
will  not  merely  render  the  boiler  more  durable  by 
preventing  overheating  of  the  metal,  but  as  the 
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rapidly  ascending  current,  by  carrying  oflF  the 
steam  and  presenting  a  new  surface  of  water  to 
be  acted  upon,  keeps  the  metal  of  the  tubes  cool, 
they  are  in  a  better  condition  for  absorbing  heat 
from  the  smoke  than  if  the  metal  had  become 
overheated  firom  the  entanglement  of  steam  in 
contact  with  it,  which  impeded  the  access  of  the 
water,  and  prevented  the  rapid  absorption  of  heat 
which  would  otherwise  take  place.  In  locomotive 
boilers,  where  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
very  high,  as  much  evaporative  efficacy  is  obtained 
from  7  lbs.  of  coal,  with  5  or  6  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  as  is  obtained  in  land  and  marine 
boilers  with  9  or  10  ;  and  the  reason  manifestly 
is,  that  as  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  heat 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  temperature,  a 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  in  a  furnace  twice 
as  hot  will  be  four  times  more  effective,  so  that 
the  tubes  are  left  with  comparatively  little  work  to 
do,  from  so  much  of  the  work  having  been  done  in 
the  furnace.  Each  square  foot  of  tube  surface  in 
locomotives  will  only  evaporate  as  much  as  each 
square  foot  in  an  ordinary  land  or  marine  boiler;  but 
the  mean  efficacy  of  the  whole  heating  surface  is, 
nevertheless,  raised  very  high  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased efficacy  of  the  fire-box  surface,  from  its  high 
temperature.  It  is  desirable  to  imitate  these  con- 
ditions in  marine  and  land  furnaces  by  making 
the  area  of  fire-grate  small,  the  draught  rapid, 
and  the  bridges  high,  to  the  end  that  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  furnace  may  be  preserved,  and  a 
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consequently  rapid  generation  of  steam  promoted. 
It  would  also  be  desirable,  and  not  difficulty  to 
feed  the  furnaces  with  hot  air  instead  of  with 
cold,  which  would  conduce  more  to  economy  than 
feeding  the  boiler  with  hot  instead  of  cold  water ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cany  out  this  im- 
provement, by  encircling  the  chimney  with  an  air- 
casing  nearly  to  the  top,  and  conducting  the  air 
which  would  be  admitted  by  openings  around  the 
casing  at  its  upper  end,  past  the  smoke-box  doors^ 
to  the  end  of  the  furnaces.  The  only  difficulty 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  this  procedure 
would  be  the  increased  heat  and  diminished  dura- 
bility of  the  furnace-bars.  But  this  difficulty 
might  no  doubt  be  surmounted  by  making  the 
bars  deep  and  thin,  and  by  not  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  entering  air  beyond  the  point 
which  experience  proved  it  could  be  raised  to  with 
impunity.  The  area  of  the  casing  around  the 
chimney  would  require  to  be  about  as  great,  at  the 
largest  part,  as  the  area  of  the  chimney  itself 
But  it  could  be  made  conical,  or  tapering  off  at 
the  top,  and  the  air  might  be  admitted  in  vertical 
slits  extending  downwards  for  a  certain  length, 
as  the  heat  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  could  be 
abstracted  by  such  a  small  volume  of  air  as  a 
narrow  casing  would  contain.  In  this  heating  of 
the  air  entering  furnaces  there  is  an  expedient  of 
economy  available  for  the  engineer  which  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  force ;  and  its  effect  yrill  be 
both  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  and  to 
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render  the  existing  heating  surface  more  effective. 
If,  for  example,  we  take  the  existing  temperature 
of  the  furnace  to  be  3,000**  Fahrenheit,  and  if  we 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  entering  air  by 
SOO**,  which  we  might  easily  do  without  any  new 
expense,  we  shall  not  merely  save  one-sixth  of 
the  fuel,  but  we  shall  render  the  absorbing  surface 
of  the  furnace  more  efficacious  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature from  3,000**  to  3,500**.  Nor  will  this 
probably  be  the  limit  of  benefit  obtained ;  and  as 
in  feeding  boilers  with  boiling  water  instead  of 
cold,  and  in  surrounding  cyUnders  by  steam  to 
keep  them  hot  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the 
atmosphere,  we  obtain  a  greater  benefit  than  theory 
would  have  led  us  to  expect,  so  in  feeding  fur- 
naces with  hot  air  instead  of  cold  air  we  shall  in 
all  probability  obtain  a  larger  benefit  than  that 
which  theory  indicates.  The  experience  already 
obtained  of  the  saving  effected  by  using  the  hot 
blast  in  iron  smelting  furnaces  certainly  points  to 
the  probability  of  such  a  realisation;  and  one 
manifest  effect  will  be,  that  the  combustion  of 
the  coal  will  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  less 
smoke  will  be  produced. 

The  present  system  of  land  and  marine  boilers, 
however,  is  altogether  faulty,  and  must  be  changed 
completely.  When  I  planned  and  constructed  the 
first  marine  tubular  boiler  in  1838,  and  which  was 
adapted  for  working  with  a  high  pressure  of  steam, 
and  which  also  had  the  advantage  of  surface  conden- 
sation, the  innovation  was  a  step  in  advance,  and  it 
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has  proved  successful  and  serviceable,  though  up  to 
the  present  time  the  system  then  propounded  by 
me  has  not  been  fully  wrought  out  in  practice.  But 
we  now  want  something  much  better  than  what 
would  have  sufficed  for  our  wants  in  1838,  and  I 
will  here  briefly  recapitulate  what  we  require  and 
must  obtain.  First,  then,  we  must  have  a  still 
higher  pressure  of  steam  than  I  contemplated  in 
1838 ;  to  obtain  which  with  safety  we  must  have 
two  things;  a  very  strong  boiler,  and  absolute 
immunity  from  salting.  The  expedient  of  surface 
condensation,  which  I  propounded  in  1838,  as  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  last  desideratum, 
though  efiectual  for  the  purpose,  and  now  widely 
adopted,  is  less  eligible  for  moderate  pressures  than 
the  method  of  preventing  salting  which  I  have 
since  suggested,  and  which  consists  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  small  jet  in  the  eduction-pipe, 
the  water  of  which,  though  unable  wholly  to 
condense  the  steam,  will  be  itself  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  boiler 
without  any  means  of  stopping  it  oflF;  and  the 
excess  of  feed-water  which,  under  this  arrangement, 
will  always  be  entering  the  boiler,  will  escape 
through  a  continuous  blow  off,  and  thus  prevent 
the  boiler  from  salting.  The  column  of  steam 
escaping  to  the  condenser  will,  under  suitable 
arrangements,  itself  force  this  water  into  the 
boiler;  and  in  locomotives,  in  like  manner,  the 
water  may  be  forced  into  the  boiler  by  using  a 
portion  of  the  steam  escaping  from  the  blast  pipe 
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for  that  purpose,  whereby  the  boiler  will  be  fed 
with  boiling  water  by  the  aid  of  stoam  otherwise 
going  to  waste.  In  this  way  marine  boilers  may 
be  kept  from  salting;  for  the  sulphate  of  lime 
which  is  deposited  from  sea  water  at  the  tempera* 
tures  of  high  pressure  steam,  may  be  separated 
by  filtration  in  the  feed  pipe.  On  the  whole, 
for  high  pressures  a  small  surface  condenser 
with  auxiliary  jet  seems  best.  To  give  a  rapid 
circulation  to  the  water,  and  render  the  heating 
surface  efficient  in  the  highest  degree^  the  tubes 
should  be  upright  with  the  water  within  them ; 
and  the  furnaces  should  be  fed  with  coals  by  self- 
acting  mechanism^  which  would  abridge  the  labour 
of  firing,  and  insure  the  work  being  better  done. 
To  reduce  the  strain  on  the  engine  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke,  when  steam  of  a  high  pressure 
is  employed,  the  stroke  should  be  long,  the  piston 
small  in  diameter,  and  a  considerable  velocity  of 
piston  should  be  employed ;  or,  where  there  are 
two  engines,  the  steam  may  be  expanded  from  the 
cylinder  of  one  engine  into  the  cylinder  of  the 
other  engine,  according  to  Nicholson's  system, 
whereby  twice  the  expansion  will  be  obtained  with 
only  the  same  apparatus. 

Relative  surface  areas  of  Boiler's  and  Con-^ 
densers. — The  evaporative  power  of  land  and 
marine  boilers  per  square  foot  of  heating-surface, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  structure  and  con- 
figuration of  the  boiler.  In  some  marine  engines 
a  performance  of  six  times  the  nominal  power  has 
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been  obtained  with  a  proportion  of  heating-surface 
in  the  boiler  of  only  12  square  feet  per  nominal 
horse-power ;  and  as  about  half  of  this  power  was 
obtained  by  expanding  the  steam^  1  cubic  foot  of 
water  was  evaporated  by  every  4  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  which   is  a  smaller  proportion 
even  than  that  which  obtains  commonly  in  loco- 
motives.    In  such  cases  the  proportion  of  cooling 
surface  in  the  condenser  has  been  made  equal  to 
the  amount  of  heating  surface  in  the  boiler ;  and 
the  amount  of  cooling  surface  in  the  condenser 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  the  heating  sur&ce  of 
the  boiler  should  manifestly  have  reference  to  the 
activity  of  that  heating  surface.  So  in  like  manner 
it  should  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion which  the  steam  undergoes  in  the  cylinder ; 
since  the  steam^  in  communicating  power,  parts 
with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  heat.     A  still 
more  important  condition  of  the  action  of  the 
condenser  is,  that  the  water  shall  pass  through 
the  tubes  with  rapidity,  and  that  it  shall  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  steam,  so  that  the 
hottest  steam  shall  meet  the  warmest  water ;  as 
warm  water  will  suffice  to  condense  hot  steam, 
which  would  be  quite  inoperative  in  condensing 
attenuated   vapour.      A  common   proportion   of 
condenser  surface  in  modem  engines  is  *75  that 
of  the  boiler  surface.     Thus  a  boiler  with   20 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  will  have  16  square 
feet  of  heating  surface.     But  the  largest  part  of 
this  siurface  is  required  to  obtain  the  last  pound 
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or  two  of  exhaustion  ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  em- 
ploy a  moderate  surface  to  condense  the  bulk  of 
the  steam,  and  to  condense  the  residual  vapour 
by  a  small  jet  of  salt  water  let  in  from  the  sea. 
It  is  found  advisable  to  admit  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  water  on  other  grounds.  For  the  fresh  water 
in  the  boiler,  as  it  forms  no  scale,  leaves  the  boiler 
subject  to  the  corrosive  influence  produced  by 
placing  a  mass  of  copper  tubes— -on  which  the  sea 
water  acts  chemically — in  connexion  with  the 
mass  of  wet  iron  which  constitutes  the  boiler ;  and, 
as  in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  arrangement  for  pro- 
tecting copper  sheathing  by  iron  blocks,  the  cop-« 
per  tubes  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the 
boiler,  since  the  communicating  pipes  and  the 
water  within  them  form  an  efficient  connexion. 
It  would  be  easy  to  break  the  circuit  so  far  as 
the  metal  is  concerned  by  interposing  glass  flanges 
between  the  flanges  of  the  pipes.  But  this  would 
not  stop  the  communication  by  the  water  itself, 
and  the  best  course  appears  to  satisfy  the  corrod- 
ing conditions  by  placing  blocks  of  zinc  within 
the  condenser,  which  might  be  corroded  instead 
of  the  tubes  or  the  boiler.  The  present  antidote 
to  the  corrosive  action  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  salt  water  into  the 
boiler,  which  is  intended  to  shield  the  evaporating 
surfaces  from  corrosive  action  by  depositing  a 
coating  of  scale  upon  those  evaporating  surfaces. 
But  in  this  arrangement  we  have  necessarily  an 
excess  of  water  entering  the  boiler ;  for  we  have 
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not  only  all  the  water  returned  which  passes  off 
as  steam,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  sea  water 
besides.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  excess  being  blown  out  of  the 
boiler;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  as  we  must 
introduce  such  an  arrangement,  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  with  low  pressures,  to  make  the  propor- 
tions such  as  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
surface  condenser  altogether?  If  it  is  retained 
at  all,  it  ^ould  only  be  retained  in  such 
shorn  proportions  as  to  condense  the  grossest  part 
of  the  steam — the  water  resulting  from  which 
should  be  sent  into  the  boiler  quite  hot,  and  the 
rarer  part  of  the  steam  should  be  condensed  by 
a  jet  of  salt  water  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  that  already  employed.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  be  careful  in  the  case  of  surface  condensers 
to  prevent  any  leakage  of  air,  which,  if  mingled 
with  the  steam,  would  form  a  wall  of  air  against 
the  refrigeratory  siu-face,  which  would  prevent  the 
contact  of  the  steam  and  hinder  the  condensation, 
precisely  as  it  was  found  to  do  in  the  old  engines 
of  Newcomen,  where  air  was  purposely  admitted 
to  form  a  stratum  between  the  hot  steam  and  the 
cold  cylinder;  and  which  diminished  the  loss 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  within  the 
cylinder  to  a  very  material  extent. 

Example  of  modem  marme  engme  and  boiler. 
— As  an  example  of  the  proportions  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers  and  condensers  of  approved 
modem  construction^  I  may  here  recapitulate  the 
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main  particulars  of  the  machinery  of  the  screw 
steamer  *  Bhone/  constructed  for  the  West  India 
Mail  Company  by  the  MiUwall  Iron  Company  in 
1865. 

These  engines  are  on  the  inverted  cylinder 
principle  of  500  horse-power.  There  are  two 
cylinders  of  72  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke, 
aud  the  estimated  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  is  52.  The  cylinders  are  supported  on 
massive  hollow  standards  resting  on  a  bed  plate 
of  the  same  construction.  There  are  two  air- 
pumps  wrought  by  links  and  levers  from  two 
pins  on  the  ends  of  the  piston  rods.  The  sur- 
face condenser  is  placed  between  the  two  air- 
pumps,  and  is  fitted  with  brass  tubes  placed 
horizontally,  and  resting  in  vertical  tube  plates. 
The  two  end  plates  have  screwed  stu£Sng  boxes, 
with  cotton  washer  packing  for  each  tube.  The 
tubes  are  divided  into  three  groups  or  sections, 
through  each  of  which  the  condensing  water  suc- 
cessively passes;  and  the  water  enters  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  condenser  and  escapes  at  the 
upper  end,  where  the  steam  enters,  so  that  the 
hottest  water  meets  the  hottest  steam.  The  two 
circulating  pumps  are  placed  opposite  each  other, 
and  are  wrought  by  a  crank  on  the  end  of  the 
crank  shaft.  The  steam  is  condensed  outside  the 
tubes ;  and  the  condensed  water  flows  down  to  the 
air-pumps,  by  which  it  is  pumped  to  the  hot  well, 
and  from  which  it  is  taken  to  the  boilers  in  the 
usual  way. 
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The  crank  shaft  is  of  Krupp's  cast  steel  in  two 
pieces,  coupled  by  flanges.  The  screw  shaft  is  of 
iron, covered  with  brass  in  the  stern  tube^and  work- 
ing in  lignum  vitse  bearings  in  the  stern  tube  and 
after  stem  post.  The  boilers  are  in  four  separate 
parts,  and  fitted  with  a  superheating  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  series  of  vertical  iron  tubes  4^ 
inches  bore,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bitchie,  the  com- 
pany's superintending  engineer. 

The  surface  condenser  has  3566  tubes,  f  inches 
external  diameter,  and  9  feet  2^  inches  long  be* 
tween  the  tube  plates.  The  surface  of  the  tubes 
is  6,525  square  feet,  or  13*05  square  feet  per 
nominal  horse-power.  The  two  circulating  pumps 
are  double  acting  25^^  diameter,  with  a  trunk  of 
17"  diameter  on  one  end  of  the  plungers.  The 
boilers  have  20  furnaces  3'  0^  wide,  with  fire 
bars  of  6  feet  8  inches  in  length.  The  total  area 
of  fire  grate  is  400  square  feet, =0*8  square  feet 
per  nominal  horse-power.  The  number  of  brass 
tubes  in  the  boiler  is  1,180  of  3^  external  diameter 
and  6  feet  8  inches  long.  The  total  heating  sur- 
face in  the  boilers  is  9,800  square  feet,  or  19"6 
square  feet  per  nominal  horse-power.  In  the 
superheater  the  surface  is  2,160  square  feet,  or 
4*32  square  feet  per  nominal  horse-power,  making 
the  total  heating  surface  in  boiler  and  superheater 
23*92  square  feet  per  nominal  horse-power.  The 
area  of  heating  surface  in  the  boiler  per  square 
foot  of  grate  is  24*5  square  feet,  and  the  area  of 
superheating  surface  per  square  foot  of  grate  ii 
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5*4  square  feet,  making  the  total  heating  surface 
in  boiler  and  superheater  29*9  square  feet  per 
square  foot  of  grate.  The  total  area  of  the  con- 
denser surface  is  '66  of  the  total  heating  surface  in 
the  boiler,  and  *54  of  the  total  area  of  the  heating 
surface  of  boiler  and  superheater  taken  together. 
These  engines  are  very  strong,  and  manifestly 
embody  the  results  of  the  long  experience  of 
steam  navigation  which  the  West  India  Mail 
Company  must  now  possess.  The  workmanship 
and  materials  are  of  the  very  first  quality ;  and 
accurate  adjustment  and  conscientious  construc- 
tion are  manifested  throughout. 

Qiffard^a  Injector. — This  instrument,  which 
feeds  boilers  by  a  jet  of  steam  discharged  into 
the  feed  pipe,  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  par- 
ticles of  water  which  obtain  a  high  velocity  when 
they  flow  out  as  steam  retain  this  velocity  when 
reduced  by  condensation  to  the  form  of  water ; 
and  a  jet  of  water  of  great  velocity  is  capable  of 
balancing  a  correspondingly  high  head,  or  a 
pressure  greater  than  that  which  subsists  within 
the  boiler.  The  jet  consequently  penetrates  the 
boiler,  as  we  can  easily  understand  any  jet  would 
do  which  has  a  greater  velocity  than  a  similar  jet 
escaping  from  the  boiler.  These  injectors,  though 
very  generally  employed  in  locomotives,  are  not 
much  used  for  land  or  marine  boilers ;  and  in  their 
present  form  they  occasion  much  waste,  as  the 
steam  by  which  they  are  actuated  is  drawn  from 
the  boiler,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  steam,  or  a 
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portion  of  it,  which  escapes  to  the  condenser  or 
the  atmosphere.  These  injectors,  like  Bourdon's 
gauges,  and  other  instruments  employed  in  the 
steam  engine,  are  not  made  by  engineers,  but  are 
a  distinct  manufacture ;  and  the  manufacturers,  on 
being  supplied  with  the  necessary  particulars, 
furnish  the  proper  size  of  instrument  in  each 
particular  case.  The  proper  diameter  of  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  instrument  to  deliver  into  the 
boiler  any  given  number  of  gallons  per  hom-,  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  gallons  re- 
quired to  be  delivered  per  hour  by  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  atmospheres, 
and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  quotient, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  constant  number  '0158, 
gives  the  diameter  in  inches  at  the  smallest  part% 
Contrariwise,  if  we  have  the  size,  and  wish  to  find 
the  delivery,  we  multiply  the  constant  number 
63*4  by  the  diameter  in  inches  and  square  the 
product,  which,  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  atmospheres,  gives 
the  delivery  in  gallons  i)er  hour.  These  rules 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  tables  of  the 
deliveries  of  diflFerent  sizes  published  by  the 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co., 
of  Manchester. 

POWEB  REQUIRED    TO    PERFORM    VARIOUS    KINDS  OF 

WOBK* 

The  power  required  to  obtain  any  given  speed 
in   a  given  steamer  will  be   so  fiilly  discussed 
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in  the  next  chapter  that  the  subject  need  not  be 
further  referred  to  here ;  and  in  my  *  Catechisim 
of  the  Steam  Engine'  I  have  recapitulated  the 
amount  of  power,  or  the  size  of  engine,  required 
to  thrash  and  grind  com,  spin  cotton,  work  sugar 
and  saw  mills,  press  cotton,  drive  piles,  dredge 
earth,  and  blow  iximaces.  The  subject,  however, 
is  so  important  that  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
other  cases  for  the  most  part  derived  from  experi- 
ments made  with  the  dynamometer  in  France 
by  General  Morin,*  whose  researches  on  this 
subject  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  have 
been  conducted  with  much  care  and  ability. 

Compa/rcUive  efficiency  of  different  machines  for 
raising  water. — Of  the  diflferent  pumps  experi- 
mented upon  by  G-eneral  Morin,  the  result  of 
eight  experiments  made  with  pumps  draining 
mines  showed  that  the  effect  utilised  was  66  per 
cent,  of  the  power  expended.  But  in  these  cases 
there  was  considerable  loss  from  leakage  from  the 
pipes.  At  the  salt  works  of  Dreuze  the  useful 
effect  was  52*3  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended. 
In  fire-engine  pumps  employed  to  deliver  the 
water  pumped  at  a  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet, 
the  proportion  of  the  water  delivered  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pump  was,  in  the  pumps  of  the 
following  makers — Merryweather,  Tylor,  Perry, 
Carl-Metz,  Letestu,  Flaud,  and  Perrin,  respec- 
tively, as  follows :— -920,  -887,  -910,  -974,  -910, 
*920,  and  *900;  while  the  percentage  of  useful 

*  Aide-Mhnoire^  by  General  Moiin,  6th  edition,  1864. 
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effect  relatively  with  the  power  expended  was 
39-7,  39-1,  30-2,  28-7,  27-1,  19-4,  and  15-5,  re- 
spectively.    With  a  higher  pressure,  the  eflSciency 
of  the  whole  of  the  pumps  increased ;  and  when 
employed   in  throwing  water  with  a  spout-pipe 
the  delivery  of  water  relatively  with  the  effective 
capacity,  or  space  described  by  the  piston,  was^ 
when  the  names  are  arranged  as  foUo'AS : — Carl- 
Metz,  Merryweather,  Tylor,  Letestu,  Perry,  Flaud, 
Perrin,and  Lamoine,  respectively,  -950,  "810,  "565, 
•870,  -910,  -912,  -950,  and  -900;  while  the  pro- 
portion of  useful  effect,  or  percentage  of  work 
done  relatively  with  the  power  expended,  was  80, 
57-3,  54-5,  45-2,  37-8,  33-4,  28-8,  and  17-5,  in  the 
respective  cases.     In  the  membrane  pump  of  M. 
Brule  the  efficacy  was  found  to  be  40  to  45  per  cent, 
of  the  power  expended.   In  the  water-works  pumps 
of  Ivry,  constructed  by  Cav6,  the  efficiency  was 
found  to  be  53  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended ; 
and  in  the  water-works  of  St.  Ouen,  by  the  same 
maker,  76  per  cent.     It  is  desirable  that  the 
buckets  of  the  pumps  of  water-works  should  move 
slowly,  otherwise  the  water  will  go  off  with  con- 
siderable velocity,  involving  a  corresponding  loss 
of  power.     The  area  through  the  valves  should  be 
half  the  area  of  the  pump,  and  the  area  of  the 
suction  and  forcing  pipes  ought  to  be  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  body  of  the  pump. 
Waste    spaces   should  be  avoided.     The  loss  of 
water  through  the  valves  before  they  shut  is,  in 
good  pumps,  about  10  per  cent. 
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Tn  a  chain-pump  the  efficiency  was  found  to  be 
38  per  cent.,  but  in  many  chain-pumps  the  effi- 
ciency is  much  more  than  this.  The  efficiency  of 
the  Persian  wheel  was  found  to  increase  very  much 
with  the  height  to  which  the  water  was  raised. 
For  heights  of  1  yard  it  was  48  per  cent.,  for  2 
yards  57,  for  3  yards  63,  for  4  yards  66,  and  for 
6  yards  and  upwards  70  per  cent,  of  the  power 
consumed.  For  a  wheel  of  pots  the  efficiency  is 
60  per  cent. ;  Archimedes  screw,  65  per  cent. ; 
scoop  wheel  with  flat  boards  moving  in  a  circular 
channel,  70  per  cent.;  improved  bucket^wheel, 
82  per  cent.,  and  tympan-wheel,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Wirtz's  Zurich  machine,  88  per  cent. 
This  machine  should  dip  at  least  a  foot  into  the 
water  to  give  the  best  results.  In  the  belt-pump 
the  efficiency  was  found  to  be  43  per  cent. ;  in 
Appold's  centrifugal-pump,  65  per  cent ;  in  the 
centrifugal-pump,  with  inclined  vanes^  42  per 
cent.,  and  with  radial  vanes,  24  per  cent.  In 
Gwynn's  pump  the  efficiency  was  30  per  cent. 

In  the  Archimedes  screw  the  diameter  is  usually 
one-twelfth  of  the  lengthy  and  the  diameter  of  the 
newel  or  central  drum  should  be  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  screw.  It  ought  to  have  at  least 
three  convolutions,  and  the  line  traced  by  the  screw 
on  the  enveloping  cylinder  should  have  an  angle 
of  67''  to  70-  with  the  axis.  The  axis  itself  should 
make  an  angle  of  from  30**  to  45°  with  the  horizon. 
There  is  a  sensible  advantage  obtained  from  work- 
ing hand-pumps  by  a  crank  instead  of  a  lever. 
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Old  French  Flour  Mill  at  Senelle. — Diameter 
of  millstones,  70  inches ;  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  70;  quantity  of  com  ground  and 
sifted  per  hour,  260*7  lbs. ;  power  consumed,  3-34 
horses.  The  power  is  in  all  cases  the  power  actu- 
ally exerted,  as  ascertained  by  the  dynamometer. 

English  Flour  Mill  near  Metz, — Diameter  of 
millstones,  51 '18  inches;  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  110;  weight  of  millstones,  1  ton; 
corn  ground  per  hour  by  each  pair,  220  lbs.; 
with  two  pair  of  millstones  acting,  one  bolting 
machine,  and  one  winnowing  machine,  the  power 
consumed  was  8^  horse-power. 

English  Flour  Mill  nsar  Verdun. — Diameter 
of  millstones,  51*18  inches;  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  110;  quantity  of  com  ground 
per  hour  by  each  pair,  or  by  each  revolving  mill- 
stone, 220  lbs. ;  with  two  stones  revolving  the 
power  consumed  was  5*64  horses.  The  power 
consumed  by  one  winnowing  machine  and  two 
bolting  machines,  with  brushes  sifting  1,650  lbs. 
of  flour  per  hour,  was  6^  horses.  In  another  mill 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  millstone  was  486  per 
minute,  the  quantity  of  com  ground  by  each 
horse-power  was  120  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  of  com 
ground  per  hour  was  110  lbs.,  of  which  72*7  per 
cent,  was  flour,  7*8  per  cent,  was  meal,  and  19'5 
per  cent,  was  bran.  In  a  portable  flour-mill, 
with  machinery  for  cleaning  and  sifting,  the  total 
weight  was  1,100  lbs. 

Barley  Mill. — Number  of  revolutions  of  the 
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millstone  per  minute^  246;  baxley  ground  per 
hour,  143*68  lbs.;  motive  force  in  horses,  3"11; 
barley  ground  per  hour  by  each  horse-power, 
48*2  lbs.  The  products  were,  of  first  and  second 
quality  of  barley  flour,  60*12  per  cent,  of  meal 
and  bran,  30*25  per  cent.,  and  of  bran  and  waste, 
9*63  per  cent. 

Rye  MiU. — ^Number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill- 
stone per  minute,  448;  rye  ground  per  hour, 
92*114  lbs.;  power  expended,  2*86  horses:  tem- 
perature of  flour,  60*8^  Fahr. ;  products,  64*9  per 
cent,  of  flour,  9*1  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  26 
per  cent,  of  bran.  In  another  rye  mill  the  re- 
volutions of  the  millstone  per  minute  were  232 ; 
rye  ground  per  hour,  180  lbs.  by  2*19  horse- 
power, and  the  rye  ground  per  hour  by  each 
horse-power  was  82*21  lbs.  The  products  were 
72*5  per  cent,  of  flour;  17*5  per  cent,  of  meal 
and  fine  bran,  and  10  per  cent,  of  bran  and 
waste. 

Maize  MUX. — Number  of  revolutions  of  the 
millstones  per  minute,  246 ;  maize  ground  per 
hour,  73*96  lbs. ;  motive  force  in  horses,  2*69 ; 
maize  ground  per  hour  by  each  horse-power, 
27*5  lbs.  Products :  first  and  second  quality  of 
flour,  61*1  per  cent;  meal  and  fine  bran,  30*2 
per  cent ;  bran  and  waste,  4*7  per  cent 

Vermicelli  Manufactory, — External  diameter 
of  edge  runners,  66*93  inches;  internal  diameter 
of  edge  runners,  62*99  inches;  number  of  revolu-» 
tions  of  the  arbour  of  the  mill  per  minute,  4 ; 
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pounds  of  paste  prepared  per  hour,  77  lbs, ;  power 
expended,  2*95  horse-power. 

Bean  Mill. — Number  of  revolutions  of  the 
millstone  per  minute,  496 ;  power  expended  per 
hour,  1*76  horse, 

OU  Mill. — ^Weight  of  edge  runners,  6,600  lbs. ; 
number  of  turns  of  the  vertical  spindle  per 
minute,  6 ;  weight  of  seed  introduced  every  ten 
minutes,  55  lbs. ;  weight  of  seed  crushed  daily, 
3,300  lbs. ;  product  in  oil  in  12  hours,  1,320  lbs. ; 
power  expended,  2*72  horses. 

Saw  Mill. — Weight  of  the  saw  frame,  842*6  lbs. 
When  cutting  dry  oak  8*73  inches  thick,  with  one 
blade  in  operation,  the  reciprocations  or  strokes 
of  the  saw  were,  88  per  minute,  the  surface  cut, 
•525  square  foot,  and  the  power  expended,  3*3 
horses.     When  cutting  the   same  wood  with    4 
blades  in  operation,  the  nimiber  of  strokes  of  the 
saw  per  minute  was  79 ;  the  surface  cut  by  each 
per  minute  '433  square  foot,  or  1-73  square  foot 
per  minute  for  the  4 ;  and  the  power  expended 
was  3*70  horses,  which  is  equivalent  to  28  square 
feet    cut  per  hour  by   1   horse-power.      When 
cutting  foiur-year  seasoned  oak,  12*4  inches  thick, 
with  4  blades,  making  90  strokes  per  minute,  the 
surface  cut  by  each  blade  was  "35  square  foot^  and 
the  surface  cut  by  the  4  blades,  1'41  square  foot 
When  the  saw  was  run  along  the  middle  of  a 
cylindrical  log  of  beech  one-year  cut,  23*6  inches 
diameter,  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  saw  per 
minute  was  88  ;  the  surface  cut  per  minute,  -968 
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square  foot ;  and  the  power  expended,  3  horses. 
In  these  experiments  the  hreadth  of  the  saw-cut 
was  *157  inch,  and  the  experiments  show  that 
it  does  not  take  more  power  to  drive  a  frame  with 
one  saw  than  to  drive  a  frame  with  four,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  power  indeed  being  consumed 
in  giving  motion  to  the  frame.  The  common 
estimate  in  modern  saw  mills,  when  the  frame  is 
filled  with  saws,  is,  that  to  cut  45  superficial  feet 
of  pine,  or  34  of  oak  per  hour,  requires  1  indi- 
cated horse-power.  The  crank,  which  moves  the 
frame  up  and  down,  and  which  is  usually  placed 
in  a  pit  under  the  machine,  should  have  balance 
weights  applied  to  it,  the  momentum  of  which 
weights,  when  the  saw  is  in  action,  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  reciprocating  frame.  In  some  cases 
the  weight  of  the  saw  frame  is  borne  by  a  vacuum 
cylinder,  and  with  a  20-inch  stroke  it  makes  120 
strokes  per  minute. 

Circular  Saw, — Diameter  of  saw,  27*5  inches : 
thickness  of  oak  cut,  8*73  inches;  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  266 ;  surface  cut  per 
minute,  1*93  square  foot ;  power  consumed, 
3*55  horses.  When  set  to  cut  planks  of  dry 
fir,  10*62  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick, 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  saw 
per  minute  was  244 ;  surface  cut  per  minute, 
7*67  square  feet ;  and  the  power  expended,  7*35 
horses.  These  results  show  that  in  sawing  the 
smaller  class  of  timber  one  circular  saw  will  do 
at  least  as  much  work  as  four  reciprocating  saws. 
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with  the  same  expenditure  of  power.  The  surface 
cut  is,  in  all  these  cases,  understood  to  be  the 
height  multiplied  by  the  length,  and  not  the  sum 
of  the  two  faces  separated  by  the  saw.  The  speed 
of  the  circular  saw  here  given  is  not  half  as  great 
as  that  now  commonly  employed.  Circular  saws 
now  work  with  a  velocity  at  the  periphery  of 
6,000  to  7,000  feet  per  minute,  and  band  saws 
with  a  velocity  of  2,500  feet  per  minute,  and  it  is 
generally  reckoned  that  75  superficial  feet  of  pine, 
or  58  of  oak,  will  be  sawn  per  hour  by  a  circular 
saw  for  each  indicated  horse-power  expended. 
Planing  machine  cutters  move  with  a  velocity  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  planed  surface  travels  forward  ^th  of  an 
inch  for  each  cut. 

Reciprocatiny  Veneer  Saw. — Length  of  stroke 
of  saw,  47*24  inches;  thickness  of  the  blade, 
•01299  inch;  breadth  of  saw-cut,  -02562  inch; 
length  of  teeth  for  mahogany  and  other  valuable 
woods,  "196  inch  ;  pitch  of  the  teeth,  '3939  inch ; 
distance  advanced  by  the  wood  each  stroke,  *0196 
to  "03937  inch ;  number  of  strokes  of  the  saw  per 
minute,  180 ;  surface  cut  per  hour  counting  both 
faces,  107*64  square  feet ;  power  expended^  0-66 
horses. 

Savdng  Machine  for  Stones. — Soft  sandstone : 
breadth  of  saw-cut,  ^  inch ;  time  employed  to  saw 
10  square  feet,  5  minutes  25  seconds;  power  ex- 
pended, 4*54  horses.  Hard  sandstone:  breadth 
of  saw-cut,  i  inch;    time  employed  to  cut   10 
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square  feet^  1  hour  37  minutes ;  power  expended, 
2  horses. 

Sugar  MUX  for  Ccmes. — ^A  three-cylinder  mill, 
with  rollers  5^  feet  long,  30  inches  diameter,  and 
making  2^  turns  a  minute,  driven  by  an  engine 
of  25  to  30  horse-power,,  will  express  the  juice 
out  of  130  tons  of  canes  in  12  to  15  hours.  An 
acre  of  land  produces  from  10  to  20  tons  of  canes, 
according  to  the  age  and  locality  of  the  canes. 
The  juice  stands  at  8^  to  12^  of  the  saccharometer, 
according  to  the  locality.  The  product  in  sugar 
varies  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
canes,  according  to  the  locality  and  mode  of 
manufacture.  Well-constructed  mills  give  in 
juice  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
canes,  and  one  main  condition  of  efficiency  is, 
that  the  rollers  shall  travel  slowly,  as  with  too 
great  a  speed  the  juice  has  not  time  to  separate 
itself  from  the  woody  refuse  of  the  cane,  and 
much  of  it  is  reabsorbed.  To  defecate  330 
gallons  of  juice  6  boiling-pans,  or  caldrons,  are 
required,  4  scimi  presses,  and  10  filters;  and  to 
granulate  the  sugar  2  vacuum  pans,  6^  feet 
diameter,  are  required,  with  2  condensers,  and 
it  is  better  also  to  have  2  air-pumps.  The 
steam  for  boiling  the  liquor  in  the  vacuum-pans 
is  generated  in  three  cylindrical  boilers,  each  6  feet 
in  diameter.  To  whiten  the  sugar  there  are  10  cen- 
trifugal machines,  driven  by  a  12-horse  engine, 
which  also  drives  a  pair  of  crushing-rollers.  The 
sugar  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  wetted  with 
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syrap,  which  is  driven  off  at  the  circumference  of 
the  revolving  cylinders  of  wire  gauze^  carrying 
with  it  most  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  sugar, 
which  to  a  great  extent  adheres  to  the  outside  of 
the  crystals,  instead  of  being  incorporated  in  them, 
and  may  consequently  be  washed  off.  When  the 
sugar  is  thus  cleansed  it  is  again  dissolved,  and 
the  syrup  is  passed  through  deep  filters  of  animal 
charcoal.  Provision  must  be  made  to  wash  the 
charcoal,  both  by  steam  and  by  water,  and  two 
furnaces,  to  re-bum  the  animal  charcoal,  wiD  be 
required. 

The  action  of  animal  charcoal  in  bleaching 
sugar  is  not  well  understood.  But  it  appears  to 
be  due  to  certain  metallic  bases  in  the  bones, 
which  by  burning  are  brought  to  or  towards  the 
metallic  state,  from  the  superior  affinity  of  the 
carbon  present  for  the  oxygen  in  the  base  at  the 
high  temperature  at  which  the  re^buming  takes 
place.  When,  however,  the  charcoal  is  mixed 
with  the  syrup,  the  metallic  base  endeavours  to 
recover  the  oxygen  it  has  lost,  by  decomposing  the 
water,  leaving  thereby  a  certain  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  nascent  state ;  and  this  hydrogen 
appears  to  dissolve  the  small  particles  of  carbon 
in  the  sugar  which  detract  from  its  whiteness,  and 
to  form  therewith  a  colourless  compound.  When 
the  metallic  basis  has  recovered  all  its  lost  oxygen 
the  charcoal  ceases  to  act,  and  has  to  be  reburned ; 
and,  after  numerous  re-burnings,  the  charcoal 
appears  to  be  all  burned  out  of  the  bones,  when 
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re-burning  ceases  to  be  of  service.  But  their 
efficacy  might  be  restored  by  mingling  portions  of 
wood  charcoal.  The  use  of  charcoal  in  sugar  re- 
fining is  not  merely  a  source  of  expense  in  itself, 
but  it  occasions  a  loss  of  sugar,  as,  when  the  mass 
of  charcoal  becomes  effete,  it  is  left  saturated  with 
syrup,  and  the  water  with  which  it  is  washed  has 
to  be  boiled  down,  to  recover  the  sugar  as  far  as 
possible.  I  consequently  proposed  several  years 
ago  a  method  of  revivifying  the  charcoal  without 
removing  it  from  the  filter.  But  the  method  has 
not  yet  been  practically  adopted. 

The  begass,  or  woody  refuse  of  the  cane,  is 
usually  employed  to  generate  the  steam  in  the 
boilers.  But  it  is  generally  necessary  to  use  coal 
besides. 

Fans  for  blowmg  Air. — The  indicated  power 
required  to  work  a  fan  may  be  ascertained  by 
multiplying  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  tips 
in  feet  per  second  by  the  collective  areas  of  the 
escape  orifices  in  square  inches,  and  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blast  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
finally  dividing  the  product  by  the  constant  num- 
ber 62,500,  which  gives  the  indicated  power  re- 
quired. The  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  tips  in  feet  per  second  by  the  con- 
stant number  97,300. 

CoUorir-spim/ni/ng  MUL — ^Number  of  spindles, 
26,000;  power  consumed,  110  horses;  Nos.  of 
yam  spun,  30  to  40;  spindles  with  preparation 
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driven  by  each  horse,  237.  It  is  reckoned  that 
each  machine  requiren  1  horse-power. 

Another  example  of  a  Cotton  MUl. — Number 
of  spindles,  14,508 ;  power  required  to  drive 
them,  50*5  horses;  Nos.  of  yam  spun,  30  to 
40;  spindles  and  preparation  driven  by  each 
horse-power,  287. 

Another  example  of  a  Cotton  MUL — ^Number 
of  spindles,  10,476;  Nos.  of  yam  spun,  30  to 
40 ;  spindles  and  preparation  driven  by  each  horse- 
power, 235. 

Details  of  power  required  by  each  Machim  h 
Cotton  MiUs. — One  beater  making  1,100  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  ventilating  fan  makiiig 
half  this  number  of  revolutions,  cleaning  132  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  hour,  requires  2*916  horse-power. 
One  beater  making  1,200  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  combing  drum  1*23  feet  diameter  and  2*8 
feet  long,  making  800  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  preparing  132  lbs.  of  cotton  per  hour,  requires 
800  revolutions  per  minute  and  1*767  horse- 
power. Power  required  to  work  the  fluted  cylin- 
ders and  endless  web  of  this  machine,  '312 
horse.  Twelve  double-casing  cylinders,  with 
eccentrics,  requiring  2-697  horses,  including  the 
transmission  of  the  motion,  or  per  machine,  *225 
horse.  Transmitting  the  motion  for  26  carding- 
machines  requires  1*82  horse-power.  One  simple 
card,  consisting  of  a  drum  39*37  inches  diameter 
and  19*68  inches  long,  making  130  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  carding  2  lbs.  of  cotton  per  hour, 
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requires  '066  horse-power,  without  reckoning  the 
power  consumed  in  communicating  the  motion. 
The  same  card  working  empty  requires  "044 
horse-power.  One  double-carding  machine  card- 
ing 4*18  lbs.  of  cotton  per  hour,  requires  -207 
horse-power.  A  drawing-frame  drawing  119  lbs. 
per  hour  requires  1'835  horse-power.  A  roving- 
frame,  with  60  spindles,  with  cards,  making  525 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  producing  42  lbs.  of 
No.  7  rovings  per  hour,  requires  '760  horse- 
power. One  frame  with  screw-gearing,  having  60 
spindles,  making  550  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
producing  42  lbs.  of  No.  7  per  hour,  requires  •486 
horse-power.  Two  frames  with  screw-gearing, 
each  containing  96  spindles,  making  in  one  case 
510  revolutions  and  the  other  500  revolutions  per 
minute,  producing  28*6  lbs.  of  No.  2*75  to  3  per 
hour,  requires  1*482  horse-power.  Two  frames 
with  screw-gearing,  one  containing  78  spindles 
making  344  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  other 
60  spindles  making  260  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  producing  57*2  lbs.  of  No.  8  per  hour,  re- 
quires '797  horse-power.  One  spinning-frame, 
with  cards,  having  240  spindles,  making  5,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  producing  1*65  lb. 
of  yam  of  No.  38  to  No.  40  per  hour,  requires 
-686  horse-power,  and  in  another  experiment 
*648  horse-power.  Three  spinning-frames  for 
weft,  having  each  360  spindles,  making  4,840 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  producing  8  lbs.  of 
No.  30  to  No.  40  yam  per  hour,  require  2*103 
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horse-power.  One  retwisting  maclune,  with  120 
spindles^  making  3,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
requires  1*19  horse-power.  One  dressing  ma- 
chine for  calico  35^  inches  wide,  with  ventilator: 
speed  of  the  principal  arbor,  176  revolutions  per 
minute;  speed  of  the  brushes,  45  strokes  per 
minute;  power  required,  *735  horse.  The  same 
machine,  with  the  ventilator  not  going,  requires 
•206  horse-power.' 

Power4oom  Weaving. — ^To  drive  one  power- 
loom  weaving  calico  35^  inches  vnde,  and  82  to 
90  picks  per  inch,  making  105  strokes  per  minute, 
requires,  taking  an  average  of  four  experiments, 
•1195  horse-power. 

Another  exa/mple  of  Power^loom  Weaving. — 
Number  of  looms  weaving  calico  driven  by  water- 
wheel,  260;  dressing  machines,  15;  winding  ma- 
chines, 5 ;  warping  machines,  8  ;  small  pumps,  6 
yards  of  calico  produced  per  month,  283,392 
power  required  to  drive  the  mill,  25*6  horses 
number  of  looms,  with  accessories,  moved  by  1 
horse,  12. 

Another  example  of  Power-loom  Weaving. — 
Total  number  of  looms,  60 ;  dressing  machines, 
5;  warping  machines,  3;  winding  machines,  2; 
monthly  production  of  cotton  cloth  called  *  Nor- 
mandy linen,'  47^  inches  wide,  360  pieces,  each  396 
yards  long ;  power  consumed,  8  horses ;  looms  with 
their  accessories  moved  by  each  horse-power,  7-8. 

WooUspin/mng  MiJL — ^Machines  driven:  sim- 
ple cards,  29 ;  double  cards,  2 ;  scribbling  beater. 
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1 ;  mules  of  240  spindles,  8 ;  mules  of  200  spin- 
dies,  4;  lathes^  3;  power  consumed^  9*75  horses. 
Also  in  another  experiment  with  9  simple  and  3 
double-carding  machines,  2  beaters,  and  2  scrib- 
bling machines,  the  power  consumed  in  driving 
was  3*5  horses. 

Another  example  of  a  Wool-epinning  MUL — 
A  wheel  exerting  10  horse-power  drives  6  mules 
of  240  spindles,  6  of  180,  2  of  192, 2  of  120,  and  5 
of  100,  making  in  all  3,644  spindles ;  also  32  card- 
ing and  2  scribbling  machines.  Another  wheel,  also 
exerting  10  horse-power,  drives  8  mules  of  240 
spindles,  4  of  120,  and  7  of  180,  making  in  all 
3,660  spindles;  also  31  carding  and  2  scribbling 
machines,  and  2  beaters.  The  spindles,  numbering 
in  all  7,304,  make  5,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  cards  88  to  89,  requiring  a  horse-power 
for  365  spindles.  Product  per  day  of  12  hours, 
1,100  lbs.  of  yam  from  No.  12  to  No.  13. 

Details  of  Power  consumed  in  spi/nning  Wool. 
— One  winding  machine  with  16  bobbins,  without 
counting  the  power  expended  in  the  transmission 
of  the  motion,  requires  to  drive  it  '259  horse ; 
3  winding  machines  with  64  bobbins  in  all,  with 
power  lost  by  transmission,  1-427  horse;  one 
mule  spinning  No.  6  warp  yam,  with  220  spin- 
dles, making  3,650  revolutions  per  minute,  '259 
horse.  One  mule  called  *  Box-organ,'  spinning 
No.  50  warp  yam  with  300  spindles,  making  3,200 
revolutions  per  minute,  requires  1*273  horse- 
power. 
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MiU  for  spinning  Wool  and  weaving  Aferi- 
nx)8, — ^Nineteen  machines  to  prepare  the  combed 
W00I9  having  together  350  rollers;  16  mules  with 
3,400  spindles ;  one  winding  machine  of  60  rollers 
to  prepare  the  warp ;  2  warping  machines ;  2  self- 
acting  feeders;  100  power-looms;  2  lathes  for 
wood  and  iron,  and  1  pump,  require  in  all  30 
horse-power.  Produce:  13,600  cops  of  woollen 
thread,  of  45  cops  to  the  lb.,  each  measuring  792 
yards.  The  looms  make  115  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  produce  daily  4  pieces  of  double- 
width  merino  of  68  yards  each,  and  4  pieces  of 
simple  merino  of  1*2  to  1*4  yard  broad,  and 
each  88  yards  long. 

FuUing  Mill. — In  fulling  the  cloths  called 
'  Beauchamps,'  each  piece  being  220  yards  long, 
•66  yard  wide,  and  weighing  from  121  to  127  lbs., 
the  fuller  making  100  to  120  strokes  per  minute, 
each  piece  requires  2  hours  to  full  it,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  2  horse-power  during  that  time. 

Flax  Manufacture. — A  machine  for  retting  the 
flax,  having  15  pairs  of  rollers  with  triangular 
grooves,  requires  3*376  horse-power,  fuid  the 
heckles  "057  horse-power. 

One  fly  breaking-card  12*59  inches  diameter 
and  47*24  inches  long,  making  915  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  a  drum  of  42*12  inches  diameter, 
and  47*24  inches  long,  making  76  revolutions  per 
minute ;  4  distributing  rollers,  having  a  diameter 
of  4  inches  and  a  length  of  47*24  inches,  making 
380  revolutions  per  minute  $  3  travellers,  5  inches 
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diameter  and  47*24  inches  long,  making  10  turns 
per  minute,  and  one  combing  cylinder  15  inches 
diameter  and  47*24  inches  long,  making  6  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  require  together  1*939  horse- 
power, and  produce  17  lbs.  of  carded  flax  per 
hour. 

One  finishing  carding  cylinder,  40  inches  di- 
ameter and  47*24  inches  long,  making  176  revolu- 
tions per  minute ;  5  distributing  rollers,  4  inches 
diameter,  making  23  revolutions  per  minute;  4 
travellers,  5  inches  diameter,  making  7*3  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  1  combing  cylinder,  15  inches 
diameter,  making  3*4  revolutions  per  minute, 
together  require  '811  horse-power,  and  produce 
8^  lbs.  of  carded  flax  per  hour. 

One  spinning-machine,  containing  132  spindles, 
making  2,700  revolutions  per  minute,  spinning 
yams  from  No.  7  to  No.  9,  requires  1*24  horse- 
power, and  produces  3f  lbs.  of  yam  per  hour. 

One  spinning-machine,  having  168  spindles, 
making  2,700  revolutions  per  minute,  and  pro- 
ducing 3  lbs.  of  No.  18  to  24  yam  per  hour,  re- 
quires 1*96  horse-power. 

Wet  spinning  of  flax:  one  drawing-frame 
drawing  a  sliver  for  No.  20  yam,  requires  *493 
horse ;  drawing-frame  drawing  sliver  for  No.  50 
yarn,  requires  '487  horse ;  drawing-frame  drawing 
sliver  for  No.  70  yam,  requires  '495  horse. 

Second  drawing-frame,  drawing  two  slivers  for 
yams  Nos.  20  and  30,  requires  '68  horse ;  second 
drawing-frame,  drawing  two  slivers  for  yarns  Nos. 
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30  and  40^  requires  *544  horse ;  second  drawing- 
frame,  drawing  one  sliver  for  No.  60  yam  and  one 
for  No.  70,  requires  -SI?  horse. 

Third  drawing-frame^  drawing  two  slivers  for 
yarns  Nos.  30  to  60,  requires  -69  horse. 

Boving-frame  of  8  spindles,  preparing  the  flax 
for  yam  No.  20,  requires  -608  horse ;  roving-firame 
of  8  spindles,  preparing  the  flax  for  No.  30  yam, 
requires  -486  horse;  frame  of  16  spindles^  pre- 
paring the  flax  for  No.  40  yam,  requires  -QS? 
horse-power. 

Paper  Manufdcture. — In  some  cases  the  pulp, 
or  stuff  of  which  paper  is  made,  is  obtained  by 
beating  the  rags  by  stampers ;  but  more  generally 
it  is  produced  by  placing  the  rags  between  re- 
volving cylinders  stuck  full  of  knives.  "WTien  pro- 
duced by  stampers,  the  proportions  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  as  follows :  weight  of  stampers,  220  lbs.; 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  4  feet ;  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity  each 
stroke,  3^  inches ;  number  of  stampers,  16 ;  number 
of  lifts  of  each  stamper  per  minute,  56  ;  weight  of 
rags  pounded  in  12  hours  by  each  stamper,  33  lbs. ; 
weight  of  stuff  produced  in  12  hours  by  each 
stamper,  122  lbs. ;  power  consumed,  2*7  horses^ 

Chopping-cylinders,  for  preparing  the  pulp.- 
number  of  cylinders  working,  2  ;  number  of  turns 
of  cylinders  per  minute,  220;  weight  of  rags 
chopped  and  purified  in  12  hours,  528  lbs.; 
power  consumed,  4*48  horses. 

In  another  instance,  10  cylinders  for  preparing 
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the  pulp,  making  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
1  papernnaking  machine,  cutting  machines,  pump, 
and  accessories,  consumed  50  horse-power.  The 
machine  made  13  yards  of  paper  per  minute,  and 
the  produce  was  1  ton  of  printing  paper  per  day 
of  24  hours. 

In  another  instance,  28  pulping-cylinders,  and 
3  paper-making  machines  produced  2  to  3  tons  of 
paper  per  day  of  24  hours,  and  consumed  113 
horse-power. 

Printing  Mcichinery. — Printing  large  numbers 
is  now  performed  by  cylindrical  stereotype  plates, 
revolving  continuously ;  and  the  *  Times '  and  other 
newspapers  of  large  circulation  are  thus  printed. 
The  impressions  are  taken  from  the  types  in 
papier  macM,  and  in  twenty  minutes  a  large 
stereotype  plate  is  ready  to  be  worked  from.  The 
power  required  to  drive  tliis  machine  varies  with 
the  number  of  impressions  required  in  the  hour. 
For  5,000  impi-essions  per  hour,  the  power  re- 
quired is  3*75  horses ;  for  6,000  impressions,  4*77 
horses ;  7,000  impressions,  5*9  horses ;  8,000  im- 
pressions, 7*03  horses;  9,000  impressions,  8-75 
horses;  and  10,000  impressions,  10*35  horses. 
The  paper  should  be  supplied  to  such  machines 
in  a  continuous  web,  with  a  cutter  to  cut  off  the 
sheets  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  a  steam  cylinder 
to  dry  and  press  them.  But  this  has  not  yet 
been  done.  The  machine  could  also  be  easily 
made  to  perforate  the  paper  along  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  and  to  fold  each  paper  up  and  put  a 
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printed  and  stamped  paper  envelope  around  it,  so 
as  to  be  ready  at  once  to  put  into  the  post-oflBce 
or  to  distribute  by  hand.  The  most  expeditious 
mode  of  stereotyping  would  be  to  use  steel  types 
set  on  a  cylinder^  against  which  another  cylinder 
of  type-metal  is  pressed^  and  the  paper  would  then 
be  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  calico. 

Olasa  Works. — Mill  to  grind  red  lead :  to  grind 
3  tons,  the  vertical  arbor  requires  to  make  for  the 
first  ton  20  revolutions  per  minute^  for  the  second 
25,  and  for  the  third  40,  consuming  5'28  horse- 
power. Vertical  millstones,  to  grind  clay  aod 
broken  crucibles :  diameter  of  the  granite  stones 
or  runners,  3'7  feet;  thickness,  1*4  foot;  weight, 
1  ton;  distance  of  edge  runners  from  central 
spindle,  4  feet ;  number  of  turns  of  the  arbor  per 
minute,  7J;  power  consumed,  1*92  horse.  In 
the  12  hours  6  or  8  charges  of  about  300  lbs.  each 
of  old  glass  pots  are  ground,  and  about  3  tons  of 
dry  clay.  Wheels  for  cutting  the  glass,  170; 
lathes  for  preparing  the  cutting  wheels,  5  ;  lathes 
for  metal,  2  ;  power  consumed,  17*9  horses;  wheels 
driven  by  each  horse-power,  9'5. 

Iron  Works. — ^The  weekly  yield  of  each  smelting 
furnace  in  Wales  is  from  100  to  120  tons;  pres- 
sure of  blast,  2^  to  3  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  tempe- 
rature of  the  blast,  600**  Fahr. ;  yield  weekly  of 
each  refining-furnace,  80  to  100  tons;  of  each 
puddling-furnace,  18  tons ;  of  each  balling-fumaee 
for  bars,  30  tons;  of  each  balling-furnace  for 
rails,   80   tons;    iron   rolled   weekly   by  puddle 
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rolls,  300  tons ;  by  rail  rolls,  600  tons ;  power  re- 
quired to  work  each  train  of  rail  rolls,  250  horses ; 
to  work  puddle  rolls  and  squeezer,  80  horses; 
small  bar  train,  60  horses  ;  pumping  air  into  each 
blast-irirnace,  60  horses;  into  each  refining-fur- 
nace,  26  horses:  rail  saw,  12  horses. 

Weaving  by  compressed  air.  —  In  common 
power-looms,  the  shuttle  is  driven  backward  and 
forward  by  a  lever  which  imitates  the  action  of 
the  arm  in  the  hand-loom.  But  it  has  long  been 
obvious  to  myself  and  others  that  it  might  be 
shot  backward  and  forward  like  a  ball  out  of  a 
gun,  by  means  of  compressed,  air.  This  innova- 
tion has  now  been  practically  carried  out.  But 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  practice  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive improvement  than  this  is  now  re- 
quired. Indeed,  reciprocating  looms  of  all  kinds 
are  faulty,  as  they  make  much  noise,  consume 
much  power,  do  little  work,  and  cannot  be  driven 
very  fast;  and  the  proper  remedy  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  a  circular  loom  in  which  the  cloth 
will  be  woven  in  a  pipe,  and  in  which  many 
threads  of  weft  will  be  fed  in  at  the  same  time. 

Circular  Loom. — The  obvious  diflSculty  in  a 
circular  loom,  is  to  drive  the  shuttle  round  con- 
tinuously within  the  walls  formed  by  the  warp. 
One  mode  of  driving  proposed  by  me,  is  by  mag- 
nets or  other  suitable  form  of  electro-motive 
machine,  which  does  not  require  contact;  and 
the  shuttle  should  be  a  circular  ring,  with  many 
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cops  placed  in  it^  so  that  many  threads  might  be 
woven  in  at  once.  The  desideratum,  however,  is 
to  weave  a  vertical  pipe  with  the  bobbins  of  the 
weft  in  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  and  this  may  be 
done  by  depositing  the  thread  between  metallic 
points,  like  circular  heckles,  which  points  will 
change  their  positions  inward  or  outward  at  each 
time  a  thread  is  deposited.  These  points  would 
conduct  the  threads  of  the  warp. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

STEAM  NAVIGATIOIT. 

Steam  navigation  embraces  two  main  topics  of 
enquiry: — the  first,  what  the  configuration  of  a 
vessel  shall  be  to  pass  through  the  water  at  any 
desired  speed  with  the  least  resistance ;  and  the 
second,  what  shall  be  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery that  shall  generate  and  utilise  the  pro- 
pelling power  with  the  greatest  eflBciency.  The 
second  topic  has,  in  most  of  its  details,  been 
already  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  it 
will  now  be  proper  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  subject. 

The  resistance  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
water  is  made  up  of  two  parts : — the  one,  which 
is  called  the  bow  and  stem  resistance,  being 
caused  partly  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  forcing 
back  the  vessel,  arising  from  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  bow  and  stem,  and  partly  by  the 
power  consumed  in  blunt  bows  in  giving  a  direct 
impulse  to  the  water ;  while  the  other  part  of  the 
resistance,  and  the  most  important  part,  is  that 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  ship.  The  bow  and  stem  resistance 
may  be  reduced  to  any  desired  extent  by  making 
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the  ends  sharper.  But  the  friction  of  the  bottom 
cannot  he  got  rid  of,  or  he  materially  reduced,  by 
any  means  yet  discovered. 

When  a  vessel  is  propelled  through  water,  the 
water  at  the  bow  has  to  be  moved  aside  to  enable 
the  vessel  to  pass ;  and  the  velocity  with  which 
the  water  is  moved  sideways  will  depend  upon  the 
angle  of  the  bow  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
When  these  elements  are  known  it  is  easy  to  tell 
with  what  velocity  the  water  will  be  moved  aside ; 
and  when  we  know  the  velocity  with  which  the 
water  is  moved,  we  can  easily  tell  the  power  con- 
sumed in  moving  it,  which  power  will,  in  fact,  be 
the  weight  of  the  water  moved  per  minute  multi- 
plied by  the  height  from  which  a  body  mu8t  &11 
by  gravity  to  acquire  the  same  velocity.  But  as 
nearly  all  the  power  thus  consumed  in  moving 
aside  the  water  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  is  after- 
wards recovered  at  the  stem  by  the  closing  in  of 
the  water  upon  the  run,  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
this  investigation  further  than  to  determine  what 
amount  of  power  is  wasted  by  the  operation,  or  in 
other  words,  what  amount  of  power  is  expended 
that  is  not  afterwards  recovered. 

If  the  vessel  to  be  propelled  is  of  a  proper  form, 
each  particle  of  water  will  be  moved  sideways  by 
the  bow,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ball  of  a 
pendulum  is  moved  sideways  by  gravity,  so  as  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  pass ;  and  when  the  broadest 
part  of  the  vessel  has  passed  through  the  channel 
thas  created,  each  particle  of  water  will   swing 
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backward  again  until  it  comes  to  rest  at  the 
stem.  There  will  be  no  waste  of  power  in  this 
operation,  except  that  incident  to  the  friction  of 
the  moving  water;  just  as  in  the  swinging  of  a 
pendulum  there  is  no  expenditure  of  power  be- 
yond that  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  upon  the  moving  ball.  But  as  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  however  well  she  may  be 
formed,  will  soTnewhat  raise  the  water  at  the  bow, 
and  somewhat  depress  the  water  at  the  stern,  there 
will  be  a  certain  hydrostatic  pressure  required  to 
be  continually  overcome  as  the  vessel  advances  in 
her  course,  which  opposition  constitutes  the  bow 
and  stem  resistance :  and  this,  with  the  friction  of 
the  bottom,  makes  up  the  whole  resistance  of  the 
ship.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  investigate 
the  amount  of  this  hydrostatic  resistance,  it  will  be 
proper  to  show  how  accidental  sources  of  loss  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  problem  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  particular  form  of  vessel  which  will 
make  this  resistance  a  minimum;  and  I  will 
therefore  first  proceed  to  indicate  in  what  way 
such  form  of  vessel  may  be  obtained. 

If  we  take  a  short  log  of  wood,  such  as  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  A  b  c  d  e  f  G,  in  the 
annexed  figure  (fig.  41),  and  if  we  proceed  to 
enquire  in  what  way  we  shall  mould  this  log  into 
a  model  which  shall  offer  the  least  possible  hydro- 
static resistance  in  being  drawn  through  the  water, 
we  have  the  following  considerations  to  guide  us  in 
arriving  at  the  desired  knowledge  : — We  shall,  for 
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the  sake  of  simplification^  suppose  that  the  cross 
section  of  the  completed  model  is  to  be  rectanga- 
lar^  or  in  other  words^  that  the  model  is  to  have 
vertical  sides  and  a  flat  bottom  ;  for  although  this 
is  not  the  best  form  of  cross  section,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  the  supposition  of  its  adoption  in 
this  case  will  simplify  the  required  explanation. 

Fig.  41. 


We  first  draw  a  centre  line  x  y  longitudinally 
along  the  top  of  the  model  from  end  to  end,  and 
continue  the  line  vertically  downward  at  the  ends 
as  at  ^  r,  which  vertical  lines  will  form  the  stem 
and  stem  post  of  the  model.  At  right  angles  to 
the  first  line,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  model,  we  draw  the  line  a,  which  answers  to 
the  midship  frame;  and  midway  between  a  and 
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the  ends  we  draw  other  two  lines  6  b.  We  may 
afterwards  draw  any  convenient  number  of  equi- 
distant cross  lines,  or  ordinates,  as  they  are 
termed^  that  we  find  to  be  convenient.  Now  as, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  particles 
of  water  have  to  swing  sideways  like  a  pendulum, 
in  order  that  the  resistance  may  be  a  minimum, 
the  particle  which  encounters  the  stem  at  x  must 
be  moved  sidewajrs  very  slowly  at  first,  like  a 
heavy  body  moved  by  gravity,  but  gradually 
accelerating  until  it  arrives  at  6,  midway  between 
X  and  a,  where  its  velocity  will  be  greatest ;  and 
this  point  answera  to  the  position  of  the  ball  of 
the  pendulum  when  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  arc,  and  has  consequently  attained  its  greatest 
velocity.  Thereafter  the  motion,  which  before 
was  continually  accelerated,  must  be  now  con- 
tinually retarded,  as  it  is  in  any  pendulum  that 
is  ascending  the  arc  in  which  it  beats,  or  in  any 
ball  which  is  projected  upwards  into  the  air 
against  the  force  of  gravity.  When  the  particle 
of  water  has  attained  the  position  on  the  side  of 
the  model  which  is  opposite  to  the  midship  frame 
a,  it  will  have  come  to  rest,  this  being  the  point 
answering  to  the  position  of  the  pendulum  at  the 
top  of  its  arc,  and  when  just  about  to  make  the 
return  beat.  Thereafter  the  particle  which  was 
before  moved  outwa/rda,  will  now  move  inward 
with  a  velocity,  slow  at  first,  but  continually  ac- 
celerating, until  it  attains  the  position  on  the  side 
of  the  model  which  is  opposite  to  the  frame  6, 
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when  the  velocity  again  begins  to  diminish ;  and 
the  particle  finally  comes  to  rest  at  the  stem.  A 
particle  of  water  that  is  moved  in  this  way  will  be 
moved  with  the  minimum  of  resistance ;  for  since 
it  retains  none  of  the  motion  in  it  that  has  been 
imparted,  but  surrenders  the  whole  gradually 
without  impact  or  percussion^  by  the  time  it  has 
come  finally  to  rest,  there  can  be  no  power  con- 
sumed in  moving  it  except  that  due  to  friction 
only.  Wherever  the  water  is  not  moved  in  this 
manner  it  will  either  retain  some  of  the  motion, 
which  implies  a  corresponding  waste  of  power,  or 
heat  will  be  generated  by  impact^  which  also 
involves  a  corresponding  waste  of  power.  That 
the  water  may  be  moved  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  pendulum  is  moved,  is  obviously  possible,  by 
giving  the  proper  configuration  to  the  sides  of  the 
model ;  and  in  fact  if  an  endless  sheet  of  paper 
be  made  to  travel  vertically  behind  a  pendulum, 
with  a  pencil  or  paint  brush  stuck  in  the  ball,  the 
proper  form  for  the  side  of  the  model  will  be 
marked  upon  the  paper.  The  curve,  however, 
which  is  a  parabolic  one,  may  be  described  geo- 
metrically as  follows : — 

If  we  compute  the  height  through  which  a 
heavy  body  fells  by  gravity  in  any  given  number 
of  seconds,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  a  second  it  will  have  feUen  through  ly^  foot, 
in  the  second  quarter  of  a  second  3^  feet,  in  the 
third  9f,  in  the  fourth  I6J5-,  in  the  fifth  25^^, 
in  the  sixth  36^^,  in  the  seventh  49  j^,  in  the 
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eighth  64^,  in  the  ninth  81|J[^,  and  in  the  tenth 
quarter  of  a  second  100-J|^.  The  height  fallen 
through,  therefore,  or  the  space  described  by  a 
falling  body  in  a  given  time,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  time  of  falling;  and  any  body  which 
is  to  be  moved  in  the  same  manner  as  a  falling 
body  is  moved  by  gravity,  must  have  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  gradually  at  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
gression. If,  then,  we  draw  a  line,  xym  fig.  42, 
and  which  line  we  may  suppose  to  be  in  the  ver- 

Fig.  42. 


tical  plane  of  the  keel,  then  if  we  form  the  paral- 
lelogram ABCD,  with  the  line  x  y  passing  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  make  this  parallelogram  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  half  the 
breadth,  and  divide  #the  line  xy  into  any  number 
of  convenient  parts  or  ordinates,  say  10,  by  the 
vertical  co-ordinates  numbered  from  1  to  10,  then 
if  we  cause  the  lengths  of  these  successive  and 
equidistant  co-ordinates,  measuring  from  the  line 
xy,  to  follow  the  same  law  of  increase  that  an- 
swers to  the  height  through  which  a  body  falls  by 
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gravity  in  successive  and  equal  portions  of  time, 
a  line  traced  through  the  ends  of  these  diflferent 
lines  will  give  the  right  form  for  the  side  of  a 
vessel  to  have,  in  order  that  it  may  move  the  water 
sideways,  in  the  same  manner,  or  according  to  tiie 
same  law,  by  which  a  heavy  body  fsdls  vertically 
by  gravity;  and  consequently  such  line  is  the 
proper  water-line  of  a  ship  formed  under  the  con- 
ditions supposed,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a 
minimum  resistance.  The  heights  of  the  several 
vertical  ordinates — which  are  drawn  on  a  different 
scale  from  the  lengths,  marked  on  the  line  xy^aie— 
1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81,  and  100,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  the  squares  of  the  horizontal 
ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10 ;  and  the 
scale  by  which  these  vertical  ordinates  are  mea- 
sured is  formed  by  dividing  the  distance  y  n,  which 
represents  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  vessel, 
into  100  equal  parts.  The  ordinate  yD  is  there- 
fore equal  to  100  of  those  parts,  the  next  ordinate 
to  81  of  them,  the  next  to  64  of  them,  and  so  on, 
until  the  height  vanishes  at  x  altogether.  We 
might  have  divided  the  line  x  y  into  9  equal 
parts,  or  into  8,  or  7,  or  any  other  convenient 
number.  In  such  case  the  vertical  line  y  d  would 
have  to  be  divided  into  81  equal  parts  to  obtain 
the  vertical  scale,  or  into  64,  or  into  49,  according 
as  9,  8,  or  7  had  been  the  number  selected ;  but 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  y  n  is  divided 
must  always  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  ordinates,  or  the  square  of  the  number  of  parts 
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into  which  the  horizontal  line  is  divided.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  hundredth  part  of  such  a 
small  length  aa  yi>,we  may  call  the  number  of 
parts  10  instead  of  100^  in  vrhich  case  the  length  of 
the  next  ordinate  will  be  8*15  of  the  next  6*4^  of 
the  next  4*9,  and  so  on — ^the  whole  of  the  squares 
being  divided  by  10 ;  which  proceeding  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  result,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  the  dif- 
ference is  only  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we 
measured  in  inches  instead  of  in  feet. 

In  the  figure^  xyia  five  times  longer  than  y  By 

Fig.  43. 


and  xy  represents  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
vessel,  and  y  n  one-fourth  of  the  breadth.  The 
curved  line  x  d  represents  the  proper  form  of  the 
watar-line  of  the  front  half  of  the  fore  body  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  of  these  proportions,  and  with 
a  rectangular  cross-section.  The  water-line  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fore  body  is  formed  by  re- 
peating the  same  curve,  but  inverted  and  reversed. 
This  will  be  made  obvious  by  an  inspection  of 
fig.  43,  where  the  first  half  of  the  fore  body  is 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  second  por- 
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tion  of  the  fore  body  is  added  thereto,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  water-line  to  the  midship  frame  a  cu 
Here  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  water-line  of  the 
first  half  of  the  vessel  is  shown  in  dotted  lines,  as 
is  also  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  water-line  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fore  body ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  shaded  space  adia  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
shaded  space  x  d,  so  that  if  the  figure  x  d  has 
been  obtained,  we  may  obtain  the  figure  da  hy 
cutting  out  of  the  paper  the  figure  x  d,  inverting 
it  and  reversing  it,  so  that  the  line  x  d  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  line  d  a,  and  the  point  x  with  the 
point  a;  or  the  figure  d  a  may  be  constructed  by 
co-ordinates  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
figure  X  d.     If  the  vertical  sides  of  the  vessel  be 
formed  with  the  curve  shown  by  the  curved  line 
X  a,  then  it  will  follow  that  a  particle  of  water 
encountering  the  stem  at  x,  will  be  moved  aside 
slowly  at  first,  and  with  a  rate  continually  in- 
creasing, like  a  body  falling  by  gravity,  until  the 
frame  b  lying  midway  between  the  stem  and  the 
midship  firame  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  water 
will  be  moving  sideways  with  its  greatest  velocity. 
Thereafter  the  vessel  will  not  move  the  water,  but 
merely  follow  up  the  motion  already  given  to  it, 
and  as  the  water,  when  no  longer  impelled  side- 
ways by  the  vessel,  will  move  slower  and  slower, 
and  gradually  come  to  rest,  so  the  vessel  will  have 
less  and  less  following  up  to  do,  until  at  the  mid- 
ship frame  a  a,  the  side  motion   of  the  water 
ceases  altogether.     Thereafter  the  water  b^ns  to 
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move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  fill  up  the  vacuity 
at  the  stern  left  by  the  progress  of  the  vessel.  The 
water  gravitates  into  the  run  slowly  at  first,  and 
the  velocity  increases  until  the  point  midway 
between  the  midship  firame  and  the  stern  is  at- 
tained, at  which  point  the  velocity  is  greatest; 
and  from  thence  the  velocity  of  the  water,  flowing 
inward,  continually  diminishes5  until  it  comes  to 
rest  at  the  stem. 

A  rectangular  box,  such  as  that  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  abcdefg,  fig.  41,  into  which  the 
model  exactly  fits,  is  called  its  cvrcnmamhiTig 
parallelepiped ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent, 
on  a  reference  to  fig.  41,  that  the  bulk  or  capa- 
city of  the  model  is  exactly  one-half  of  its  circum- 
scribing parallelepiped.  The  rectangle  x  d  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  dy,  and  the  shaded  space 
xd  being  equal  to  the  shaded  space  d  a,  the  area 
included  between  the  water-line  and  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  keel,  namely,  the  area  xy  a  is 
clearly  equal  to  the  rectangle  ddya^  But  that 
rectangle,  and  the  rectangle  standing  beneath 
it,  are  equal  to  the  whole  area  within  the  water- 
line  of  the  fore  body,  and  two  similar  rect- 
angles are  equal  to  the  area  within  the  water-line 
of  the  after  body.  As  these  four  rectangles  form 
just  half  the  area  of  the  circumscribing  paral- 
lelogram, the  total  area  within  the  water-line 
is  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  circumscribing 
parallelogram.  But  the  area  multiplied  by  the 
depth  gives  the  capacity ;  and  as  the  depth  of  the 
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model  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  box,  or  circum- 
scribing parallelepiped,  while  the  area  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing parallelc^pram  is  twice  that  of  the  area 
of  the  figure  within  the  water-line^  it  follows  that  the 
volume  or  bulk  of  the  model  is  just  one-half  of  the 
circumscribing  parallelepiped.  This  forms  a  mea- 
sure of  sharpness  which  in  no  case  is  it  useful  to 
exceed,  if  the  section  be  made  rectangular,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  vessel  be  built  with  a  flat  bot- 
tom and  vertical  sides.  But  if  the  vessel  be  built 
with  a  rising  floor,  the  efifect  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  breadth,  and  the  circiunscribing 
parallelepiped  would,  in  such  case,  be  that  answer- 
ing to  the  equivalent  breadth.  Whatever  be  the 
form  of  the  cross-section,  however,  the  sectional 
area  at  each  successive  frame  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  vessel  with  a  rectangular  section  having 
water-lines  formed  on  the  principle  which  has 
been  here  explained.  There  are  other  curves,  no 
doubt,  which  equally  with  that  described  by  a 
pendulum  fulfil  the  indication  of  beginning  and 
terminating  the  motion  gradually  so  as  to  involve 
no  loss  of  power,  and  any  of  these  curves  are  eli- 
gible as  the  water-line  of  a  ship.  But  the  pendu- 
lum curve  is  the  most  readily  understood,  and  the 
most  conveniently  applicable  to  practical  uses, 
while  it  perfectly  fulfils  the  required  indications. 
If  in  any  intended  vessel  we  have  a  given  form 
of  cross-section,  and  a  given  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth,  we  can  easily  determine  the  proper  wate^ 
lines  of  such  a  vessel,  by  taking  iiie  case  of  ft 
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hypothetical  vessel  of  rectangular  cross-section 
having  the  same  area  of  midship-section^  and  by 
forming  water-lines  for  this  hypothetical  vessel 
on  the  principle  already  explained  The  area  of 
cross-section  at  each  successive  frame  of  this  hy- 
pothetical vessel,  will  be  the  proper  area  at  each 
successive  frame  of  the  intended  vessel.  It  is 
obvious  that,  according  to  the  principle  here  un- 
folded, the  form  of  water-line  must  vary  with 
every  alteration  of  the  cross-section;  and  in  some 
cases,  although  the  same  rate  of  displacement  as 
that  already  indicated  is  preserved,  the  water-lines 
will  cease  to  be  hollow  at  any  part  Thus  the 
cylindrical  solid,  with  pointed  ends,  shown  in 
fig.  44,  is  virtually  of  the  same  form  as  that  repre- 


Fig.  44. 


sented  in  fig.  41,  since  the  area  of  each  successive 
circular  cross-section  is  the  same  as  those  of  each 
rectangular  cross-section  in  fig.  41.  This  solid  is 
supposed  to  be  wholly  immersed.  It  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  made  an  objection  to  the  use  of  hollow 
water-Unes  for  ships,  that  in  the  case  of  fishes* 
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however  fast  swimming,  no  hollow  lines  are  to  be 
found  in  them.  Fig.  44,  however,  which  resembles 
the  form  of  a  fish,  shows  that  fishes  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  law  of  progressive 
parabolic  displacement  already  explained ;  and  if 
a  fast-swimming  fish  be  cut  across  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  the  areas  of  these  sections  be  com- 
puted and  laid  down  with  a  rectangular  outline  of 
uniform  depth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  skin  or 
covering  placed  over  the  ends  of  these  sections  or 
frames  will  assume  the  very  form  which  has  been 
delineated  in  the  foregoing  figures  as  that  proper 
for  a  solid  intended  to  pass  through  the  water  with 
the  least  amount  of  hydrostatic  resistance. 

In  fig.  44,  xy  is  the  axis  of  the  pointed  cylin- 
drical solid ;  and  a  is  the  circle  or  section  which 
answers  to  the  midship  frame,  and  b  b  the  sections 
answering  to  the  frames  lying  midway  between 
the  centre  frame  and  the  ends.  The  other  lines 
correspond  to  those  marked  on  the  model  shown 
in  fig.  41,  and  the  area  of  each  successive  circle 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  each  successive  rectangular 
section  of  the  model  delineated  in  fig.  41.  The 
water  consequently  will  be  displaced  at  the  sam 
rate  by  one  solid  as  by  the  other.  For  actual 
vessels,  with  rounded  bilges  and  more  or  less  rise 
of  floor,  the  form  of  the  water-lines  will  be  neither 
that  shown  in  fig.  41  or  fig.  44,  but  will  be  some- 
thing intermediate  between  the  two;  but  such, 
nevertheless,  that  the  transverse  sectional  area  of 
that  part  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  water-line  shall 
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at  each  successive  frame  vary  in  the  ratio  pointed 
out. 

As  water  is  practically  incompressible  by  any 
force  which  a  ship  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
water  which  a  ship  displaces  must  find  some  out- 
let to  escape ;  and  it  will  escape  in  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  which  is  to  the  surface.  A  par- 
ticle of  water,  therefore^  on  which  a  ship  impinges^ 
will  have  two  kinds  of  motion — one  a  motion  out- 
wards and  inwards,  such  as  has  been  already 
described  as  resembling  the  motion  of  a  pendu- 
lum, and  the  other  a  motion  upwards  and  down- 
wards, caused  by  the  necessity  of  the  particles 
beneath  the  surface  rising  up  towards  the  surface 
to  allow  the  vessel  to  pass,  and  afterwards  of 
sinking  down  at  the  stem  to  fill  the  vacuity  which 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion. This  last  motion  also  resembles  that  of  a 
pendulum,  the  particles  of  water  at  the  stem 
rising  up  until  they  attain  their  greatest  height 
at  the  midship  frame,  and  then  again  subsiding 
towards  the  stern. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  these  considerations,  to 
deduce  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  vessel  with 
a  flat  floor  is  not  the  best  which  can  be  adopted, 
as  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  a  reference 
to  fig.  45,  where  the  rectangle  d  e  f  G  represents 
the  cross-section  beneath  the  water-line  of  a  flat- 
floored  vessel  at  the  point  midway  between  the 
stem  and  the  midship  frame,  while  the  triangle 
ABC  is  the  cross-section  of  a  sharp-floored  vessel 
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at  the  same  point,  and  with  tbe  same  Bectional 
area.  The  draught  of  water  id  each  case  is  10 
feet,  represented  by  the  figures  1  to  10;  and  the 
half  breadth  of  the  vessel  with  t^e  rectangular 
cross-aection  at  this  point  of  the  length  is  5  feet, 
which  also  is  one-fourth  of  the  midship  breadth. 


As  the  water  has  to  be  set  back  irom  the  line  of 
the  stem  to  the  line  of  the  aide,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  flat-floored  vessel,  through  a  distance  of  5  feet, 
we  may  represent  the  power  coneumed  in  the 
operation  by  5  feet  multiplied  by  the  mean  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  water  on  each  square  foot. 
The  mechanical  power  required  to  be  expended 
therefore  in  separating  the  water  in  the  two  sec- 
tions will  be  as  follows : — 
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5x1*5  9x1b9 

6x2*10  8x3*  16 

5x3*  15  7xS»2l 

5x4*  20  6x4*  24 

6x5*  25  5x5*  26 

5x6*. HO  4x6*24 

5    X  7  *  35  3    X  7  *  21 

5x8*  40  2x8*  16 

5x9*  45  1x9*9 

5   X  10  *  50  0    X  10  *    0 
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The  area  of  the  triai^e  abc  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  rectangle  befo,  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed by  a  foot  in  the  length  of  the  vessel  will 
be  the  same  whichever  form  of  cross-section  is 
adopted ;  and  as  the  areas  of  the  shaded  triangles 
ado;  and  bdo;,  or  of  the  corresponding  triangles 
BFo;  and  ggo;,  are  also  the  same,  thej  represent 
equal  amounts  of  outward  motion  of  the  water, 
and  also  equal  amounts  of  displacement.  In  the 
one  case,  however,  this  motion  is  produced  against 
a  much  greater  hydrostatic  pressure  than  in  the 
other  case;  and  as  by  shifting  the  triangle  bfo; 
into  the  position  CQX — whereby  we  enable  the 
vessel  to  move  outward  the  same  volume  of  water, 
but  against  a  less  hydrostatic  resistance — ^we 
transform  the  rectangle  hbfg  into  the  triangle 
HBC,it  follows  that  there  is  less  resistance  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  case  of  triangular 
cross  sections  than  in  the  case  of  rectangular. 
The  rubbing  surface  too  is  less  in  the  triangular 
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section.  By  the  principles  of  geometry,  applica- 
ble to  all  right-angled  triangles,*  (BF)'-f  (ra?)' 
={Bxy,  As  Br=5  feet  and  TX  also  =  5  feet,  then 
(bf)^=25,  and  (Fic)'=25,  and  25  +  25  =  50,  conse- 
quently Ba5=  ^/50=7  nearly.  The  length  of  the 
immersed  triangular  outline  is  consequently  7x4 
=28  feet,  whereas  the  length  of  the  rectangular 
outline =3  xlO=30  feet.  As  the  resistance  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  bottom  varies  as  the  quantity 
of  rubbing  surface,  it  follows  that,  as  regards 
friction,  the  triangular  outline  is  also  the  more 
eligible.  Instead,  however,  of  a  simple  triangle, 
it  is  preferable  that  the  cross-section  should  be  of 
the  order  of  figure  indicated  as  the  best  for  the 
horizontal  water-lines;  and  the  same  considera- 
tions which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  form 
would  offer  the  least  resistance  in  the  case  of  a 
body  moving  through  stationary  water  lead  also 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance to  water. moving  upwards  past  a  station- 
ary object — which  a  ship  may  be  supposed  to  be 
relatively  to  the  plane  in  which  she  floats.  Such 
a  figure  is  represented  in  fig.  46,  in  which  the 
triangular  section  is  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and 


*  This  is  proved  by  the  47th  Proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Eudid,  which  shows  tint 
the  area  of  the  square  described  on  the  adf 
AC,  opposite  to  the  right  angle  of  a  rigl^t- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  described  on  the  other  sides  a.b  and 

BC. 
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the  waving  lines  pass  alternately  without  and 
within  the  dotted  lines.  The  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  outline  a  semi- 
circle mmm — a  semicircle  being  the  form  which 
presents  the  smallest  perimeter  relatively  with  the 
immersed  sectional  area ;  but  the  triangular  por- 
tion mn  is  added  both  to  prevent  the  vessel  from 

Fig.  46. 


rolling  inconveniently,  and  to  bring  the  outline 
into  the  waving  curve  which  other  considerations 
point  out  as  the  most  eligible.  One  of  these  con- 
siderations, as  already  mentioned,  is  that  it  best 
fulfils  the  condition  of  beginning  the  upward 
displacement  slowly,  and  another  is  that  it  effects 
the  least  possible-  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
displaced  water.    In  altering  the  form  of  a  liquid, 
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as  in  altering  the  form  of  a  solid,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain expenditure  of  force ;  and  although  this  ex- 
penditure in  the  case  of  a  liquid  is  relatively  very 
small^  it  is  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  attention 
in  a  case  where  large  amounts  are  consumed  in 
giving  motion  to  water.   It  hence  becomes  better, 
since  the  displaced  fluids  must  assume  the  form 
of  a  wave,  to  effect  the  displacement  so  that  this 
form  shall  be  at  once  acquired,  instead  of  some 
other  form  being  first  given  to  it  which  is  subse- 
quently changed  by  the  action  of  other  forces. 
This  reasoning  will  be  better  understood  by  a 
reference  to   fig.  47,  where   wl  is    the   water- 
level,  7nn  the  cross-section  of  half  the  vessel,  and 
A  A  the  wave  which  would  be  raised  if  there  were 
no  outward  motion  of  the  water,   but  only  an 
upward  motion.      The  outward  motion   reduces 
the  altitude  to  some  such  small  elevation  as  aa. 
Nevertheless  it  is  advisable  that  the  outline  of  the 
wave  aa  should  be  the  same  order  of  figure  as 
the  outline  of  the  wave  AA,  only  laterally  ex- 
tended.    Such  indeed  is  the  shape  it  wiU  neces- 
sarily assume;  and  there  will  be  less  change  of 
shape,  and  therefore  less  motion  of  the  internal 
particles,  if  the  wave  a  a  is  drawn  out  sidewap 
from  a  block  of  water  of  the  form  A  a,  than  if 
drawn  out  from  a  rectangular,  triangular,  or  any 
other  form  of  block.     The  dotted  lines  indicate 
the  directions  in  which  the  pressure  will  be  tiaos- 
mitted,  and  if  we  suppose  these  lines  to  be  tubes, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
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these  tubes  will  only  conform  to  the  outline  of  a 
wave,  if  the  side  of  the  vessel  has  that  outline. 
If  we  suppose  the  portions  of  those  tubes  rising 
above  the  water-line  to  be  very  much  enlarged, 
then  the  height  of  the  outline  will  fall  from  aa 
to  adj  but  the  same  order  of  figure  will  still  be 
preserved,  and  as  it  involves  less  expenditure  of 


power  to  give  this  form  at  once  than  to  ^ve  some 
other  form  which  is  afterwards  reduced  by  the 
action  of  gravity  to  this  one,  so  on  this  ground  it 
is  preferable  to  make  the  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  of  the  form  suggested.  Taking  all  things 
into  account,  a  curve  of  the  same  kind  that  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  best  for  the  water-lines, 
appears  to  be  also  the  best  for  the  cross-section ; 

Q  Q2 
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and  the  same  ordinates  which  answer  for  the 
water-lines  will  answer  for  the  cross-section,  only 
in  the  latter  case  the  ordinates  must  be  placed 
closer  together.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  yessel 
200  feet  long,  and  if  the  ordinates  of  the  water 
lines  be  5  feet  apart^  there  will  be  40  ordinateB ; 
and  if  the  vessel  be  supposed  to  draw  20  feet  of 
water,  the  same  ordinates  placed  6  inches  apart 
will  give  the  proper  fwm  of  the  cross-section  below 
the  load  water-line.  The  nearer  the  form  of  the 
cross-section  approaches  to  a  semicircle  the  less 
friction  there  will  be  in  the  vessel ;  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  cross-section  should  in  all  cas^, 
where  practicable,  approach  to  the  proportions  of 
a  semicircle,  or  in  other  words  the  depth  below 
the  water  should  be  a  little  more  than  half  the 
breadth  at  the  water-line. 

The  ascending  water  will  move  more  and  more 
rapidly  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  surface,  like  the 
motion  of  a  falling  body  inverted ;  and  its  momen- 
tum will  carry  it  above  the  surface  to  a  height 
equal  to  that  which  would  generate  the  velocity. 
This  motion  of  the  water  above  the  surface  con- 
stitutes the  second  half  of  the  beat  of  the  pendulum 
which  each  ascending  particle  may  be  supposed  to 
be — the  motion  of  the  particle  firom  the  keel  to 
the  water-line  being  the  first  half  of  such  beat 
But  as,  after  passing  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
particle  has  to  encounter  more  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  whereas  below  the  water-line  it  is  floated 
by  the  other  contiguous  particles^  it  will  foUow 
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that  the  motion  of  the  particle  above  the  surfeu^ 
will  be  smaller  in  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
retarding  force  it  there  has  to  encounter.  This 
action  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to 
fig.  48,  where  the  parallelogram  ab CD  is  supposed 
to  be  the  side  of  a  ship,  wl  is  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  which  the  ship  swims,  and  the  vertical 
dotted  line  at  a  shows  the  position  of  the  midship 
frame.  If  we  suppose  a  particle  of  water  to  be 
situated  at  a;  a  little  below  the  water-level  at  the 
bow,  then  as  the  vessel  moves  onward  in  the 


A 

Fig.  49. 
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direction  of  the  arrow,  such  particle  will  be  moved 
upwards  faster  and  faster,  until  midway  between 
the  bow  and  the  midship  frame,  where  its  velocity 
upwards  is  greatest  it  will  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  wl,  and  its  own  momentum  and  that 
of  other  ascending  particles  will  carry  it  upwards 
until  it  reaches  the  position  of  the  midship  frame, 
when  it  will  begin  to  sink,  imtil  at  y  it  reaches  th% 
same  level  from  which  it  rose.  The  surface  par- 
ticles, no  doubt,  which  terminate  their  motion  at 
y,  begin  it  at  w  and  not  at  x,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  hydrostatic 
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resistance  of  the  bow.  The  depresfiion  at  y  will 
be  as  great  below  the  mean  water-level  wl  as 
the  elevation  at  a  is  above  it,  and  if  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  the  stem  stood  at  x  instead  of  at 
w,  the  fore-body  would  be  in  equilibrium,  seeing 
that  the  depression  txyf  would  suck  the  vessel 
forward  as  much,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  protuberance 
from  t  to  a  would  impede  it.  As  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  from  a  to  8  pushes  the  vessel  forward  as 
much  as  the  depression  from  8  to  y  holds  it  back, 
the  two  portions  of  the  after  body  will  be  in 
equilibrium  ;  and  the  whole  moving  vessel  would 
be  in  equilibrium  if  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  stem  stood  at  x  instead  of  at  w.  As,  however, 
the  water  stands  higher  at  the  stem  than  at  the 
stern,  there  will  be  a  hydrostatic  resistance  to  be 
encountered  which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
wave  midway  between  a  and  w,  which  will  be  ^, 
acting  against  the  breadth  of  the  ship.  This  will 
readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  49, 
which  represents  a  horizontal  slice  of  a  floating 
body  of  the  height  of  the  wave  which  the  body 
raises  in  passing  through  the  water,  and  the  form 
of  the  wave  is  represented  by  the  triangular  figure 
wac,  which  is  delineated  on  the  plane  surface 
formed  by  cutting  away  one  quarter  of  the  model 
so  as  to  clear  the  problem  of  the  complication 
involved  by  the  introduction  of  the  curved  form 
of  the  side.  A  transverse  ordinate  is  drawn  at  6, 
and  at  the  point  66,  where  this  ordinate  meets  the 
side,  a  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  inter- 
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secting  the  line  ce.  From  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion a  vertical  Hdo  b  is  raised,  on  vhich  is  set  off 
the  height  of  the  wave  at  bb,  and  by  drawing  any 
desired  number  of  similar  lines  the  wave  vac  will 


\ 


be  set  off  on  the  midship  section  in  the  form  eed, 
which  figure  represents  the  hydrostatic  reBistance 
of  half  the  veeseL  The  area  of  the  figure  ced  is 
manifestly  half  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  aced, 
and  as  there  is  a  similar  figure  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  vessel,  the  total  area  representing  the 
hydrostatic  resistance  will  be  equal  to  half  the 
height  of  the  wave  acting  against  the  breadth  of 
the  ship. 

Supposing  that  no  disturbing  forces  were  in 
existence  in   interfering  with  the  upward   and 
downward  motion   of  the  water,   a  particle   of 
water  at  the  forefoot  b,  fig.  48,  would,  as   the 
vessel  moved  forward,  follow  the  curved  line  ba; 
and  if  on  rising  above  the  line  wl  it  had  not  to 
encounter  more  of  the  force  of  gravity,  it  would 
pursue  its  course  along  the  dotted  line  an.     As, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  particle  passes  above  wl, 
it  has  to   encounter   nearly  the  whole  force  of 
gravity,  its  momentum  will  not  suffice  to  cany 
it  up  far,  and  it  will  proceed  above  the  water- 
level  only  to  some  such  point  as  a,  and  wiU  then 
immediately  pass  downward  and  astern   in  the 
track  of  the  curved  line  ac.     The  whole  of  the 
ascending  and   descending  particles  will  pursue 
courses  nearly  parallel  to  these  tracks ;  and  such 
lines  might  be  drawn  mechanically  by  a  tracing 
point  attached  to  a  pendulum  in  the  manner 
already  described,  only  that  the  half  of  the  beat 
answering  to  the  motion  of  the  particle  above  the 
water-line,  would  be  reduced  in  length   by  the 
ball  being  made  in  this  part  of  its  motion  to  com- 
press a  spring  representing  the  increased  power 
of  gravity  to  which  the  particle  is  subjected  daring 
this  part  of  its  course. 

Hitherto  we  have  discovered  no  source  of  loss 
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of  mechanical  power  in  the  movement  of  the 
water  by  a  vessel  passing  through  it,  except 
that  involved  by  the  necessity  of  overcoming  a 
constant  hydrostatic  resistance  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  in  the  level  of  the  water 
at  the  bow  and  stem.  There  will,  however,  be 
the  loss  of  the  momentum  left  in  the  undulating 
mass  of  water.  But  this  last  loss  will  be  dimi- 
nished, if  we  shift  the  midship  frame  further 
forward  as  say  to  a  fig.  50,  which  is  one-third  of 
the   length  from  the  bow,  instead  of  half  the 

Fig.  50. 
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length.  For,  although,  we  have  still  the  hydro- 
static resistance  equal  to  half  the  height  of  a 
above  wl  multiplied  by  the  breadth  of  the  vessel 
to  encounter,  yet  if  the  aft«r-body  of  the  vessel 
be  properly  formed  mth  diverging  sides,  the  un- 
dulating mass  of  water  will  have  surrendered 
most  of  its  power  to  the  vessel  in  aid  of  her  pro- 
pulsion before  it  leaves  the  stem  at  y.  If  we 
suppose  the  vessel  to  be  cut  off  at  the  water-line, 
we  shall  get  rid  of  the  question  of  the  hydrostatic 
resistance,  as  the  water  rising  above  the  water- 
level  will  in  such  case  mn  over  the  deck ;  but  the 
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momentum  of  the  undulating  mass  will  remain, 
and  the  object  to  be  attained  is  so  to  form  the 
stem  part  of  the  vessel  that  the  upward  motion 
of  the  water  above  the  water-line  at  the  stem 
shall  be  resisted,  whereby  the  mechanical  power 
resident  in  the  heaving  water  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  vesseL  This  is  done  at  present 
practically  by  causing  the  stem  part  of  the  vessel 
to  spread  outwards  near  the  load  water-line,  so 
that  the  ascending  column  of  water  is  intercepted 
by  it  and  gradually  brought  to  rest 

The  rise  of  water  at  the  bow,  it  will  be  observed, 
increases  not  merely  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
against  which  the  vessel  has  to  force  her  way,  but 
also  the  opposing  area  against  which  the  pressure 
acts.  In  like  manner  the  deficient  height  of 
water  at  the  stern  diminishes  both  the  pressure 
and  the  pressed  area.  It  is  very  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  diflFerence  of  level  at  the  bow  and 
stem  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  And  al- 
though we  have  supposed  that  the  height  of  ihe 
wave  a,  fig.  50,  would  only  be  the  same  if  we 
shifted  forward  the  centre  frame,  it  would  in 
point  of  fact  be  higher  if  the  same  speed  of  vessel 
were  maintained.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  it 
appears  preferable  to  maintain  the  midship  frame 
nearer  the  position  shown  in  fig.  48,  the  more 
especially  as  the  forward  and  ascending  current 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  on 
the  water  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  surface  of 
the  water  relatively  with  the  ship  into  the  con- 
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dition  represented  by  the  waving  line  xt  a  8  y. 
Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
friction  of  the  bottom^  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  hydrostatic  resistance  consequent  on  the 
increased  elevation  beginning  at  w  instead  of  at  x 
is  not  all  loss*  For  while  the  height  of  the  wave 
increases  the  pressure  of  the  water  beneath,  it 
also  helps  to  separate  the  water ;  and  if  the  vessel 
be  made  without  any  straight  part  between  the 
fore  and  after  bodies,  a  portion  of  the  increased 
elevation  which  the  mean  water-line  WL  receives 
at  the  bow,  will  be  retained  to  increase  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  at  the  stem,  so  that  under 
certain  conditions  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power 
expended  in  moving  the  water  would  be  theo- 
retically recoverable.  In  practice,  however,  such 
a  result  is  never  reached;  and  however  perfect 
the  arrangements  for  recovering  the  power  may 
be  made,  yet  a  certain  per-centage  of  it  is  lost  at 
every  step ;  and  the  safest  indication  is  to  employ 
such  a  form  of  vessel  as  will  disturb  the  water  as 
little  as  possible.  This  will  be  a  body  of  the 
form  which  I  have  indicated  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  length  to  breadth,  so  that  the  vessel 
may  be  sharp  at  the  ends.  A  length  of  7  times 
the  breadth  is  found  to  be  a  good  proportion  for 
such  speeds  as  15  or  16  miles  an  hour.  Bu£  the 
proportionate  length  that  is  advisable,  will  in- 
crease with  the  intended  speed. 

It  is  not  difficult  when  the  intended  speed  of 
the  vessel   and  also  its  length  and  breadth  are 
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determined,  to-  find  what  the  proper  form  of  the 
vessel  will  be,  and  also  the  height  of  the  wave 
which  the  vessel  will  raise  at  the  midship  firame 
by  her  passage  through  the  water,  one  half  of 
which  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  of  the 
vessel  will  be  the  measure  of  the  hydrostatic  re- 
sistance. For  as  each  particle  of  water  at  the 
stern  has  to  describe  the  motion  described  by  tihe 
ball  of  a  pendulum  which  makes  a  double  beat 
during  the  time  that  the  vessel  passes  through 
her  own  length,  the  breadth  of  the  arc  will  answer 
to  half  the  breadth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  vertical 
height  of  the  arc  or  the  vertical  distance  fallen  by 
the  ball  in  passing  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  arc,  will  be  the  height  of  the  wave 
raised  at  the  midship  frame — that  being  the 
height  necessary  to  give  the  velocity  of  motion, 
with  which  the  particles  of  water  must  be  moved 
sideways  through  half  the  breadth  of  the  vessel, 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  pass  through  in  the  pre- 
scribed time.  If  we  suppose  the  ball  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  be  replaced  by  a  mass  of  liquid  moving 
in  a  circular  arc,  the  motion  of  this  liquid  will  be 
the  same— except  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by 
friction — as  if  it  were  frozen  and  suspended  by  a 
rod  of  the  same  radius  as  the  arc;  but  if  the 
mass  of  liquid  be  large  so  as  to  occupy  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  the  motion 
will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  suspended  point, 
as  the  whole  of  the  particles  will  no  longer  rise 
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and  faU  through  the  same  height,  while  all  of 
them  will  have  still  to  be  moved  with  the  same 
velocity.  So  also  if  we  have  a  tube  open  and 
turned  up  at  both  ends,  and  if  we  pour  water 
into  it  and  depress  the  water  in  one  leg  so  as 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium,  the  water  when  re-* 
leased  will  vibrate  upward  and  downward  like  a 
pendulum.  Such  a  tube  is  represented  in  fig.  51, 
where  e  A  b  h  is  the  tube  which  is  filled  with 
water  to  the  level  of  x.  If  the  level  in  one  leg 
be  depressed  from  c  to  G,  it  will  rise  Fig.  51. 
in  the  other  leg  firom  n  to  n ;  and  (lO 
if  the  depressing  force  be  now  with-  « 
drawn,  the  water  will  fall  from  h^ 
with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  its 
height  above  a,  and  will  be  carried 
by  its  momentum  above  c  to  b,  just  a  S" 
as  the  ball  of  a  pendulum  ascends  in  its  arc  by 
the  momentum  it  possesses  —  and  the  water 
will  continue  to  oscillate  up  and  down  like  the 
ball  of  a  pendulum,  until  it  is  finally  brought  to 
rest  by  friction.  If  the  tube  be  of  equal  bore 
throughout  and  be  bisected  in  o,  then  as  the 
accelerating  force  is  the  difference  in  the  masses 
of  the  two  unequal  columns  divided  by  their  sum, 
the  accelerating  force  wUl  be  represented  by  e  a 
divided  by  o  A  b  n,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  by 
EABF;  or  it  will  be  proportional  to  the  half  of 
this,  or  to  EO  divided  by  c  Ao.  The  time  of  the 
oscillation  or  the  time  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
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water  will  fall  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
point,  is  equal  to  that  in  which  a  pendulum  of 
the  length  CAO  makes  one  vibration.  Hence 
the  time  in  which  the  surface  will  pass  from  the 
highest  point  to  the  lowest,  and  to  the  highest 
again,  will  be  that  in  which  a  pendulum  of  the 
length  CAO  will  make  two  vibrations,  or  it  will 
be  that  in  which  a  pendulum  of  four  times  that 
length  makes  one  vibration,  or  a  centrifugal  pen- 
dulum of  the  height  equal  to  c  A  o  makes  one 
revolution.  These  relations  equally  hold,  if  We 
suppose  the  same  kind  of  motion  which  exists  in 
the  water  to  be  produced  by  a  piston  at  o ;  and 
the  side  of  the  ship  may  be  supposed  to  be  such 
a  piston,  and  if  properly  formed,  the  ship  will 
impart  sideways  to  the  water  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  motion  which  e^dsts  in  the  case  here  illus- 
trated. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  drawn  vertically  behind 

a  pendulum  furnished  with  a  tracing  point,  then 

if  the  pendulum  be  stationary,  the  tracing  point 

will  draw  a  straight  line  represented  by  the  dotted 

p.    ^2  li'^^  fig-  ^2.     But  if  the 

(2.)  pendulum  be  put  into  mo- 

^  o  E       Hon,  then  the  tracer  will 

^^"^s^,^^'^    ^\^^^    ^-  describe  the  waving  line 

^  A B CD  where  the  point  A 

answers  to  the  stem  of  a  ship,  the  point  b  to  tbe 
midship  frame,  and  the  point  c  to  the  stem ;  and 
the  paper  will  pass  from  a  to  c  during  the  time 
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6o: 


Fig.  63. 


the  pendulum  makes  two  oscillations.  Since  the 
pendulum  has  to  make  two  oscillations  while  the 
vessel  passes  through  a  distance  equal  to  her  own 
length,  the  combined  motions  of  the  tracer  and 
pencil  will  delineate  the  proper  form  for  the  side 
of  the  vessel ;  and  if  made  in  this  form  the  particles 
of  water  will  have  the  same  motion  as  the  ball  of 
a  pendulum^  which  motion  enables  the  water  to 
be  moved  with  the  minimum  of  loss.  It  will  be 
useful,  however,  to  take  a  particular  case  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  proper  form  may  be  practi- 
cally determined. 

Suppose  A  c,  fig.  53,  to  represent  the  keel  of  a 
vessel — which  we  may  take  at  200 
feet  long  and  40  feet  wide — and 
which  is  intended  to  maintain  a 
speed  of  10  statute  miles  per  hour, 
or  880  feet  per  minute  Now  as 
the  vessel  has  to  pass  through  her 
length,  or  from  A  to  o,  during  the 
time  that  the  pendulum  p  makes 
a  double  beat,  or  to  pass  from  A 
to  B  which  is  100  feet,  during  the 
time  the  pendulum  makes  a  single 
beat,  there  will  be  880  divided  by 
100,  or  8*8  vibrations  of  the  pen- 
dulum per  minute;  and  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum  must  be  of  such 
length  as  to  produce  that  number 
pf  vibrations.      Now  to  determine  the   length 
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of  the  rod  of  a  pendulum  which  shall  perform 
any  given    number   of   vibrations    per  minute, 
we  divide  the  constant  number   375*36  by  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  minute,  and  the  square 
of  the'  quotient  is  the  length  in  inches.    Hence 
375-36    divided    by  8-8=42-6,   the    square   of 
which  is  1814-76  inches   or  151*23  feet,  and  a 
pendulum  151-23  feet  long  beating  in  an  arc  20 
feet  long  with  the  paper  travelling  at  a  speed  of 
880  feet  per  minute,  will  describe  the  line  abc, 
which  will  be  the  proper  water-line  for  Uie  side 
of  a  ship  if  the  crossHsection  be  rectangular ;  and 
whatever  the  form  of  cross-section  this  figure  will 
equally  determine  the  proper  area  of  cross-section 
at  each  successive  frame*     If  instead  of  moving 
at  10  miles  an  hour,  the  vessel  has  only  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour,  the  figure  de- 
scribed will  be  that  represented  by  naE,  and  the 
breadths  6  6  in  the  longer  figure  and  V  b'  in  the 
shorter  are  the  same,  both  being  equal  to  half  the 
breadth  at  a  o^    The  rod  of  the  pendulum  fp 
passes  through  the  point  6,  and  the  pendulum 
vibrates  from  the  plane  of  the  keel  to  the  plane 
of  the  side,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  arc  in  which 
the  vibration  is  performed  is  equal  to  half  the 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  while  the  versed  sine  or 
height  through  which  the  pendulum  falls  at  each 
beat,  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wave  at 
the  midship  frame.     To  find  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arc,  we  divide  the  square  of  half  the  cord  by 
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twice  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The  chord 
being  20  feet  the  half  of  it  is  10  feet;  and  the 
|>endulum  being  151*23  feet  long  the  double  of 
it  is  302-46  feet,  and  100  divided  by  302-46  =  -33 
feet  or  3*96  inches.  The  height  of  the  wave  at 
the  midship  frame,  in  a  vessel  formed  in  the 
manner  indicated,  will  accordingly  be  3*96  inches, 
or  rather  this  would  be  the  height  if  the  water 
were  moved  without  friction,  so  that  practically 
the  height  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  is  here 
indicated. 

If  we  increase  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  or  in- 
crease the  breadth,  the  hydrostatic  resistance  will 
increase  very  rapidly.  Tbus,  if  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  be  increased  to  20  miles  an  hour,  or  1760 
feet  per  minute,  the  pendulum  will  require  to 
make  17*6  beats  per  minute,  and  its  length  will 
be  375*36  divided  by  17*6  =  21*3,  the  square  of 
which  is  453*69  inches,  or  37*8  feet  Now,  100 
divided  by  37*8  =  2*6  feet,  which  will  be  the 
height  of  the  wave  at  the  midship  fiume  in  this 
case,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  will  be  the  half 
of  this,  or  equivalent  to  1*3  feet  of  water  acting 
on  the  breadth  of  the  vessel.  In  like  manner, 
successive  additions  to  the  breadth  of  the  vessel 
without  increasing  the  length  add  rapidly  to  the 
hydrostatic  resistance,  as  they  involve  the  necessity 
of  the  oscillating  particles  ascending  higher  and 
higher  in  the  arc  to  enable  the  vessel  to  pass. 


BB 
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FRICTION  OP  WATER. 


It  remains  to  consider  the  friction  of  water  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  yessel,  and  this  is  by  much  the 
most  important  part  of  the  resistance  which  ship 
have  to  encounter.     Beaufoy  made  a  number  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  re- 
sistance by  drawing  a  long  and  a  short  plank 
through  the  water :  and,  by  taking  the  di£ference 
of  their  resistances  and  the   difference  of  their 
surfaces,  he  concluded  that  the  friction  per  square 
foot   of    plank  was,   at   one   nautical    mile  per 
hour,  *014  lbs. ;  at  two  nautical  miles  per  hour, 
•0472  lbs.;  at  three,  -0948  lbs.;  four,  -153  lbs.; 
five,  -2264  lbs. ;  six,  -3086  lbs.;  seven,  -4002 lb&; 
and  eight,  -5008  lbs.     At  two  nautical  miles  an 
hour,  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  fiiction 
was  found  to  vary  as  the  1-825  power  of  the  velo- 
city, and  at  eight  nautical  miles  an  hour  as  the 
1-713  power.     Other  experimentalists   have  de- 
duced the  amount  of  friction  from  the  diminished 
discharge  of  water  flowing  through   pipes.    U 
there  were  no  friction  in  a  pipe,  the  velociiy  of 
the  issuing  water  should  be  equal  to  the  ultimate 
velocity  of  a  body  falling  by  gravity  from  the 
level  of  the  head  to  the  level  of  the  orifice.*   But 

*  There  is  sometimes  misconception  on  this  snbject,  aiJSDg 
from  a  neglect  of  the  difference  between  the  ultimate  and  skm 
Telocities  of  a  falling  body.  Thus,  if  water  flows  team  a  beuU 
hole  in  the  side  of  a  cistern,  the  water  wiU  issue  with  the  s^ft' 
mate  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  fiJling  fio'' 
the  level  of  the  head  to  the  level  of  tiie  orifice,  which,  if  ^ 
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as  the  velocity  is  found  by  the  diminished  dis- 
charge to  be  only  that  due 'to  a  much  smaller 
height,  the  difference  is  set  down  as  the  measure 
of  the  power  consumed  by  friction.  This  mode 
of  estimating  the  friction  is  not  applicable  .to  the 
determination  of  the  friction  of  a  ship ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  discharge  is  a  measure  not  of  the 
maai/nium  but  of  the  mean  velocity ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  friction  per  square  foot  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  is  quite  different  near  the  bow  from  what  it 
is  near  the  stern.  As  the  water  adheres  to  the 
bottom  there  will  be  a  film  of  water  in  contact 
with  the  ship,  which  will  be  gradually  put  into 
motion  by  the  friction ;  and  the  longer  the  vessel 
is  the  less  will  be  the  friction  upon  a  square  foot 
of  surface  at  the  stem — seeing  that  such  square 
foot  of  surface  has  not  to  encounter  stationary 
water,  but  water  which  is  moving  with  a  certain 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  vesseL  The  film 
of  water  moving  with  the  vessel  will  become 
thicker  and  thicker  as  it  passes  towards  the  stern, 
and  it  will  alstb  rise  towards  the  surface  by  reason 
of  the  virtual  reduction  of  weight  consequent 
upon  the  motion.  The  whole  of  the  power,  there- 
fore, expended  in  friction  is  not  lost,  as  the  power 
expended  in  the  front  part  of  the  vessel  will 
reduce  the  friction  of  the  after  part;  added  to 

height  be  16^  feet,  -will  be  32J  feet  per  second.  The  7Man  ve- 
locity of  falling,  however,  is  only  16^^^  feet  per  second,  so  that 
the  ultimate  velocity  is  twice  the  mean  velocity. 

BBS 
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which,  the  rising  current  which  the  friction  pro- 
duces may  be  made  to  aid  the  progress  of  the 
ship,  if  we  give  to  the  after  body  of  the  ship  such 
a  configuration  as  to  be  propelled  onward  by  this 
rising  current.  Finally,  when  the  screw  is  the 
propelling  instrument,  the  slip  of  the  screw  will 
be  reduced,  and  may  even  in  some  cases  be  ren- 
dered negative,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  screw 
working  in  this  current ;  and  whatever  brings  this 
current  to  rest  will  use  up  the  power  in  it,  and  so 
far  recover  the  power  which  has  been  expended  in 
overcoming  the  friction. 

In  my  investigations  respecting  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  river  Indus  in  India,  I  ob- 
served that  the  water  not  only  ran  faster  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  but  that  it  also  stood  higher 
in  the  middle,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the 
river  would  exhibit  the  surface  as  a  convex  line. 
At  the  centre  of  the  river  the  stream  is  very  rapid, 
but  it  is  slow  at  the  sides,  so  that  boats  ascending 
the  river  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  either  bank; 
and  in  some  parts  at  the  side  there  is  an  ascending 
current  forming  an  eddy.  I  further  observed, 
that  not  merely  were  there  rapid  and  considerable 
changes  in  the  velocity,  which  I  imputed  partly  to 
the  agency  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  the  most 
rapid  part  of  the  current  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  river,  but  there  were  also  diurnal 
tides;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stream  ran  more 
swiftly  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  early  morn- 
ing.    This  had  been  long  before  observed,  and 
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was  imputed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  the 
snows  in  the  mountains  more  during  the  day  than 
during  the  night  But»  although  such  an  effect 
might  be  observable  in  a  single  feeder,  the  river 
is  supplied  from  so  many  sources  at  different  dis- 
tances that  such  intermittent  accessions  would 
equalise  one  another.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the 
sun  in  the  daytime  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the 
river,  if  acting  without  any  equalising  influence, 
could  only  produce  a  wave  like  a  tidal  wave  in  the 
river ;  and  the  increase  of  velocity  would  at  some 
points  take  place  at  night  and  at  some  in  the 
morning,  whereas  I  found  it  to  take  place  every^ 
where  at  the  same  time.  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun  in  heating  the  water  of  the 
river  and  thereby  increasing  its  liquidity  and  its 
velocity  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  river. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  com- 
monly  about  94^  Fahr.,  but  as  the  river  is  wide 
and  shallow,  it  is  rapidly  heated  and  cooled,  and 
there  are  several  degrees  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  day  and  the  night*  In  the 
early  morning  the  river  is  coldest,  and  at  that 
time  also — other  things  being  equal — its  velocity 
is  least.  It  may  hence  be  concluded  that  any- 
thing which  gives  more  mobility  to  the  particles 
of  the  water  in  which  a  vessel  floats  will  diminish 
the  friction  of  the  bottom;  and  this  end  seems 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  injection  of  air  into 
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the  water  at  the  stem  and  forefoot  or  front  part 
of  the  keel. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  comes 
that  the  water  in  a  river  should  stand  higher  at 
the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  fig.  54. 

If  we  hang  a  weight  upon  a 
spring  balance  we  shall  find 
the  amount  of  the  weight  to 
be  indicated  on  the  scale  or 
index;    and  this  weight  will 
continue  to  be   shown   so  long  as  we  hold  the 
spring  balance  stationary.     But  if  we  allow  it  to 
move  towards  the  earth  with  the  velocity  which  a 
heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  by  gravity, 
the  index  of  the  spring  will  show  no  tension  at 
all — ^proving  that  with  this  amount  of  downward 
motion    the   body  imparts  no   weight.      If  the 
spring  is  moved  downward  slower  than  a  body 
falls  by  gravity,  the  spring  .will  show  that  it  is 
sustaining  some  weight ;  but  at  any  velocity  down- 
ward there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  body  answerable  to  that  velocity.     In  two 
columns  of  water,  therefore,  moving  at  dififerent 
velocities,  the  slower  will  exert  most  hydrostatic 
pressure  on  the  pipe  or  channel  containing  it ;  and 
where  two  such  columns  are  connected  together 
sideways,  as  in  a  river,  the  faster  must  rise  to  a 
greater  height  to  be  in  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
sideways  with  the  slower.     The  surface  of  the 
water  consequently  becomes  convex,  as  shown  atii 
in  fig.  54,  where  h  is  the  water  and  A  b  c  n  the  bed. 
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It  will  be  aeea  from  these  observations  that 
there  is  a  hydraulic  as  well  as  a  hydrostatic  head 
of  water ;  and  the  hydraulic  ^^  55 

head  is  equal  to  the  hydro- 
statio  head,  diminished  by 
the  height  due  to  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  water 
flows.     This  law  ia  further 
illustrated  by  fig.  55,  which 
represents  a  bulging  vessel 
in  which  the  water  is  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  height  by 
water  flowing  into  it  at  the 
top,  while  it  runs  out  at  e  at 
the  bottom.  The  velocity  with  which  the  water  Sows 
downward  from  a  to  e,  varies  with  the  amount  of 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  vessel ;  and  the 
height  of  water  which  will  be  supported  in  the 
amall  pipes  b,  c  and  d,  varies  as  the  velocity  of  the 
water  at  their  several  points  of  insertion.     Thus, 
the  area  at  b,  being  greater  than  the  area  at  a, 
the  velocity  will  he  less,  and  consequently  the 
water  will  stand  in  the  small  pipe  6  at  a  point 
higher  than  the  surface  of  A.    The  area  at  n  being 
less  than   the   area   at  A,  the  velocity   will   be 
greater ;  and  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  small 
tube  d  will  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  a.     At  c, 
the  velocity  of  the  water  being  very  great,  not 
only  no  height  of  column  will  be  supported  in  the 
tube  c  there  inserted,  but  the  water  will  be  sucked 
up  through  the  inverted  tube  e,  out  of  the  small 
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dstem  F ;  and  if  there  be  no  cistern  air  will  be 
drawn  through  the  tube.     So  also  in  fig.  56,  if  a 

Fie  66  P^P^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  bottom  of  a  cistern 
v. ..,,,.  n  of  water,  a  hole  bored  in  any  part  ef  the 
iMMi'i:  \  pipe  will  draw  air  and  not  leak  water.  90 
can  ;  |2a  j^j^g  j^g  ^j^g  ^^^er  is  running  out  of  the 

bottom  of  the  pipe. 

It  follows,  from  these  considerations, 
that  the  stratum  of  water  put  into  mo- 
tion by  the  friction  of  the  vessel  will  rise 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  surrounding 
water,  which  is  at  rest;  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  this  ascending  current 
to  aid  in  propelling  the  vessel,  by  spreading  out 
the  stem  part  so  as  to  intercept  and  derive  motion 
from  the  rising  water.  This  is,  to  some  extent, 
done  in  common  vessels  by  the  greater  breadth 
which  is  given  to  the  stem  part  near  the  water 
level;  and  although  no  very  tangible  reason  is 
commonly  adduced  for  the  practice  beyond  that 
of  affording  greater  accommodation  for  the  cabins, 
the  method  of  expanding  the  breadth  at  the  stem 
is  also  useful  in  utilising  the  ascending  current. 
The  manner  in  which  the  ship  acts  upon  the  water 
in  urging  it  into  motion  by  friction  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  known  that  the  vessel  carries  a  film  of 
water  with  it  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  belt- 
pump  ;  and  it  is  known  that  tibe  particles  of  water 
nearest  the  vessel  move  with  a  velocity  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  motion  of 
each  particle  diminishes  in  amount  the  further  it 
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is  from  Uie  vessel^  until  those  particles  are  reached 
which  are  wholly  at  rest-  The  moving  film  may 
consequently  be  regarded  as  a  roller  interposed 
between  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  water ; 
and  such  a  roller  would  enable  the  vessel  to  move 
forward  with  twice  the  speed  that  the  roller  itself 
moves  at.  But  before  this  roller  can  be  set  into 
motion,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  slip  or  pure 
friction,  just  as  there  is  in  the  driving-wheel  of  a 
locomotive  in  starting  the  train.  It  is  not  known 
what  length  of  vessel  will  suffice  to  move  the  film 
of  water  with  the  maximum  velocity  it  can  attain 
with  any  given  speed  of  tibe  ship;  nor  is  it  known 
what  the  maximum  speed  of  the  film  is  with  any 
given  velocity  of  the  ship.  The  speed  will  always 
be  less  than  the  speed  of  the  ship,  but  how  much 
less  is  not  known;  and  this  speed,  when  once 
attained,  will  not  be  increased,  as  when  it  is 
reached  the  power  communicated  by  the  friction 
of  the  bottom  will  be  balanced  by  the  power  con- 
sumed in  maintaining  the  motion  among  the 
internal  particles.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  there- 
fore, the  friction  upon  a  square  foot  of  the  ship's 
bottom  will  diminish  with  the  distance  from  the 
stem ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  moving  film  will 
also  increase  with  that  distance.  But  when  that 
point  of  the  length  has  been  reached,  the  friction 
per  square  foot  will  become  uniform,  and  there 
will  be  no  further  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
film. 

Instead,  however,  of  supposing  the  film  inter- 
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posed  between  the  stationary  water  and  the  moving 
bottom  to  be  a  single  roller,  it  will  be  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  rollers,  aaaa 
in  fig.  57,  where  we  may  suppose  ss  to  be  the 
p.  ..  ship,  while  the  line  extending  from  roller 
g  to  roller  represents  the  amount  of  mo- 
A«  tion  which  the  water  receives  from  each 
successive  length  of  the  ship,  and  which 
diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  stem 
until  we  reach  the  point  A  B,  where  the 
pure  friction  of  the  bottom  upon  the 
1  particles  balances  the  power  consumed 
^^in  maintaining  the  internal  motion  of 
2  the  water,  and  which  power  is  ultimately 
-  transformed  into  heat  The  whole  power 
concerned  in  propelling  the  vessel  is  con- 
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sumed  either  in  moving  the  water  or  in  heating  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  power  expended  in  moving 
the  water  aside  at  the  bow,  is  recovered  by  the 
closing  of  the  water  at  the  stem;  and  most  of 
that  expended  by  friction  in  producing  a  rising 
current  is  recoverable  by  giving  a  proper  con- 
figuration to  the  stem.  Of  the  heat  generated, 
the  whole  is  not  lost,  as  it  will  give  greater  mobi- 
lity to  the  particles  of  the  water,  which  will  also 
be  given  by  heating  the  bottom,  as  has  been  don« 
in  some  steam-vessels,  by  converting  the  bottom 
into  a  refrigerating  surface  for  condensing  the 
steam ;  and  by  which  arrangement  the  bottom 
itself  has  been  heated  to  some  extent.     On  tiie 
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whole,  however,  that  arrangement  will  be  the  most 
advantageous  for  reducing  resistance  by  which  the 
least  motion  is  given  to  the  water,  and  the  least 
heat  generated  in  it ;  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
rubbing  surface  will  somewhat  affect  that  ques- 
tion. In  pipes,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  no 
increase  of  friction  from  increase  of  pressure. 
But  it  must  not  be  therefore  inferred  that  in  ves- 
sels the  friction  per  square  foot  is  precisely  the 
same  at  every  point  in  the  depth,  any  more  than 
at  every  point  of  the  length ;  for  the  moving  water 
has  to  escape  to  the  surface,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  escape  will  be  greater  the  further  the  surface  is 
off.  If  we  knew  the  ratio  in  which  the  resistance 
of  a  vessel  increased  with  the  length  and  with  the 
depth,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  what  form  the 
vessel  should  have,  in  order  to  offer  the  least 
resistance.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  resist- 
ance per  square  foot  of  the  bottom  does  diminish 
with  the  length  in  some  proportion  or  other,  and 
as  the  resistance  also  diminishes  as  the  wetted 
perimeter,  and  as  relatively  with  the  sectional 
area,  the  wetted  perimeter  of  large  vessels  is  less 
than  that  of  small,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
comes  that  large  vessels  are  swifter  than  small 
^vith  the  same  proportion  of  propelling  power. 
If  we  double  the  breadth  and  immersed  depth  of 
a  vessel,  we  double  the  length  of  its  perimeter. 
But  we  increase  its  sectional  area  fourfold ;  and 
as  with  any  given  length,  and  with  equally  fine 
ends,  the  wetted  perimeter  is  the  measure  of  the 
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resistance,  it  follows  that  the  large  vessel  will 
require  less  power  per  ton  or  per  square  foot  of 
immersed  section  to  maintain  any  given  speed« 


SPEED  OF  STEAM  VESSELS  OF  A  GIVEN  POWER. 

There  were  no  accepted  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
speed  that  a  steam  vessel  of  a  given  type  would 
probably  obtain  with  engines  of  a  given  power, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  my 
Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  when  I  pub- 
lished the  rule  which  had  long  been  employed  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  for  determining  this 
point  This  rule  was  founded  on  a  long  con* 
tinned  series  of  experiments  on  steam  vessels  of 
different  types;  and  for  similar  kinds  of  vessels 
the  results  it  gives  have  been  found  very  nearly 
to  accord  with  those  subsequently  obtained  by 
experiment.  This  rule,  which  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  engine  power  required  for  the 
propulsion  of  a  vessel  varies  as  the  area  of  the 
immersed  midship  section,  and  as  the  cube  of  the 
speed,  has  been  already  referred  to  in  page  113 
as  an  example  of  the  application  of  equations,  and 
in  algebraical  language  it  is  as  follows : — - 

If  B  be  the  speed  of  the  vessel  in  knots  per 
hour,  k  the  area  of  the  immersed  midship  sec- 
tion in^quare  feet,  c  a  numerical  co-efficient,  vary- 
ing with  the  form  of  vessel  and  to  be  fixed  by 
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experiment,  and  p  the  indicated  horse  power : 
then 

p« — '       c= —    and     s=  V- 
0  p  A 

In  words  these  rules  are  as  follows : — 

TO  DETEBMINE  THE  POWEB  NECESSABT  TO  BEALISE  ▲ 
GIVEN  SPEED    IN   A    STEAM   VESSEL    BT   BOULTON 
AND  watt's  BULB. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  cube  of  the  given  speed  by 
the  area  in  square  feet  of  that  part  of  the 
mddship  section  of  the  vessel  lying  below  the 
water-line^  and  divide  the  produft  by  a  certain 
co-^jfflcient  of  which  there  is  a  different  one  f<yr 
ea^h  particular  type  of  vessel.  The  quotient 
is  the  i/ndicaied  power  in  horses  thai  wiU  be 
required  to  give  the  intended  speed. 

Exam/pie. — The  steamer  Fairy,  with  an  im- 
mersed sectional  area  of  71^  square  feet,  and  a 
co-efficient  of  465,  attained  on  trial  a  speed  of 
13*3  knots  per  hour.  What  indicated  power  must 
have  been  exerted  to  attain  this  speed  ? 

Here  the  cube  of  13-3  is  2352-637,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  71-5  =  168210-9,  and  this  divided  by 
465  is  equal  to  363  horse-power,  which  was  the 
power  actually  exerted  in  this  case. 

In  the  first  edition  of  my  Catechism  of  the 
Steam  Engine  the  co-efficients  of  a  number  of 
steam  vessels  were  given,  which  had  been  ascer- 
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tabled  experimentally  by  Boulton  and  Watt ;  and 
in  the  first  edition  of  my  Treatise  on  the  Screw 
Propeller,  published  in  1852^  I  recapitulated  a 
number  of  the  co-efficients  of  the  screw  steam^^ 
of  the  navy,  which  had  then  been  recently  ascer- 
tained by  the  steam  department  of  the  navy,  as 
also  the  co-efficients  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
cube  of  the  speed — not  by  the  area  of  the  midship 
section,  but  by  the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  the 
displacement  —  and  dividing  by  the  indicated 
power.  The  displacement  of  the  Faiiy  at  the 
trial,  at  which  the  speed  was  13*3  knots,  was  168 
tons.  Now  the  square  of  168  is  28224,  the  cube 
root  of  which  is  30*45  nearly,  and  this  multiplied 
by  the  cube  of  the  speed  2352*637  and  divided  by 
the  indicated  power,  363  horses,  gives  197  as  the 
co-efficient  proper  to  be  employed  when  this 
measure  of  the  resistance  is  adopted.  Neither  the 
immersed  section,  however,  nor  the  displacement, 
is  the  proper  measure  of  the  resistance  in  steam 
vessels ;  and  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  first  edition 
of  my  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Propeller,  in  1852, 
and  suggested  the  wetted  perimeter  as  a  preferable 
measure  of  the  resistance;  the  perimeter  being 
a  measure  of  the  friction,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  resistance  of  well-formed  ships  being  pro- 
duced by  friction.  Under  this  view  the  velocity 
of  ships  with  any  given  perimeter  and  propelling 
power  would  fall  to  be  considered  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  in 
rivers  or  canals,  and  in  which  the  speed,  with  any 
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given  declivity  of  the  bed,  varies  as  ttie  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  or  in  other  words  as  the  sectional 
area  of  the  stream  divided  by  the  wetted  peri- 
meter. In  such  a  comparison  the  engine  power 
of  the  ship  answers  to  the  gravitation  of  the  stream 
down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  bed,  while  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  ship  beneath 
the  water  line  divided  by  the  wetted  perimeter 
constitutes  the  kydravUc  mean  depth  of  the  ship. 
This  measure  of  the  resistance,  however,  though 
accurate  enough  for  short  vessels,  is  not  applicable 
to  long  vessels  without  some  allowance  being  made 
for  the  inferior  resistance  of  long  vessels  of  the 
same  sharpness  at  the  ends,  in  consequence  of 
the  proportion  of  power  which  long  vessels  re- 
cover, especially  if  propelled  by  the  screw  or  any 
other  propeller  situated  at  the  stem. 

10  DETERMINE  BOULTON  AND  WATX's  CO-EFFICIENT 
FOB  ANT  GIVEN  VESSEL  OF  WHICH  THE  PBRFOBMANCB 
IS  KNOWN. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  cube  of  the  speed  in  knots 
per  hour  by  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the 
i/mmersed  transverse  section  of  the  vessel,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  indicated  horse- 
power. The  quotient  vjUI  be  the  co^fjicierit 
of  that  paHicular  type  of  vessel. 

Example. — The  steamer  Fairy,  with  an  area  of 
immersed  section  of  71^-  square  feet,  and  363  in- 
dicated horse-power,  attained   a  speed  of  13*3 
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knots  an  hour.     What  is  the  co-efficient  of  that 
vessel? 

Here  13-3  cubed= 2352-637,  which  multiplied 
by  71'5  and  divided  by  363  horse-power  ss  465, 
which  is  the  co-efficient  of  this  vessel  according 
to  Boulton  and  Watt's  rule.  A  good  number  of 
co-efficients  for  different  vessels  is  given  at  fMige 
114. 


TO  DETERMINE  WHAT  SPEED  WILL  BE  ATTAINED  BT  A 
STEAM  VESSEL  OF  A  GIYEN  TfPE  WITH  A  GIVEN 
AMOUNT     OF    ENGINE     POWEB,    BT    BOULTON    AND 

watt's  BULE. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  indicated  horse  power  by 
the  co-ejfficient  proper  for  theU  particular  type 
of  veaed,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  area 
of  the  immersed  transverse  section  in  square 
feet.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient, 
which  wUl  be  the  speed  that  will  be  obtained 
in  knots  per  hour. 

Example. — ^What  speed  will  be  obtained  in  a 
steamer  of  which  the  co-efficient  is  465,  and  which 
has  an  immersed  section  of  71^  square  feet,  and 
is  propelled  by  engines  exerting  363  horse-power? 

Here  363  x  465  =  168795,  which  divided  by 
71-5  =  2360.  The  logarithm  of  this  is  3-372912, 
which  divided  by  3  =  1-124304,  the  natural  num- 
ber answering  to  which  is  133L  Now  the  index 
of  the  divided  logarithm  being  1,  there  will  be 
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two  integers  in  the  natural  number  answering  to 
it,  which  will  consequently  be  13*31,  and  this 
will  be  the  speed  of  the  vessel  in  knots  per  hour. 

The  co-efficient  of  a  steamer  sometimes  varies 
with  the  speed  with  which  the  vessel  is  propelled. 
If  the  vessel  is  properly  formed  for  the  speed 
at  which  she  is  driven,  then  her  co-efficient  will 
not  become  greater  at  a  lower  speed;  and  if  it 
becomes  greater,  the  circumstance  shows  that  the 
vessel  is  too  blunt.  When  the  *  Fairy '  was  sunk  to 
a  draught  of  5  feet  10  inches,  her  speed  was 
reduced  to  11*89  knots,  and  her  co-efficient  was 
reduced  from  465  to  429,  showing  that  she  worked 
more  advantageously  at  the  higher  speed  and 
lighter  draught.  The  *  Warrior,'  which  when  exert- 
ing 5,469  horse-power  attained  a  speed  of  14*356 
knots  with  a  co-efficient  of  659,  attained  when 
exerting  2,867  horse-power  a  speed  of  12*174 
knots  with  a  co-efficient  of  767  ;  and  when  exerting 
1,988  horse-power  a  speed  of  11*040  knots  with 
a  co-efficient  of  825.  This  shows  that  the  *  Warrior ' 
is  too  blunt  a  vessel  for  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive eligibility  of  the  forms  of  the  'Fairy'  and  the 
*  Warrior,'  which  we  may  easily  do  by  comparing 
the  speed  attained  by  each,  with  the  speed  which 
would  be  attained  by  an  equal  weight  of  water 
running  in  a  river  or  canal,  and  impelled  by  an 
equal  motive  force.  The  rule  for  determining  the 
speed  of  water  flowing  in  rivers  or  canals  of  any 
given  declivity  is  as  follows : — 

s  s 
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TO  DBTBRMINE  THE  MEAJY  TELOCITY  WITH  "WHICH 
WATER  WILL  FLOW  THBOUGH  CANALS,  ARTERIAL 
DRAINS  OR  PIPES,  BUNNINa  PARTLY  OR  WHOIXY 
FILLED. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  in 
feet  by  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile.  Extract 
the  square  root  of  tJie  product,  which  is  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  stream  in  feet  per  minute^ 

Now  the  *  Fairy,'  when  realising  a  speed  of 
13*3  knots  per  hour  with  363  horse-power,  had  a 
draught  of  water  of  4*8  feet ;  a  sectional  area  of 
71*5  feet ;  a  wetted  perimeter  of  24*7  feet,  and  a 
displacement  of  168  tons.  The  hydraulic  mean 
depth  being  the  sectional  area  in  square  feet, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  wetted  perimeter  in 
feet,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  will  in  this  case 
be  71-5,  divided  by  24-7 =2-9. 

The  engine  made  51*6  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  screw  258  revolutions  per  minute,  being 
five  times  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  en- 
gines. The  stroke  is  3  feet,  and  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  8  feet. 

Now  a  horse-power  being  33,000  lbs.,  raised 
1  foot  per  minute,  and  as  there  were  363  horse- 
power exerted,  the  total  eflFort  of  the  engines  will 
be  363  times  33,000,  or  11,979,000  lbs.  raised 
through  1  foot  each  minute.  But  the  engine 
makes  51*6  revolutions  each  minute,  and  the 
length  of  the  double  stroke  is  6  feet,  so  that  the 
piston  moves  through  309-6  feet  per  minute ;  and 
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the  power  being  the  product  of  the  velocity  and 
the  pressore,  the  power  11,979,000  lbs.  divided 
by  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  309*6  feet  per  minute, 
will  give  the  mean  pressure  urging  the  pistons> 
which  will  be  38,691  lbs.  But  the  speed  of  the 
screw-shafb  being  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  engine-shaft,  the  pressure  urging  it  into  revo- 
lution must,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
equality  of  power  in  each,  be  five  times  less ;  or 
it  will  be  7,538  lbs.  moving  through  6  feet  at  each 
revolution.  Then  the  pitch  of  the  screw  Ijeing 
8  feet,  the  thrust  of  the  screw  will  be  less  than 
75538,  in  the  proportion  in  which  6  is  less  than  8, 
or  it  will  be  5,653,  supposing  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  power  by  slip  and  friction.  It  is  found  on  an 
average  in  practice,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
power  is  lost  in  slip  and  friction ;  and  the  actual 
thrust  of  the  screw-shaft  will  be  about  one-third 
less  than  the  theoretical  thrust,  or  in  this  case  it 
will  be  3,769  lbs.  or  1*68  ton.  Now,  in  order  that 
168  tons  of  water  may  gravitate  down  an  inclined 
channel  with  a  weight  of  1*68  ton,  the  declivity 
of  the  channel  must  be  1  in  100.  In  1  mile, 
therefore,  it  will  be  52-80  feet.  A  cubic  foot  of 
salt-water  weighs  64  lbs.,  so  that  there  are  35 
cubic  feet  in  the  ton,  and  in  168  tons  there  are 
5,880  cubic  feet.  Dividing  this  by  the  sectional 
area  71*5  feet,  we  get  a  block  of  water  82-2  feet 
long,  and  with  a  cross-section  of  71*5  feet,  weigh- 
ing 168  tons;  and  the  wetted  perimeter  being 
24*7  feet,  and  the  length  82  2  feet,  we  get  a  rub- 

8  8    8 
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bing  area  of  2020*34  feet ;  and  as  the  friction  on 
this  surface  balances  the  weight  of  3,769  lbs.,  there 
will  be  a  friction  of  1  '8  lb.  on  each  square  foot 
If  this  block  of  water  be  supposed  to  be  let  down 
a  channel  falling  1  in  100,  its  velocity  will  go  on 
increasing  until  the  friction  balances  the  gravity, 
which,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  will  be 
when  the  water  attains  a  speed  of  11  ncdles  an 
hour,  from  whence  we  conclude  that  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  of  a  weU-formed  ship  are  less 
than  the  friction  alone  of  an  equal  weight  of 
water  of  the  same  hydraulic  depthy  moved  in  a 
pipe  or  canal  by  an  equal  impelling  force.  If 
instead  of  taking  the  declivity  in  2  miles,  as  the 
rule  prescribes,  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  we  take  the  declivity  in  twice  2,  or  4  miles, 
we  shall  arrive  at  a  pretty  exact  expression  of  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  in  this  particular  case.  Taking 
the  knot  at  6,101  feet,  13*3  knots  will  be  equal  to 
15*3  statute  miles,  and  the  declivity  in  1  mile 
being  52*8  feet^  the  declivity  in  4  miles  will  be 
211*2  feet.  Multiplying  this  by  2*9,  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  we  get  612*48,  the  square  root  of 
which  is  24*7,  which  multiplied  by  55,  gives  the 
speed  of  the  water  in  feet  per  minute  =  1358*5. 
This,  multiplied  by  60,  gives  81,510  feet  as  the 
speed  per  hour,  and  this  divided  by  5,280,  the 
number  of  feet  in  a  statute  mile,  gives  15*4  as  the 
speed  in  statute  miles  per  hour. 

The  ^Warrior,'  with  a  displacement  of  8,852  tons, 
a  draught  of  water  of  25^  feet,  an  immersed  mid- 
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ship  section  of  1,219  square  feet,  and  6,469  horse- 
power, attained  a  speed  of  14-356  knots,  or  16'6 
statute  miles.  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute 
was  34^,  and  the  length  of  the  double  stroke 
8  feet,  while  the  pitch  of  the  screw  was  30  feet. 
The  wetted  perimeter  is  88  feet,  which  makes  the 
mean  hydraulic  depth  13*8  feet  The  power  being 
5,469  horses,  33,000  times  this,  or  180,477,000  lbs., 
will  be  lifted  1  foot  high  per  minute.  But  as 
the  piston  travels  54*25  times  8  feet,  or  434  feet 
each  minute,  the  load  upon  the  pistons  will  be 
415,845  lbs.  The  pitch  of  the  screw,  however, 
being  30  feet,  while  the  length  of  a  double  stroke 
is  8  feet,  the  theoretical  thrust  of  the  screw  will 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  in  which  30  exceeds 
8,  or  it  will  be  110,892  lbs.  If  from  this  we  take 
one-third,  on  account  of  losses  from  slip  and  fric- 
tion, we  get  73,928  lbs.,  or  33  tons,  as  the  actual 
thrust  of  the  screw. 

Now  8,852,  which  is  the  displacement  in  tons, 
divided  by  33  tons,  which  is  the  motive  force  in 
tons,  gives  268,  or,  in  other  words,  the  declivity 
of  the  channel  must  be  1  in  268,  in  order  that 
8,852  tons  may  press  down  the  inclined  plane  with 
a  force  of  33  tons.  This  is  a  declivity  of  very 
nearly  20  feet  in  the  mile,  or  40  feet  in  two  miles, 
or  80  feet  in  twice  two  miles.  The  mean  hydraulic 
depth  being  13*8  feet,  80  times  this  is  1,104,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  33*2,  which  multiplied  by 
55=1,826  feet  per  minute,  or  multiplying  by  60 
=  109,560  feet  per  hour.     Dividing  by  5,280,  we 
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get  the  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  which  ought 
to  be  the  speed  of  the  *  Warrior'  if  her  form  were  as 
eligible  as  that  of  the  *  Fairy.'  The  speed  falls  3*4 
miles  an  hour  short  of  this,  which  defect  must  be 
mainly  imputed  to  the  deficient  sharpness  of  the 
ends  for  such  a  speed  and  draught,  and  the  in- 
creased resistance  consequent  on  the  greater 
depth. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr,  Phipps,  on  the  '  Resistances 
of  Bodies  passing  through  Water,'  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1864,  it  was 
stated  that  these  resistances  comprised  the  Plus 
Resistance,  or  that  concerned  in  moving  oiit  of 
the  way  the  fluid  in  advance  of  the  body;  the 
Minus  Resistance,  or  the  diminution  of  the  sta- 
tical pressure  behind  any  body  when  put  into  a 
state  of  motion  in  a  fluid;  and  the  Frictional 
Resistance  of  the  surface  of  the  body  in  contact 
with  the  water. 

The  Plus  Resistance  of  a  plane  surface  one  foot 
area,  moving  at  right  angles  to  itself  in  sea  water, 

was  considered  to  be  JB=— — -— ,  and  the  Mi- 

nus  Resistance  was  one-half  the  Plus  Resistance. 
For  planes  moving  in  directions  not  at  right 
angles  to  themselves,  the  theoretical  resistances 
were,  for  the  Plus  Pressure — 

^=?„  and  R^^.^^ 

the  Minus  Pressure  being  one-half  the  above; 
where  ii,  was  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane; 
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a,  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  inclined  plane 
upon  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion ;  r,  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  projected 
and  the  inclined  planes ;  and  S,  the  area  of  a 
square-acting  plane  of  equivalent  resistance  with 
the  inclined  plane. 

But,  besides  these  theoretical  resistances,  the 
experiments  of  Beaufoy  showed,  that  when  the 
inclined  planes  were  of  moderate  length  only,  the 
Plus  Besistance  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
above;  so  that  when  the  slant  lengths  of  the 
planes  were  to  their  bases  in  the  proportion  of 

2   to   1,   3    to    1,    4  to  1,   and   6    to    1, 

the  actual  resistances  exceeded  the  theoretical,  as 
1-1  to  1,   1-98  to  1,   3-24  to  1,   and  6-95  to  1. 

Mr.  Phipps  proposed  a  method  of  approxi-* 
mating  to  these  additional  resistances,  by  adding 
the  constant  fraction  of  ^th  of  a  square  foot  for 
every  foot  in  depth  of  the  plane  to  the  quantity 
S  previously  determined,  which  empirical  method 
he  found  to  agree  nearly  with  the  results  of 
Beaufoy's  experiments. 

The  resistances  of  curved  surfaces,  such  as  the 
bows  of  ships,  were  adverted  to,  the  method  of 
treating  them  being  to  divide  the  depth  of  im- 
mersion into  several  horizontal  layers,  and  then 
again  into  a  number  of  straight  portions,  and  to 
deal  with  each  portion  as  a  separate  detached 
plane,  according  to  the  preceding  rules. 
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The  question  of  friction  was  then  considered- 
The   experiments   of  Beaufoy  were  referred    to, 
giving  0*339  lb.  per  square  foot  as  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  for  a  planed  and  painted  surface  of  fir, 
moved  through  the  water  at  10  feet  per  second, 
the  law  of  increase  being  nearly  as  the  squares  of 
the  velocities,  viz.  the  1'949  power.     Mr.  Phipps 
was,  however,  of  opinion,  that  a  surer  practieal 
guide  for  determining  the  co-eflScient  of  friction 
would  be,  by  considering  all  the  data  and  circum- 
stances of  a  steam  ship  of  modem  construction, 
moving  through  the  water  at  any  given  speed. 
The  actual  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engines 
being  given,  the  slip  of  the  paddles  being  known, 
and  the  friction  and  other  losses  of  power  ap- 
proximated to,  it  was  clear  that  the  portion  of  the 
power  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  might  be  easily  deduced.     By  determining 
approximately,  by  the  preceding  rules,  the  amounts 
of  the  Plus,  the  Minus,  and  the  Additional  Head 
resistances,  and  deducting  them  from  the  total 
resistance,  the  remainder  would  be  the  resistance 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  surface.    By  this  proce^ 
and  taking,  as  an  example,  the  iron  steam-ship 
*Leinster,'  when  perfectly  clean,  and  going  on  her 
trial  trip  30  feet  per  second  in  sea-water,  her  im- 
mersed surface  being  13,000  square  feet,  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  came  out  at  4*34  lbs.  per  square 
foot.    Beaufoy's  co-eflBcient  of  0*339  lb.  per  square 
foot  at  10  feet  per  second  would,  according  to  the 
square  of  the  velocities,  amount  to  3*051  lb&  at 
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30  feet  per  second.  The  diflference  between  this 
amount  and  the  above  4*34  lbs.  might  be  accounted 
for  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  roughness  of 
the  surfaces. 

Other  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  co- 
eflScient  of  friction  were  then  discussed.  One, 
derived  from  the  known  friction  of  water  running 
along  pipes,  or  water-courses,  was  shown  to  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  truth.  It  was  founded 
upon  the  observed  facfc,  that  at  a  velocity  of  15 
feet  per  second,  the  friction  of  fresh  water  on  the 
interior  of  a  pipe  was  26  oz.*  per  square  foot. 
Applying  this  to  the  ship  *Leinster,'  and  in- 
creasing the  friction  as  the  square  of  the  velocities 
up  to  30  feet  per  second,  the  above  friction  would 
become  100  oz.,  or  6^  lbs.,  per  square  foot,  which, 
acting  upon  13,000  square  feet  of  surface,  would 
absorb,  at  the  above  speed,  no  less  than  4,395 
H.P.,  whilst  the  total  available  power  of  the 
engines  (after  deducting  from  the  indicated  4,751 
H.P.  ^th  for  friction,  working  air-pumps,  and 
other  losses,  and  ^th  of  the  remainder  for  the 
observed  slip),  was  only  3,421  H.P. ;  thus  showing 
an  excess  of  resistance  equal  to  974  H.P.,  without 
allowing  any  power  to  overcome  the  other  re- 
sistances. The  assumption  of  25  oz.  being  the 
proper  measure  of  the  friction  per  square  foot,  at 
a  velocity  of  15  feet  per  second,  upon  the  clean 

*  For  sea  water  this  qnantitj  mnfit  be  increased  as  the  specifle 
graTitj,  or  as  62*6  to  64*2. 
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surface  of  an  iron  ship,  seemed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  opinion,  very  generally  entertained,  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  friction 
in  pipes  and  water-coiirses,  whether  intemallj 
smooth  like  glass,  or  moderately  rough  like  cast- 
iron,  and  that  the  surfaces  of  ships  were  suhjed 
to  the  same  action.  The  comparatively  recent 
experiments,  in  France,  of  the  late  M.  Heniy 
Darcy  were  in  opposition  to  the  above  view,  and 
showed  that  the  condition  as  to  roughness  of  the 
interior  of  a  pipe  modified  the  friction  consider- 
ably. Thus,  with  three  different  conditions  of 
surface,  the  co-efl5cients  were : 

A.  Iron  plate  covered  with  bitumen 

made  very  smooth       .         .         .     O'OO0432 

B.  New  cast-iron       ....     0-000584 

C.  Cast-iron  covered  with  deposits      .     O-OOl  167 

The  friction  was,  therefore,  nearly  as  1,  IJ  and  3. 
As  there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  M.  Darcy's  experiments,  even  in  pipes 
the  notion  of  the  friction  being  uninfluenced  by 
the  state  of  roughness  of  the  interior  could  no 
longer  be  entertained.  The  25  oz.,  previously 
mentioned  as  the  measure  of  friction  per  square 
foot  for  the  interior  of  pipes  and  watercourses, 
could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  constant 
quantity,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces ;  but 
from  Mr.  Phipps'  calculations,  it  appeared  to 
come  in  intermediately  between  the  co-efficients 
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of  the  surfaces  B  and  C,  given  in  the  ahove  scale ; 
as  at  15  feet  per  second, 

A  would  give  IZ^  oz,  per  square  foot 
B  w  20  „        „ 

and  G      '    f,  40  „         „ 

Besides,  there  was  another  cause  for  an  excess 
of  friction  in  pipes  and  water-courses,  over  that 
upon  ships,  even  when  the  surfaces  were  equally 
smooth.  It  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that 
where  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  pipe,  or  open 
water-course,  was  spoken  of,  the  meaning  was,  its 
average  velocity;  whilst  the  velocity  of  a  vessel 
through  still  water  meant  what  the  words  implied, 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  vessel's  motion  to  the 
fluid  at  rest.  If  the  case  were  taken  of  a  water- 
course of  such  width,  that  the  friction  of  the 
bottom  only  need  be  considered,  with  an  average 
velocity  of  flow  of  15  feet  per  second,  the  friction 
upon  the  bottom  would  be  equal  to  25  oz.  per 
square  foot ;  but  according  to  the  rules  generally 
used,  an  average  velocity  of  15  feet  per  second 
corresponded  to  a  surface  velocity  of  16*66  feet 
per  second,  which  was  the  velocity  with  which  a 
vessel  should  pass  through  still  water,  to  give  an 
equal  friction  upon  its  sides.  According  to  Beau- 
foy,  the  velocity  of  16*66  feet  per  second  would 
produce  a  friction  of  '932  lbs.  or  14*91  oz.,  where 
15  feet  would  only  give  12*2  oz.  The  difference 
between  the  14*91  oz.  and  25  oz.  (equal  to 
10*09  oz.)  must,  therefore,  Mr.  Phipps  thought. 
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be  set  down  to  the  diflferent  degree  of  roug^hness 
of  the  surfaces  in  the  water-course  and  the  vessel 
Taking  then  4*34  lbs.  as  the  friction  per  square 
foot  of  a  new  iron  ship,  moving  through  the  water 
at  a  speed  of  30  feet  per  second,  it  would  be 
found,  Mr.  Phipps  considered,  that  this  was  equal 
to  the  7o4"- oT  P*^^  ^^  *^®  P'^"^  resistance  of  a  plane 
1  foot  square,  moving  through  the  water  at  right 
angles  to  itself  at  the  above  velocity.  Also,  as  the 
resistance  of  both  planes  increased  according  to 
the  same  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocities,  the 
ratio  of  1  to  207*06  would  subsist  at  all  velociti«. 

64'2'V^  1 

The  ratio  was  as  —^ to  4*34  lbs.  = 


2g     -*--*-  207-06 

Galling  the  ratio  r,  and  the  whole  frictional  siur- 
face  in  square  feet  8,  and  8y  as  before,  the  area  of 
a  square-acting  plane  of  equivalent  resistance, 
then 

fif=8---r  =  8-r-  207-06. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  pre- 
vious deductions,  the  performance  of  the  steam- 
ship ^Leinster,'  on  her  trial  trip,  when  going 
through  sea-water  at  a  speed  of  30  feet  per  second 
was  referred  to. 

In  this  case — 

m,  the  area  of  the  immersed  mid- 
ship section  was       .         .         •        336  sq.  feet. 

d,  the  draught  of  water       .         .  13  feet. 

r,  the  reduced  ratio  of  the  slant 
length  of  the  bow  to  the  pro- 
jection    10  to  1. 
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r',  the  same  for  the  stem    .         •  10  to  L 

r^%  the  ratio  of  1  square  foot  of 
square-acting  plane^  to  1  square 
foot  of  frictional  surface  .         .  207*06  to  1. 

V,  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  30 

w,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 

sea  water        ....  64*2  lbs. 

/,  the  area  of  the  frictional  sur- 
face          13,000  sq.  feet. 

Calling  P,  the  Plus,  or  head  resistance ;  M^  the 
Minus,  or  stem  resistance;  Ay  the  Additional 
Head  resistance;  Fy  the  Frictional,  or  surface 
resistance ;  S,  the  area  of  a  square-acting  plane 
having  an  equal  resistance  with  each  of  the  above ; 
and  jR,  the  total  resistance ; 

Then,P=     %  =flf=  — =   3-36sq.ft. 

r^  100  ^ 


^'    ^=i^  =^=iB5=  ''^^ 


>» 


„     k=    J^    =5=  1-86    „ 


207-06  ' 


8  =  69-68 


>» 


iZ= 69-68  x-?i^*= 69-68  x  900=62,712  lbs. 

]lM. 

H  (Realized  Power)  =  62,712  x  30  ^  560  = 
3420-66  H.P. 
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H^  (Gross  Power)  including  the  slip  and  other 

losses,  =  3420-66  x^ =4751  H.P. 

72 

Thus,  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  S  for  any 
vessel,  which  was  entirely  independent  of  velocity, 
it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  power  neces- 
sary to  propel  it  at  any  required  speed,  or  the 
speed  being  given,  to  find  the  corresponding 
power. 

Generally  H=VS  ^±^-^-^550  (1) 

Or,  because  for  sea  water  64*2  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  2  gr, 

H^Ill  (2) 

550  ^  ' 

When  the  slip  and  other  losses  were  in  the  emt 
proportion  as  in  the  '  Leinster ' : 

•  ff^El^  (3) 

When  the  gross  power  was  given,  and  the  velo- 
city was  required : 

/_^£P  X  550\i 

Mr.  Phipps  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  form  in  reducing  the 
resistance  of  vessels. 

♦  If  for  fresh  water  H'  x  097 = Gross  H.  P. 
t  If  for  fresh  water  Kt- 0*99  «  Velocity. 
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It  was  argued  that,  in  vessels  of  similar  type 
to  the  'Leinster,'  where  ^ths  of  the  whole  re- 
sistance was  due  to  friction,  and  only  -j^oth  to 
considerations  involving  the  question  of  *form,' 
no  minor  modifications  of  the  latter  could  have 
much  effect  in  diminishing  the  total  resistance. 
The  case  of  other  vessels  of  different  type,  more 
bluff  in  the  bows  and  not  so  fine  in  the  run, 
was  adverted  to,  and  a  particular  instance  was 
discussed,  where  the  inertial  resistance  was  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  ^th  of  the  total  resistance, 
and  the  slant  length  of  the  bows  to  the  base  to 
be  as  6  to  1.  If  such  a  vessel  were  altered,  so 
as  to  make  the  above  proportion  8^  to  1,  the 
improvement  would  only  diminish  the  total  re- 
sistance by  "i^th. 

The  conclusion  that  the  friction  of  ships  consti- 
tutes the  largest  part  of  their  resistances,  was  first 
pressed  upon  me  in  1854,  in  which  year  I  built 
two  steamers  with  water-lines  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  imparting  to  the  particles  of  water  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  already  explained.  I 
found,  as  I  expected,  that  these  vessels  passed 
through  the  water  with  great  smoothness,  and 
without  in  any  measure  raising  the  water  in  a 
wave  at  the  bow,  as  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
older  class  of  steam-boats.  Nevertheless  I  did 
not  obtain  a  speed  much  superior  to  that  of  ves- 
sels less  artistically  formed;  and  the  conclusion 
became  inevitable — seeing  that  all  other  known 
causes  of  resistance  had  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
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mum  without  material  benefit  to  the  speed — that 
the  friction,  which  alone  remained  unchanged, 
must  constitute  the  main  element  of  resistance; 
and  other  things  being  alike,  the  friction  of  a  ves- 
sel, as  of  a  river,  would,  in  such  case,  be  measur- 
able by  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  cross-sectioiL 
It  was  further  plain,  that  as  there  was  not  much 
diflFerence  between  the  resistance  of  a  vessel  formed 
with  pendulum  or  wave  curves,  and  that  of  well- 
formed  vessels  of  the  ordinary  configuration,  any 
mode  of  computing  the  resistance  applicable  in 
the  one  case  would  also  be  applicable  without 
material  error  in  the  other.  These  conclusions, 
which  I  published  in  my  *  Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,'  in  1856,  are  now  very  generally  accepted; 
and  when,  in  1857,  Mr.  Eankine  had  to  compute 
the  probable  speed  of  an  intended  vessel,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  the  resistance  was 
due  almost  wholly  to  friction,  and  that  the  friction 
of  a  riband  of  the  form  of  a  trochoid  or  rolling 
wave,  of  the  length  of  the  ship  and  of  the  breadth 
of  the  wetted  perimeter,  would  be  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  resistance,  the  trochoid  being  the 
same  order  of  curve  as  that  which  would  be  de- 
scribed by  a  pendulum.  Since,  however,  a  wave 
moves  in  diflferent  parts  with  diflFerent  velocities, 
Mr.  Sankine  concluded  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
take  this  circumstance  into  account,  and  he  there- 
fore, instead  of  taking  the  actual  surface  of  the 
vessel,  took  a  surface  so  much  larger,  that  its 
friction  would  produce  a  resistance  equivalent  to 
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ttie  increased  friction  caused  by  the  vaiTing;  velo- 
cities of  the  wave,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
consequent  upon  the  difference  of  level  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  and  which  in  a  well-formed  vessel 
is  very  smalL  This  additional  or  hypothetical 
surface  Mr.  Rankine  terms  augmented  surface; 
and  by  using  this  theoretical  surface  in  his  com- 
putations instead  of  the  actual  wetted  sur&ce  of 
the  ship,  he  deduces  results  singularly  conform- 
able to  those  obtained  by  actual  experiment.  The 
amount  of  the  augmented  surface  will  vary  with 
the  sharpness  of  the  vessel — sharp  vessels  having 
the  lea^  augmentation ;  and  the  sharpness  is  mea- 
sured by  the  sines*  of  the  angles  of  the  water- 

*  A  sine  is  one  of  the  measures  of  an  angle.  Fif.^ta. 
Thus  in  the  circle  ▲dcb  (fig.  58)  the  lines  ab  -^ 
and  A.B  are  radii  of  the  circle  at  right  angles  with 
one  another,  and  o  a  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  cba, 
and  n a  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  DBA.  The  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees,  so  that 
a  quadrant,  or  one«fourth  of  a  circle,  is  90  degrees. 

In  fig.  69  the  Tarions  fxigonometrical  quantities  relating  to 

iig.«e. 
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lines  at  the  bow  and  stem,  I  shall  here  introduce 
Mr.  Rankine's  able  investigation,  to  which  the 
only  exception  that  can  be  taken,  so  far  as  I 
see,  is  that  the  resistance  per  square  foot  pro- 
duced by  friction  in  every  part  of  the  length  of 
the  vessel  is  not  the  same,  but  is  more  at  the  fore 
part,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  water  into  njotion,  out  after  this  has  heen 
done,  the  friction  per  square  foot  of  the  further 
length  of  the  vessel  will  be  uniform. 

The  Resistance  due  to  Frictional  Eddies  remains  alone 
to  be  considered.  That  resistance  is  a  combination  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  adhesion  between 
the  skin  of  the  ship  and  the  particles  of  water  whicli 
glide  over  it ;  which  adhesion,  together  with  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  water,  occasions  the  production  of  a  tjsJ 
number  of  small  whirls,  or  eddies,  in  the  layer  of  water 
immediately  adjoining  the  ship's  sur£ice.  The  yelodty 
with  which  the  particles  of  water  whirl  in  those  eddies. 
bears  some  fixed  proportion  to  that  with  which  th(^ 
particles  glide  over  the  ship's  surface ;  hence  the  actual 
energy  of  the  whirling  motion  impressed  on  a  given  mas 
of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  propelling  power  of  the 
ship,  being  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  ci" 
the  whirling  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  tlie 
velocity  of  gliding ;  in  other  words,  it  is  proportional  to 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  gliding.  The  velocity  of 
gliding  of  the  particles  of  water  over  a  given  portion  of 
the  ship's  skin,  bears  a  ratio  to  the  speed  of  the  shipd^ 
pending  on  her  figure,  and  on  the  position  of  the  part  of 

the  angle  a.  are  graphically  represented.  The  angle  a  is  half  a 
right  angle,  or  46  degrees,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  the  vhola 
circle  of  360  degreea 
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her  skin  in  question ;  and  the  height  due  to  the  velocity 
of  gliding  is  equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  speed  of  the 
ship,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  same  ratio.  Fur- 
ther, the  mass  of  water  upon  which  whirling  motion  is 
impressed  by  a  given  part  of  the  ship's  skin  while  she 
advances  through  a  unit  of  distance,  is  proportional 
to  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  skin,  multiplied  by  the 
before-mentioned  ratio  which  the  velocity  of  gliding  of 
the  water  past  that  part  of  the  skin  bears  to  the  velocity 
of  the  ship. 

Hence  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  due  to 
the  production  offrictional  eddies  by  a  given  portion  of 
her  skin,  is  the  product  of  the  following  fitctors : — 

I.  The  area  of  the  portion  of  the  ship's  skin  in 
question. 

U.  The  cube  of  the  ratio  which  the  velocity  of  gliding 
of  the  particles  of  water  over  that  area  bears  to  the  speed 
of  the  ship ;  being  a  quantity  depending  on  the  figure 
of  the  ship  and  the  position  of  the  part  of  her  skin 
under  consideration. 

III.  The  height  due  to  the  ship's  speed ;  that  is, 

(speed  in  feet  per  second)* 

(speed  in  knots)* 
°^'  22li  • 

rV.  The  heaviness  (or  weight  of  a  imit  of  volume)  of 
the  water  (64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  for  sea-water). 

V.  A  &ctor  called  the  coefficient  of  friction,  depend- 
ing on  the  material  with  which  the  ship's  skin  is  coated, 
and  its  condition  as  to  roughness  or  smoothness. 

The  sum  of  the  products  of  the  Factors  L  and  II.  for 
the  whole  skin  of  the  ship  has  of  late  been  called  her 
Augmented  Subface  ;   and  the  Eddy-resistance  of  the 

T  T  2 
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whole  ship  maj  therefore  be  expressed  as  the  product  of 
her  Augmented  Surfiwe  by  the  Factors  ni.  IV.  and  V. 
above  mentioned.* 

The  resistance  thus  determined,  being  deduced  from 
the  work  performed  in  producing  eddies,  includes  in  one 
quantity  both  the  direct  adhesive  action  of  the  water  on 
the  ship^s  skin,  and  the  indirect  action,  through  increase 
of  the  pressure  at  the  bow  and  diminution  of  the  pressure 
at  the  stem. 

The  existence  of  this  kind  of  resistance  has  been  re- 
cognised from  an  early  period.  Beaufoy  made  expe- 
riments on  models  to  determine  its  amount ;  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley  and  Mr.  Phipps  have  included  it  in  a  formula  for  the 
resistance  of  ships ;  and  Mr.  Bourne  pointed  out  that  it 
must  depend  mainly  on  the  ship's  immersed  girth.  But 
the  earlier  researches,  both  experimental  and  theoretical, 
throw  little  light  on  the  subject,  and  fail  to  give  a  trust- 
worthy value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction ;  because  in 
them  it  was  assumed  that  the  frictional  reaistanoe  was 
proportional  to  the  actual  immersed  surface  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  variations  of  the  speed  of  the  gliding  of  the 
water  over  different  parts  of  that  surface  were  neglected. 

When  the  Editor  of  this  treatise  I  (having  occasion 

*  In  algebraical  symbols,  let  ds  denote  the  area  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  ship's  skin;  q,  the  ratio  which  the  velocity  of 
gliding  of  the  water  over  that  portion  bears  to  the  speed  of  the 
ship ;  e,  the  speed  of  the  ship ;  y,  gravity ;  to,  the  heavinefis  of 
the  water;  /,  the  coefficient  of  friction ;  then 

/^  da  being  the  Augmented  Surface, 

t  The  treatise  referred  to  is  a  'Treatise  on  Shipbuilding'  by 
Mr.  Rankine  and  other  eminent  authorities,  in  course  of  pabliea- 
tion  in  1866. 
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to  compute,  in  1857,  the  probable  resistance  at  a  given 
speed  of  a  steam-vessel  built  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Napier), 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  consideration  of  the 
aitginented  surface^  he  adopted,  for  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  the  constant  part  of  the  expression  deduced  by 
Professor  Weisbach  £rom  experiments  on  the  flow  of 
water  in  iron  pipes,  viz. 

/=  -0036 ; 

and  that  value  has  given  results  corroborated  by  practice, 
for  surfiices  of  clean  painted  iron.  For  clean  copper  sheath- 
ing, and  for  very  smooth  pitch,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
coefficient  of  Motion  is  somewhat  smaller ;  but  there  are 
not  sufficient  experimental  data  to  decide  that  question 
exactly.  Experimental  data  are  also  wanting  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  friction 
produced  by  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  roughness  and 
foulness  of  the  ship's  bottom ;  but  it  is  certain  that  that 
increase  is  sometimeB  very  great. 

The  preceding  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  leads 
to  the  following  very  simple  rule  for  clean  painted  iron 
ships: — At  ten  knots,  the  eddy-resistance  is  one  pound 
avoirdupois  per  square  foot  of  augmented  surface;  and 
varies,  for  other  speeds,  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 

COMPUTATION  OF  PROPELLING  POWER  AND   SPEED. 

General  Explanations. — The  method  of  calculation 
now  to  be  explained  and  illustrated  was  first  practically 
used  in  1857,  imder  the  circumstances  stated.  A 
very  condensed  account  of  it,  illustrated  by  a  table  of 
examples,  was  read  to  the  British  Association  in  Sep- 
tember 1861,  and  printed  in  various  mechanical  journals 
for  October  of  that  year ;  and  some  further  explanations 
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appeared  in  a  paper  on  Waves  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1862.'  ♦ 

The  method  proceeds  bj  deducing  the  eddj-resistanoe 
ftom  an  approximate  value  of  the  augmented  sur&ce. 
It  is  therefore  applicable  to  those  vessels  onlj  in  which 
eddy-resistance  forms  the  whole  of  the  appreciable  re- 
sistance ;  but  such  is  the  case  witih  all  vessels  of  propor- 
tions and  figures  well  adapted  to  their  speed,  as  has  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  sections ;  and  as  for  misshapen 
and  ill-proportioned  vessels,  there  does  not  exist  any  theor}' 
capable  of  giving  their  resistance  by  previous  computation. 

Computation  of  Augmented  Surface. — To  compute  the 
exact  augmented  surface  of  a  vessel  of  any  ordinary 
shape  would  be  a  problem  of  impracticable  labour  and 
complexity.  The  method  employed,  therefore,  as  an 
approximation  for  practical  purposes,  is  to  choose  in  the 
first  instance  a  figure  approximating  to  the  actual  fig;ure, 
but  of  such  a  kind  that  its  augmented  surface  can  be 
calculated  by  a  simple  and  easy  process,  and  to  use  that 
augmented  surface  instead  of  the  exact  augmented  sur- 
face of  the  ship ;  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  by  com- 
parison with  experiments  on  ships  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  whether  the  approximation  so  obtained  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

The  figure  chosen  for  that  purpose  is  the  trochoid,  or 
rolling- wave-curve,  extending  between  a  pair  of  crests, 
Huch  as  A  and  B  in  ^g.  60 ;  fbr  by  an  easy  integration,  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  fbr  1862,*  it  is 
found  that  the  augmented  sur&ce  of  a  trochoidal  ribandf 

*  A  prediction  of  the  speed  of  the  '  Great  Eastern/  with  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  engine-power,  obtained  by  this  method  of 
calculation,  was  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine '  for 
April  1859. 

t  This  is  the  species  of  curve  that  will  be  described  by  a  pen. 
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of  A  given  length  in  a  straiglit  line,  and  of  a  given 
breadth,   is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  length  and 

Piff.60. 


breadth,  multiplied  by  the  following  coefficient  of  aug' 
mentation  :— 

1  +  4  (sine  of  greatest  obliquity)*  +  (sine  of  greatest 
obliquity)^  ;  the  greatest  obliquity  meaning  the  greatest 
angle,  bed,  made  by  a  tangent,  de,  to  the  riband  at  its 
point  of  contrary  flexure,  D,  with  itn  straight  chord,  A  b. 

In  approximating  to  the  augmented  surface  of  a  given 
ship  by  the  aid  of  that  of  a  trochoidal  riband,  the  fol- 
lowing values  are  employed : — 

I.  For  the  length,  A  b,  of  the  riband,  the  length  of  the 
ship  on  the  plane  of  flotation. 

II.  For  the  total  breadth  of  the  riband,  the  mean  im- 
mersed  girth ;  found  by  measuring,  on  the  body-plan, 
the  immersed  girths  of  a  series  of  cross-sections,  and 
taking  their  mean  by  Simpson's  Rule,  or  by  measuring 
mechanically  with  an  instrument  the  sum  of  a  number 
of  girths,  and  dividing  by  their  number. 

in.  For  the  coefficient  of  augmentation^  the  mean  of 
the  values  of  that  coefficient  as  deduced  from  the 
greatest  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  series  of  water-lines 
of  the  fore-body,  shown  on  the  half-breadth  plan.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  measure  the  angles  themselves,  but 
only  their  sines. 

dTdtmi,  the  surface  of  which  was  shown  by  me  in  my  '  Catechism 
of  the  Steam  Engine,'  published  in  1856,  to  be  the  measure  of 
the  resistance — a  conclusion  deduced  by  me  finom  experiment 
several  years  before. 
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The  augmented  surface  ia  then  computed  bj  mnlti- 
plying  together  those  three  iactors. 

The  Computation  of  the  Probable  Besistance  (in  lbs.) 
at  a  given  speed  is  performed  according  to  the  role 
akeadj  stated,  bj  multiplying  the  augmented  surface  by 
the  square  of  the  speed  in  knots j  and  dividing  by  IQO  (fi>r 
clean  painted  iron  ships). 

The  process  just  described  is  yirtuaHj  equivalent  to 
the  following : — An  ocean  wave  is  conceived  (a  c  B  in 
fig.  60),  of  a  length,  a  b,  equal  to  that  of  the  ship  on  her 
water-line ;  and  having  its  steepest  angle  of  slope,  bed, 
such  that  the  function  of  that  slope,  given  in  Article  162 
as  the  coefficient  of  augmentation,  shall  be  equal  to  l^e 
mean  value  of  the  same  function  for  all  the  water-lines 
of  the  ship^s  bow.  A  solid  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the 
ship^s  mean  immersed  girth  is  then  conceived  to  be  fitted 
into  the  hollow,  a  c  B,  and  to  be  moved  along  with  the 
advance  of  the  wave ;  and  the  resistance  due  to  fiic- 
ticMial  action  between  that  solid  and  the  particles  of 
water  is  taken  as  the  approidmate  value  of  the  resistance 
of  the  vessel. 

In  Computing  the  Probable  Engine  Power  required  at 
a  given  Speed,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  power 
wasted  through  slip,  through  wasteful  resistance  of  the 
propeller,  and  through  the  Motion  of  the  engine.  The 
proportion  borne  by  that  wasted  power  to  the  effective 
or  net  power  employed  in  driving  the  vessel,  of  couxae 
varies  considerably  in  different  ships,  propeUers,  and 
engines ;  but  in  several  good  examples  it  has  been  found 
to  differ  little  from  0'63  ;  so  that,  as  a  probable  value  of 
the  indicated  power  required  in  a  well-deagned  vessel, 
we  may  take — 

net  power  X  1*63. 
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Now  an  indicated  horse-power  is  550  foot-pounds  per 
second;  and  a  knot  is  1*688  foot  per  second;  therefore 
an  indicated  horse-power  is 

550 
1-688°^^^^  Xmof-I^otttkfo,  nearly ; 

or  326  lbs.  of  gross  resistance  overcome  through  one 
nautical  mile  in  an  hour.  If  we  estimate,  then,  the  net 
or  useful  work  done  in  propelling  the  yessel  as  equal  to 
the  total  work  of  the  steam  divided  by  1*68,  we  shall 
have 

.f^=:200  knot-pounds 

of  net  work  done  in  propulsion  for  each  indicated  horse- 
power.    Hence  the  following 

Rule. — Multiply  the  Augmented  Surface  in  square 
feet  by  the  cube  of  the  speed  in  knots  and  divide  by 
20000;  the  quotient  will  be  the  probable  indicated  horse- 
power. 

The  divisor  in  this  rule,  20000,  expresses  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  augmented  s*irface  which  can  be  driven 
at  one  knot  by  one  indicated  horse^power:  it  may  be 
called  the  Coefficient  of  Propulsion. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  imderstood  that  the  exact  coeffi- 
cient of  propulsion  differs  in  different  vessels,  according 
to  the  smoothness  of  the  skin,  the  nature  of  its  material, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  engines  and  propellers ;  being 
greatest  in  the  most  favourable  examples. 

In  clean  iron  ships,  with  no  evident  iault  in  shape  or 
dimensions,  or  in  the  propeller  and  engine,  it  has  been 
foimd  on  an  average  to  be  somewhat  above  20000 ;  and 
the  value  20000  may  be  taken  as  a  probable  and  safe 
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estimate  of  the  coefficient  of  propulsion  in  any  proposed 
vessel  designed  on  good  principles.  In  everj  instance 
in  which  that  coefficient  is  materially  less  than  20000, 
the  shortcoming  can  be  accounted  for  bj  some  &iilt» 
such  as  undue  blimtness  of  the  bow  or  stem. 

In  vessels  sheathed  with  copper  or  coated  with  smooth 
pitch,  the  coefficient  of  propulsion  is  unquestionably 
greater ;  but  in  what  precise  proportion  it  is  at  present 
difficult  to  say,  owing  to  the  scardly  of  experimental 
data. 

Computation  of  Probable  Speed. — ^When  the  atig> 
mented  surface  of  a  ship  has  been  determined,  her 
probable  speed  with  a  given  power  is  computed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Multiply  the  indicated  Horse-power  by  the  Coefficient 
of  Propulsion  (wjy  for  clean  iron  ships,  20000) :  divide  by 
the  Augmented  Surface,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  for  the  probable  speed  in  knots. 

Example  I. — Calculation  of  Probable  Speed  of  H.M.S. 
*  Warrior.' 

Displacement  on  Trial  8997  tons. 

T\       I.*,   rw*                   /Forward  26-83 feet 
Draught  of  Water. |^ ^676    .. 

-a7.4.«.  i<«»<i  Bliifiof  Bqnara  4th  power 

Water-llnoB.  ObUqulty.  of  Sine.  ofStoe. 

L.W.L  -370  -1369  '01874 

2WJ[i  -316  -0992  -00984 

3W.L  -290  -0841  "00707 

4W.L  -265  -0702  '00492 

5WJi  -236  -0662  -00304 

6W.L  -166  -0272  -00074 

Keel  -000  -0000  -00000 


Means -0674     -OOSSS 

I  +  (4  X  -0674)+ -005S3  » 1-275,  Coefficient  of  Augmentation. 
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Half-girths  q.  , 

from  Body. pun  SjJSi.  ^^^^ 

210  1        21-0 

27-2  4        108-8 

80-8  2        61-6 

34-6  4         138-4 

38-8  2        77-6 

41-6  4         166-0 

42-6  2         86-2 

440  4         1760 

440  2        880 

440  4         1760 

43-8  2         86-6 

42-1  4        168-4 

40-8  2         80-6 

381  4        162-4 

860  2         720 

350  4         140-0 

32-0  1         32-0 


Divide  by 3)1830-6  Sum. 

Divide  by  ^  number  of  Intervals...  8)  6-012 

Mean  Immersed  Qirth 76'3 

X  Length 380 

Product 28994 

X  Coefficient  of  Augmentation 1*275 


Augmented  Sui&ce  86979  Square  Feet 

Indicated  Horse-power  on  Trial 547 1 

X  Coefficient  of  impulsion 20000 

Divide  by  Aug.  Sur&ce...  36979)109,420,000  Product 
Cube  of  Probable  Speed 2959 

Probable  Speed,  computed 14*356  Knots 

Actual  Speed,  on  Trial 14*354 

Difference 002 

Example  II.— -H.M.S.  *  Fairy  '  will  next  be  taken  as 
an  example,  on  account  of  the  great  contrast  in  size 
between  her  and  the  *  Warrior.' 
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Displacement.. 168  tons. 

Draught  of  Water 483  feet. 

Water.1ln«L  fflneof  Square  crf        Fonrih  power 

wawr-unes.  ObUqulty.  Sine.  of  Sine. 

L.W.L  -23      0629  '0028 

2W.L  -22       -0484  -0023 

8W.L  -21       -0441  •0019 

4W.L  -17       -0289  -0008 

Keel  0      0  0 

Means -0304  '0016 

1  +  (4  X  -0304)  +  "OOia  « 1-123,  Coefficient  of  Augmentation. 

Length  on  Water-line 144  Feet 

xMean  Inuneised  Girth    (measured 

mechanicall J  with  an  instnimen t). . .       19 
X  Coefficient  of  Augmentation 1*123 

Augmented  Sui&ce  3072  Squaie  Feet 

Indicated  Horse-power,  on  Tri  al 364 

X  Coefficient  of  Propulsion 20000 

>i- Augmented  Surface  8072)7,280,000  Product 

Cube  of  Probable  Speed 2370 

Probable  Speed,  computed 13*333  Knots 

Actual  Speed,  on  Trial 13*324 

Difference *009 

The  '  Fairy '  occurs  in  the  table  of  examples  giyen 
in  the  paper  of  1861,  already  referred  to  :  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  the  measurements  have  been  revised  and 
improved  in  precision,  especially  as  regards  the  coeffi- 
cient of  augmentation.  The  difference  in  the  result  is 
but  small. 

Example  III. — ^H.M.S.  'Victoria  and  Albert' — a 
wooden  vessel,  sheathed  with  copper,  will  now  be  em- 
ployed, not  to  illustrate  the  computation  of  probable 
power  at  a  given  speed,  or  of  probable  speed  at  a  gixen 
power ;  but  to  compute  a  value  of  the  coefficient  of  pro- 
pulsion for  a  copper-sheathed  vessel. 
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Displacement  on  Trial  Trip 1980  tons. 

Draught  of  Water  {^^"^  u^T 

Watar.iiniw-  Slneof  Square  4th  power 

water-mica.  obUqulty.  of  Sine.  offflne. 

L.W.L  -19      -0861  -0013 

2W.L  -186     -0342  -0012 

3W.L  -17       -0289  -0008 

4W.L  -14       -0196  -0004 

Keel  0      0  0 


Means -0262     -0008 

1  +  (4  X  -0262)  +  *0008  « 1*102,  Coefficient  of  Augmentation. 

Length  on  Water-line 300  Feet 

X  Mean  Immersed  Girth  (measored 

mechanically  with  an  Instrument) .  40 

X  Coefficient  of  Augmentation 1*102 

Augmented  Sur&ce 18224  Square  Feet 

X  Cube  of  Speed  in  Knots 17*-4913 

-r  Indicated     Horse -power     on 
Trial ; 2980)64,969,612  Product 

Coefficient  of  Propulsion 21,802 

Had  the  probable  speed  been  computed  with  the  coefficient  of 
propulsion  20000,  the  result  would  haye  been  16*53  knots,  instead 
of  17. 

Proportions  of  Length  to  Breadth* — ^Principles  which 
have  been  already  explained  fix  the  least  absolute  length 
suitable  for  a  vessel  which  is  to  be  driven  at  a  given  speed. 
But  after  that  least  length  has  been  fixed^  a  qiiestion  may 
arise  as  to  whether  that  least  length,  or  a  greater  length, 
is  the  most  economical  of  power.  That  question  is 
answered  by  finding  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth^ 
which  gives  the  least  augmented  surface  with  the  reqtiired 
displacement. 

That  proportion  can  be  found  in  an  approximate  way 
only ;  because  of  the  approximate  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  the  augmented  sur&ce  itself  is  found.     The 
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following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained   in  certain 
cases: — 

I.  When  the  proportion  of  breadth  to  draught  of 
water,  and  the  figure  of  cross-section,  are  fixed,  so  that 
the  mean  girth  bears  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  breadth, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth 
which  gives  the  least  augmented  surface  for  a  given 
displacement,  is  about  7  to  1 . 

n.  When  the  abnolute  draught  of  water  is  fixed,  the 
proportion  of  length  to  breadth  which  gives  the  least 
augmented  surface  for  a  given  displacement  depends  on 
the  proportion  borne  bj  the  draught  of  water  to  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  length  and  breadth,  and  on 
the  figures  of  the  cross-sections.  The  following  are  some 
examples  for  flat-bottomed  vessels  : — 

^^^^  ^ Breadth)  fi^^,  4  ^o  5;  7  to  10;  12  to  16;  17  to  23; 

SFiidtF  7,        »,  »,  10. 

III.  By  cutting  a  vessel  in  two  amidships,  and  insert- 
ing a  straight  middle  body,  the  proportion  borne  by  her 
resistance  to  her  displacement  is  always  diminished ; 
because  the  midship  section  has  a  less  mean  girth  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area  than  any  other  cross-section  of  the 
ship ;  and  therefore  the  new  middle  body  adds  propor- 
tionally less  to  the  augmented  sur&ce  than  it  does  to 
the  displacement. 

rV.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  straight  middle 
between  tapering  ends  is  the  most  economical  form ;  for 
by  adopting  continuous  curves  from  bow  to  stem  for  the 
water-lines,  instead  of  the  lines  compounded  of  curved 
ends  and  a  straight  middle,  the  same  length,  the  same 
displacement,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  mean  girth 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  water-lines 
at  the  entrance  diminished. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  exposition  are  the  following : — 
.  Ist.  That  the  bulk  of  a  ship  should  be  equal  to 
half  the  bulk  of  the  circumscribing  parallelepiped, 
supposing  the  areas  of  all  the  cross-sections  have 
been  translated  into  the  form  of  a  rectangle. 

2nd.  That  the  sectional  area  of  each  successive 
frame  should  vary  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  stem  or  stem,  imtU  the  points  midway 
between  the  midship  frame  and  the  stem  or  stem 
have  been  readied,  and  that  the  areas  at  all  the 
frames  should  vary  in  the  manner  already  pointed 
out. 

3rd.  That  it  is  better  to  place  the  midship 
frame  before  the  centre  of  the  ship,  in  order  that 
any  wave  raised  at  the  stem  may  be  sufficiently 
far  forward  to  assist  the  propulsion. 

4th.  That  the  horizontal  water-lines  should  be 
pendijlum  or  trochoidal  curves,  or  such  equivalent 
curve  as  will  enable  the  progressive  displacement 
to  follow  the  prescribed  law,  and  that  the  trans- 
verse section  should  be  formed  with  similar 
curves  made  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident  with 
a  semicircle. 

5th.  That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resistance  in 
a  well-formed  vessel  is  made  up  of  friction,  and 
that  the  friction  per  square  foot  of  surface  is  less 
at  the  stem  than  at  the  bow,  but  that  the  law  of 
variation  is  not  known.     Also,  that  at  a  certain 
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point  of  the  length  the  water  adhering  to  the 
fihip  will  attain  its  maximum  velocity^  and  there- 
after every  foot  of  the  length  will  have  the  same 
resistance. 

6th.  That  the  friction  is  diminished  by  niaking 
the  bottom  fair  and  smooth,  and  by  coating  it 
with  a  suitable  lubricant,  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  power  expended  in  friction  may  be  recovered 
by  making  the  stem  part  of  the  vessel  to  over- 
hang near  the  water-line,  so  as  to  be  propelled  by 
the  upward  motion  of  the  current  which  the 
friction  generates,  and  also  by  placing  the  pro- 
peller in  the  stem  or  quarters  instead  of  at  the 
sides. 

7th.  That  both  by  Boulton  and  Watt's  method 
and  by  Mr.  Eankine's  method  the  speed  of  a 
steamer  may  be  accurately  predicted.  Boulton  and 
Watt,  by  whom  the  screw  engines  of  the  ^  Great 
Eastern '  were  made,  predicted  that  the  speed  of 
the  vessel  would  be  16*57  statute  miles  with 
10,000  actual  horse-power.  Not  more  than 
8,000  horse-power  were  actually  generated,  in 
consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  steam.  But  on 
trial  the  speed  was  found  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  their  rule 
with  this  proportion  of  power.  The  coefficient 
they  employed  for  statute  miles  in  making  this 
computation  was  900,  which  is  also  the  coefficient 
they  habitually  use  in  the  case  of  fast  river  boats 
of  considerable  size  and  good  form. 

8th.  That  any  expedient  for  diminishing  the 
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resistance  of  well-formed  veseele  to  be  of  material 
efficacy  muBt  have  for  its  object  the  diminution 
of  the  friction  of  the  bottom,  either  by  reducing 
the  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  wat«r  to  the  ship, 
or  to  one  another,  or  both  ;  and  also  by  making 
the  adhering  surfitce  as  small  as  possible. 

EXAMPI.TW  OP  LINES  OF  APFBOTED  STBAllEBS. 

In  fig.  61  we  have  the  body-plan  of  H.M,  screw 
yacht  '  Fairy '   144  feet  8  inches  long  between 


perpendicolars ;  and  the  horizontal  water-lines 
can  easily  be  constructed  from  the  body-plan,  by 
dividing  the  length  by  the  number  of  vertical 
lines  or  frames,  and  by  setting  off  at  each  division 
tiie  given  breadth  of  each  water-line  at  that  part. 
The  'Fairy'  is  312  tons,  21  feet  1^  inch  extreme 
breadth,  and  has  74'4  square  feet  of  immersed 
section  at  5  feet  draught.  She  is  propelled  by  two 
oscillating  geared  engines  of  42  indies  diameter 
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of  cylinder  and  3  feet  stroke,  and  has  attuned  a 
speed  of  13-3  knots  per  hour,  exerting  363*8  in- 
dicated horee-power. 

The  'Battler'  is  176  feet  6  inches  long  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  32  feet  8^  inches  eitreme 
breadth,  688  tons  burdoD,  894  tons  diBplacement' 
at  11  feet  5^  inches  mean  draught,  281*8  square 

^62. 


feet  of  immersed  section,  and  is  propelled  bj 
geared  engines  of  200  nominal  horse-power. 
With  428  indicated  horse-power  she  attained  x 
speed  of  10  knots — a  high  result,  imputable  partk 
to  her  good  form  for  such  speed,  and  partly  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  copper  sheathing  —  the 
'  Rattler '  being  a  wooden  Tessel. 

In  the  steamer  '  Bremen,'  which  has  given  * 
very  favourable  result  id  working,  the  length  of 
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keel  and  fore-rake  is  318  feet;  the  breadth  of 
beam  40  feet ;  depth  of  hold  26  feet ;  tonnage, 
builder's  measurement^  2,500  tons;  power,  two 
direct-acting  inverted  cylinder  engines,  with  cylin- 
ders of  90  inches  diameter  and  3^  feet  stroke. 
With  a  draught  of  18^  feet  the  displacement  was 
3,440  tons,  the  area  of  immersed  section  606 
square  feet^  and  with  the  engines  working  to 
1,624  horse-power  the  speed  attained  was  13*15 
knots. 
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Fig.  64  is  the  body-plan  of  the  Cunard  steamer 
*  Persia.'  The  vertical  sections  are  17  J 'feet  from 
one  another,  and  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  is  45 
feet.  The  engines  are  side  lever ;  cylinders  100 
inches  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  making  18 
strokes  per  minute.  The  daily  consumption  of 
coals  in  eight  boilers  containing  40  furnaces  is 
130  tons,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  25  lbs. 

V  u  2 
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per  square  inch.  The  performance  of  the '  Persia' 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  except  that  she  was 
not  strong  enough  in  the  deck  and  had  to  l)e 
strengthened  there,  and  she  has  a  great  deal  too 


Fig.  64. 
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much  iron  in  the  shape  of  frames,  which  conduce 
to  weakness  rather  than  to  strength.  The  paddle 
wheels  are  40  feet  diameter,  and  the  floats  are  10 
feet  long  and  3  feet  wide. 
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In  fig.  65  the  body-plan  of  the  iron-plated 
Bteamer  '  Warrior '  is  given,  and  €6  is  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  same  vessel,  showing  the  guns. 
The  '  Warrior '  ja  an  iron-clad  steamer  of  6,039 
tons,  380  feet  long,  58  feet  broad,  and  1,250 
horse-power;    and  with   the    exertion   of  5,469 

Fig.  as. 


actual  horse-power,  and  at  26  feet  draught, 
and  with  an  area  of  immersed  section  of  1,219 
square  feet,  she  realised  a  epeed  of  14-3  knots. 
The  utility  of  such  vessels  as  the  '  Warrior '  does 
not  promise  to  be  considerable,  and  in  fact  the 
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whole  idea  of  constructing  ships  that  would  be 
impenetrable  to  shot  turns  out  to  be  a  complete 
delusion,  as  was  plainly  perceived  by  a  number  of 
competent  observers  would  necessarily  be  the  case 
before  the  expensive  demonstrations  were  resorted 
to  which  the  Admiralty  haa  thought  fit  to  in- 
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TRANSVEBSB  SBCTIOX  OF   H.  If.  S.    '  'WARSIOB.' 

stitute.  If  there  had  been  any  natural  law  which 
restricted  the  penetrating  power  of  ordnance  to 
the  narrow  limits  hitherto  existing,  there  would 
have  been  some  reason  in  the  conclusion  that  by 
making  the  iron  sides  of  ships  very  thick  the 
shot  would  have  been  prevented  from  penetrating 
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them.  But  two  facts  were  quite  well  known: 
firsts  that  a  steel  punch  may  be  made  to  pierce 
an  iron  plate  however  thick,  if  the  diameter  of 
the  punch  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  iron ; 
and,  secondly,  that  by  increasing  the  dimensions  of 
the  gun  an  amount  of  projectile  force  could  be 
obtained  that  would  suffice  for  the  punching 
through  of  any  thickness  whatever.  The  amount 
of  this  force,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  gun  re- 
quisite to  produce  it,  are  of  perfectly  simple  com- 
putation. The  punching  pressure  is  about  the 
same  as  that  required  to  tear  asunder  a  bar  of 
iron  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  the  surface  cut 
by  the  punch,  which  is  about  60,0001bs.  per  square 
inch ;  and  this  pressure  must  act  through  such  a 
distance  as  will  suffice  to  overcome  the  continuity 
of  the  metaL  The  distance  through  which  iron 
stretches  before  it  breaks  is  quite  well  known, 
and  this  distance,  multiplied  by  the  separating 
pressure  per  square  inch,  gives  a  measure  of  the 
power  required.  The  velocity  of  cannon  balls  is 
also  known,  and,  by  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  the 
height  from  which  a  body  must  descend  by  gravity 
to  acquire  that  velocity  can  easily  be  determined ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  ball  in  lbs.,  multiplied  by 
this  height  in  feet,  must  always  be  greater  than 
the  punching  pressure  in  lbs.  multiplied  by  the 
distance  in  parts  of  a  foot  through  which  iron 
stretches  before  it  breaks,  else  the  ball  will  not 
penetrate.  We  have  by  no  means  reached  the 
limit  of  the  power  of  projectiles,  nor  is  the  ex- 
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ploration  of  those  limits  yet  begun.  Piston  guns 
may  be  made  in  which  the  projectile  would  con- 
sist of  a  cigar-like  body  or  thunderbolt  with  spiral 
fiDs  supporting  a  wooden  piston  or  wad,  which 
would  transmit  to  a  projectile  of  small  diameter 
the  power  generated  in  a  cylinder  of  large  diametei. 
A  gim  is  virtually  a  cylinder,  and  the  ball  is  the 
piston ;  and  the  power  given  to  the  ball  will  be 
represented  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  ex- 
ploding powder  multiplied  by  the  capacity  of  the 
gun.  As,  however,  there  are  practical  limits  to 
the  length  of  a  gun,  it  may  be  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  diameter,  in  order  to  get  the  requisite 
power.  But  this  must  be  done  without  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  ball,  which  would  encounter 
greater  resistance  if  made  too  large ;  and  piston 
guns  are  the  obvious  resource  in  such  a  case — the 
piston  being  so  contrived  that  it  would  be  left 
behind  by  the  ball  so  soon  as  it  had  left  the 
mouth  of  the  gun,  and  had  acquired  all  the  power 
which  a  piston  could  communicate.  The  pro- 
jectile itself  should  have  a  sustaining  power  as 
well  as  a  projectile  one,  to  which  end  it  should 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  rocket  composition 
that  would  burn  during  the  flight  of  the  ball; 
and  as  the  velocity  of  the  ball  would  be  high,  the 
rocket  gas  would  operate  with  little  slip,  and  with 
much  greater  efficiency  therefore  than  in  rockets. 
The  spiral  feathers  would  cause  the  projectile  to 
ravolve  in  its  flight,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
a  patent  log  is  turned  by  the  water;  and  any  need 
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for  rifling  the  gun  would  thus  be  obviated^  as 
the  air  would  act  the  part  of  the  rifle  grooves. 
By  these  means  far  greater  ranges  and  far  greater 
accuracy  of  aim  may  be  obtained  than  is  at 
present  possible,  and  it  needs  no  gr^at  perspi- 
cacity to  see  that  the  success  of  maritime  warfare 
will  henceforth  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  vessels 
employed,  and  the  range,  force,  and  accuracy  of 
the  projectiles.  A  small  and  very  swift  steamer 
with  projectiles  of  the  kind  I  have  described 
would  be  able  to  destroy  at  her  leisure  a  vessel 
like  the  *  Warrior,'  while  herself  keeping  out  of 
range  of  the  best  existing  guns  which  the  assailed 
vessel  could  bring  to  bear  against  her  opponent. 
With  great  accuracy  of  aim,  and  by  choosing  a 
position  where  the  wind  would  have  little  dis- 
turbing influence,  a  large  vessel  could  be  struck  at 
a  distance  at  present  deemed  chimerical,  and  a  few 
of  such  vessels  as  I  have  described,  without  anv 
armour  at  all,  would  speedily  disable  any  vessel 
which  was  not  provided  with  the  same  species  of 
projectile.  Even  if  the  large  vessels,  however, 
were  to  be  armed  with  projectiles  of  equal  range 
and  power,  the  advantage  would  still  be  with  the 
small  vessels,  as  they  would  be  more  difficult  to 
hit;  and  by  taking  up  an  external  position  and 
firing  their  guns  in  converging  lines,  of  which 
the  assailed  object  would  be  the  focus,  a  great 
advantage  would  be  given  in  the  attack. 

The  vessels  called  Monitors,  recently  constructed 
in  America,  and  which,  I  believe,  owe  their  most 
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valuable  features  to  the  talents  of  Ericsson^  the 
eminent  Swedish  engineer — ^whose  services  were 
lost  to  this  country  through  the  incapacity  of  the 
Admiralty  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
screw-propeller — are  a  very  judicious  embodiiaent 
of  the  leading  principles  of  iron-clad  vessels  so  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  The 
constructors  of  those  vessels  saw  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sides  must  be  very  much  greater  than 
it  is  in  our  iron-clads,  to  prevent  heavy  shot  from 
going  though  them ;  and  this  thickness  is  recon- 
ciled with  the  usual  buoyancy  by  making  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  very  low,  so  that  only  a  small  area 
has  to  be  protected.  Very  powerful  guns  are 
employed  in  these  vessels;  and  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  manoeuvre  such  guns  by  hand,  a  steam- 
engine  is  introduced  for  this  purpose,  which  gives 
great  facility  in  the  handling.  To  protect  the 
guns  and  gunners  from  hostile  shot,  they  are 
placed  in  towers  of  iron,  the  metal  of  which  is 
15  inches  thick,  and  these  towers  are  turned 
like  a  swing-bridge  to  enable  the  gun  to  be 
pointed ;  but  the  mechanism  is  so  contrived,  that 
the  hand  of  a  child  acting  on  the  engine  will 
suffice  to  move  the  tower.  Admiral  Porter  states 
that  a  Monitor  of  this  construction  would  be  able 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  attack  and  sink  our 
iron-clads  at  her  leisure,  without  being  herself 
liable  to  injury ;  and  I  think  he  is  right  in  his 
conclusion,  though  it  was  a  most  indelicate  thing 
for  him  to  have  indicated  such  an  occupation  for 
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this  class  of  vessels.  But  persons  who  infer  the 
helplessness  of  this  country  to  resist  such  attacks, 
from  the  imbecility  of  the  Admiralty,  will  find 
themselves  mistaken;  and  there  are  obviously 
two  ways  in  which  such  Monitors  could  be  de- 
stroyed. Those  vessels,  though  immensely  strong 
above  the  water,  are  weak  below,  being  there 
without  armour,  as  they  are  protected  from  shot 
by  the  water.  But  a  vessel  like  the  '  Warrior,' 
if  armed  in  a  line  with  the  keel — or  a  little  above 
it — with  a  great  steel  blade  or  horn  40  or  50  feet 
long,  would  by  running  against  a  Monitor,  break 
into  the  bottom,  and  sink  her.  Such  a  conflict 
would  be  like  a  sword-fish  attacking  a  whale ;  and 
the  horn  or  blade  would  in  no  way  aflfect  the 
steering  of  the  vessel,  as  it  would  only  virtually 
make  her  so  much  longer.  Another  way  in  which 
Monitors  could  be  destroyed,  is  by  running  over 
them.  As  they  are  not  many  feet  out  of  the 
water,  to  submerge  them  for  a  few  feet  more,  by 
placing  a  corresponding  weight  upon  their  deck, 
would  sink  them  altogether ;  and  if  we  suppose  a 
vessel  with  a  very  raking  stem,  and  so  trimmed 
by  the  stern  as  to  bring  the  forefoot  out  of  the 
water,  to  be  run  against  a  Monitor,  it  will  be 
obvious,  if  the  vessel  be  a  large  and  heavy  one, 
and  the  speed  of  propulsion  be  high,  that  she 
would  run  up  on  the  deck  of  the  Monitor,  and 
sink  her  at  once.  The  weight  and  speed  of  vessel 
that  would  work  this  catastrophe  in  the  case  of 
any  given  Monitor,  is  matter  of  simple  calcula- 
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tion ;  and  it  is  quite  an  error,  therefore,  to  ima- 
gine that  any  Monitor  yet  constructed  nciigfat  not 
be  promptly  disposed  of.     Certainly  they  might 
be  made  tight>  like  diving-bells,  so  that  even  if 
sunk  and  ridden  over,  they  would  come  up  again. 
But  this  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do ;   and 
even  if  it  were  done,  the  next  step  would  be,  that 
the  attacking  vessel  would  not  go  over,  but  would 
atop  upon  them.     No  doubt  the  Monitor  might 
aa  easily  run  into  the  attacking  vessel  as  the  at- 
tacking vessel  into  her,  provided  the  Monitor  had 
equal  speed.     But  the  construction  of  Monitors  is 
not  favourable  for  speed ;  and  if  speed  is  to  settle 
the  question,  there  is  no  need  for  iron  plating. 
The  fact  is,  such  infallible  recipes  for  victory  a? 
Monitors  are  supposed  to  constitute,  almost  always 
break  down.    I  believe  that  such  vessels  may  be 
made  sea-worthy ;  they  may  be  made  impenetrable 
to  any  guns  at  present  in  our  navy,  and  the  gun> 
they  mount  may  be  able  to  riddle  our  iron-clad^ 
like  so  many  ships  of  card-board.     All   that  I 
grant.     But  guns  can  be  made  to  go  through  the 
towers  and  sides  of  Monitors,  though  twice  as 
thick  as  they  are;  all  the  existing  Monitors  can 
easily  be  outstripped  in  speed ;  and  vessels  with 
steel  horns  may  rip  up  their  bottoms,  and  vessels 
built  with  greatly  slanted  stems  may  be  made  to 
run  over  and  sink  them.     It  is  true  there  are  the 
guns  of  the  Monitor  to  be  encountered  by  the 
attacking  vessel.     But  if  that  vessel  has  several 
decks,  and  if  the  deck  over  the  main  hold  be 
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made  into  a  water-tank,  with  water-tight  tninfcs 
communicating  between  the  hold  and  the  decks 
above,  a  shot  between  wind  and  water  would  not 
let  water  in,  as  the  space  is  filled  with  water 
already;  and  the  attacking  vessel,  therefore,  conld 
not  be  sunk  by  any  fire  the  Monitor  could  bring 
against  her,  unless  it  could  be  made  to  pierce 
through  the  sea  so  as  to  enter  the  lower  hold 
by  which  the  flotation  is  given.  With  the  low 
elevation  of  the  Monitor  turrets,  however,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  probable  contingency. 
Small  rocket-vessels,  propelled  at  a  high  speed  by 
rocket  gas  issuing  at  the  stem  beneath  the  water, 
will  probably  be  used  in  actual  warfare  for  many 
purposes;  and  the  same  resource  may  be  em- 
ployed temporarily  to  increase  the  speed  of  large 
steamers.  If,  for  example,  the  iron-clads  of  the 
'  Warrior '  type  had  a  tube  opening  beneath  the 
water  at  each  quarter,  out  of  which  rocket  flame 
and  gas  were  made  to  issue,  the  speed  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  emission  lasted,  would  be  increased; 
and  this  temporary  acceleration  might  suffice  to 
give  her  a  decisive  superiority  over  an  opponent 
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gases,  210,  211,  213 
Dimensions  of  engines  laid  dowz 

to  curves,  419 

—  —  side  lever  marine  eiigiaf«. 
365-434 

marine  engines,  by  Caii^^ 

417  ;  by  Maudslaj,  422 ;  U 
Seaward,  424 

locomotive  engines,  433 

Disc,  revolving,  power  resident 
in,  164 

Divisor  defined,  34 

—  common,  defined,  47 
Dividend  defined,  34 
Division,  nature  of,  34  ;  exarop^.» 

of,  37 ;  explanation  of,  42 

—  of  fractions,  55 

Donny,  his  experiments  up." 
ebullition,  242 
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Double  cylinder  engines,  dia- 
grams from,  519,  523,  529 

Drawing  of  one  engine  suitable 
for  another  by  <dtering  scale, 
4 18 ;  eonyenient  sizes  for  draw- 
ings, 421 

Dnke  of  Sutherland's  yacht,  dia- 
grams from,  513-516 

Dundonald,  Earl  of,  boilers  by, 
455 

Duty  of  engineji  at  Lambeth 
Water-works,  527 

Duty  meter,  535 

Dynamical  unit,  117 

Dynamometer,  534 


EBULLITION,  242 
Elajstic   force  of  steam  at 
different  temperatures,  230 
Elbow-jointed  lever,  132 
Elliot,  Brothers,  indicator  by,  481 
Energy,  conservation  of,  115 
Engines,  if  perfect,  power  produ- 
cible by,  261 
Equations,  nature  of,  110 
Equation    for  determining    the 

speed  of  steamers,  113 
Equivalent^  mechanical,  of  heat, 

135 
Ericsson    the    designer   of   the 

American  monitors,  666 
Evaporation,  latent  heat  of,  224 

—  in  locomotives,  477 
Evaporative  powers  of  combus- 
tibles, 254 

—  power  of  coal,  447 
Exhaustion  of  chimnejrs,  437 
Expansion  of  air  by  heat»  214 
.^  of  gases,  240 

—  by  link,  diagrams  showing, 
510,  511 

—  of  steam,  263;  measure  of 
benefit  from,  264 ;  mean  pres- 
sure of  expanding  steam,  268 

—  producible  by  a  given  proro  •- 
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tion  of  lap  to  stroke  of  valve, 
271,  272 

Exoansion  producible  by  throt- 
tling the  steam,  286 

Exponents,  firactional,  75 

Eyes  of  cranks  of  wrought  iron, 
395 

Eye  of  air-pump  crosshead,  410 


FACTORS  defined,  41 
Fahrenheit's    thermometer, 
203 
*  Fairy '  steamer,  lines  of;  667 
Falling  bodies,  laws  of,  138,  144 
Fans,  power  required  to  drive, 

563 
Feed  pipe,  rule  for  proportioning, 
320 

—  pump,  to  find  the  proper  capa- 
city of,  324 

Feeding  boilers  by  Gifi&rd*8  in- 
jector, 551 

FiLn  of  water  moving  with  a 
ship,  617 

Fire  bars  of  locomotives,  451 

Fishes,  shape  of,  translatable 
into  that  of  ships,  587 

Flaud,  pumps  by,  553,  554 

Flax  mill,  568 

Floating  bridge,  diagrams  from, 
610,  511 

Flour  miU,  556 

Flue,  proper  sectional  area  of, 
446,  447 

—  boilers,  proper  proportions  of, 
447 

Flues,  sectional  area  of,  required 
to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  hour,  451 

—  collapsing  pressure  of,  471 
Fluids,  motion  of,  148 
Fly-wheels,  momentum  of,  157  ; 

bursting  velocity  of,  163 

—  should  have  power  equal  to 
six  half  strokes,  311 

2 
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Fly-wheel,  Bonlton  and  Watt's 
rule  for  the,  330 

—  shaft,  344,  347 

Force,  conservation  of,  116 

—  centrifugal,  169 ;  how  to  mea- 
sure, 160;  bursting  yelocitj, 
163 

—  of  dilatation,  209 

—  elastic,  of  steam  at  different 
ti^mperatures,  by  M.  Regnault^ 
230 

Form  of  least  resistance  in  ships, 

679 
Formula    for    determining   the 

speed  of  steamers,  113 
Foot  yalve,  passages  to  find  the 

proper  area  of,  322 
Fractions,  nature  of,  8;  Tulgar, 

8;  decimal,  9 

—  multiplication  by,  13 

—  nature  and  properties  of,  44  ; 
how  to  reduce  a  fraction  to  its 
lowest  terms,  47 

—  addition  and  subtraction  o^ 
49 

—  how  to  reduce  to  a  common 
denominator,  60 

—  multiplication  and  division  of^ 
65 

—  squares  and  square  roots  of, 
66 

—  cubes  and  cube  roots  of,  70 

—  resolvable  into  infinite  series, 
96 

Fractional  exponents,  76 
Frame,  midship,  of  ships,  best 

position  of,  601 
Franklin  Institute,  experiments 

on  steam  by,  228 
French    Academy,    experiments 

on  steam  by,  228 
Friction,  176 ;  coeflScient  of,  176 ; 

experiments  on  by  Morin  and 

Bochetj  176 
'—  of  crank  pins,  179 

—  —  bearings  varies  with  the 


GIB 

pressure,    180;    relations    ol 

pressure  and  velocity,  182 
Friction  of  flowing  water,  288 

engines,  626 

water  in   pipes  does  not 

vaiy  with  the  pressure,  619 
bodies  moving  in    'water 

varies  with  nature  of  surface, 

634 
the  bottom  the  main  sonree 

of  resistance  in  ships,  610,  639 
bottom  of  steamer  'Lein- 

ster,'  633 
Fuel,  different  kinds  o^  heating 

power,  264 

—  consumed  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour  at  Chelsea 
Water-works,  628 

Fulling  mill,  668 
Furnaces,  temperatures  o^  257; 
rates  of  combustion  in,  259 

—  importance  of  high  tempem> 
ture  o(  640,  641 


GAS  into  a  vacuum,  Telodtr  o^ 
161 
Gases,  dilatation  and  compressico 
of,  210,  211,  213 

—  and  vapours,  difference  be- 
tween, 222 

—  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure. 
223 

—  specific  heats  of,  236,  240; 
densities,  volumes,  and  rates 
of  expansion  of,  240 

Gearing,  differential,  127 
Gearings  proportions  proper  for, 

364 
Gibs  and  cutters  of  crosshead,  37'^ 

side  rods,  376 

through  erosstail,  386 

—  —  air  pump  orossheiid. 

406 
—  —  air  pump  side  rods, 

416 
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Giffard's  injector,  661 

Gkss  works,  672 

Governor  for  steam  engines,  173 

—  to  determine  the  right  pro- 
portions of  the,  338 

Grate  coal  burned  on  each  square 
foot  in  different  boilers,  461 

—  surface  to  eyaporate  a  cubic 
foot  per  hour,  461 

—  bars  per  nominal  horse-power 
in  steamws,  463 

GraYity,  nature  oi^  138 
Gudgeons  in  side  lever,  390 
Guns,  piston,  664 
Gyration,  centre  oi^  166 ;  to  find 

the  position  of,  168 
Gyroscope^    phenomena  of  the, 

138 
Gwynn's  centrifbgal  pump,  666 


'  ll ANSA' steamer, proportions 
XL    of  machineiy  o^  462 
Haystack  boiler,  466 
Heat>  motive  power  o(  184 

—  mechanical  equivalent  of,  136, 
241 

power  producible  by,  197 

—  sensible,  defined,  199 

—  latent,  defined,  199 

—  specific,  defined,  199 

—  dilatation  by,  206 

—  specific,  234 

—  unit  of;  234 

—  effect  of  in  accelerating  the 
velocity  of  riven,  618 

Heating  surface  of  boiler  per 
square  foot  of  fire  grate,  461 

to  evaporate  a  cubic 

foot  of  water  per  hour,  461 

—  — and  cooling  surface 

of  condenser,  462 

in  modem  boilers,  638 

Height  from  which  bodies  have 

fallen  determinable  tcom  their 

velocity,  146 


IND 

Height  from  which  bodies  have 
fallen  determinable  from  their 
time  of  figJUng;  146 

—  of  chimney  proper  for  different 
boilers,  489 

Hodgkinson,  strength  of  woods 
according  to,  189;  law  of 
strength  of  pillars  by,  190, 
194 ;  of  cast  iron  beams,  196 

Horse-power,  nominal,  definition 
of,  117 

actual,  definition  of,  117 

Hot  well,  indicator  diagrams 
from,  616,  616 

Hydraulic  press,  pressure  pro- 
ducible by,  120,  124 

—  head  of  water  different  from 
hydrostatic  head,  616 

—  mean  depth  of  a  ship,  623 
H^drustatic  resistance  of  vessels 

increases  with  speed  and  with 
breadth,  609 

—  head  of  water  different  from 
hydzanlic  head,  616 


ICE,  weight  of  at  32<',  206 
—  made  in  a  red-hot  cru- 
cible, 246 
Improvements  required  in  boilers 

and  condensers,  644 
Inches,     square    and    circular, 
spherical,     sylindrical,     and 
conical,  13 
IncommensuraUei;  nature  of,  67 
Indian  system  of  numeration,  6 
Indicator,  construction  of   the, 
479;  Bichards',  480;  method 
of  applying  the^  482,  630 
—  diagrams,  how  to  read,  482  ; 
how  to  take,  630 ;  various  ex- 
amples of,  486 ;  from  air  pump, 
494,  604,  613 ;  from  hot  well, 
616;  f^m  water  pump,  617; 
from  double  cylinder  engines, 
623,  629 
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Indicator  diagrams,  showing 
momentum  of  indicator  pis- 
ton, 498 

Inertia  defined,  156 

Infinite  Beries,  how  to  resolye 
fractions  into,  96 

—  strains  from  crank  and  elbow- 
jointed  lerer,  132 

Injection  pipe,  to  find  the  proper 

area  o^  321 
Injector,  G-ifikrd's,  551 
Inyisible  lights  140 
Iron,  steel,  and    other   metals, 

strengths  of,  185 

—  fusible  at  low  temperatures^ 
217 

—  works,  572 

Iron-dad  steamers  penetrable  by 

shot,  662 
Irrational  nnmbers  defined,  66 
'  Island  Qneen/  indicator  diagram 

from,  487 


TET,  composite,  in  chimney,  458 
0     Jonle's  experiments  on  the 

condensation  of  steam,  250 
Journals  of  crosshead,    proper 

dimensions  o^  371 
—  —  air  pump  crosshead,  412 


LAMBETH  Water-works,  en- 
gines at,  519 ;    diagrams 

from,  523 ;  duty  of,  527 
Latent  heat  defined,  199 

of  liquefaction,  220 

—  heats  of  steams  from  water, 

alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuret 

of  carbon,  224 
Lap  of  yalre  proper  for  a  given 

amount  of  expansion,  270, 273, 

275 
— on  eduction  side,  efi^ects 

of,  271,  280 
Lead  plug,  476 
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*Leinster*  steamer,  compntatioa 

of  friction  o^  638 
Length  of  pendulum  to  Tibrate 

at  any  given  speed,  171 

—  —  vessels  should  Taxy  with 
intended  speed,  607 

Leslie's     explanation     of      the 

strength  of  iron,  187 
Letestu,  pumps  by,  553,  554 
Lever,  action  of  tiie,  123 

—  elbow-jointed,  182 
Levers  of  Stanhope  press,  1S2 
Light,  invisible,  140 

Lineal  measure  explained,  11 
lines  of  ships,  576 ;  illustnt^ 

by  shape  of  fishes,  587 
Link  motion,  286 

—  expansion  by,  diagrams  show- 
ing, 510,  511 

Liquefaction,  216;  latent  heat 

o^  220  ;  of  gases,  223 
Liquids,  dilatation  of  by  heat, 

209 

—  specific  heats  of^  236 
Locomotive  engines,  proper  pit)- 

portions  o^  433 
— -  boiler,  example  of,  474 

—  efiE^ency  of  steam  wessek, 
451 

Logarithms,  nature  o^  76  ;  mode 

of  using,  82 
Lowest  terms,  how  to  reduce  a 

fraction  to,  47 


MADAGASCAR,  mode  of  nu- 
meration used  in,  2 
Machines,  strains  and  strengths 
of,  119,  128 

—  how  to  determine  povrer  of. 
121 

Magnitude,  standards  of,  11 
Magnus,  his  experiments  npoe 

ebullition,  242 
Main  links,  335 

—  centre  of  land  engines^  336 
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Main  oentze  of  marine  engines, 
389 

—  beam  of  land  engines,  how  to 
proportion,  887 

Maize  mill,  667 

Marine  engines,  proportions  of 
the  paits  of,  366-434 

—  boilers,  proportions  o(  451, 
452 

Marquis  de  THdpital,  his  rale 

for  finding  the  centrifiigal  force, 

160 
Materials,  strength  of,  184 
Mandslay  and  Co/s  side  lever 

engines,  dimensions  of,  422 
Maximum  density  of  water,  205 
Midship  section  of  ships,  best 

form  o^  689 

—  frame  of  ships,  best  position 
of,  601 

Mill  gearing,  proportions  proper 
for,  364 

Mills:  flour,  656;  barley,  666; 
rye,  667 ;  maize,  667 ;  bean, 
668;  oil,  668;  saw,  658; 
sugar,  664 ;  cotton,  663  ;  weav- 
ing, 666 ;  wool,  666 ;  deling, 
668  ;  flax,  668 ;  paper,  670 ; 
rolling,  673 

Millwall  Ironworks,  engines  by, 
649 

Mechanical  power  from  the  sun, 
116 

nature  of,  184 

—  —  of  the  universe  constant, 

137 

—  equivalent  of  heat,  136 
Melting  points  of  solids,  218 
Membrane  pump,  by  BriUe 
Mercury,  relative  density  of,  149 
i—  into  B  vacuum,  velocity  o^ 

160 
Merryweather,  pumps  by,  663, 

664 
Metals,  strengths  of,  186 

—  conducting  powers  o(  249 


ORD 

Molecular    attraction    of  water 

retards  boiling,  242 
Momentum,  defined,  166 ;  of  rams^ 

166 ;  of  cannon  balls,  156 

—  of  heavy  moidng  bodies,  how 
measured,  167 ;  of  a  revolving 
disc,  164 

indicator  piston,  498 

Monitors,  features  of  their  con- 
struction, 666 ;  weak  points 
o^  667 ;  mode  of  destroying, 
668 

Moors  brought  decimal  system 
into  Europe,  6 

Morin's  experiments  on  friction, 
176 

Morin,  General,  his  experiments 
on  various  machines,  6') 3-67 2 

Motive  power  of  heat,  134 

Motion  of  fluids,  148 

—  power  required  to  produce, 
167 

—  in  a  circle,  168 
Multiplication,    nature    of,   24; 

multiplication  table,   27,  33; 
examples  o^  29 ;  mode  of  per- 
forming. 32 
Multiplier  defined,  29 
Multiplicand  defined,  29 
Multiplication  by  fractions,  13 

—  of  fractions,  65  • 

*  Munster,'    indicator    diagrams 

from,  489 
Mylne,  his  constant  for  velocity 

of  water  in  pipes,  297 


NAPIEK,  DAVID,  his    hay- 
stack boilers,  251,  464 
Numerator  of  fr^u^tions  defined,  8 


OAK  poets,  proper  load  for,  192 
Oil  mill,  668 
Ordnance,   increased    power   of 
attainable,  664 
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'  Orontes  '  indicator,    diagrams 

from.  499,  501 
Oscillation,  centre  o^  170 
Oxygen  required  for  combustion, 

253 


FlDDLE  shaft,  426 
Paper  mill,  570 
Parallel  motion,  how  to  describe 

the,  299 
Parallelepiped,     circumscribing, 

585 
I'eclet^s  rule  for  proportions  of 

chimneys,  440 
Pendulum,  action  of  the,  141 

—  laws  of  the,  170 

—  centrifdgal,  173 
Percussion,  centre  of,  166 
Perrin,  pumps  by,  553,  554 
Pen^«  pumps  by,  558,  554 
Persian  wheel,  555 

*  Persia '  steamer,  560 

Phipps,  on  resistances  of  bodies 

by,  630 
PiUars,  law  of  strength  o^  190, 

194 
Pipes,  velocity  of  water  flowing 

m,  288.  626 

—  and  passages,  proper  propor- 
tions of  for  dmerent  powers, 
432 

Piston  rod  for  land  engines,  335 

of  marine  engines,  377 

table  of  propor- 
tions o^  431 

—  valves,  by  D.  Thomson,  520 

—  g^ns,  664 

Plates  of  boilers,  proper  thick- 
ness of,  464 

Plus,  the  sign  of  addition,  16 

Pneumatic  Despatch  Company's 
engine,  indicator  diagrams 
from,  508,  509 

Portsmouth  floating  bridge,  dia- 
grams from,  510,  511 
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Posts  of  oak,  proper  load  for,  19: 
Powers  and  roots  of  numbecs,  7^ 
Power,  mechanical,  from  the  ss:, 
116 

—  mechanical,  nature  o^  134 

—  motive  of  heat^  134 

—  required  to  pzoduoe  nuytioc 

157 

—  resident  in  a  reTolTing  disc, 
164 

—  producible  by  a  given  quaa- 
tity  ofheat,  261 

in  a  perfect  engine,  261 

—  cheapest  source  of^  262 

•—  nominal,  how  to  determine 
301 ;  Admiralty  rule  for,  303 

of  boilers   an  indefinite 

expression,  444 

—  and  performance  of  engin*^ 
479 

—  loom  weaving,  566 

—  required  to  produce  agiTvn 
speed  in  steam  yessela^  621, 
624,  641 

Press,  Stanhope,  132 
Pressure,  atmospheric^  how  pro- 
duced, 149 

—  permissible  on  bearings  mov- 
ing with  a  given  speed,  180 

—  strength  of  boiler  to  witk- 
stand,  463 

—  safe,  in  a  cylindrical  btMler. 
467,  469 

—  collapsing  of  flues,  471 
Pressures  and  volumes  of  gas,  213 
Printing  machines,  571 
Product  defined,  29 
Prqjectiles  should  contain  rock^ ^ 

composition,   664;    and    havf 

spiral   feathers  to  pat   thesi 

into  revolution,  664 
Proportion,  nature  of,  60 
Proportions  of   steam    engines, 

301,  309 
engines  laid  down  to  carves, 

419 


. 
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Proportions  of  looomotiTe  en- 
gines, 433 

*—  —  boilers,  436 

wasgon  boilers,  446;  of 

flue  boi^is,  447 

Pump,  combined  plunger  and 
backet,  520 

Pumps,  lelatiye  effidencj  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  563 

—  by  yarious  makers,  668,  664 
Pumping  engine  at  St.  Kathe- 

rine's  docks,  diagram  from,  407 

—  engines,  friction  of^  626 ;  duty 
0^627 


AUOTIENT  defined,  34 

EADIATION  of  heat,  248 
Bankine,  his  method  of  com- 
puting speed  of  steam  vessels, 
641 

Ratio,  or  proportion,  nature  o^  60 

Beaumurs  thermometer,  203 

Red-hot  crucible^  ice  made  in,  246 

Reduction,  99 

Regnault,  his  experiments  on 
oQatation  of  gases,  212 

Regnaulf  s  formulflB  for  the  elastic 
force  of  steam,  229 

Relative  bulks  of  water  and  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  161 

Rennie,  tensile  strength  of  metals 
according  to,  187 

'Research,  indicator  diagram 
from,  602 

Resistance  of  ressels,  676 

mainly  caused  by  fric- 
tion, 610,  639 

at  bow  and  stem,  630 

—  hydrostatic^  of  Teasels,  in- 
creases with  speed  and  with 
breadth,  609 

'  Rhone '  steamer,  proportions  of 
engines  and  boilers  of,  649 


SID 

Richards'  Indicator,  481 

Rivers,  velocity  of,  288 

—  have  water  highest  where 
stream  is  ftstest,  612  ,*  effect  of 
temperature  on  Telocity,  613 

Riveted  joints,  best  proportions 
o^  461 ;  strength  o^  461 

Revolving  bodies,  centriftiffal 
force  %  161;  bursting  v^o- 
city,  163 

Rocket  vessels  propelled  by 
rockets,  a  new  expedient  of 
warfare,  670 

Roman  method  of  numeration,  4 

Roots,  square,  64  ;  cube,  69 

Ropes  tightened  by  pulling  side- 
ways, 126 

Rule  of  three,  61 

Rye  mill,  666 


SAFETY  valTes,  rule  for  pro- 
portioning^ 317 
Saw  mill,  668 ;  for  veneers,  660 

—  circular,  669 

—  for  stones,  660 
Screwjpressure  producible  by,  120 

—  differential,  pressure  produ- 
cible by,  120,  126 

—  of  Archimedes,  665 

*  Scud,'  diagram  from  hot  well  of, 
616 

Seaward  and  Co/s  side  lever  en- 
gines, dimensions  of,  424 

Sectional  area  of  boiler  flues  or 
tubes,  461 ;  of  chimney,  461 

Sensible  heat  deflned,  199 

Side  lever,  proper  proportions  of^ 
388 ;  studs  of,  390 ;  thickness 
of  eye  round,  393 

engines,  dimensions  of,  by 

Oaird  and  Co.,  417;  by 
Maudslay,  422;  by  Seaward, 
424 

—  rods  of  marine  engines,  proper 
proportions  of,  373 
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Side  rods  of  air  pamp  in  marine 

engines^  413 
Solid  measare  explained,  11 
Solids,  meltinff  points  of,  218 
Specific  heat  defined,  1 99 
234 ;  of  different  bodies, 

235,  239 

—  heats  nnder  constant  pressure 
and  nnder  constant  Tolnme, 
237,  242 

—  grayities,  tables  of,  239 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic 

acid,  263 
Speed  of  steamers,  role  for  de- 
termining, 113 

—  —  steam  yessels,  how  to 
determine,  620,  624,  641 

yesselB  a  main  condition  of 

snccess  in  war,  666 

—  —  common  steamers  may  be 
increased  by  rocket  compo- 
sition, 670 

Shafts,  strength  of,  196 

—  of  fly-wheel,  844,  847 

«—  for  paddles,  426 ;  sizes  of 
wrought-iron  shafts  for  dif- 
ferent powers,  426 

Ships,  maximum  breadth  of,  best 
position  of,  601 

—  length  of,  should  rary  with 
intended  speed,  607 

—  resistance  of,  mainly  caused 
by  fnction,  610,  639 

Spherical  measure,  13 
Spheroidal  condition  of  water, 

244 
Square  measure  explained,  11 

—  and  circular  inches,  13 

—  roots,  nature  of,  64 

—  —  of  fimctions,  65 

—  root,  method  of  extracting,  68 
Squares  and  square  roots,  64 

—  of  fractions,  66 

St  Katherine's  Dock,  diagram 

of  engine  at,  497 
Standa^  of  magnitude,  11 


STB 

Stanhope  press,  lererB  of,  132 

Stays  of  boilers,  462 

Steam-engines,  great  waste  of 
heat  in,  135 

Steam-enffine,  theory  of  the,  197 

Steams,  Latent  heats  of  from 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  sul- 
phur of  carbon,  224 

Steam  and  water,  relatire  bulks 
of,  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
161 

*—  of  atmospheric  pressure,  den- 
sity o(  151 

—  rushing  into  a  Tacnum,  Telo- 
city of,  161 ;  Telocity  the  same 
at  all  pressures,  152  ;  velocxtr 
into  the  atmosphere,  153 

—  sensible  and  latent  heat  ol 
byM.  Begnsult,  225;  ^b^k 
force  of,  226-233 

—  expanding,  mean  pressure  o^ 
268 

—  ports,  313 

—  pipes,  proper  size  of^  315 

—  boilers,  proportions  o^  436 

—  room,  450 

—  ports  of  locomotiTes,  476 

—  pipes  of  locomotiTes,  477 

—  nayigation,  575 

—  yessels,  looomotiTe  efiicienrj 
0^451 

Steamers,  equation  for  determine 

ing  speed  of,  118 
Steamer, '  Fairy,'  body  plan  ot 

657 ;  *  Battler,'  658 ;  *  Bremen/ 

659 ;  *  Persia,'  560 ;  '  Warrior; 

561 
Stones,  strength  of^  186 

—  machine  for.  sawing,  560 
Strains  of  machines,  how  mea* 

Bured,  119,  128 

—  infinite,  how  produced,  132 
Strap  of  side  ro^  proper  dimen- 
sions of,  375 

connecting  rod,  proper  di- 
mensions of,  384 
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Straps  of  air  pomp  side  rodB, 
414 

Strengths  of  machines,  how  de- 
termined, 119,  128 

Strength  of  main  beam  of  an 
engine,  128 

materials     184  ;      ehistic 

strength,  184 

—  —  cast-iron  columns,  190, 
194 ;  of  cast-iron  beams,  196 ; 
of  shafts,  196 

— -  —  boiler  to  withstand  any 
^yen  pressure^  463 

Stnds  of  the  beam  of  land  en- 
gines, 836 

—  in  side  lever,  890;  metal 
round  studs,  893 

Subtraction,  nature  o^  19;  in- 
dicated by  —  or  minus,  20 ; 
method  g£  performing^  21; 
examples  of,  23 

—  of  fractions,  49 
Sugar  mill,  661 

Sun  the   source  of  mechanical 

power,  116 
Superficial   measure    explained, 

11 
Superheater,  poportions  of,  in 

steamer '  Bhone,'  560 
Surds  or  inoommensurables,  67 
Surface  of  boiler  required  to  eya- 

porate  a  cubic  foot  of  water 

per  hour,  444 

—  condensers,  proportions  of,  in 
steamer '  Hansa/  462 

—  condensers,  462 

—  heating,  df  modem  boilers, 
638 

—  condensers  cause  internal 
corrosion  in  boilers,  647  ;  pro- 
proportions  of  in  steamer 
'Bhone,'660 

TABLE  of  addition,  16 
Tables,  multiplication,  27, 
33 
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'Tay'  steamer,  dimensions  oi^ 
417 

Temperature  defined,  199 

Temperatures  of  liquefiiction  and 
ebullition  constant,  201 

—  —  steam  at  different  pres- 
sures, 230 

Tensile  strengths  of  metals,  187 ; 
of  woods,  188;  crashing 
strengths  of  woods,  189;  of 
iron,  190 

•^  strength  of  boiler  plates,  462 

'Teyiot*  steamer,  dimensions  o^ 
417 

Theory  of  the  steam  engine,  197 

Thermo-dynamics,  197 

Thermometers,  202;  Centigrade, 
Beaumur's  and  Fahremieit's 
compared,  204 

Themial  unit,  234 

Thomson,  D.,  rotatiye  pumping 
engines  by,  618;  double  cy- 
linder engines  by,  619;  com- 
bined plunger  and  bucket 
pump  by,  620 

Tluottung  the  steam,  effect  of, 
286 

Time  during  which  bodies  hare 
fiillen  determinable  from  their 
velocity,  146 

—  —  by  height 

fallen  through,  147 

Toothed  wheeb,  proportions  pro- 
per for,  364 

Torsion,  strength  to  resist,  of 
different  metals,  196 

Transrerse  section  of  ships,  best 
form  of,  689 

Tubes  of  locomotiTe  boilers,  476 

'Tweed'  steamer,  dimensions  o^ 
417 

Tylor,  pumps  by,  668,  664 


*  TTLSTEB,'  indicator  diagrami 
U   from,  491,  496,  496,  606 
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Unit,  meaning  of  the  term,  7 
—  of  heat,  284 

Uptake  of  boilers,  sectional  area 
o4  539 


VACUUM,    Telocity   of    air, 
water,  and    mercoiy  into, 

1 49 ;  of  steam  and  ffas,  151 
Valaes  of  different  coius  in  gene- 
rating steam,  256 
YiJve  piston,  bj  D.  Thomson, 

520 
Vaporisation,  222;    latent  heat 

of,  224 
Vapours   and   gases;  difference 

between,  222 
Velocities,  yirtual,  law  of,  117 
Velodtj  of  falling  bodies,  142 
determinable  from 

height  fallen,  144 ;  from  time 

of  falling,  144     . 
<—  —  air,  water,  and  mercury 

into  a  Tacaum,  149;  of  steam 

and  gas,  151 
^-  —  rotation  that  will  burst  by 

centrifugal  force,  163 

—  permissible  in  bearings  moT- 
ing  under  a  giyen  pressure, 
182 

—  of  water  in  rivers,  canals,  and 
pipes,  288 

—  —  water  flowing  in  pipes  and 
canals,  626 

Veneer  saw,  560 
Vermicelli  machine,  557 
Vertical  tubes,  adTuntages    o^ 

540 
Vessels,  resistance  o^  575 ;  proper 

shape  of,  578 

—  maximum  breadth  o^  best 
position  o(  601 

—  length  of,  should  vary  with 
intended  speed,  607 

•—  resistance  o^  mainly  caused 
by  friction,  610,  639 


WAV 

Vibrations  of  pendxilQxiifl»  mk  f: 

determining,  171 
*  Victoria  and  Albert,'  indicaL 

diagram  from,  606 
Virtual  Telocities;  law  of^  117 
Viscosity  or  molecular  attzactk: 

242 
Tit  viva,  nature  of,  134 
Volumes,  relatiTe  of  -water  ti 

steam  at  atmospheric  press^j 

151 

—  and  pressnres  of  gases,  213 

—  of  gases,  240 

Vulgar  fractions;  nature  of,  8 


WAGGON    boUen,     propc^ 
tions  of,  445 
Water,  relatiTe  density  o^  149 

—  into  a  yacuum,  Telocily  a£ 
150 

—  and  steam,  relatiTe  bn]b 
of,  at  atmospheric  pieasiiR. 
151 

—  maximum  density  ot,  205 

—  weight  oi;  at  82'',  205 

—  velocity  ot,  in  rirers,  eanak 
and  pipes, 

—  worLs,  indicator  diagram  fits 
pump,  517 

—  lines  of  ships,  576;  illos- 
trated  by  shape  of  fishes,  5^ 

—  in  pipes,  friction  of  the  saiK 
at  all  pressures,  619 

—  velocity  of,  in  pipes,  626 ;  ii 
canals,  626 

War,  maritime^    new  resourea 

available  for,  666-670 
'Warrior'    steamer,  body  phsi 

0^  661 ;  transverse  section  cf 

662 
Waste  water  pipe,  to  find  tlx 

proper  diameter  of,  324 
Wave  raised  by  a  vessel,  597. 

604 ;  motion  o(  605 
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WEA 


ZUR 


Weaving    by  steam,    666;    by 

compressed  air,  573 
Weights  lifted  by  machines,  121 
Wenham's  double   cylinder  en- 
gine, 528 
Wheels,  teeth  o^  855 
Winch,  weights  lifted  by,  120 
Wirtz's  Zurich  machine,  555 


Woods,  strength  of,  186 
Wool-spinning  mill,  566 
Working  beam  of  land  engines, 
how  to  proportion,  337 


fTERO,  absolute,  201 
iJ    Zurich  machine,  555 
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NEW,  ENLARGED,  &  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION 

OF  THE  ARTISAN  CLUB'S  TREATISE  ON 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


In  One  Yolome,  4to.  with  87  Plates  and  6-16  Engrarings  on 
Wood  (200  new  in  the  Fifth  Edition),  price  428. 

TREATISE 

ON 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE 

In  its  TABions  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 

Stbax  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agrioultubb;  with 

Theobbtioal  Intbstigations  bbspboting  thb  Motivb  Powbb 

OF  Ubat,  and  thb  Pboportions  op  Stbam-Bnoinbs;  Tablbs 

OF  THB  Right  Dimensions  op  bvbry  Pabt;  and  Pbactical 

Instructions  fob  thb  Manupaoturb  and  Manaobmbnt 

OF  BTBBT  SPBCIBS  OP  BNOINB  IN  ACTUAL  USB. 

Bj  JOHN  BOUENB,  C.E. 

BXXKO 

The  Sixth  Edition  of  iht  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Enffine. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

'Whils   many  books  haye  been  nsefuUj  composed  to 

make  the  gennaX  public  soqnalntod  with  that  power  which  ia  clianginff 
the  face  of  onr  country,  and  altering  many  of  the  conditions  of  society, 
the  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Englne  has  steadily  advauoed 
in  the  esteem  of  those  persons  who  need  a  more  thorough  and  worlc- 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  claims  of  this  work  have  always 
been  based  on  iu  practical  character.  It  originally  appeared  in  parts,  with 
the  defects  of  form  and  arrancrement  incident  to  that  mode  of  publication; 
besides  this  disadvantage,  its  literal  shortcomings  were  oonspicnous ;  yet  the 
amount  of  solid  information  in  w  bich  it  abounded,  and  its  practical  tendency, 
which  the  mechanical  members  of  the  profession  were  quick  to  reoognise,  in- 
sured for  it  great  success.  In  this  iilth  edition,  the  original  tremse  is  so 
changed  by  excision,  amplification,  and  amendment,  that  the  work  is  sub- 
stantially new.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  elaborate  treatises  on  the  seientifio 
{principles  which  govern  the  steam-engine,  and  their  practical  application  to 
U  several  parts  In  construction ;  and  with  its  87  plates  and  616  woodcuts 
fSOO  new  in  this  editicm),  added  to  its  extensive  tables,  it  forms  a  truly  cyclo- 
psedian  monograph.  In  offering  it  to  the  public  as  the  maturer  product  of 
nis  skill,  its  experienced  Author  says  —  If  tkii  work  U  tobt  aupeneded  by  a 
better  one.  it  mutt  be  written  by  tome  other  person  than  tM;  for.  upon  the 
whole^  itutu  good  a  work  a$Iam  able  to  write  on  the  subfeet.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  complete  and  exhaustive.' 

Dailt  Naws. 

London :  LONaM AN,  aB££N,  and  00.  Fatemoeter  Bow. 


BOUSHE  OH  THE  BTEAJr-^KHOIHH. 


*Thib  reprodaction  of  the  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on  the 

Steam-Enjcine  contains  so  tokoj  additions  and  emendations  as  to  render 
the  work  sabetantiaUy  a  new  one.   The  new  edition  extends  to  4flS  eloeelj. 

printed  pages The  work  is  admirably  arranijed:  a  larse  nnmber 

of  new  iHBtee  and  woodents  has  been  added ;  and  it  has  be<m  earefislly 
indned,  so  that  all  the  information  oontidned  in  it  is  easily  aoceasible.  T)i« 
size,  ftilness.  and  accuracy  of  the  volnme  are  the  beet  evidences  of  the  great 
labour  which  the  Anthor  nas  bestowed  apon  it,  and  of  his  praetiGal  aeqiuinv 
anoe  with  the  suhJect ;  and  we  can  oongratuli^  him  upon  aocompllahuig  hif 


task  of  embodying  in  this  treatise  the  best  information  on  the  Bnoject  of  the 
steam-engine  which  at  preeents  eilsts.' 


MxcHAincs'  MAexsm. 


*  Thb  first  edition  of  this  great  work  was  brong^bt  out  in 
parts  in  1846,  with  many  imperfections,  clear)/  discerned  br  its  Editor. 
These  defects  were  so  compensated  by  novel  and  sterling  qualities,  that  ths 
book  at  once  commended  ita^  to  the  ikvoor  of  practical  men,  and  has  re> 
tained  its  position  ever  since.  The  present  edition  is  to  a  great  extent  a  oev 
work,  deaied  of  the  fkalta  which  disfigured  the  original,  and  rstadning  only 
those  parts  which  continue  to  represent  the  present  state  of  the  tones  cf 
which  they  treat.  Mr.  Bourne  himself  is  saUsfled  with  the  treatise  as  it  nov 
stands.  V  tki$  workf  he  says  in  his  preface,  iMtobe  aupeneded  hp  a  better 
one,  it  wuut  be  written  bg  eome  other  perton  tMan  me;Jbr,  maon  ttmwekole,  itiM 
OM  ffood  a  work  OM I  am  able  to  write  on  tke  eubieet.  The  volume  ia  flbmlsbed 
wlUi  elaborate  tables,  and  no  less  than  87  plates  and  546  woodmta,  of  whicb 
200  are  new  in  this  edition.  We  suppose  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  pvesens 
state  of  the  arts  the  work  oould  have  been  got  np  in  a  more  appnqiriate  or 
satia&otory  manner.'  bPccxAioa. 

*  The  fifth  edition  of  the  invalnable  work  on  the  steam- 
engine  drawn  up  under  the  revision  of  the  Artisan  Club  has  Just  been  pob- 
lished,  with  the  information  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  J. 
BovRHX,  the  original  Sditor,  and  so  many  additions  and  emendations  ss  to 
entitle  the  volume  to  bo  considered  a  new  treatise.  Mr.  Bourne  dedsres 
that  most  of  the  faults  in  the  original  work  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  present  edition  servioeabfte  to  the 
reader,  and  a  fair  embodiment  of  the  best  Information  which  at  preeeiit 


exists  on  the  suhJect  of  the  steam-engine.  To  dilate  upon  the  merfts  of  s 
work  so  well  known  as  the  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-KngiDa 
would  be  useless ;  but  Ibr  thoee  persons  who,  owing  to  their  brief  oonneooa 
with  the  engineering  profession,  are  unacquainted  with  the  book,  we  nuy 
state  that  the  liistory  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  gradual  improvemait 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to  the  present  time, 
is  carefully  and  judielonsly  given,  and  tliat  every  point  connected  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  steam-engine  is  fisirly  and  dispassionately  diacossed. 
Beyond  this  we  need  oulv  refer  to  the  subjeete  treated  of  in  the  several 
chapters— the  scientific  principles,  the  general  theory,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  steam-engine;  on  boilers;  on  pumping,  mill,  marine,  locomotive, 
and  agricultural  engines;  steam  navigation ;  prefects  of  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine;  and  rules  and  tables  for  finding  the  proper  proportions  of 
steam  engines.  To  these  is  added  an  appendix  containing  all  the  theoretical 
data  likely  to  be  required  by  the  practical  engineer.  The  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation given  is  rendered  particularly  lucid  by  the  carefully  executed  illus- 
trations which  accompany  the  volume.  As  a  treatise  for  practical  men  the 
work  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  wUI, 
doubtless,  long  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  its  acknowledged  merits 
have  secured  for  it.'  Murnra  JouxvaIm 
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The  TALE  of  the  GBEAT   PEBSIAN  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 

HerodoUu.   By  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Cox.  KJL  late  Scholar  of  Tria.  OolL  Qua. 

Pep.  8vo.  7*.  6a. 

ANCIENT  HISTOBY  of  EGYPT,  A88YBIA,  aad  BABYLONIA.    Pv 

the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'   Fcp.  Svo.  <*. 

CBITICAL  HISTOBY  of  the   LANGUAGE   and   UTEBATUBS  of 

Ancient  Greece.   By  William  Mubs,  of  Caldwell.   5  vols.  Svo.  A  9a. 

HISTOBY  of  the  LITEBATUBE  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.  Br  Pro- 
fessor K.  O.  MttLLBB.  Translated  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  GsQBaB.Cossi- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J<|W.  Donaldboh,  D J).    8  vols.  Svo.  Ms. 

HISTOBY  of  the  B0HAN8  nadMr  the  EXPIBX.  By  the  Ber. 
Chablbb  Mebiyalb,  B  J).   7  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  £6. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOHAN  BEPUBLIC:  a  Short  History  of  die  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bev.  Chablbb  Uebitau,  BJ>. 
Iftno.  7*.  (kl. 

The  BIOGBAPHICAL  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  its  Ongin 
in  Greece  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Gbobob  Hbbxt  Lbves.  BeviMdaad 
enlarged  Edition.   8vo.lte. 

HISTOBY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  BdENCSS.  By  Wiluam  Whxwell* 
DJ).F.B.S.  Master  of  Trill.  Coll.  Oantab.  TUrd  Bditioiu  Svoh.  frovn 
8vo.  24*. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLI8HSD  BY  LONOMAN  ▲^td  CO.  S 

CBITICAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  E^hurgh 
Metiew,   By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lo&d  MACA.t7LA.T. 

liiBSAJKT  Editiok,  3  voIb.  Syo.  36«. 

Travblleb's  Ebitioh,  in  1  toI.  21«. 

In  PoCKBT  T0LUHB8, 3  vols.  fcp.  21«. 

Fboplb'0  Editiok,2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8«. 

EOTFT'S  PLACE  in  mnVEBSAL  HI8T0BY ;  an  Historical  Inyesti- 
ntion.  B7  C.  C.  J.  BvBSBir.  D J).  Translated  by  G.  H.  Cottbell,  MA« 
With  many  lUustrations.   4  vols.  Svo.  £5  8«.    Vol.  V.  is  nearly  ready. 

MAinrDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBEASITEY ;  compriaing  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History^  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories, 
Vcp.  Svo.  10s. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CHBOVOLOOICAL  EHCYCLOPJEDIA,  presenting 
in  a  tarief  and  convenient  form  Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events 
of  Universal  Histoiy.   By  B.  B.  Woodwabd,  F.SA.  Librarian  to  the  Queen. 

HISTOBY  of  CHBISTIAH  HISSIOHS;  their  Agents  and  their  Remits. 
ByT.W.  M.MAB8HALL.   SvolaSvaMt.         « 

HISTOBY  of  the  EABLY  CHUBCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Niciea»  aj).  325.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

HISTOBY  of  WESLEYAN  XETHOBISM.  By  Gxobob  Smith, 
F.A.S.    New  Edition,  with  Portraits,  in  31  parts.   Price  6d.  each. 

HISTOBY  of  HODEBN  KUSIC;  a  Conrse  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution.  By  Johv  Hullah.  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in 
King's  College  and  in  Queen's  College,  London.    Post  Svo.  60. 6d. 

HISTOBY  of  HEBICnrE,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Time.   By  Edvabp  Mebton,  MJ>.  F.G.S.    Vol.  L   Svo.  12«.  Qd, 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 

SIB  JOBJr  ELIOT,  a  Biography:  1590—1632.  By  Jomr  Fobstbr. 
With  Two  Portraits  on  Steel  from  the  Originals  at  Port  Eliot.  2  vols, 
crovm  Svo.  80s. 

LETTEBS  and  LITE  of  FEAVCIS  BACOIT,  incloding  aU  his  Occa- 
sional Works.   Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SrBDnizra, 
«       Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Svo.  24s. 

'life  of  BOBEBT  STEPHEKSOIT,  F.B.S.  By  J.  C.  jEArFBEBOK, 
Barrister-at-Law;  and  William  Polb,  FJLS.  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng. 
With  2  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations.    2  vols.  Svo.         [^Nearln  ready. 

APOLOGIA  pro  VITA  SUA :   being  a  Beply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 

'  What  then  does  Br.  Newman  mean  ? '   By  Johv  Hbbbt  Nbwxab,  D J). 
Svo.  14*. 


4  NEW  WORKS  publishes  bt  LONGMAN  ahd  CO. 


»• 


LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLIHaTOK.  By  the  Ber.  G.  B.  Glbg, 
M.A.  PopalarEdition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious  Additions.  Crova 
8vo.5«. 

Brialmont  and  Oleig'i  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     4  Tok 

Syo.  with  Illustrations,  £2 14f. 

Life  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  pnrttj  fi-om  the  FVcoch  of  ^ 
Brialmoitt,  partly  from  Original  Documents.  By  the  Ber.  G.  I. 
Gleig,  M.A.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s, 

FATEEB  HATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  Johx  Fraxcib  liAOuiiL 
M.P.    Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Po8t8To.lS«.6<2. 

Borne ;  its  Bnler  and  its  Inititntiont .  By  the  same  Author.  Ncv 
Edition  in  preparation. 

LIFE  of  AMELIA  WILHELMIHA  BIEYEEDTG,  from  the  Genoa:. 
Edited,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Cathssivb  Winewobts.  Pioet »?  ■ 
with  Portrait,  12m, 

FELIX  XENDELBSOHH'B  LETTEBB  from  Ilafy  and  Swiizerlas^i 
translated  by  Lady  Wallacb,  Third  Edition,  with  Notice  of  Hesdkl- 
BSOHir's  Life  and  Works,  by  Henry  F.  Chohlet  ;  and  Letten  from  18SS  f- 
1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition,  with  Portiwii.  2  tvIs 
crown  Svo.  68.  each. 

DIABIEB  of  a  LADT  of  QirALITT,  from  1797  to  1S44.  Edited,  injs. 
Notes,  by  A.  Hsyward,  Q.C.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  10».6d. 

BEC0LLECTION8   of  the  late  WILLIAH   WILBEBFOBCE,   KJ. 

for  the  County  of  York  during  nearly  30  Years.    By  J.  S.  Uabfobd,  D.C  L 
F.B.8.    Post8vo.7«. 

LIFE    and    COBBESPOBDENCE   of   THEODOBE    PABKEB.     B/ 

JoHir  Weiss.   With  2  Portraits  and  19  Wood  EngraTings.    2  vols.  8to.  ?& 

SOTTTHEY'S  LIFE  of  WESLEY.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  bj  the  Bet 
C.  C.  SouTHBT,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  Is,  6d. 

THOHAS   HOOBE'S    ICEMOIBS,    JOlTBirAL,   and  ICOBBXSFOIS- 

ENCE.    Edited  and  abridged  from  the  First  Edition  ^  Earl  Russsil 
Square  crown  Svo.  with  8  Portraits,  lis.  ed, 

MEHOnt  of  the  Bey.  BYDKEY  SMITH.  By  his  Daughter,  I^> 
Holland.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  l^  Mrs.  Arsn^ 
2vols.8vo.  2S«. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  WABBUBTOB,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  fron 
1760  to  1779.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsok,  M.A.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  19s. 

FASTI  EBOBACENSES :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  Bj  t'  ^ 
late  Bev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  M.A.  Edited  and  enlarged  bv  the  Bev.  J.  R.\m7 
H.A.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  comprising  the  lives  to  the  Death  of  Edward  Hi 
Svo.  16s. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.     Bv  Sir  Bernard   Bitrke,   UIsj 

King  of  Arms.   First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.   3  vols,  crovri  s^. 
Its.  6d.  each. 
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BIO0BAPHICAL  BXETCES8.  Bj  Nassau  W.  Senior.  Post  8to. 
price  lOt.  6d. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHT.  By  the  Right  Hod. 
Sir  J.  Stephen.  LLJ).   Pourth  Edition.   8Y0.14f. 

AEAGO'S  BI0OBAPHIS8  of  BISTDTainSHED  SCIEKTIFIC  lOX. 
By  Francois  Asaoo.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smtth,  P.BJ3.  the 
Rev.  B.  PowBLL,  M JL  and  R.  Qilant,  MJL.   8to.  19t, 

KATJKDEB'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY :  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and 
Brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations. 
Pep.  8vo.  lOi. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^c. 

PAPIHIAB':  a  Dialogue  on  State  Affairs  between  a  Constltntional 
liKvyfst  and  a  Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter  Public  Life.    By  Gboror 
.   Atkinson,  B Jl.  Oxon.  Seijeant-at-Law.   Post  8vo.  i>«. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  OOYERNMEHT.    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  9*. 

Dissertations  and  Disonssions.    By  the  same  Anthor.    2  vols.  8vo. 
price  249. 

On  Liberty.    By  the  same  Anthor.    Third  Edition.    Post  8to.  7«.  6<i 

Principles    of  Political  Economy.    By  the  same.    Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  SOf . 

A  System  of  Logic,  RatiocinatiYe  and  Indnotive.     By  the  same. 
Fifth  Edition.    Two  vols.  8vo.  SSs. 

Vtilitarianism.    By  the  same.    8yo.  5«.- 

LORD  BACOIT'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R  L.  Ellis,  M.A 
J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.   Vols.  I.  to  V.   Philomphical  Workt 
6  vols.    8vo.  £4  e«.   Vols.  VI.  and  VII.   Literary  and  Prqfessumal  Works 
2  vols.  £1 168, 

BACOK'S  ESSAYS  with  AKKOTATIOirS.     By  R.  Whatelt,  I>.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.10t.6c2. 

ELEHEHTS  of  LOGIC.    By  B.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   Ninth  Edition.    8vo.  lOf .  Qd.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.     By  the  same  Anthor.     Seventh  Edition* 
8vo.  lOf.  ed,  crown  8vo.  4s.  9d, 

English  Synonymes.    Edited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  8s. 

HISCELLANEOirS  REMAINS  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Whatelt.  Edited  by  Miss  B.  J.  Whatelt.   Post  8vo.  6s« 


6  NBW  WORKS  prsusHED  bt  LONGMAN  asi>  GO. 

ESSAYB  on  the  ADMINIBTRATIOHS   of  OBEAT  BUITAni   from 

1783  to  1830,  contributed  to  the  Editiburffh  Review  by  the  Rixht  Hon.  Sir 
G.C.  Lewis.  Bart.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  £.  Head,  Bart,  dva 
▼ith  Portrait,  lbs, 

B9  th^  9ame  AtUhor. 

K  Sialognt  on  tlio  Best  Fonn  of  (aK>Yemment»  U,  6dL 

Eesay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Laagnayu 

price  75.  (k/. 

ELitorioal  Snrrey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Anoients,  15s. 

Inqniry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  2  rclv 
I)rioe  809. 

On  the  Methods  of  Obsenration  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  vol 
price  28«. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Chnrch  Qnestion,  128, 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abnse  of  some  Political  Terms,  3s. 

On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  Extradition  of  Criminals,  2s.  6tL 

The  Fables  of  Babrins,  Greek  Text  with  Latin  Kotes,  Past  L 
58,  ed.   Past  XL  3«.  Qd, 

Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  the  Egyptological  Method  to 
Modem  History,  18, 

Aji  outline  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOlTaHT :  &  Trefttise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Eer.  W.  THoaiaoN,  BJD.  Arcb- 
bishop  of  York.    Crown  8vo.  68. 6d, 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LO0IC.  By  Tbobus  Sheddbk,  M.A.  of  Sl 
Peter's  Coll.  Cantab.    Crown  8vo.  [Just  read^ 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stkbbehc 
M.A.  Pellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  IJust  rtad§. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACA17LAY,  corrected  bj 

Himself.    8vo.    12«. 

LORD  MACAIHAY'S  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  BSFOSZ 

in  1831  and  1832.    16mo.    18. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  B.  G.  Ij^thix, 
M.A.  M  J).  F.B.S.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Johi^sok.  as  edited  by  the  Rt. 
H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emcndat  ions  and  Additions.  PabU&hing  ia  ic 
Parts,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  to  form  2  vols.  4to. 

The  English  Language.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition.  Svj. 
price  13s. 

Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  By  the  same  Author.  Fc&n: 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Elements  of  ComparatiTO  Philology.   By  the  same  Author.    8to.  2U 


N£W  WOBEfl  PUBLISHEP  by  LONGMAN  Axi>  00.  7 

THEAATJBirS  of  SVOLISH  W0BD8  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  »o  as  tofedlitato  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  Koosr,  M.  J>,    14th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6<2. 

LECTUBES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LAlTGirAGE,  delivered  nt  the  Boyal 
Iiustitation.  Bj  Max  Mulleb,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
PiBST  Bebjss.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  Secobd  Ss2USS»  with  81  Wood- 
cuts, price  18s. 

The  BSBATEB ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Oatlinee  of  Debates, 
and  Qnastions  for  Disoussion.   By  P.  Bowroxr.    Pcp.8TO.  6c 

A  COTJESE  «of  ENGLISH  BEADING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity ;  or.  How  and  What  to  Bead.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Pycbott,  B  A.  Pep. 
8vo.  5s. 

ICANTTAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATTntE,  Historica]  and  Critical:  with 
a  Chapter  on  English  Metres.  By  T.  Akkold,  B.A.  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  Cath. 
TJniv.  Ireland.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

SOUTHKTS  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Yolnme.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

HISTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COMKENTABY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kaxjsch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L 
GenesiSt  8vo.  18s.  of  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  JExodua, 
15s.  or  sdapted  for  the  GeBeral  Beader,  l£s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same.  Fast  L  Ok^ 
Unes  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  Qd,  Key,  5s.  Pabt  II.  Exceptional  Forms 
and  Constructions,  12s.  ed, 

A  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTXONABY.  By  the  Bev.  J.  T.  White, 
M  JL  of  Corpus  Christ!  CoIkKe.and  Bev.  J.  E.  Beddlb,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.    Imperial  8vo.  42s. 


A  Diamond  Latin-English  DietUmary,  or  Gnide  to  the  Meaning 
Quality,  and  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Bev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  MA.   82mo.  4s. 

A  NEW   BNGLISH-GBEEX   LEXICON,   containing  all   the  Greek 

Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.   By  C.  D.  Tokoe,  BjL   Pourth 
Edition.   4to.2l5. 

A  LEXICON,  ENGLISH  and  GBEEX,  abridged  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  fh>m  his '  English-Greek  Lexicon '  by  the  Author,  C.  D.  Tohgb,  B.A. 
Square  12mo.  IJust  readif. 

A  GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  ComiMled  by  H.  6.  Liddsll,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  BcoTT,  D  J).  Master  of  BaUiol.  PIfth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31s.  6d. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddbij.  and  Scott's 
Qreek-EngUsh  Lexicon.   Tenth  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  6cf. 

A  FBACnCAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CoirTANSEA.v.   91iiBdiftioD.   Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contansean's  Pooket  Dietionary,  Trench  and  English ;  being  a  dose 
Abridgment  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Author.   2nd  Edition.     18m0k  6s. 


S  NEW  WORKS  PUBLI8UBD  Bx  LONOMAN  axd  004 


HEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  QtEBXAB  LAH6UA6E 
German-Etiglish  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bi.A.CKJ.Brr.  M J 
and  Dr.  Ca&l  Mabtix  Fbiedlaxdsb.   Post  8vo.  [/»  theprmt. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

XECREATIOHS  of  a  COirKTBY  PABSOIT :  beinf;  a  Selection  of  tb 

Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  Frater^t  Magazine,  Sbcoitd  Sbxebs.  Crow: 
8vo.  S«.  Qd, 

The  Common-plaee  Philoiopher  in  Town  and  Country.  ^  Bj  the  m^ 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  8ff.  6d. 

Leisure  Honri  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  iEsthetical,   MoisL 

Social,  and  Domestic.   B^  the  sanTe.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  Bd, 

The  Autnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  the  same  Antho- 

1  voL   ^  [^Neariif  ready 

FBUSHHS  in  COUNCIL :  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discoarscss  thereoa 

2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  98. 

JPriends  in  Conneil,  Second  Sbbiiss.    2  toIs.  post  Svo.  14«;. 
Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business.    Tcp.  Sva  2».  6dL 
Companions  of  Hy  Solitude.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  9ro.  3s.  U 

LORD  HACAULATB   HISCELLAITEOirB    WETnEGS :    ccMnpridsr 

his  Contributions  to  Knight's  QtuiHerlp  Magazine,  Articles  from  ib* 
Edinburgh  Review  not  included  in  his  Critical  and  Historical  £$mw9,  Bi  • 
mphies  from  the  Bncyclopadia  BritawUoat  Misccllaneoos  Poems  as: 
Inscriptions.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  fie. 

The  BEY.  8YBEEY  SMITE'S  KISCELLAHEOITS  WORKS ;  inclsd- 
ing  his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Bevieto. 

liiBBABT  Editiok.    3  vols.  8vo.  36».  I 

Tbatellbb'b  Editioit,  in  1  vol.  21«.  I 

In  PocKBT  ToLUHBS.    3  vols.  21«. 

Pboplb's  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Se. 

Elementary  Bketohes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Boral 
Institution.    By  tlie  same  Author.  Fcp.8vo.  7#. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith :  a  Selection  of  the  motf 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.    ISmo.  7«.  9d. 

From  MATTER  to  SPIRIT :  the  Result  of  Ten  Years'  Experieccs 
in  Spirit  Manifestations.    By  C.  D.  with  a  prefiicc  by  A.  B.    Poet  8vOw  S&  A 

The  HISTORY  of  the  SITPEREATURAL  in  All  Ages  and  Nati(^ 
and  in  all  Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan ;  Demonstrating  a  Universal  Y^M 
By  William  Howitt.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

CHAPTERS  on  MEETAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    By  Sir  Hbicbt  Hoi 

Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  8f.  (kf. 
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ESSAYS  leleoted  from  OOlTTBIBTTTIOirS  to  the  Edinhtargh  Review, 
By  Hbitsy  Boasas.    Second  Edition.   3  vols«  fcp.  21«. 

The  Eclipie  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to    a  Heligions  Sceptic.    By  the 
same  Author.   Tenth  Edition.   Fcp.  8va  68. 

Defence  of  the  Eolipie  of  Taith,  by  its  Aathor ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
NewroMn's  Beplp.   Third  Edition.   Pep.  Syo.  8«.  6<i. 

SelectioBB  from  the  Correipondence  of  E.  E.  H.  Greyson.    By  the 

same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

Fulleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Thohas  Fuller,  with  Esnj 
on  his  Life  and  Genius.   By  the  same  Author.   16mo.S«.6c{. 

BeaiOB  and  Faith,  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  By  the 
same  Author.   Fourth  Edition.   Fop.  8to.  It.  6d. 

An  HrrEOBirCTION  to  mental  FHILOSOPHT,  on  the  IndactiTO 
Hetliod.    By.  J.  D.  MORELL,  M JL  LL.D.    8vo.  12tf. 

Element!  of  Piychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectnal 
Powers.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7#.  Qd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aherdeon.  Second  Edition.  8to. 
price  Ite. 

The  Emotioni  and  the  Will,  by  the  same  Author ;  completing  a 
Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.   8vo.  15«. 

On  the  Stndy  of  Charaeter,  indadiog  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Author.   8vo.&s. 

HOTJBS  WITH  THE  KTSTICS:  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinion.  By  Robe&t  Alpsed  Vaughait,  BA.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.l2«. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  INQXTTEtlES,  or  Essays  intended  to  illnstrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organiaation  on  the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  B. 
G.  BsoDiB,  Bsrt.  Fop.  8vo.  6s,  Pabt  II.  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  some 
Points  in  the  Physical  and  Moral  Histoiy  of  Man.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The  PHILOSOPHT  of  NECESSITY ;  or  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Beat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.9«. 

The  Edneation  of  the  Feelingf  and  Affeetioni.  By  the  same  Aathor. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.S«.(kl. 

CHEISTIANITY  and  COKHON  SENSE.  By  Sir  Willouohbt 
JOEBS,  Bart.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Svo.  Of. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTBONOKY.     By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbrbchsl,  Bart 
MA.    Seventh  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Svo.  18<. 
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iJKAGO'8  POPirLAE  ASTBONOKT.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
SiCTTH,  F.B..S.  aud  R.  Gkaitt,  M^  With  8ft  Platas  and  868  .Woodeats. 
2  YOls.  8to.  £3  68, 

Arago'8  Heteorological  Esaayi,  with  Introdaction  bj  Baron  Hm- 
BOLDT.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Major-G^eral  £.  Sabcte, 
B^.  8vo.iaf. 

The  W£A,TH£S-BOOK ;  a  Manual  of  Practical  Meteorology.  Bj 
Bear-Adnriral  Bobebt  Fitz  Bot,  BJf.  7.BJ9.  Vbiid  Bdition,  with  V 
Diagrams.   8vo.  16«. 

flAZBTS  WEATHEB  STSTEIE,  or  Lirattr  Infiaenee  on  Weather, 
By  S.  M.  Saxbt,  B.N.  Prineipal  Instmetor  of  Naval  Bngineen,  HJL 
Steam  Beserveb    Second  Edition.   Post  8vo.  4s. 

DOYENS  LAW  of  8T0BMS  considered  in  connexion  with  tfie  ordi- 
naiy  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  B.  H.  Scott,  MJl 
T.OJ).    8vo.  10».6A 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COKHOIT  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Bct. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  PJLA.S.  With  M^  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodeutsu  Ktana  7ft 

PHYSICAL  6E0GBAPHT  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENEBAL  BHADFRS. 
By  M.  F.  Matikt,  LL.D.  Author  of  'Physical  Geograi^  of  the  Sea,'  Me. 
Fep.  8vo.  with  2  Plates,  is.  ed, 

A  DICTIOHABY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  th« 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  £j 
J.  B.  M'CrLLOCH,  Esq.    With6Mi^.    2vols.8vo.63«. 

A  GEHEBAL  BICTIONABY  of  GEOGBAPHY,  IXescriptive,  Physical 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gaietteer  of  the  World.  ^7 
A.  Ebith  JonKSTOK,  F.B.S.E.   8vo.  30t. 

A  MANUAL   of  GEOGBAPHY,   Physical,  Indostrial,  and   PoliticaL 

By  W.  HuoHES,  F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  and  h 
Queen's  College,  London.    With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  Svo.  7«.  Qd. 

Or  in  Two  Parts  :~Pabt  I.  Europe,  is.  Gd.  Pabx  XL  Asia,  AfHca,  Amerka, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4f. 

The  Geogpraphy  of  British  History;  a  Geographical  description  d 
the  British  Islands  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the  EvHeatTtmeBtotk 
Present  Day.   By  the  same.    With  6  Maps.   Fcp.  8va  Ss.  Qd. 

The  BBTTISH  EUPIBE ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Growth,  l^atnra: 
and  Political  Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  Dejcndgfr 
cios.    By  Caboliiye  Bbat.    With  6  Max)S.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s,  ed. 

COLONISATIOH  and  COLONIES :  a  Series  of  Lectnres  delivered  be 

fore  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Hebmab  Mebiyalb,  M.A.  Profeaaor  of 
Political  Economy.    8vo.  ISs. 

The  ATBICANS  at  HOME :  a  popular  Description  of  Africa  and  Ue 

AfHcans.  By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbbaib,  M JL.  Second  Edition :  indudin: 
an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  tho  Nile.  With  Map  and  Ti 
Woodcuts.   Fep.8vo.  5s. 

MAUNBEB'S  TBEASUBY  of  GEOGBAPHY,  Physical,  Historical 
Descriptive,  and  PoliticaL  Completed  by  W.  HuoBSS,  FJELOJ3.  With  7 
Maps  and  16  Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHTSIC8   or  NATUHAL  PHIL060PHT.    By 

Neil  Askott.  M.D.  FILS.    PhyBioian  Extnordinary  to  the  Queen.   Sixth 
Edition.    Past  I.  8to.  lOt.  6J. 

HEAT  CONSIDEBED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTION;  a  Conne  of  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.   By  Professor  Johjet  Totdixl,  P  JLS. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  12«.  <k2. 

V0LGAN08,  the  Character  of  their  Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the 
Structure  and  Composition  of  the  SurfliMre  of  the  Globe,  &c.  By  G.  Poulett 
SOBOFE,  1U>.  F.BJ5.    Second  Edition.    6vo.  with  illustrations,  1S«. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTBIGITT,  in  Theoij  and  Practice.  By  A. 
Db  la  Ritb,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Genera.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Walcbb, 
P.R.S.    S  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  iSS  U«. 

The  COBEELATION  of  PHTSIGAL  EOB^IES.  By  W.  B.  GaoTX, 
Q.C.  y.P.BuS.    Pourth  Edition.    6vo.  7«.  6d. 

The  OEOLOOICAL  MAGAZINE;   or.  Monthly  Joamal  of  Geoloer 
Edited  by  T.  Bupebt  Jones,  P.G.8.   Professor  of  GeolcMj  in  the  B.  M. 
College,  Sandhurst;  assisted  by  J.  0.  Woodivabd.  F.G.s7F.Z.6.  British 
Museum.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  1«.  6ef.  monthly. 

A  GiriBE  to  OEOLOOY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  TTniversity  of  Oxford.  Pifth  Edition;  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Pep.  8vo.  4«. 

A  OL088ABT  of  MINEBALO0T.  By  H.  W.  Bribtow,  F.G.S.  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.   With  480  Figures.  Crown  8val2t. 

PHILLIPS'S    ELEMENTABY    INTBOBITCTION  to  MINEBALOGY, 

with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions,  bj  H.  J.  Bboox:s,  ^.B&  and  W. 
H.  MiLLBB,  F.G.S.   Poet  8va  with  Woodcuts,  18«. 

TAN  BEB  HOEVEN'S  EANBBOOX  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Ber.  W.  Clajuc,  MJ>.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

The  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  YEBTE- 

brate  Animals.     ^  Bichabd  Owev,  F.B.S.  B.CL.     2  vols.  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts.  {In  the  pren. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  an  Accoant  of  the  Habitations  con- 
structed by  various  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principles  of  Con- 
struction. By  Eev.  J.  G.  wood,  M.A.  F.L.6.  Illustrations  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson,  fToni  Drawings  byF.  W.  KeylandKA.  Smith.  In  course  oiT 
publication  in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

MANUAL  of  C<ELENTEBATA.    By  J.  Rxat  Ghxbne,  B.A.  M.R.L A. 

Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Galbeaith,  MX  and  the  Bev.  S.  Hatjghtov, 
M.D.   Fop.  8vo.  with  89  Woodcuts.  6s. 

Mannal  of  Protoioa ;  with  a  General  Introdactimioa  the  Principles  of 

Zoology.   By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  8vo.  witii  16  Woodcuts,  2s. 

Mannal  of  the  Metalloids.    By  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.B.S.  and  the 

same  Editors.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 
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ALPS:  Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Mountains.  B? 
Baron  H.  Voir  Berlbpsch.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  L.  Stepssst,  ILL 
With  17  Illufltrations.    8vo.  I5s, 

Tke  8SA  and  its  LIVnra  WOHDEBS.  By  Dr.  G.  Hastwig. 
Second  (English)  Edition.   8vo.  with  many  Illustrations.   18*. 

The  TROPICAL  WOULD.    By  the  same  Author.    With   8  Chromo- 
lylographs  and  172  Woodouts.   8vo.  iU, 

SKETCHES  of  the   HATTTEAL  HISTOBY  of  CEYLOH.     Bj  Sir  J. 

Emebsok  Tenitevt,  K.C.S.  LL.D.   With  82  Wood  Engravings.    Foot  8r« 
price  12t,ed, 

Ceylon.    By  the  same  Author.    5th  Edition  ;  with  Mi^m,  &c  and  90 

Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2  lOs. 

XAEVELS  and  KY8TSEIES  of  D^STDTCT;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal 
Life.    By  O.  Gabbatt.    Third  Edition.   Fcp.  8va  7«. 

HOICE  WALES  and  HOLIDAY  EAMBLES.  Bj  the  Ber.  a  A. 
JoHEB.  BJk.  E.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  -with  10  Illustrations,  Of. 

SIEBY    and   SPEHCE*S   IHTEODirCTIOE   to    EHTOXOL06Y,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    Seventh  Edition.    Cxvmi  Srvi. 
price  to. 

XAinfDEE'S  TBEASITBY  of  HATUEAL  HISTOEY,  or  Popolar 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold.  MJ), 
Pep.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  109. 

The  TEEASITEY  of  BOTANY,  on  the  Plan  of  Maunder's  Treasanr. 
By  J.  LiNDLEY,  K.D.  and  T.  Moobb.  FXJS.  assisted  by  other  Vnetv^ 
Botanists.  With  16  Plates,  and  many  Woodcuts  fh>m  desiims  bj  W.  H. 
Fitch.    Fcp.  8vo.  llntke 


The  EOSE  AHATETTE'S  OTHDE.  Bj  Thomas  Rivers.  8th  Edftioa 
Fcp.  8vo.  48. 

The  BEITISH  PLOEA;  comprising  the  Phsnocamous  or  Floirering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookeb,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  VTauos. 
Abeott,  LL.D.    12mo.  with  12  Plates,  148,  or  coloured,  21«. 


BEYOLO0IA  BEITAirNICA;  containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britalo 
and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilsok.  8vo.  tiith  61  Flaks 
4Sf .  or  coloured,  £4  48. 

The  DTDOOE  GAEDENEE.  By  Miss  Maliko.  Pop.  8vo.  witli 
coloured  Frontispiece,  to. 

LOTTDOH^S  ENCYCLOPJBDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising:  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture.  History,  &c  of  all  the  Plants  found  is. 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodouts.   8va  £S  13«.  OdL 


London's  Enoyelopsedia  of  Trees  and  Shmbs ;  containing  the  Hardr 
Trees  and  ShrulM  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts    8vo.  80«. 

mSTOEY  ot  the  BEITISH  PEESHWATEB  ALOX.  Bj  A.  H. 
Habsall,  M.D.   With  100  Plates  of  Figures.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1 15«. 
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MAUNSEE'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEASITRY;  a  Popalar 
£noyok>iMedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.   Fcp.  8vo.  IO0. 

A  SICnONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATXTBE  and  ABT ;  comprising 
the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of 
Human  Knowledge.  Edited  byW.  T.  Bni.irDE,T.B.SJj.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  roTised  and  corrected.  lln  the  prett, 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contributed  to  the 
Sdinburgh  and  Qttarterljf  Reviews,  By  Sir  H.  Hollaxd,  Bart.  MJ). 
Second  Edition.   8vo.  14«. 

ESSAYS  from  the  EBINBUBGE  and  QUABTEBLY  BEVIEWS; 

with  Addresses  and  other  pieces.   By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbjbschbl,  Bart,  M.A. 
8vo.  18«. 


Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied 

Sciences. 

A  BICnONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences :  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  Hbitbt  Watts,  F.CS. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  4  vols.  Svo.  in  course  of  publication  in 
Monthly  Parts.   Vol.  1. 81«.  6d.  and  Vol.  U.  26*.  are  now  ready. 

HANBBOOE:  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  adapted  to  the  Unitary 
System  of  Notation :  Based  on  Dr.  H.  Wills'  AnleUung  zwr  chemisohen 
AruUyae.  By  F.  T.  Conibotob,  M.A.  F.CS.  Post  Svo.  It.  6d.— Tables  of 
QuALiTATiTX  Abaxtbib  to  aocompaoy  the  same,  2«.  M, 

A  HANDBOOE:  of  YOLTTMETBICAL  ANALYSIS.  Bj  Bobsbt  H. 
SOOTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.    Post8vo.4«.6<f. 

BLEKENTS  of  CHEXISTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William 
A.  MiLLBB,  H.D.  LL.D.  F.B.S.  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry.  King's 
College,  London.  3  vols.  8vo.  £i  12s.  Pabt  L  Chbmical  Physics. 
Third  Edition  enlanted,  12s.  Pabt  IL  Iboboabic  Chbmistbt.  Second 
Edition,  We,   Pabt  IIL   OBeANic  Chbxistby.   Second  Edition,  SOs. 

A  HANTTAL  of  CHEXISTBY,  Descriptiye  and  Theoretical.  By 
WiLLiAX  Odlixo,  M.B.  F Jt.S.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.   PABTL8va9f. 

A  Conrid  of  Praotieal  Chemiitry,  for  the  uso  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.  Pabt  I.  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  is.  6d»  Pabt  II. 
(completion)  just  ready. 

The  BIAGHOSIS  and  TBEATXENT  of  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN; 

including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnanpy.  By  Gbaily  Hbwitt,  H  J>.  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.   8vow  16s. 

I.ECTTTBES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Chablbs  Wbst,  H.D.  fta   Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Svo.  14ff. 

BXPOSmON  of  the  SIGNS  and  SYXPTOKS  of  PBEGNANCY : 
wiih  other  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F. 
Mobtgombby,  H.A.  M.D.  U.B.I.A.  -Svo.  with  lUastrations,  26s. 
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A  BT8TEK  of  SUBGEBY,  Theoretical  and  FracdcaL  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors,  arranged  and  edited  by  T.  Holmbb,  HJL  G^oitab. 

Assistant-Surseon  to  St.  George's  HospitaL   4  vols.  8to. 

Yol.  I.    General  Pathology.    21«. 

Yol.  n.    Local  Injuries— Siseaies  of  the  Eye.    21«. 

Yol.  in.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseases  of  tlie  Organs  of  ^lecial 
Sense,  Respiration,  Circulation,  Locomotion  and  Innervation.   81a 

Yol.  lY.  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  of  the  Uzise-geiiitaiT 

Orsans,  of  the  Thyroid,  Mamma  and  Skin ;  with  Appendix  of  MisoeUaneoi^ 
Subjects,  and  Genebal  Index.  [JEbWy  «»  October. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIFLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.    B; 

Thomas  Watson,  M  J).   Fhysidan-Extraordinaiy  to  the  Quoeu.    Fonrt' 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  34*. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  Paget,  F.B.S.  Soi- 
geon-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  TuiursB,  M.B.  8vx>.v;tl 
117  Woodcuts,  2U. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  COETIMUED  FEYERS  of  GREAT  BBXTADT. 

By  0.  HLjTBCEiaov,  HJ>.  Senior  Physician  to  &e  London  Ferer  HospitaL 

8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18«. 

DEHONSTRATIONS  of  UICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY ;  a  Gnide  to  tk 

Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues  and  Fluids  in  Heodth  and  Dfnaae.  fi? 


the  use  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinanr  ProfBSsions.  Founded  <m  a  Course  f^ 
Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Habley,  Frof.  in  Univ.  Coll.  London.  B^ted  I? 
G.  T.  Bbown,  late  Vet.  Prof,  .in  the  Royal  Agric.  OoU.  Cirenoester.  St& 
with  Illustrations.  INearl^  readf. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIYE   and   SURGICAL.     By  Hbhrt  Gsat. 

F.R.S.  With  410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections.  Third  Edition,  bj 
T.  Holmes,  MJL  Cantab.    R^yal  8vo.  28«. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  KAN.     By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M  J>.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.RJ3.  of  King's  Ct^tec. 
With  numerous  lUustrations.    Yoi^  II.  8vo.  26*. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  FIRST  YOLUME,  hj  Dr.  Liokbl  S.  Bxaix 
is  preparing  for  publication. 

The  CYCLOPiBDIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Bdited  bj 
the  late  R.  B.  Todd,  HJ).  F.R.8.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the  moat  emineri 
cultivators  of  Physiological  Science  or  the  present  age.  S  vols.  8vow  wiiL 
2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  Qs. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  J.  CoFX.Ain>,  MJ). 
F.R.S.  Abridged  fh>m  the  larger  work  by  the  Author,  assfeted  by  J.  C 
Copland.   1  voL  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (the  larger  work> 
3  vols.  8vo.  £6  Us. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart.  Edited  by  Gbasles 
Hawkins*  F JL0.8.E.  2  vols.  Svo.  [/«•  the  pntt. 
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XSDICAL  NOTES  a&d  BEFLSCTIONB.  By  Sir  H.  Hoollahd,  Btft 
ILD.   Third  Editkm.   8vo.  18f . 

HOOPSB'S  KEBICAL  SICTIONABT,  or  Encjclopsedia  of  Medical 
Sdeuoe.  Ninth  Bdition,  brought  down  to  the  prewnt  time,  bj  Auo. 
HXN2Y,  ILD.    IvoLSvo.  llnthepreu. 

A  KAHUAL  of  KATEBIA  KEBICA  and  THBBAPSUTICS,  abridged 
Arom  Dr.  Pbbxisa's  Ble7HeiU9  by  V,  J.  Faxrb»  M.D.  Caotab.  aviated  h^ 
R.  Bjcttlbt,  M JLO^.  and  by  B.  Wabsikotov,  F.CB.   1  vol.  8vo. 

Dr.  Poreira'i  Elementi  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Thorapentiea,  Third 
Edition.  By  A.  S.  Tatlos,  MJ).  and  G.  O.  Bbbs,  MJ).  3  voLk  8to.  with 
nmneroiu  Woodcuts,  £3  ]5#. 


7%e  jPzW  -4rto,  anc?  lUiLstrated  Editions. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUB  LOBD  and  SAYIOUB  JESVS 
CHBIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engraviuga  on  T^ood  fW>m  the  OLD 
MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  68«.  cloth,  gilt  top ;  or  price  £5  Sf;  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco.  [In  October, 

LTBA  OEBXANIGA ;  Hymns  for  the  SandajB  and  Chief  FeetiTals  of 
the  Christian  Tear.  Translated  by  Cathseihe  Wiitkwosth  :  125  Illufl- 
trations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leightok,  F.S  Jl    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

CATS'  and  FABUFS  MOBAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Apfaoriema,  Adages, 
and  Prorerbs  of  all  Nations :  comprising  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J. 
LBiaHTON,  F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by  E.  Piooti.  Imperial  Svo. 
SlA6d. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGBIM'S  PB0GBES8 :  with  126  Dlnstrations  on  Steel 
and  Wood  by  G.  Benkett  ;  and  a  Preface  by  the  Bev.  C.  KnresLix;  Fcp. 
4to.  21#. 

The  HISTOBT  of  OUB  LOBD,  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art : 
with  that  of  His  l^pes.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  Persons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  By  Mrs.  Jamesoe  and  Lady  Eastlake.  Being  the 
Fourth  and  concludinK  Sbeibs  of  '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;'  with  81 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  4to. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jaecbsov. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcnts.   2  vols.  Sl«.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.    1vol.  2 1«. 

Legends  of  the  Madomuu  Third  Editipn,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts,    ivol.  2U. 


Arts^  ManufaclureSy  ^c. 

JBNCTCL0P2BIA  of  ABCHITEGTUBE,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
PracticaL   By  Joseph  Gwili.   With  more  than  1,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.42c 
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TVSGAir  SGTFLPTOBS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  Cas- 
trations from  OrigiD&l  Drawings  and  Photogr^hs.  'By  Ckaht.iw  C 
Pebkiitb.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  lln  theprtts. 

The  ENQIHEEB'S  HAUDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  irbki 
should  guide  the  young  Engineer  in  the  Constmction  of  Machinciy.  B^ 
C.  S.  LowiTDEB.    JPostSvo.  te. 

The  ELEICENTS  of  KECHAITISIC,  for  Stodeots  of  Applied  Mecbanks 
y  T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M. A.  Professor  of 
rith  206  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  68.  M, 


By  T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.  Professor  of  Nat.  Philos.  in  King's  ColL  Londcc 

Wil "  ~ 


UBE'S    BICTIOBABT  of  ABTS,    MAmTFACTUBES,   and    KOBS. 

Be-written  and  enlarged  by  Robebt  Huet,  F.B.8.  assisted  by  numerous 
gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  S  tcI& 
8vo.  £4. 

BBGTCLOP JSDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGIBEEBnira,  Historical,  Theomica: 
and  Practical.   By  E.  Cbest,  C.£.   With  aboTe  3,000  Woodcuts.    8to.4Ss. 

TBBATISE  on  lOLLS  and  KILLWOBX.  By  W.  Faibbaibn,  CJL 
F.BJ3.  With  18  Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  82s.  or  each  tcL 
separately,  16*. 

I 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  the  same  Author.  Fimsr 
and  8BC0in>  SEBiBs,with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  ▼(^croiwnSvu.SU. 
or  each  vol.  separately,  lOf.  M, 

The  Applieation  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building'  Pniposei. 

By  the  same  Author.   Third  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts^ 

CJViMsrIff  readf. 

The  PBACTICAL  KECHANIC'8  JOUBKAL:  An  Illustrated  Beconi 
of  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of  Patent  Inveoticaft. 
4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 

The  PBACTICAL  DBAUGHTSMAirS  BOOB  of  IBBTTSTRIAL    BB 

SIGN.  By  W.  JoHKBON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred  lUustratkiE^. 
4ta28«.6cE. 

The  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Ftacticc  f^ 
Letters  Patent  for  the  use  of  .Patentees  and  Inventors,  ^y  J.  and  J.  fl. 
JoHKBOH.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d,  t. 

The  ABTI6AN  CLUB'S  TBEATI8E  on  the  STEAK  EHGIKS,  in  its 

various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navimtion,  Railways  and  Agri> 
culture.  By  J.  Boubne,  C  JI.  Fifth  Edition ;  with  87  Plates  and  546  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  42«. 

A  Cateehism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  yarions  Applicadons  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  ssait 
Author.    With  80  Woodcuts.    Pcp.8vo.6«. 

The  STOBT  of  the  GUNS.  By  Sir  J.  Ekbhsox  Tb»hekt,  E.CS. 
F.R.S.    With  33  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  THEOBT  of  WAB  Illastrated  by  numerous  Examples  from  Hb- 
tory.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MacDougall,  Third  SdUUm,  with  10  Plan?. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6<i. 
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COLLISSIES  and  OOLLIEBS;  A  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  leading. 
Cases  relating  theretOb   By  J.  C.  Fowleb,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

The  ABT  of  PEUFUMEBT ;  the  Historj  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Pibssb,  P.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Wocdcuts.    Crown  8vo.  l(l«.  ed. 

Chemical,  Katnral,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  thQ 
HoUdays.   By  the  same  Author.   With  SO  Woodcuts.   Pep.  8vo.  S«.  6cf. 

The  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Wonders:  a  Scientific  Melange  for 
Young  People.   By  the  same.    Crown  8to.  6«.  6(2. 

TALPA;  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hosktkb, 
Esq.   With  24  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  G.  Cbvikbhaitk.   16mo.  6#.(k2. 

H.B.E.  the  PBnrCE  CONSOBrS  FABMS :  An  Agricultural  Memoir. 
By  John  Chalmebs  Mobtok.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Mijesty 
the  QvBBir.   With  40  Wood  Engravings.   4to.  62».  M, 

Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,  Steam,  Water,  Wind,  Horse  Power, 
Hand  Power,  fto.    By  the  same  Author.   16mo.  1«.  9d. 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry;  comprising  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  a  Dairy  Farm,  Ac.    By  the  same.    16mo.  It.  64. 

LOTTDOITS  ENCTCLOPJSDIA  of  AGBICCLTXniE :  comprising  the 
La^ng-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.   8vo.31«:6d. 

Loudon's  Snoylopsedia  of  Gardening:  Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  (Landscape  Gar- 
dening.   With  1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.81#.6ci. 

Loudon'i  SnoydopsBdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 
and  Furniture.    With  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.42f. 

mSTOBY  of  WnrDSOB  GBEAT   PABK   and  WIHDgOB  FOBEST. 

By  William  Mbnzies,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  H.  M.  the  QuEBK.  With  2  Maps,  and  20  Photographs  by  the 
Eabl  of  Caithhebs  and  Mr.  Bbmbbibob.   Imperial  folio,  £S  Ss. 

BAYLDOirS  ABT  of  YALVnTG  BEKTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  adapted  to  the  present  time  by  J.  C.  Mobtox. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  89  ABTIOLES,  Historical  and   Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Habold  Bbowitb,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  16f , 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistio  Psalmi,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Colenso. 
By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  2$. 

Examination  Questioni   on  Bishop  Browne's  Exposition  of  the 
Articles.   ^ytheRcv.  J.  Goblb,  M.A.   Fcp.S«.  6tf. 
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TITE  LSCTUSSS  on  the  CEAJIACTXE  of  8T.  FAUX;  being  tiie 
fiulfleui  LectQiw  for  IMB.  By  the  Eer.  JE.  &  HowsoB,  I>  J>.  Becood 
Edition.    8to.  98, 

A  CBinCAL  and  OBAlEKAnCAL  GOXlfEHTASY  on  8T.  PAITL^S 

Bpistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Biahop  of  Gloucester  and  BriatoL  8ti!. 

OalatianSi  Third  Edition,  Ss.  ed, 

Xphoiiana,  Third  Edition,  S$,  ed 

Paitoral  Epistlei,  Second  Edition,  lOs.  6(2. 

Philippiani,  Golostiaaf,  and  Philemon,  Second  Edition,  10«.  6dL 

ThoisaloniaBfl,  Second  Edition,  7«.  Bd. 

Historical  Loctnres  on  tko  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ :  h&ng  the 

Hulaean  Lectures  for  1859.     By  .the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  10c  6^, 

The  Beitiny  of  the  Creatnre ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  before 
the  UniTersify  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.   Post  8vo.  6t. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two  Sermons  preacbed  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8yo.  &. 

Sev.  T.  H.  EOBNE'8  INTBOBTJGTION  to  the  CBITICAX  VTWDJ 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition*  cannreeted  and 
extended  under  carerul  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Minps  and  23  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3 13*.  6d. 

Bev.  T.  H.  Xome*s  Gempendions  Introdnction  to  the  Stady  «f  the 

Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.    Be>«dit«d 
•  hj  the  Bev.  JoHV  Atbb,  MjL    With  Maps.  &c   Post  Svo.   as. 

The  TBEASTJBT  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE,  on  the  Plan  of  Mannder^s 
Treaaurieai  By  the  Bev.  Joior  Atbb,  MJL  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  ILos- 
trations.  llnthe, 


The.  6BEEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Bxegetica]. 
By  the  B«v.  W.  Webstbb,  MJk.  and  the  Bev.  W.  F.  WiLKiSBOxr.  MJL  i 
vols.  Svo.  £2  4t. 

ToL.  L  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20«. 

Vol.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

The  rOTJB  EXFEBIIIENTS  in  Church  and  State ;  and  the  Conflicts 
of  Churches.   By  Lord  Bobest  Montaott,  MP.  Svo.  12«. 

ETEBT-DAT  SGBIFTVBE  BIPFIGVLTIES  explained  and  illustrated; 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  J.  £.  Pesscott,  M.A.  late 
VeUow of C.CCoU. Cantab.   8vo.f)ir. 

The  PENTATEUGH  and  BOOK  of  J08H1TA  Criticallj  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  COLBITBO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  NataL  pAmv  I.  the  Pimtatmek 
examiftsd  cu  an  Historical  Narrative.  Svo.  6s.  Tart  IL  the  Age  and 
Authoi^hip  qf  the  Pentateuch  Ckmsidered,  7s.  6d.  Past  III.  the  Soak  qT 
Deuteronomy.  Ss.  P^ni  lY .  the  FirH  11  Chaptere  qf  Genesis  examimed  ead 
separated,  with  Betnarka  on  the  Oreatian,  the  Fall,  and  the  JMuffe,  lOs;  6tL 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  BT.  PAUL.  Bj  W.  J.  ComrBKASB, 
M.A.  latePellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S.  Howsoir,  DJ).  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution,  LiverpooL 

LiBSAXT  EDiTioir,  with  all  the  Ori|i;inal  nimtrations.  Maps,  Landacapw 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  4S«. 

IvTXKMBDiATB  EDmoiT,  wfth  a  SelecUon  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodeuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  81«.  ad. 

People's  Ebitioe,  revised  and  condeDsed,  with  4A  BlnslntiQns  and 
Maps.    2  vols,  crown  Sra  12f . 

The  YOTAOE  and  SJlIPWJiBOK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertations* 
on  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancisiits.  ^y  James  Smith,  F.BkS- 
Crown  Svo.  Charts,  8f.  Od, 

HIPPOLTTUS  and  hii  AGE;  or,  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects  of 
Christianity.   By  Baron  Bunben,  DJ).    2  vols.  Svo.  SO*. 


Ontlines  of  the  Philoeophy  of  Universal  History,  applied  to  Lan- 

Siisfce  and  Beligion :  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Alphabetical  Conferences, 
y  the  same  Author.    2  vols.  Svo.  88«. 

Analeota  Ante-Nios»na.    By  the  same  Author.    3  rols.  8to.  4S«. 


THEOLOGIA  GEBXANICA.  Translated  by  Susankah  Winkwobtb: 
with  a  Prefkce  by  the  Bev.  C.  Kikgslet  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Baron  BiTNSBir. 
Pep.  Svo.  5#. 

INSTRUCTIONS    in  the    BOCTBINS  and  PBAOTIOE  of  CHBIS« 

tianity,  as  an  Introduction  to  Confirmation.    By  G.  E.  L.  Cottob,  B.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.   18ma2».6tf. 

ESSAYS  on  BELIGION  and  LITEBATUBE.  By  Cardinal  Wisb- 
mav,  Dr.D.  Bock.  P.  H.  Laieg,  and  other  .Writers.  Edited  I7  H.E. 
MAEmEe,  DJ).   Svo. 

ESSAYS  and  BEYIEWS.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Tbmplb,  D.D.  the  Ber. 
B.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Bev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilsok, 
BJ).  C.  W.  GoonwiK,  M.A.  the  Bev.  M.  Pattiboe,  BJ).  and  the  Bev.  B. 
JowBTT,  MA.  11th  Edition.   Pop.  Svo.  6^ 

MOSHEIH'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBY.  MnsDOCK  and  Sqamx^b 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Ber.  W.  Stvbbs^  UJl  S  vols. 
8V0.4SS. 

The  GENTILE  and  the  JEW  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ : 
an  Introduction  to  the  Uistoiy  of  Christianity.  Prom  the  German  of  Prof. 
DbLUEesB,  by  the  Bev.  N.  Daxebll,  MA.   t  vols.  Svo.  SU. 

PHYSIOO-PBOPHETICAL  ESSAYS,  on  the  Locality  of  the  Eternal 
Inheritance,  its  Nature  and  Character ;  the  Besurrection  Body ;  and  the 
Mutual  Beoognition  of  Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Bev.  W.  LiSTBB,  P.GJft. 
Grown  Svo.  61; 

BISHOP  lEBXXY  TAYLOB'S  EMTIBB  WOBU:  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hbbbb.  Bevised  and  eorreeted  by  the  Bev.  0.  P.  Pinnr,  10  vols. 
9ro,£6bi, 
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PASSHrO   THOUGHTS  on   BELIOION.     By  tbe  Anthor  of  'Amj 

Herbert/   8th  Edition.    Fep.8vo.6». 

Thoughts  for  tho  Holy  Week»  for  Young  Persons.    By  the  suds 
Author.   2d  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.  2t. 

Night  Loisons  from  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  2d  Sditioo. 
32mo.  38, 

flelf-Exami nation  before  Conflrmation.    By  the  same  Author.    33idv 

price  It.  ad. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  ConlLnnation,  from  Writen 
ofthe  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same.   Pcp.4«. 

Beadings  for  Erery  Bay  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  d 
Bishop  Jebemt  Tatlob.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  fna 
the  works  of  Jbbbmt  Tatlob.    By  the  same.   32mo.  3*. 

MOBNIHG  CLOUBS.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5f. 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
Pop.  6t. 

Problems  in  Human  Nature.    By  the  same.    Post  Svo.  5«. 

The  WIPFS  XAHUAL ;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Son^  on  ScTeral 
Oocasions'of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Caltbbt,  M  JL  Orawn  8vo> 
price  10«.  6d. 

SPIBinrAL  SONGS  for  the  SITNBATS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Tear.  By  J.  S.B.  Moi!r8BLl4LL.D.yicarof£gham.  Tliird  Bdition. 
Pep.  Svo.  48.  6d. 

HTHNOLOGIA  CHBISTIANA :  or,  Psalms  and  Hymns  selected  and 

arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Christian  Seasons.    By  B.  H.  KsinnEDT,  SJ). 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield.    Crown  Svo.  78.  6d. 

LTBA  SAOBA;  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  B.  W.  Sayilb,  M.A.     Pep.  Svo.  5r. 

LYBA  0EBKANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wns- 

WOBTH.    PiBST  Sbbibs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  a,nd  Chief  FestirrJ-s, 
Sbcokd  Sebibs,  the  Christian  Life.   Fcp.  8va  68.  each  Sbbibs. 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Chermanica,  ISmo.  Is. 

LYBA  EVCHABISTICA;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Commnnion. 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Editedby  the  Bev.  Orbt  Smr* 
LBY,  M«A..    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   Pep.  8ro.  7«.  9d. 

Lyra  Messianioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.   By  the  same  Editor.   Pep.  Svo.  7s.  64. 

Lyra  Myttioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modem.  Porming  a  companion  volume  to  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor. 
Pep.  8vo.  INearfy  ready. 
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SOKESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edificatioik 
Translated  from  the  Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  8pTTTA,and  fkrom  other 
Bonroes,  by  Eichard  Hassie.  Fibst  and  Secohd  Sbbibs,  fqp.  8to. 
price  49.  6a.  each. 

The  OHOSALE  BOOK  for  SirOLAKI);  a  complete  Hymn-Book  in 
aooordance  with  the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England :  the 
Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C.  Wixkwobth  i  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bbkitbtt  and  Otto  Goldschmidt.   Fcp.  4to.  10«.  6^. 

Congregational  Edition.    !Fcp.  8vo.  price  1«.  6d. 


Travels,  Voyages,  ^c. 

SASTEBN  XUBOPX  and  WE8TSBK  ASIA.  Political  and  Social 
Sketches  on  Russia,  Greece,  and  Syria.  By  Hxkbt  A.  Tillbt.  With  6 
lUuBtrations.    Post  8to.  1(I«.  M. 

XXPLOBATIOKS  in  S0TTTH-WE8T  A7BICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
liake  Ngflmi  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thoxas  Baines.  8vo.  with 
Map  and  Illustrations.  [/»  October. 

SOTTTH  AHSBICAN  SKETCHES;  or,  a  Visit  to  Bio  Janeiro,  the 
Organ  Mountains,  La  Plata,  and  the  ParanA.  By  Thomas  W.  Hikchlivf, 
M.A.  F.B.G.S.    Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

EXPLOEATIONS  in  LABEADOB.  Bv  Hekrt  Y.  Himd,  M.A. 
FJt.GJ3.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  Svo.  82«. 

The  Canadian  Bed  Biver  and  Aeiinniboine  and  Saskatchewan 
Eiploring  Expeditions.  Sy  the  same  Author.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  Svo.  429. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOOK ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Resi- 
denoe  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Buthbbpobd  Alcock,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

LAST  WDTTEB  in  BOXE  and  other  ITALIAH  CITIES.  B^  C. 
B.  Weld,  Author  of  'The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,'  &c.  1  vol.  post  Svo. 
with  a  Portrait  of  '  Stella,'  and  Engravings  on  Wood  fh>m  Sketches  by 
the  Author.  [Jn  the  Autumn. 

AVTUia  BAUBLES  in  NOBTH  A7BICA.  By  John  Obhsbt, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Author  of  the  'Ascent  of  the  Grivola,'  in  *  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  With  IS  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6</. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  OLACIEBS;  a  Series  of  Excursions  by- 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited  by  J-  Ball,  M.B.I.A.  Fourth 
Edition ;  Maps,  Illustrations,  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.2ls.— Tbayel- 
lbbs'  Ebitioit,  condensed,  16mo.  6».ed. 

Second  Series,  edited  by  £.  S.  Ebkkedt,  M.A.  F.H.G.S.  With 
many  Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  vols,  square  crovm  Svo.  42«. 

nineteen  Maps  of  the  Alpine  Bistrioti,  from  the  First  and 
Second  Series  of  Peaks,  Pastes,  and  Gkmiers,   Price  7s.  6d. 
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The  DOLOMITE  MOTFlTTAnirS.  ExeorsioiLB  thrangh  Tfrol,  Carintfau, 
Caroiola,  and  Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1868.  By  J.  Gii2EBT  and  G.  C. 
Chuschhj^  FJLGjS.  With  nnmerons  IlliutntiaDS.  Square  ctdwl 
8vo.  21«. 

XOUVTADTEEBIHG  in  1861;  a  Vacation  Tour.  Bj  Prof.  J 
TYVjyALL,  F.BJB.    Square  crown  Sra  vith  S  YieWB,  9«.  9(L 

A  S17KKEB  TOUB  in  tlie  GBISOKS  and  XTAUAH  YAIJJEYS  ef 

the  Bernina.  By  Mrs.  Henst  Fbbshvisld.  With  2  Coloured.  Maps  ait 
^YiewB.    Post  8vo.  10t.6ci. 

Alpine  Byeways ;  or.  Light  Leaves  gathered  in  1859  and  I860.  Bj 
the  same  Authoress.    Post  Svo.  with  Blostrations,  10».  Qd. 

A  LABTS  TOITR  BOITKB  KOVTS  B08A;  indading  Tisits  to  tk 
Italian  Talleys.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  lis. 

GiriDZ  te  the  FYBEFEES,  for  the  nse  of  Mountaineen.  Br 
Chaslbb  Pacee.   With  Maps,  Ac.  and  a  new  Appendix.   Pep.  a*. 

OtrCDE  to  the  CEITTRAL  ALPS,  inclading  the  Bernese  Oberlasd, 
Eastern  Switzerland,  Lomhardy,  and  Western  TjroL  By  JoHir  Baul 
MJELlJi.  Post  8<ro.  with  8  Maps,  7*.  9d.  or  with  an  Iiitboi>uctjov  os 
Alpine  Travelling,  and  on  the  GiK>logy  of  the  Alps,  6s.  id.  The  IvzBODrc- 
Tioir  separately,  U. 

Gnide  to  the  Western  Alps.  Bj  the  same  Anchor.  With  an 
Article  on  the  ^Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.B.  Bssos.  Post  Sro.  with  Ma^t, 
Ac.  7*.  6d.  ^ 

A  WEEK  at  the  LAED*8  END.    By  J.  T.  Blxoht  ;  assisted  bj  £. 

H.  BoDD,  B.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  BuILFB.  With  Map  and  96  Woodcuts.  Fcp^ 
8?Ob6t.6d. 

▼I8ITS  to  BEKAEKABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  BatUe-Fielda,  an^ 

Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Historv  and  Foetrr. 
Bj;  William  Howitt.  2  vols,  siiuare  erown  8vo.  with  Wood  Engraviag^ 
price  25*. 

The  BTTBAL  LIFE  of  EKGLAIiD.  By  the  ssme  Author.  Wisi 
Woodcuts  Iqr  Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  Svo.  12^.6(2. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

LATE  LAITRELS :  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of '  Wheat  and  Tares.'    i 
vols,  post  8vo.  Ifit. 

GBTLL  OBAHGE.    By  the  Anthor  of  'Headlong  Hall.*    Post  Svo. 
price  7«.  6d. 

A  FIRST    FBIENB8HIP.      [Reprinted    from  Prater's  Afo^oane.] 

Crown  8vo.  7«.6(i. 

THALATTA ;  or,  the  Great  Gonmoner  :  a  Political  Romance.    Groim 

8V0.99. 
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ATHEBSTOKE  PBIOBT.    B7  L.  N.  Comtn.    2  vols,  post  Syo.  21«. 
Slliee :  a  Tale.    B7  the  same.    Post  8yo.  9s.  6d, 

The  LAST  of  the  OLD  SQIUBES.    By  the  Bot.  J.  W.  Wabtkk,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.   Fcp.  Sro.  4ff.  etf . 

TALES  and  8T0BIES  bv  the  Author  of  '  Amy   Herbert^'  unifona 
Edition,  each  Story  or  'aHe  in  a  single  Volume. 


Akt  Hbrbest,  28. 6d, 
Gbbtbttde,  it.  9d. 
Babl's  Davohtbb,  £9. 6d. 
EXPB&IEirCB  OV  LiVB,  2s.  Qd. 
Olbys  Hall,  Sf..6d. 


Itobs,  Qs.  Qd. 

Kathabivb  Ashtok,  S«.  ed,} 

Maboabbt  Pbbcital»  B§. 

ItAJSJITOS  PABSOITAeB,  4t.  6<;. 

Ubsula,  4t.6tf. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'  Fep.  7s.  6d, 

ESSAYS  on  FICTION ;  comprising  Articles  on  Sir  W.  Soon,  Sir  E.  B. 

Ltttob,  Colonel  Skbiob,  Mr.  Thacebbat,  and  Bbrs.  Bbbchxb  Stowb.  Be- 
printed  chiefly  from  the  EdinburghjOuarterly,  and  W^minsCsr  Bavisws ; 
with  large  Additions.   By  Nassau  W.  Sbbiob.   Post  8vo.  10#.  9d, 

The  GLABIATOBS :  A  Tale  of  Bome  and  Jadssa.    By  G.  J.  Wnm 

Mblyillb.    Crown  8vo. 

Bigby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same  Author.     1  vol.  5s. 
Kate  Coventryi  an  Autobiography.    By  the  same.     1  toL  5s. 
General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.   By  the  same.   1  vol.  5s. 
Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.     1  vol.  5s. 
Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  HilL    By  the  same.    1  vol.  6<* 
The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.    1  roL  6«. 
The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.    By  the  sam&    I  vol.  5s. 

TALES  from  GBEEE  UYTUOLOGT.    Br  the  Bey.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A. 

late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Ozon.    Second  Edition.    Square  18ma  3s.  6dL 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.   Fcp.  8to.  Ss. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.    By  the  same  Author.    !Fcp.  8vo.  4«.6J. 

The  WABBEN:  a  Korel.  By  AmthovtTbollofe.  Crown  Sto.Ss.  6dL 

Barehester  Towers :  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Warden,'  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8to.  6^. 

The  SIX  SISTEBS  of  the  VALLEYS:  an  Historical  Romance.  Br 
W.  Bbamlbt-Moobe,  ma.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.  With 
14  Illustrations  on  Wood.   Crown  8ro»  6a 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama, 


KOOEE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  1  v^ 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  hwt  Notes,  which  aio 
still  copyright.  Crown  8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7#-  fid.  or  Peopk  * 
Edition,  m  larger  type,  12*.  6d, 

Moore' I  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library  Edition,  mediam  8to. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  219.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  9s.  fid.  each. 

TEHKIEL'S  EDITIOH  of  MOOBFS  LALLA  BOOKE,  with  68  Woci 

EngntTings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.  2U 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.  32mo.  Plate,  U.  16mo.  VigncUe,  2«.  U 
Square  crown  8vo,  with  18  Plates,  15«. 

MACLISE'S  EDITION  of  MOOBFS  IBISH  MELODIES,  with  lEL 
Steel  Plates  from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  SU.  6d. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  S2ino.  Portrait,  Is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  Si 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  2U. 

SOXTTHErS  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Correctioas 

and  copyright  Additions.    Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  wt\ 
Portraic  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Zs.  6d.  each. 

LAYS  of  AKCIENT  BOME ;  with  lu/y  and  the  Armada.  Bj  the 
Bight  Hon.  IiOBD  Macaulat.    Iftmo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.  With  90  Illnstrations  g^ 
Wood*  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  ftx>m  Drawings  by  6.  Scharf.  Fcp. 
4to.  2U. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Inoblow.    Seventh  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

POETICAL  WOBKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDOM  (!,.£.  L) 
2  vols.  lAmo,  10s. 

PLAYTIME  with  the  POETS  :  a  Selection  of  the  best  English  Poetij 
for  the  use  of  Children.   ByaLADT.   Crown  8vo.S«. 

.The  BEVOLUTIONABY  EPICX.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Bbmjajos 
DlSHASLI.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  6HAK8PEABE,  cheaper  Gennine  £ditioc; 
complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  14«.  cr 
with  the  same  Illustrations,  in  6  pocket  vols.  6s.  each. 

An  ENGLISH  TBAQEDY ;  Mary  Stuart,  from  Sghillbr  ;  and  Mdlk. 
De  Belle  Isle,  ftY)m  A.  Dumas,— each  a  Play  in  6  Acts,  by  Frjlhcbs  Asxe 
EsMBLE.   Post  8va  12«. 


Rural  Sports^  t^c. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  BTTBAL  SPOBTS;   a  complete   Accoant.  H«- 

torical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Piahinar,  J^^^Sf 
&c.  By  D.  P.  Blaixe.  With  above  GOO  Woodcuts  (20  ttota  D^gas  ^ 
JoHW  Lebch).   8vo.  4Ss. 
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COL.  HAWKEB'S  IHSTBUCnONS  to  YOmfG  8F0BT8MEK  in  aU 
that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  Beviaed  by  the  Author's  Sok.  Square 
crown  8ira  with  lUostrations,  18«.  ' 

IfOTES  on  BIFLE  SHOOTDTO.  By  Captain  Heaton,  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Manchester  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps.   Fcp.  8vo.  i»,  6d. 

trhe  BEAB  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c  By  Mabxsmav. 
Pop.  8va  with  Plates,  6t, 

The  CHASE  of  the  WILD  BED  DEEB  in  DEVON  and  80MEB8ET. 
By  C.  P.  CoLLTKB.   With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  16f . 

The  7LT«riSHEB'S  ENTOKOLOOY.  By  Alfbbd  Bokalds.  With 
coloured  Bepresentations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifidal.Insect.  6th  Edition ; 
with  20  coloured  Plates.   8vo.l4ff. 


HANDBOOK  of  ANGLING  :  Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
flshing,;Salmon-flshing;  with  the  Natural  History  of  Biver  Fish,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Catching  them.    By  Efhbmbba.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  69, 


The  CBICKET  FIELD ;  or,  the  History  and  the  Science  of  the  Game 
of  Cricket.  By  J.  Ptcboft,  BA.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  4th  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.6#. 

The  Cricket  Tntor ;  a  Treatise  exclasiycly  Practical.  By  the  same. 
ISmo.  Iff. 

The  HOBSE'S   FOOT,  and   HOW  to   KEEP   IT  SOTHH).     By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.   9th  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imp.  8to.  lis,  Qd, 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.  By  the  same  Author.  Post 
iro.  with  Illustrations,  2«. 

General  Bemarks  on  Stables,  and  Examples  of  Stable  Fittings.  By 
the  ssme.    Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  I5s, 

Bemarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  adapted  to  Purchasers.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  Is,  9d, 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  I>raught.  By  Wiluax  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  lOi.  ed» 

The  Dog.    By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Ss. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stohehekoe.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.    Square  crown  Svo.  15*. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same.  With  many  IHustrations.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21«. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B.  Dobsox.  M.B.C.V.S.  Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

IJustrsady, 
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Commerce^  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

The  LAW  of  VATIONS  Considered  ss  Independent  Politieal  Com- 
munities. B7  TsAVEBS  Twiss,  D.G.Ii.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Iaw  in  t\- 
tJniversityof  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  30«.  or  separately.  Fast  I.  JPeace,  lit. 
Past  IL  Van  1B». 

A   DICnOKABY,    Practical,    Theoretical,   and  Hiitorical,   of   Coc- 

xnerceand  Commercial  Navigation.    ByJ.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    8vo.vrLh 
IfaiM  and  Plans*  fiOs . 

The  STITDY  of  STEAM  and  the  KARIHE  EHOnTB,  foe  Tooc^ 
Sea  Officers.   By  8.  M.  Saxbt,  RJf.   Pest  8vo.  with  87  IKagrasia,  fisL6d^ 

A  NAUTICAL  DICTIOKARY,  defining  the  Technical  liongaage  re- 
lative to  the  Building  and  Equippient  of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamers,  Ju. 
By  ASTSUB  TouHCh.  Seoond  JBditioa ;  with  Plates  and  150  Woodcnb 
8vo.  18c. 

A  XAinrAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By  J.  McNeil  Botd,  late  Cap- 
tain R.N.  Third  Edition;  with  240  Woodcnts  and  11  colamred  Flats. 
Post8vowl2#.ed. 

*«*  Every  Cadet  in  the  Ro;pl  Navy  is  required  by  the  Regulations  of  tb- 
Admin^ty  to  have  a  copy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Navy. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  Sty  Sxiza  AcTom. 
Newly  revised  and  enkurged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  ana  160  Woodcnte. 

Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6c2. 

On  FOOD  and  iti  DIGESTION ;  an  lotrodnction  to  IMetetiaL  Bf 
W.  BsiNTOK,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hoapital,  kit.  With  4B  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8vo.  120. 

ADULTERATIONS  DETECTED;  or  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  £L  Hasball,  tf  J>.  Crowe 
8vo.  with  Woodeuts,  17s.  6ff . 

The  VINE  and  ita  FRUIT,  in  relation  to  the  Frodaction  of  Wine. 
By  Jambs  L.  DsmLAir.    Crown  8va  8s.  6d. 

WUNJS,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By  Thoxas  G.  Shjlw.  With 
28  niustrations  on  Wood.    8vo.  168. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING ;  with  FormnlsB  for  Pnhlk 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  B|yW.  Black.  8vo.llla6e^ 
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PAaum*s(TlMeAon;)Uft,tirW»«. 4 
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Scon's  Handbook  ofYolmiietrioal  Analytia  ik 

0eB«rB  on  Volcanoa 11 
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onFlction n 


Bswux't  Amy  Herbert   13 
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Clere  H«U W 

Earl's  Dani^tcr S3 
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.Gertrude S3 

^limpseoftlie  World SS 

.Hlstoiy  of  the  Early  Charoh S 

>lTort> •••...■..  S3 

-Katharine  Ashton S3 
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Margaret  Prrdral SS 

.NIcbt  LeMoni  from  Serf pture  ....  SO 

-Pasiiiut  ThouKhta  on  Keliflon ....  99 

preparation  fwCommttnioQ SO 

'Ings  for  Oonflnnation •  So 

Kcadings  for  Lent SO 
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SO 

-Stories  and  Tales SS 
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Unula S3 
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(O.)  Weele/an  Methodism 3 

jCStbitbt)  Memoir  and  Letten 4 

~  Isoellaneons  Works 8 

Letches  of  Honl  Philo- 

Mjphj 8 

WltandWladom 8 

Soutrbt's  (Doctor)  2. 7 
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STOfrBHBHeB  on  the  Stag 86 

■  ■             on  the  Greyhound. S& 

STHicKumB's  Queens  of  England 1 


TAnoa's  (Jeremy)  Works,  edited  by  Ensx  19 

Tbhnbnt's  Ceylon IS 

Natural  History  of  O^lon IS 

Story  of  the  Guns 16 

Thalatta 2S 


TiMologia  Oermanica 
TkiRLWAix's  History  ot  O1 
THoMsoiir's  (Archbishop)  Laws  of 

r  J.)  Tables  of  Interest . 

TiixHT't  Eaetem  Europe  acd  Weai 
ToDo's  CydopsBdia  of  Anatoiny  ai 
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siology  of  Man 

Tboixopb's  Bsrchaster  Towers 
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Twiu'sLavof  Natk>ns 

I  TrnoAix's  Leotures  on  Heat , 
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and  Mines 


VAirBBa  Hobtsk's  Handbook  of  Zo 
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History 
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Wabhcbton's  li^,  by  Wat»oh 

Wabtba's  Last  of  the  Old  Squlraa . . . 
Watson's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
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scopes  
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Wbst  on  the  J^seases  of  Infancy  aud  i 

hood 
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Jlhetorle 


Wkbwbix's  History  of  the  IndacUvc 


WuTB  and  Riodlb's  Latin-English 
tionary .•> 

WtLBBAroitcB  (W.)  KeeollectionB    of 
QAKronn... 

Wiixicr's  Popular  Tables 

Wilson's  Bryologia  Britannica 

Wood's  Homes  vithout  Hands 

Woodward's  Historical  and.ChroQolo 
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